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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
x 
Preface by Major R. C. Temple. 


N 1882 my former friend and correspondent Dr, A. C. Burnell died, and when his lbrary 
was dispersed in 1883, I secured, through the kind offices of Mr. Quaritch, the MSS. 
which I now publish. They are bound together in a volume! of 325 leaves of large quarto 
writing-paper of various qualities, written generally on both sides, making up altogether 650 pp. 


There are in addition ten colored plates of devil-dancers by native artists, which have 
been. reproduced for me by Mr. Griggs, and will be found in their appropriate places later on. 


The title of the book as published is that given by Burnell on the cover of his MSS. 


The contents of the volume are best described generally in the words of @ note, in 
Burnell’s handwriting and signed by him, found on the fly leaf at the commencement :— 


This contains @ collection of the Tulu incantations, used at the ceremonies of Bhita 
worship as practised in South Canara, and which are chanted by the pombadas or priests. 
The first 6 are from Dr. Mégling’s MS. (at Mangalore). The next 5 were written down by a 
Tantrt (Tulu Brihman), at the Mangalore tahsilddr’s request, for me. The remainder were 
collected by agents I sent to different places, and several were dictated by a blind pombada, 
named Kanta, who also gave me information as to where other such compositions could be 
heard. They are all oral and contain many words not nowinuse. The pombadas are very 
averse to reciting them to strangers. The figures* shew the dress of the priest who dances, and 
who is supposed to personate the Bhiita. They are from actual observation by people in my 


gervice.—A. Burnell.”’ 
Tho contents are really as follows : — 


(1) Jumadi-pirdano TT rT sea wees ee 13 
(2) Paftjarli Tr es sexe UO 
(3) Deyibaidi-pirdano* ... ate, © vias rT) re se 15 
(4) Koti Channayya-pardano®’ ... rT nid 


(5) Jarantayana- sandi eeu ase « <a eee eee 





1 The cover having been partially eaten by rats, I was obliged to have the volume rebound, 
2 4. e., the illustrations, 3 The numbers refer to MS. leaf numbers. 


# I follow the MS, strictly throughout. ae ; 
6 This seoms, however, to be part of the preceding story, and the versified version 18 followed by one in prose. 
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(6) Kodamanatiyana-sandi ne ne? a ae Ce ee 

(7) Kanapaditéya-bhitana-sandi... bee eh ae See ase .. 126 

(8) Munditiya-bhiitana-sandi 2... 9 see ene tee tne tee te 1G 

(9) Ambadidipatjarlli-bhitana-sandi ... 0... see owe -» ««, 180 
(10) Pilichamundi-bhiitana-sandi... 9 40. 4u. oe ae ees: Ss OT 
(11) Todakinar ... 9 ee sun rus tees testes 8G 
(12) Sarala Jumidi ses a ee? ee ee oes » 142 
(13) Mudader (Kala-Bhairava) .. ase as one ase ww 149 
(14) Attaver Daiongulu ... sue sis sng aie eee wee «=—:159 
(15) Koti and Channaya ... aes eee eee =a nee .. 168 
(16) Kalkuda Be ave ve we ae ses wie wa - 230 
(17) Posa Maharaye es ove ie ‘ab 208 e ow. 282 
(18) Kannaliye... iss ils ae sae nee ies ss wwe «= 288 
(19) Jumadi ee ee ee es ae se wee 289 
(20) Jarant#ya ... 0 9 «. a a eer i ae ey 


(21) Perar Bolandi* eo weet cas sy ste teas woe =a 
(22) Miyér Kodamanatiya See | ye ses ais see is .. 248 


(23) Kantunekri-bhiita ... ee ee ee sis wre wee 24D 
(24) Magrandaya-pirdano soe ake ose Ne Shey ase oo. 247 
(25) Kallurti ies wes die sit ee. tees ase fe a. 2203 
(26) Bobbarye ate sie ss eee one ae sss ug .-- 266 
(27) Panjurli des side a ee ee ee ne a. 272 
(28) Vodilutiya 2... 0.00. ae ae eee «8 
(29) A collection of Proverbs, untranslated and in the Malayalam character... 282 
(30) A prose story entitled Tonna-bhita in the Kanarese character and 
untranslated ... is oes ave tonnes ses .— 312 


In addition to the above I found, loose among the MSS. leaves and wrapt up in an English- 
Kanarese Form of the Public Works Department,’ two documents, which are of great interest 
in the present connection. 


One of them is a note in Burnell’s handwriting, in half margin, of a Bhita festival he 
witnessed from the 28rd to the 26th March, 1872, at Mangalore, in the house of 
‘*Dhtimappa, bard of the Billava Caste.” This note is accompanied by a running commentary 
in the other half margin from the hand apparently of some member of the well-known Basel 


Mission there, It 1s endorsed on the outside in blue pencil:— “Not yet made any use of. 
— Joh. Hesse.”? 


The other document is a “description’? of the same ceremony “as witnessed by 
A. C. B. and J. H.’’8 in Burnell’s handwriting, and evidently intended by him for publication. 
Tt may have been actually published somewhere, for all I know to the contrary. It is enclosed 


in. & blue official envelope and endorsed: — ‘“‘Dr. A. Burnell with Monier Williams’ best thanks 
and kind regards.”® 


The illustrations relate to the following stories, and were found in the following 
leaves of the MSS. :— 


(1) Juméadi-pardano ove 
2) Panjarli one 


eee ace 766 eve aee eee eos 1 
act See, Jase ies ies ee oe ia 10 


6 No rendering at all is given of this short tale. 


1 “ Statement No. 2, shewing the particulars of expenditure under the South Canara District, for the official 
year 1880-81.” This paper is superscribed in pencil in a German hand “'Burnell’s Bhuten.” I have had it now 
inserted in a pocket in the new binding. 

$ That is, doubtless, “Joh, Hesse.” —_ 


9 And again by myself :—“‘ Look this up and see if it can be made into a paper in connection with Burnell’s 
MSS. of Tulu incantations.— RB. 0. T. —7-11-84,” 
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(4) Koti and Channaya-pirdano!® aes eos ase ove ave 1. = 23 
(11) Todakinar_... seh sds ‘ie sak ee ae she .. 136 
(13) Mudader sat he ee eee nee wis see nae wo 149 
(14) Attaver Daiongulu ... es ee aoe “ee one see we «159 
(19) Jumadi sae ads aie see aoe ae _ se a. «=.2.89 
(25) Kallurti oes a se eve saa ee aes se we «| 200 
(26) Bobbarye ies “ ue tie bas sae eee asd -. 266 


Having thus described the papers in detail, I will now state the steps taken to make them 
available for those interested in such matters. 


Burnell’s note at the opening of the volame shewed that the text was probably of great 
linguistic value, and that it had taken him years to make a collection such as, most likely, can 
never now be made by another hand. The seclusionin which the Tuluvas live, further makes 
it probable that they have preserved that devil-worship, on which so much popular Hin- 
duism. is everywhere based, in greater purity than itis perhaps preserved anywhere else. It, 
therefore, seemed to me important to preserve the contents of the MSS. from possible destruc - 
tion by publishing them, but here difficulties sprang up. 


The number of persons of culture, who know anything of the Tuluvas and their language, 
is necessarily very small, and, unfortunately, although all but two stories, viz., No. 21 of one 
page only, and the last at p.312 ff. in the MSS., had been translated for the collector, the text, 
though very clear and admirably written, was in the Kanarese character introduced by the 
Basel Mission for printing Tuln," excepting pp. 123-133 and the proverbs, which were in 
a plain, though untidy, Malayalam script. It, therefore, became obvious that only a 
person well acquainted with Tulu would be able to reproduce the text to any practical use. I, 
therefore, applied in 1886 to the late Rev. A. Miinner ofthe Basel Mission for help, asking him 
to transliterate any of the stories, which, in his judgment, contained peculiarities of language. 
Probably all are worth, or will be in time worth, transliterating, but he selected only Nos. 1, 
1], 16, 24, 25, and 26 for transliteration. In addition to this work, he very kindly made a 
number of variants in the translations of Burnell’s employes, apparently by way of corrections 
of mistakes, and added an original text and translation “on the origin of demons,” a long 
note “on Bhiitas,’? and some long variants of the stories given by Burnell. 


The last of Mr. Manner’s invaluable contributions was received in 1887, and ever since 
then I have been looking out unsuccessfully for a competent editor for the MSS., endowed 
with the leisure requisite for publishing them in the manner they deserve. At last I have 
decided to give them to the public with such explanations, as Burnéll’s own notes 
and. papers, Mr. Ménner’s contributions, and such books as are at my command, enable 
me to make. 


As the South Kanara volume of that most excellent series of books, the Madras District 
Manuals, has not yet been issued, it is, I find, exceedingly difficult to obtain, at first hand, any 
trustworthy account of the Tuluvas, although the missions at Mangalore and elsewhere are of 
long standing. Their country occupies the central portion of the South Kanara district, and. 
their language seems to be now spoken by about half a million people."2 Bishop Caldwell, with 
some hesitation, classes Tulu among-the cultivated Dravidian languages, on the ground that, 
though it was unwritten, until the Basel Mission began to teach the people after 1834 how to. 
write it in Kanarese and Malayilam characters, and to print it in the former, it had been very 
carefully cultivated by the reciters of poetry and prose; and he remarks frequently on its. 
exceeding interest from the philological point of view. He describes the Tuluvas as the most 
conservative of the Dravidian peoples, and asserts, that in spite of the want of a written 





10 Two illustrations. 11 Manner, Tulu-Hnglish Dict. p. iii. 
12 Hunter, Gazetteer of India, says, s. v., by 426,222 in 1881, and, s. v. South Kanara, by 180,000 (!), Caldwell, 
Dravidian Grammar, p. 35, estimated it at 300,000 in 1875. 
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literature, their language shews no signs of disappearing,!® which facts are of importance in the 
present connection, as tending to prove that the rites of the Tuluva Devil-worship are not only 
ancient in themselves, but are accurately preserved from ancient times. 


One feels tempted to descant at length on the many affinities, as exhibited in the contents 
of the MSS. now published, that the Tuluva Bhata cult presents to demonolatry generally and 
to the non-Brahmanic worship of the lower classes throughout the Madras Presidency; but, I 
think, in a work like this it is best to let the book speak for itself, and I, therefore, abstain from 
doing more at present than giving a few references to the books throwing special light on the 
present subject, which have come to my knowledge. 


For the language, there are Brigel’s Tulu Grammar, 1872, and Manner’s Tulu Dictionary. 
1886, and, of course, Caldwell’s great work, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 


1875. 


For the people and their religion, the best account available, so far as I know, is that 
in Caldwell’s Grammar, Appendices IV. to VII. pp. 5414. to the end of the book, especially 
that portion of them, in which he reproduces a considerable portion of his Shdndrs of Tinnevelly 
(pp. 585 ff.). One of the points in the stories that follow, which will prominently strike the 
reader conversant with Hinduism as a whole, is the strong hold that modern Brahminism 
has now obtained over the minds of the Tuluva Bhita-worshippers, and the acuteness 
with which their practices have been bent towards Hinduism pure and simple. Bishop Caldwell’s 
remarks as to this at pp. 548 ff, are well worth study. 


That the Tulnva form of worship, as recorded by Burnell, is not confined to the Tuluvas, 
even in its very terminology, is proved by the statements made by Rice, in his Mysore and 
Coorg, 1878, Vol. I. p. 366, Vol. III. p. 261, where we have, in these neighbouring Native 
States, such words given as, bili, kili-kola, kutia, kult-kofa; Patichabhita, Paijuruli, Chamundi, 
Kulluruti, Guliga, Goraga ; — terms and names, which will soon become familiar to the reader 
of these tales. 


In Stuart’s Manual of the Tinnevetly District, 1879, pp. 16-20, are to be found some value- 
able remarks on the Shan&rs and their demonolatry, mostly taken from statements by Bishop 
Caldwell, to whom indeed most of the information on this subject in the books I have been 
able to consult is-ultimately traceable,14 


The Billavar, or toddy-drawing class, is, in the Tulu country, apparently that chiefly given 
to Bhita-worship, and its close connection with the Shanars of other districts is quaintly 
shewn in that curious compilation, Gazetieer of Southern India, 1855, p. 546, in describing 
“Canara,’’ of which I give an extract :— 


“The Billawars are by profession drawers of toddy from palm-trees, and correspond with 
the Tiers of Malabar and Shanars of Tinnevelly. Twenty years ago [%. ¢., 1835] the females 
‘ of a degraded caste of Holiers used to come into Mangalore with no other covering, but some 
thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in front and the same behind. They have now [1855} 
substituted a cloth for the leaves in front.15 The worship of evil spirits is almost universal 
among the Hindoo inhabitants, who are not Brahmins or of other superior caste. Places of 
worship, which are stones dedicated to them, are to be frequently seen in the fields, and every 
village has its temple. There are persons of the Holiza [? Holiya] caste, who, on the occasion 
of the feasts, perform the service and are supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. They have 
their hair loose and flowing and carry asword which they brandish about, jumping, dancing and 


trembling in the most frightful manner. Sometimes a rope is tied round their waist and they 
rn tp 
18 Dravidian Grammar, pp. 35, 86. 


4 T may as well note that this distinguished writer’s History of Tinnevelly, 1881, is, from its scope, useless for 
the present purpose. 


15 The Holeyas (scavengers) frequently appear in Burne ’ pages, 
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are held like infuriated wild animals.’”’ It will be seen, therefore, that the examination of 
Shinar ceremonies side by side with those of the Billavars of “ Tulu-land ”’ becomes important, 


The subjoined list of scattered notices of customs identical with or similar to those noted in 
the pages that follow may prove useful to the student.!é 


Walhouse, Archeological Notes, ante, Vol, III. pp. 191 £. 

Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 53-61. 

Brian Hodgson, J. A, S. B. xviii. 728 ff. 

Mouhot, J. RG. S. xxxti. 147, 

Narasimiyengar, Bhitas of Naqara Malndd, ante, Vol. I. p. 282 £. 
Dalton, Hihnology of Bengal, 282. 

Marshall, Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 186 £. 


Before closing these remarks I would draw attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents, of the Bhita stories of Southern India to the tales and legends 
told of saints and heroes in Northern India, as detailed in my Legends of the Pafijdb and 
similar collections. 


II. 
ON BHUTAS, 
By the late Rev. A. Manner. 


According to the imagination of the people, in the Kanara District, the Tulu country is 
especially fitted for demons, which, they say, are partly created by God, like the Pafijurli, 
and partly sprung from men, like the Beiderlu. There are several kinds of them, mostly 
thought to be flying about in the air. Some are, however, considered to be residing in certain 
places, in houses, gardens, &c. While some are family Bhitas, others are village Bhiitas, and 
others, again, are only to be found in connection with certain temples. 


Very often a stone of any shape, ora small plank, is placed on the ground, or fixed 
iato a wall, and the name ofa Bhitais given to it. Other representations of Bhitas are in 
the shape of an ox (Mshisandaya), a horse (Jérandfya), a pig (Pafijurli), or a giant 
(Beiderlu). 


A peculiar small goglet made of bell-metal, into which from time to time water is poured, is 
kept before the Bhitas, and on special occasions kepula flowers (Izora coccinea) and lights are 
placed before them. On festival days cakes, boiled rice, and such like offerings are similarly 
placed before them to please them and to win their favour, and it is considered also that a 
drum, gong, or bell is required for their amusement, In the larger sthdnas, or temples, asword 
is always kept near the Bhfita, to be held by the officiating priest, when he stands possessed by 
the Bhita and trembling with excitement before the people assembled for worship. 


The family Bhiitas are worshipped by the families among whom they reside. In every 
Sadral7 house a room, sometimes only a corner, is set apart for the Bhiita, and called the 
Bhita-kotya. 


The village Bhitas are said to reside in sinas or sthanas, and are worshipped by all 
the Stidras of the village. These sthdnas are temples, built in solitary places, and are large 
and substantial, or small and dilapidated, buildings, according as the Bhitas residing in them 
are considered to be powerful or otherwise. 


The Beiderlu are the departed spirits of two Billavar** heroes, named Koti Beidya 


16 Almost every Madras Manual may be looked up with profit for this purpose. 
it A man of the servile caste. Tulu Dict., s.v. But see Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, p. 547. 
18 Billavar = Shannan = toddy-drawer. Kitts, Compendium of Castes. 
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and Chennaya Beidya. It is also said that a Bant!® of the name of Kujumba Kafije died, 
and has since become a demon of the class to which the Beiderlu belong, and is, therefore, now 
included among them, The temple set apart for the Beiderla to reside in is called a garudi. 


There is another kind of demon called Brahmara, Berma, or Brahmarakshasa. He is 
said to reside in forests, or amidst a group of trees, and sthdnas are built for him in such 
places. These are called Berma-sthanas. The difference between this demon and the other 
Bhiitas lies in the fact that the officiating priest must be a Brahman, whilst for all the other 
Bhiitas, any Billavar is entitled to become an officiating priest, if he is so inclined. This 
Berma-demon does not receive néma, kola, or any such kind of worship; but the Brahman goes 
to the Berma.sthina occasionally — at the new-moon and such festivals — and offers puja there, 
just as he-would at the shrine of any other Hindu god. People of other castes bring offerings 
of fruits and flowers and cocoanuts and plantains, etc., at the same time. 


There are also Bhitas connected with temples, and the place set apart for them is 
called a gudi. These are considered to be the attendants of the god of the temple, and 
receive no kind of worship. But the officiating priest of the god pours some holy water (tirtha, 
¢. ¢., the water in which the god has been washed) and puts some flowers and sandalwood paste 
(7. ¢., the prasida)*° on the stones representing them. In some places the priest does this daily, 
in others it is done once a fortnight or on special occasions only, 


The Holeyas, or Pariahs of South Canara, worship a Bhiita of their own, who is not 
recognised by any other class of the people. He goes by the name of the Kumberlu, and the 
place where he is said to reside is called Kumberlu-kotya. 


The Bhitas who reside in sthinas, and the Beiderlu who resides in the garudi, receive 
homage and worship from all the the Stdras of the village where the sthdna is. The worship 
offered to these demons is of four kinds, viz., ko]a, bandi, néma and agelu-tambila,. 


Kola is offered to the Bhitas in the sthdna of the village, in which they are supposed to 
reside. The Sidras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, assemble near the sthéna, and 
witness the ola ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions, raised among all 
the Sidra families in the village in which the ceremony is held. 


Bandi is a kola, with the addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on which the 
pombada, or priest, representing the Bhiita, is seated. 


Néma is a private ceremony in honor of the Bhitag, held in the house of any one who is 
so inclined. It is performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do Billavars or Bants. 
The expenses of the néma amount to about Rs. 600 or Rs. 700, and are borne by the master of 
the house in which the néma takes place. The giver of the feast is obliged by eustom to feed 
all the people of his caste who assemble at his house during the whole time that the ceremony 
lasts, which is usually from three to five days. He is also obliged to give presents of uncooked 
food and fruits, etc., to all who are prohibited from partaking of his food by their caste-customs. 
But he is partly, aa sometimes fully, compensated by the presents, which are given to him by 
his fellow-castemen, and by the offerings brought to the Bhitas. 


During the néma, the Bhitas, é. ¢., the things representing them, are bronght from the sthéna 
to the house of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 


The rites and ceremonies, etc., in all the three kinds of worship, known as kola, néma, and 
banda, are similar. 


a rg eee 
19 The Bant, Banti and Banta of these texts appear to mean a man of the Balija or trading caste. See Kitts, 
Oompendvum of Castes, 
© Flowers are used in adorning the god, and sandalwood rubbed on a flat stone and formed into a paste i is 
applied to it. The paste and the flowers are afterwards considered to be sacred and are given to the worshippers, 
who reverently put them on their heads. The whole, flowers and paste, are called prasadd, 
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Agelu-tambila is a kind of worship offered only to the Beiderlu, and that annually by 
the Billavars only. The ceremonies connected with this worship are as follow :— 


On a fixed day all the Billavars of a village go to the garudi, taking with them about seven 
sers of rice, various kinds of vegetables, yi, curry-stuff, and other necessaries for the feast. 
The rice is boiled, and a curry prepared of the vegetables so brought, mixed with plenty of ght, 
in the garudi itself. No fish or fesh of any kind may be used. The rice and curry are then 
served on three plantain leaves, one for each of the three heroes, Koti Beidya, Chennaya Beidya, 
and Kujumba Kajije, and placed before them. Saffron-water, made red by the addition of a 
little lime, is sprinkled on the food thus served, Three lighted torches are then stuck in the 
rice, one on each leaf. After this, the assembled multitudes pray to the Beiderlu to be pleased 
with their offerings and to grant them prosperity. When the prayer is over, the food above 
mentioned is distributed among the worshippers, including portions for those who are absent, 
which are taken to them by their relatives or friends. In this way every one has a share of the 
sacred food, or prasdda. 


It will be seen, then, that kola, bandi and néma are applicable to all the Bhitas, including 
the Beiderlu, but that the agelu-tambila is applicable only to the Beiderlu. 


There is yet another kind of worship, called tambila, which is offered every year by the 
master of every Sidra household to his family-Bhttas, who invites as many of his relatives 
or castemen as he wishes to receive. Some cocks are brought and sacrificed m honor of the 
Bhitas, and are then used in making a curry. Cakes and other dainties are also prepared, and 
there is a family feast on the good things collected. 


Fit. 


Description of a Bhita incantation, as practised in South Kanars (Madras Presidency), 
witnessed by A. C. B. and J. H., on March 28rd, 1872, at Mangalore. 


In all parts of the Madras Presidency most of the purer Dravidian tribes, which it is 
generally the fashion to term the ‘‘lower castes,” invoke as objects of worship beings, which 
really have no place in the Hindu Pantheon, and which bear purely Dravidian names. This 
worship prevails very extensively in Tinnevelly and South Kanara, and extends 
even to Ceylon. How far the beings worshipped are the same is doubtful. Some, e. g., 
Kutti-Kattan (Will-o-the-wisp or Corpse-candle), are feared over the greater part of Southern 
India, 

This primitive religion is now no longer neglected by the self-styled “higher castes,” 
which formerly merely tolerated, but now almost respect the barbarons rites; while some 
philanthropic Brahmans labour to persuade the people that their gods are Bhitas, or attend- 
ants on Siva. These influences are apparent in the elassification of the rites, which are 
déva-kriyd or dsurakriyd, according as offerings are, or are not, made to the Bhiita. As the 
aboriginal “‘ Péyi*? has been changed into “ Bhitta,” so these rites have now a Sanskrit name, 
néma (i. ¢., niyama), and they are sana (:. e., sthana) or illéchchhida, according as they are 
performed at a temple or in a house, though in both cases it is said that there is no difference 
in the performance, 

The ceremony at which we were present is of the second kind, and was celebrated by the 
head-man of the Billavar (1. e, toddy-drawers) caste, once in about twenty years. T'he expense, 
five hundred to a thousand rupees, falls on him, but he is partly compensated by gifts from the 
people who attend. Europeans have so cften failed to get a sight of these rites, that, even after 
permission had been given us and we had accordingly attended, it seemed questionable whether 
we had really seen the ceremony or had been imposed upon, and it was only after questioning 
a Bhita priest, now a Christian, that we found out that what we saw was really the ceremony, 
and, therefore, we can confidently put forward this account of it. 
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On reaching, at about 9 p. m., the head-man’s house in the native town [of Mangalore], we 
found a large ornamented shed erected in front of the house and in the garden, open on all 
sides, except the southern, where was erected a kind of altar, consisting of three benches placed 
so as to form three steps, and covered with a white cloth. In the middle of this was made a 
sort of shrine, or canopy, with a common lamp burning inside. On the three steps or ridges 
were garlands, and brass images of the five Bhitas to be invoked that night, brought from the 
temple for that purpose. These were (1) Jarandaya, (2) Sara-jumadi, (3) Kantanetri-jumadi, 
(4) Marlu-jumadi, and (5) Pafijurli. The last mentioned has the form of a hog; the others are 
hideons deformed figures. About six feet in front of the altar was a common wooden tripod 
about two feet high, and on it a frame made of plantain stems, which contained a mass of rice, 
coloured with turmeric, and in which a three-branched iron lamp was stuck, The space in 
front of this was kept clear for persons making offerings and for the performers. The worship- 
pers usually squat all round, forming a sort of ring. 


On this occasion about 1,500 persons were present, and some had come from a distance of 
more than 30 miles! We were asked to sit down at the end opposite to the altar, 


The performance commenced by the entry into the open space of twe men of the Billavar 
caste, of whom one represented Jarandaya, and the other his dumb servant Jumédi Banfi. 
They were dressed with a fillet round the head and bangles on the ankles, such as dancing- 
girls wear, They held a highly ornamented sword upright in their left hands and a brass bell 
in the right, and walked up and down the open space, attended by fan and umbrella-bearers, 
and under a portable canopy. The one who represented Jirandaya quivered hysterically in 
every muscle and from time to time rung his bell slowly, and occasionally rested the bell 
which was heavy, on his shoulder. It was the belief of the worshippers that he did so, 
because he was possessed by the demon Jérandaéya. 


After about half an hour the pombada actorsappeared. These had their faces thickly painted 
with ochre, and were covered with g long fringe of cocoa leaves.271 The pombada representing 
Jirandaya wore a kirdia, or semi-circular ornament, over the head and shoulders, just jike that 
which we see in the brass idols sold in the bazaars, Both had a sword, with blade like that of 
a Malay kris, and a bell. The two parties continged dancing for a while, and then the 
Billavar representing Jarandiya resigned the charge of the ceremony to the pombada, by taking 
in each hand some flowers and betel leaves and,throwing them over the other. In this manner, 
the demon was transferred from the Billavar to the pombada a¢tor. He at once com- 
menced dancing furiously, howling and ringing his bell, while the incantation of the origin and 
deeds of the demon he represented were sung in Tulu to an accompaniment of tom-toms and 
horns, and similar noisy instrnments, all of which, together, produced a most hideons din. 


After the incantation was oyer Jarandiya put on a metal mask, and his servant held in his 
hand a similar mask with a pig’s snout to it. The dancing then became very violent, and the 
performers, who had evidently already indulged in intoxicating liquors to a great extent, became 
plainly hysterical. Meanwhile the devotees offered cocoanyis and plaintaing, ete,, at the tripod. 


The incantation of Jarandsya” may be literally translated from the Tuln as follows: — 


‘Qn a Tuesday at noon, the herg Jarandaya came to the Atrel ferry, riding on a white 
horse and holding a white umbrella. He ordered the ferry-man, Kunya, to bring the ferry- 
boat. The feryy-man replied that the boat did not belong to him, that he was not to get the 
fare, and thatthe boat had been kept by one Kote Bale Bermane for crossing the river on 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 


“*No matter, if the boat is kept by him for crossing the river; I will give you the proper 
fare. Bring the boat to this side,’ said Jérandiya. 


31 ‘With the flowers of the areca palm according to Mr, Manner. 
23 This is practically text No. 5 in the MSS. 38 That is, ‘the Brahman.’ 
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«*As soon as he had said this, the ferry-man brought the boat. 


‘** Tender cocoanuts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Kulur and Mulki. Therefore, I 
am going to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk,’ said Jarandiaya. 


**He got into the boat. The boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. Jirandiya murdered the ferry-man Kunya. 


‘He proceeded further and entered the bodies of Kote Bile Bermane, of a weeping child 
and a lowing calf. Wondering what this could be, he (Kote Bale Bermane) sent for one Maiyya 
Bermane. The latter looked into the praina-book.* He found that a demon of the name of 
Jirandaya had arrived in the village from the south. A she-buffalo, together with her calf, 
were offered to the demon Jarandiiya. 


A 


“There was a guard in the demon’s gudi. Jirandiya was known by three names, viz., 
Jirand4ya of the sthana, Jarandaya of the kottige (#. e., the cow-shed), and Jarandaya of 
the Chavadi.”’ 


« Vishnu’s flag with the fignre of garuda was raised. The feast began. The yard was full 
of people. The gudi was full of lamps. The demon Jarandiya settled himself in the place.” 


After the incantation the following dialogue took place between the pombada representing 
Jarandiya and the headman :— 


Pombada. “I ask you people of this village and caste, shall I, with joy, enter into this 
Pombada ?” 


Head-man and some of the people. ‘‘ Yes, with joy!” 
Pombada. “ Who are present of those who do not belong to this caste P ” 


Head-man. ‘‘There are some Brahmans here. There is also the judge-séhib of this place, 
and one of the Padres,®* &c., &c. All these have come with joy.” 


Pombada. “ Well, give them presents. Are there none here, who have come from far 
places P” 


Head-man. “There are some from Mulki, &ec., people of this caste.” 
Pombada. ‘ Give them to eat.’ 


After this, the demon Jarandaya, through the pombada of course, asked for food. Heaps 
of rice, cocoanuts, &c., were presented to him. Also twelve fowls were killed and given to the 
pombada. He bit them and gave them away to his caste people. After having touched some 
of the food, he washed his hands, besmeared them with powdered sandal-wood, and, sitting 
down ona stool, took the sword and bell into his hands, which he had put down before taking 
the food. Then he rose from the stool and asked :—‘*‘ What was your object in celebrating this 
festival 2”? The head-man explained that it was performed in accordance with a vow, and asked 
his blessing. The pombada said :— ‘‘Itis all well. I shall perform everything to your 
satisfaction.” 


Then the pombada who represented Jarandiya, again, commenced to tremble and quake 
hysterically, and, rolling his bloodshot eyes, gave out his oracles, Every one was addréssed 
according to his rank, and if the miserable medium (as a bystander informed us) offends a rich 
Banta by omitting any part of his yard-long titles, he is made to suffer for it. 


The performance continued as long as the medium could hold out, and then recommenced 
in similar style with the representation of the second Bhiita. It took three days and nights to 
finish the series of the five Bhitas. And certainly the performer fairly earned the eight rupees, 
which were paid to him for his heavy work! 





2 Work on astrology. 25 4. ¢., Dr. Burnell and the Rev. Joh. Hesse. 
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IV. 


Extracts from Burnell’s Notes, and the Commentary thereon,?6 made after 
Witnessing the foregoing céremonies.27 


The festival was held on March 23rd, 1872, and the three succeeding nights at Mangalore 
in the house of Dhfiimappa, head of the Billavar caste. B.?8 


This festival is not an annual one, but occurs only once in fifteen to twenty years in fulfil- 
ment of some previous vow. Its proper name is Iliéchchhida-néma, which means a festival 
belonging to one house only, in contradistinction to the annual festival, which is celebrated in 
the Bhita-temple, and is, therefore, called Sanada-néma. Néma is a Tulu Brahmanism for the 
Skr. niyama. The Jlléchchhida-néma lasts for five nights, from Friday to Tuesday. C. 

The festival begins at about 7 or 8p.m., and consists of a pantomimic representation 
of the stories told of the Bhitas, who are then supposed to inspire the actor and enable him to 
foretell events. Two castes take part in this, the Billavar and the Pombada. The first is the 
highest and will not drink spirits; so that up to a certain time, a double representation is 
necessary: B, 

The altar used is called tiruvayana. C. 

The five images are called together bhanddra (== sdhilya); and are named (1) Jérandaya, 
(2) Sara-jumadi, (3) Kantanetri-jumadi, (4) Marlu-jumadi, and (5) Panfjurli. livery 
article used on the altar is taken from the temple for the purpose. C. 

About six feet in front of this is a common wooden tripod about two feet high. On this 
is a square frame formed of cocoa leaves (really of some part of the trunk of the plantain. C.), 
and in it a pyramid of (boiled. C.) rice and turmeric (to colour the rice. C,), into which a three- 
branched iron lamp is stuck, thus : — B. 





In front of this are placed the offerings. Fowls and ( P) goats (in the Asurakriya) are, 
decapitated and the warm blood drunk by the officiating priest. B. 


Tam informed by a former Bhita-priest, now a Christian, that no offerings or sacrifices are 
made at the dévakriya, because the déva is not supposed to need any food. At the dsurakriyd 
fruits and chiefly fowls are offered. A Billava priest kills the fowl and then gives it to a 
pombada, who bites it at once and then gives it to his fellow caste- people, who eat it. All this 
is confirmed by my munshi, a Brahman. OC, 


The Billavar Jarandfya resigns charge of the ceremony to the yombada (by taking in each 
hand some flowers and betel leaf and throwing it over the other) who commences dancing 
furiously, howling, and ringing his bell. B, 

36 See anie, p. 2. 
*T Tt is not worth while to give the whole of the notes, as the “ description’ was clearly made up from them. 
38 B. means Burnell: 0. means the Commentary. 
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Flowers and rice, pticarri or hiakki, are thrown on the pombada, as the mearts of transfer- 
ring the Bhita from one person to another. There is a Canarese and T'ulu proverb — ‘‘ throwing 
flowers on a Bhita,” which is applied to a man provoked into a fury by some remark, C. — 


The Bhiita stories are sung, not by the man possessed by the Bhita, but by some other 
person, male or female: frequently by the wife of the pombada representing the Bhita. C, 


There is in Mangalore, and not far from the place where the ceremony which I saw was 
conducted, a stone called Guttyamma, before which a ceremony is performed once in 
60 years (once in 19 years, and a former Bhita-priest told me it had taken place thrice in his life 
time. C.). The stone is said to tremble sympathetically with the medium, as he dances. 
This cyclic festival occurred last in 1871.2 Both ceremonies are largely attended, not only by 
the members of the two castes given to this worship, but by Bantas also and even Brahmans, who 
seem to regard it as an excellent entertainment and a laudable usage. At the festival to-day 
(23rd March 1872) several persons had come from Mulki in order to be present. B. 


This stone (Guttyamma), placed between two temples which are situated near one 
another, belongs to the Malayalam-speaking Billavars in Mangalore. The festival is 
called Kalliyata. Oil is poured over the stone, etc. 


Vv. 


Note on a printed slip attached to Burnell’s “ Description,’? by Major BR. C. Temple. 


Attached to the original MS. “description” above printed, are pages 51 and 52 of some 
perodical, apparently belonging to the Basel Mission and printed in German type. Unfor- 
tunately these pages have been cut in half, so that only the top halves are now in existence. 


The fragment of p. 51 seems to contain accounts of the Basel Mission, and the eommencement 
of an article:— Das Bewegung im Tululand, nach einem Bericht von Missionar Brigel®° in 
Mangalur vom 17 Februar. 


The upper half of page 52 contains, however, the plate given below and a short description 
thereof, which is of much interest in the present connection. I give a translation of it. 










it i yo. 
age cen Ti 
lina wasted 
ae 






‘ 


oie 





29 Burnell was writing in 1872. % Author of a Tulu Grammar, published in 1872. 
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Figures of Bhitas-from Tulu-land. 


Observations.— The images of Bhiitas here given on a very small scale are from the 
originals in Mission Museum at Basel. The figures ave in brass. We have already made a 
communication on the Bhiita-worship of the Tulu people in H. B. for December 1869, p, 104. 
In explanation of the figures we give the views expressed by Graul (Itetse in Ostindun, L. 
184 ff.) :—‘ In Talu-land they worship ten Bhitas proper or demons, and seven spirits of the dead. 
On the whole it appears that all this devil-worship leads back to an original period of herocs, 
when, long ago, Nimrods ruled the land and perhaps the bold hunter cleared it of dangerous wild 
beasts. It is thus that we can clearly explain the circumstance, that on every public temple is 
painted a horseman with flowing garments, while, close by, the hog [der Béer (das Secharein) |, 
the buffalo, the tiger and wild beasts, dangerous to the crops and herds, are sporting in ws 
significant jumble. The seven spirits of the dead are apparently the spirits of heroes, and it 
is very significant that the proud, warlike cock is the chief live offering brought to the 
Bhiias.” Compare with the undermentioned new tract: — Mission Life amony the Lulus (Bin 
Missionsleben unter den Tulus). 


Tam alraid that the above extract, so carefully preserved for upwards of twenty years, is 
not so valuable as the picture it professes to explain. 


30 Gejjemalle, 


VI. 

A list of the principal Bhiitas, furnished by the late Rev. A. Minner, 
Abbage-Dirage. "  GidinAwate. 
Akkarasupuiijide. Ginde. 
Aliseitine. Gulive. 
Aunappe. CGulee. 

5 Annidrakalkude. 35 Tsurakamarc 
Arasula. Ishitudéwate. 
Babbare. dirancdiye. 
Bafijanatiye, Jathadhiri. 
Bante. Jattive. 

10 Batandi. Jdsipurse. 
Biwanne. Samadi, 
Beinik. Jiuhbhure. 
Beirawe. Kitlabeirawe. 
Berme. Kilamma. 

15 Bheirawo. 45 Kalarahn. 
Bommartiaye, Kilaritri. 
Chimuki. Kalarkayi. 
Chimandi. Kalastri. 
Chandi. Kaléswart. 

20 Chumiidi. 50 Kalkude. 

| Deiyire. Kallabh fits. 
Dharmadeiwa. Kalluratiye. 
Dharmidi. Kalluruti. 
Dhimimaiti. Kamiberla, 

25 Dhimre. 55 Kaiidela-jumidi. 
Duggaliye. Kantabare. 
Durgi. Kanyakumire. 
Dnusitali. Kariyamalle. 
Gandhiri. Katanetri.- 


60 Khadgariwane. 
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Kodathbadaye. Nétramukkuli, - 
Kodamantaye. | Niche. 
Koddabu. 100 Padkanataye. 
Kondalatkare., ‘Panemiade. 

65 Korage. Pafijurli. 
Korati. Pathikondiye. 
Kitichannaye. Patilabheirawe. 
Kitipaije. 115 Patilagulige. 
Kshétrapale. Pejirendye. 

7) Kudpalu. Pilichandi. 
Kuju bakaiije. Pésralataye. 

, Kukkilataye. Potte. 
Kumiraswimi., 11G Poyikanatiye, 
Kuppepanjurli. Pudahbire, 

27> Karatti. Pilandaye. 

Kn rave. Réhugulige, 
Telkxkesiri. Raktééwavri. 
Maddadkataye. 15 Rudrachavndi. 
Mahtsware. * ° Rundira-pafijurh, 

80 Mahéswari. Sam pigetiye. 
“Mahisandaye, Saikalerulige, 
“Ma Llaraye. Saralu-jumadi, 
“Mazhmayi. 120 Sarimahakari, 
Mandi. Sonne. | 

85 Maxlu-jumadi. Subyamma. 
Miyaldi. Sikotteri. 
Miyandaly. Tannimanige, 
“Mu ddiltaye. 125 Uehchandi. 
Miide. Wdpishnaye. 

9) Mukkémbe. Dla di, 
Mindatiye. Dllaye. 
Mirtilaye. Warmalataye, 
Nadu. 130 Wadaltaye. 
Nandigéne, Wikuballare, 

95 Niraltaye. Worte, 
Nellrytiye, 133 Yenmanniye, 
Netieryohanndi, ; 


“vIn, 
THE ORIGIN OF “I= DEMONS, 
By the late Rev. A, Manner,*! 


*Tox..t. 


Adidy Narfyana dévery bhilékonn srist im=alpamaga, &re balatia phigodn iswarelé datta 
bhaigoda Brahmelé kullondu akulu irveryla N&ripran. dévereda kéndini danendynda :— 


‘¢Indi, bhimidy-inaraminya pakki parane pijimlu yenpatta nala lakshintra pranilengla 
srishti maltydy indekulegy takka dhdranuta koriwinims bhiimigy yenma dikkygy yenma arasulu 
diya, Akule pudaryg; Indre, Agni, Yama, Neireitye, Varune, Vayavye, Kubéra, 
fsinye. Ifichitti yenma gana urasulegy dikkp.da adhikirole kArya, ritre pagely api lekka 





1 Thia consists of a text and alzhost literal translataign «of story related by an old Tulu Brahman in 1886. 
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——————————————————— 
akASoda Sfirya Chandre-inpi i raddeny diya; undattande Aji tihgolu mariyala 4ji tingolu 
aregala, sitéshna ifchittineny mita malta.” 


Undu, mata yenkulegy santésha dndy andgdu pannaga, Narayana déveru lgvaryada pandint 
dinendunda. 


“Tnda, {A yanylé 4 Brahmela nama miverylé ittudy bhdlika paraléka frély lékada adhi- 
karonu telvodu. Brahma, Vishnu, Mahésware; inpi mfiji pudarydikalu nama idappodu. 
Yenku srishti malpu adyéga, Brahmagu stiti malpu udyéga, Mahésvaragy laya malpa adyéga.”” 


Tichitti udyéga nama malpodu andydy tanykule alayi némaka maltondy, Nirdyanagu visa 
malpere Vaikuntha, Iswaragy visa malpere Kailtsa, Brahmagu vasa malpere Satya lika. 
Tfichitti jagulenu maltondu, bokka dévaléka srishtisiyery. Muppatta miji Koti déwateleny undu 
maltudy risileny, hiha gandharvereny, apsarastrileny, yakshareny mini anda maltudy, mokalegu 
mitavichirogu Dévéndre. 


Inpi arasuna adhikiraste Adu didy padynily léka rakehane maltondy uppunaga, ‘Kailisa 
patnodu tévare sithhisanodu kullondu tana siratonji ganda ganali, saratahiji Bhitala Vira- 
bhadvadi pramatheru 4yi mukhya ganakule nadutu uppunaga dre bodedi. 


ParvatAadévi santishodu kandanyada kéndini danendunda :— 


e 
«© fivaré, t bhitdkodu uppie janokulu pika jana pApishteru, pika° jana punyavantery 
Avere kirana dine? Avenuirg yenky vistirady Benes 


Andudy kennaga, Isvare pandini. 


Inda, Parvatiyé, kenla. Yena parsva bhagodu i sirattofiji gandaganala sarattoiji Bhi- 
tala udbhavadu puttiya. Aikulu -yenany yépald sévemaltondu yenany Asraya maltondu itta; 
Apaga yanu akulegy mechchidy sahiyogu bédadu, sarattonji rogajenu puttiye, diyegandunda 
16kodu paka jana dushtereny pika jana panavu dravy’ée akanikarilu inpi pipishtereny bhanga 
malpere bédidy undenu malpodindy ; ; ijjinda ilékodu naramanyere garva hechchidy badaveregu 
diiija upadra malperg. Andudy tidu ifichene malpodindy. A Samayodu i Bhitaln mita 
kidudu yena yedury adda bi rudu pangini danendunda :— 

‘O Déveré, i yedkuleny srishti malta yehkujegy aharalaé korla, Yeikulu badavu bajeludy 
tadevande. kulluva.’? Andudu nattongnaga, yann dkalegu appane kordu pandini:— Inda, 
nikulu bhilékagu pédu p&pishteregy upadra kordu akale kaidydy nikujlu 4haéra 
gettonle, yenany nambundkalegy upadra korade.’ 

Andyudu pandudu appane kornaga ft bhitola kéndini :~ 

‘Déveré, iry appane korinava yenkulegy saitésha andy, andala ldkada papishtery 
idappunikala yéru inpinavu gurta yenkulegy, teriyuji, avu teriyu lekka matra appane koroda, 

Andudy bhitolu nattonupaga, yanu appane korini dinehdunda :— 


‘Ind4, l6kada p&pishferegu yany dumbu dal& vofji réga béne sankadals nana 
tarata upadrolenyla kondu padave apaga nikulu afichittin& kuleny tadu pattule; 
pattiyarda nikulegu dhara tikkundu.’ 


Andydy pandydy, Appane kornaga 4 bhitalu kuda arike malinudyu kéndini déneidynda:— 


‘O Déveré, iichitti réga sahkadoda uppu naramanyereny yenkulu patigda andydy Akalegy 
teriyuni yeficha? .Undeky dane gurta P’ 


Andydy arike maltudu kendery :— 
‘Apage yany pandini dinendyida, Indé, lékodu balmedaka]ul& jyotisheryta yantra- 


géreruls uflery, akuleny yany undu maltudy dite; akule mukhéntra teridy nikulegy 


ahara koruvery, undu nikulegy iyavu; nana nikuju hechcha p&terade.? Andydy 
pandudu, appane koriye.’ 
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Andala 4 bhiitalu kuda iswara kaitalyu battydu dreda arike maltudukéndini. ; 


“QO Déveré, yenkulu bhilékogu jattudy power appane koriyary, anda yeikulu vodegu 
povodn, vélu uppodu P” 


Andudu kuda nattqnunega, lévare akulegu uttara kordu pandini :— 


“‘Inda, nikule pudarulu yény pratyéka pratyékidy korpeandudy pandydu, nikulu Bob- 
barye, Kudgaravane, Pathikondaye mini ifchittinikulu tenakdi rajyodu vasa aduppule ; 
nanala nikule sérigegu pika bhitoleny kadapuduve. Mahishastrereny nikuledoppa bada 
kayi désodu uppady Pokkalé nikule sérigegu paka bhiitolenglé deivolenyli kadapudave ; 
undattande Mallaraye Anappe Tattige inpi bhitolenyli paddayi rajyoddu mudayi raéjya mutta 
yanu béte kadapuduwe.” 


Afdudy { bhitolegu. Tachitti appane kornaga, Mahakalilé, Virabhadrela, durdévi 
Marila lakkndy kannu kethpu maltondu Iévarada pandini danendynda :-—~ 


“OQ vara déveré, i Bhitalegy aharagn appane kordu kadapudavary; yenkuleny try 
madatriyary atta ? Andi t regu madatundalé, yenkulegu madaitijji, Yenhkulegula itte sadi 
tajale.”’ 


Anduydy 4 devatelu noftany naga tware pandini. 


‘Toda, Dhimavati inpi Bhita bhimidu Tulu désodu Madabedrady Chantere simedy 
Bailapari Ballakule jagudy. Stala poyidy kulludu. Undu altududy paddayi Samudra muttala 
nina prastipa lakkidy f nina bhogaledy kéla balilu gettondu nina ahira Sindudy santoshadu 
uppala. Andudu vara kordu ikuleny kadapudiyery.” ; 


Aichane hechcha itti Bhitalenyta wonjonji jigudy appane kordu kadapudiyery. A 
sanigati nana dumbu panpundau, 


Translation. 


In the beginning, when the god Narfyana created the earth, Isvara sat on his right and. 
Brahma on his left side. They both spoke to Nardyana, questioning him as follows : — 


“To! on the earth thou hast created eighty-four lakhs of living creatures, from man down 
to birds, reptiles, ants, etc., and thou hast also given them proper food. ‘For thy (world) earth 
thou gavest eight kings for the eight points of the compass. Their names are: Indre, Agni, 
Yame, Neireitye, Varune, Vayavye, Kubére, Isanye. Such eight kings thou hast made 
and didst give them the ils over the points of the compass. That there may be night and 
day, thou putiest in the sky two bodies, the sun and the moon. Besides this, thou didst make six 
months rainy season and six months hot season! Such thou didst, and for all this we rejoice !” 


When he had said thus, Nardyana said to lévara as follows : — 


“Lo! thou and I and Brahmi, we three together have to govern earth and heaven ; yea, the 
twice seven worlds. Brahm&, Vishnu, Mahéévare; these three names let us have! I will do 
the work of creation, Brahma that of preservation, and Mahéévare that of destruction.” 

Thus having resolved to perform such respective functions, they made Vaikuntha into the 
abode of Nariyana, Keilisa into the residence of tévara, and Satyaléka into the abode of 
Brahma. Thus the world of gods was made, and three karérs of gods, Rishis, Gandharvas,, 
Apsarasas, etc., were created, and over all these Dévéndra was put as their king and rulex. 

While thus protecting the fourteen worlds, lévara was sitting on his throne at Keilisa in 
the midst of his thousand and one male Ganas, and thousand and one Bhitas, and other 
principal Ganas, including even Virabhadra. 


Then his wife Parvati joyously addressed her husband as follows : — 


“© léyara, why are some of the people living on earth sinners and some meritorious ? 
Tell me this in detail.” 
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When-thus asked, lévara spoke as follows : — 

“ Listen, 0 Parvati. See, on either side of me these thousand and one male Ganas, and 
thousand and one Bhtta-ganas have come into existence. They are always serving me and 
‘ dependent on me, and I was pleased with them, and for their aid I created one thousand and 
one diseases, because it was necessary to punish the wicked and money-léving and proud sinners 
on earth; otherwise the pride’of the people on earth would increase and the poor would be 
much oppressed. Having seen this, I had to doas I did. Atthat time all these Bhitas assembled 
and, prostrating before me, addressed me as follows :—‘O God, thou hast created us, (therefore) 
give us food! We suffer hunger and thirst and are unable to endure it any longer.’ 

‘¢When they thus begged I commanded them, saying as follows: ‘Lo! Goyouon 
earth and give the sinners there trouble and obtgin your food from their hands! 
(But) do not trouble those who believe in me!’ 

“Having heard this, these Bhiitas asked: —‘O God! We rejoice at what you have 
commanded us, but we cannot distinguish those who are sinners on earth; therefore, please 
direct us how to know them,’ 

‘*When the Bhittas so prayed, I commanded, saying: — ‘Lo! I shall beforehand charge 
the sinners on earth with some disease, with sickness and all kinds of trouble; you can then 
discover and seize such persons, and by, doing so you can get food.’ 


. When so commanded, the Bhittas questioned me, saying :— 

‘O God! How shall snch men as are afflicted with disease know that we have seized 
them ? What is the sign of it ?’ 

‘** When so questioned, I commanded and spake to them thus :— 

‘Lo! In the world I have created soothsayers, astrologers and those that prepare 
charms. Through them they will learn to know that you do it, and then they will give 
you food. This must be now enough for you. Speak no more.’ 

“Thus I discharged them.” 

But afterwards the Blifitas came again to [évara and questioned him as follows :— 


“QO God! Thon hast commanded us to descend to the earth, but where shall we go 
(when we get) there p And where shall we stay ? Please tell us.” 


When they so begged of tévara he answered them saying ~~ 


“I will allot you separate names, such as Bobbarye, ‘Kadgaéravane, Pathikondaye. Ag 
such go you to the Southern countries and kingdoms and settle there. Besides this, I shall . 
send some Bhiitas to join you, and also the Mahisasuras shall be with you, in the Northern 
country. Also in future times I will send some Bhfitas and demons to join you. Besides this, 
T shall send Mallaraye, ee and Jattige, Bhitas, to stay from the Western part of the 
country to the Hastern pa ‘ 


When the Bhiitas were thus dismissed, Mahaikali, Virabhadra and the mischievous Mari 
rose, and with reddened eyes, addressed. Ivara, saying i= 


“O God Iévyara! Thou hast commanded food for the Bhittas and sent them away. Hast 
thou not forgotten us P Though thon hast forgotten, we have not. Therefore, now shew 
us, too, a way!” 


> 


When they thus begged, Iévara said ir 

* Lo, the Bhita Dhtmavati ison earth in Mudabidri in the Tulu land, and tins 
settled in a place belonging to the Beilapari Billalu of the Chantar’s Country. From 
that place to the Western sea shew your prowess in that region, and amongst your pleasures 
receive kolas and offerings. Thus take your food and be happy.” 

‘After these Bhiitas had been sent away, the remainder also were commanded to their 
respective places. This, however, will be told afterwards, 
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BUBRNELE MSS. :— No. I, 
THE SONG OF JUMADI. 


Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mogling, Mangalore, March, 
1872 :33 transliteration by Mr, Manner: translation from Burnell’s MS. checked hy Dr. 
Manner. Original text and translation occupies leaves 254 to 8 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 


Text. 
Jgumadi Paiddana, 


Purdluda Paramésri déveregu muppa dinata dyana ! 
Yély dinata chenduda bara! 
Muji dinata k6rida katta! 
Muppa. dinata bajjeida ambodi: kérida dida! 
5 Muppa dinata utchaya! Muppa dinata todary ! 
Kodi yéri ayanada minadana utchayo tiwodandudy 
Adtira Dére Beide péiwodaipe. 
Hiky nalu yenma kéri tankaye, 
Tana jéwy aruwatterenu madyanada mirte kAlyawélyoda miriye. 
10 Kérida kattogu powodandudy kérigu utry biry dipaye. 
Madyanada unasu béga aruwatteregu unpiye; 
Unpaédy tany jétra tuttiye. 
Pullya bannada taretra kattiye ; 
Karugy nurlarita miyana mutta padonde 
15 Dombugu kalkude pattonde. 
Tana jéwo aruwattere keity katti kiriny bududu koriye. 
Kori kattubilyda sidinu keity pattonde, 
Tana Adtra stanada illaly “ Puraluda kérida kattoda kéri gendudy batunda, 
Kérida tammana addye tududu balmana malpaiwe.’? 
20 Andydy Jumadi Bhitogu kei muggidy pandonde. 
Kéri pattdwonudu Addira stina illn jatte. 
Sarak4la Birmfna illada keitadegu batte. 
Apaga tiri kariyady tari mirnwe Birmana Beidye. 
Pardlyda Deweregy muppa dinata Ayana dpundno tiwere pbya ande.” 
25 “Hiky aye tiwere péwere sania kattere kéri ijji. - 
Kipudu ittinawuperade sari aide,” 
* Apaga yenkula pépa ikulla.” Aidudy tndkuluberi padondy pénaga Kapuduitti perade 
kelotyndy. 
Mékulu diichené Purdlygy péyery. 
Ane kattu attasa kadateru. 
30 Kudre katta kinni goli kadateru. 
Meily nalipu Meirepade kadatert. 
Keipe kfyery kadatery ; sipe knkknu kadaterg. 
Maralqra Kinni-muggery kadatery. 
Beilsal sandalige kadaterg. 
35 Pi mudipi Madumale kallu kadaterz. 
Gurupurada beilu kadatery manele beiluga 4 ayery. 
Amuiija beily kadateru. 
Purilugy mutta mutta ayeru. 
32 Mr. Manner notes that Jumédi is a Bhiita much feared and worshipped in every house. This song is recited 
by the dancer at a héla, ¢. ¢., a festival in nonons: of Bhitas held at the expense either of a single family or of a 


whole community. 
88 As per Burnell’s note on leaf 10 of MS. % Leaf 1 is the fiy-leaf, 


@ 
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Poralyda bakimarydy Manéluda einysiraln. 
40 Puraluda mfji sira aly. 
Puraluda gépurodu Pakkongullaye Chikkarayery mini kidudern. 
Dére Baidye péyinaye tana jéwu aruwattereny nirely tidnu kéri kattaye, 
Dombu kalkude kerpudu diyery, karuda muttu alpa kadete. 
Pakkongullaye Chikkardyeregy taggudy nelatu untiye. ; 
45 Solme-pude Padiye, dpaga akulu battana “ Dérebaidya nina jatidakulu P 
Kuddudery akledoppapédu kulla afdery.” 
, Ambe pédn jatidaklu, kulladara aidydy kei muggiye. 
Balle appa kulle aidudy mijiséraln kulliyere jige bududu koriyery. 
Akuledopané kulliye. 
50 Tanukule sukha dukkonu piteriyern. 
tig portinaga domhbaratady gali bijindu. 
Apaga nana gili bajuidu dine tipim. 
Kérileny woddiga afdery ? 
Nirmiirgodu lakki-Kumpali Kubala Dére piye 
55 Apaga Kubala Dére kérigula i Adjira Dére Baidya kOrigula jédu pati andn. 
“ Apaga kériny mata daidedy padudy balg suttuga buduka,” 
Andydy piterndy budiyerg. | a 
Adtra Dére Baidyagy kori tikkyady, katta diti baludulé sutta diti nuludula kérinyg 
mata kattiyery, 
, Mita imbyagé tikkuhdy 
60 Apaga Manelida einy sérilu Puraluda miiji saralu Pakkongulliye-Chikkaraye wottugu 
kidudu pandery :—~ 
“I Adaira Dére Baidya keity kalja baly kalla nailundandery,’? 
Kalla, balula pinaye kalla nilandudyla pinaye, 
t jageda gontula Rawuda gontula pithbe: hina baly tiwoda déwere. 
Dambe kalludu didyu pirmana malpodandery. 
65 Apaga dathbe kalludy didy satya bende. 
Baly gettonde, badaly irwara ying pipe andydy appane nattiye. 
Kéring tana aruwattere keity tumbiye.* 
Kori tuwhbawonudu sarine Atrela kadapugu batte, 
Kadapudaye kéri korla aide. 
70 A dumba tikkydi kéring koriye. . 
Tana illadegy. dandy pidudy tuthbiwonndn batte. 
A marakale kériny tolludu badedikeitu koriye. 
Moln bisaledy didy ulai pdyalu. 
Apaga & teity péti kori jiwady tana lads kubgludy keletundy. 
75 & Addara Dére Baidys illadegy parundy, ; 
Dére Beidyagy dumbu tikki Kéridy Addtra sanadaillala temmane malpe anyta 
imaltuja, 
Woda kadapudi marakalagy kordn batte aidudy papondy, 
Ayagu riba Satkade andy. Débegy Kanra katinindy danendynda, 
. Awa battgidala chinte ijji, ananda arpada tirgandy tirimei awn. 
80 Nina tagegeu sankuda tiwere popujanaé andydy taigadi. 
Débegy irky kana kattundy : 
Mélu kuduto lakkiyaly. ° 
Kandanya keitaly yiny tagegy sankada tadn barpe aidudy keida}y, 
“ Apaga natta nadirly Jamada portugu pépe andudy panhpand aide ?’” 
85 “ Afidy pandydu pédu tage sankada”’ tiyaln. 
Addara sanodu kéri adyudy addye sududu tammang malpéya}u. 
Apaga batti apatty niltundy. ; 
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Translation, 


Thirty days in honor of the Goddess Paramésri of Purdla! 
, Seven days play with bulls | 
Three days fighting with cocks ! 
Thirty days play with areca nuts, and gambling with cocoannts, 
© Thirty days festival! Thirty days illuminations of the guds ! 
The ceremony of raising Vishnu’s flag and the figure of Garnda | 
Adara Dére Baidya interided to go. 
With this intent he had four to eight cocks fed. 
‘ At an auspicious hour he sent for his young nephews. 
10 Intending to fight the cocks, he had water and grain served to them. 
He gave an early dinner io his little nephews, : 
And after dinner dressed himself in his full dress. 
He tied a red turban on his head, 
And put his best slippers on his feet. 
15 He held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. 
He put his best fighting-cocks into his nephews’ hands. 
A, number of spurs for the cocks he held in his own hands, 
In his house at Adtra (Jumédi’s) stana he swore : — “If I win the fight at Purala, 
I will celebrate a feast with cock’s flesh and baked meat.” 
20 Thus did he vow to Jumadi Bhita. 
With the cocks in his hand, he left his house and went to Adfira (Jnmidi’s) stdna, 
And reached the house of Sarakala Birmaina. 
Birména Baidya was drawing toddy from the cocoanut trees in the garden. 
Thirty days feast in honor of the goddess of Purala. Let us gio and see it !” 
25 “I should indeed be glad to go: |but I have no cocks for the fight, 
I have only hens at Kipi’’ — replied the other. 
“Then we will go, you stay away,” said the company and turned their backs on him. Just 
then the hens at Kapi crowed! 
However, they walked on to Purila. | 
They passed the aégvatia tree, to which they tie elephants. 
30 They passed the little banyan tree, to which they tie horses. 
They passed the rock Meile, on which. peacocks were dancing, 
They passed the bitter nue vomica tree, and the sweet mango tree. 
They passed the village of Kinni-muger in Maralar. 
They passed the sandalika avenue by the side of the paddy fields, ; 
85 They passed the rock Madumalja, where the people dress their heads with flowers, 
They passed the Gurupura paddy fields and came to Manéli, 
They passed the paddy fields of Amufija, 
And drew nearer and nearer to Purala, 
In the fleld Bakiméra at Puréla were five thousand men of Manéli, 
40 And three thousand men of Purila,. 
At the gate of Poréla, Pakkongollaya, Chikkarfya and others were assembled. 
Dére Baidya arrived with his little nephews and secured the cocks in a shady place, 
Laid down his umbrella and took the slippers from off his feet. ° 
A little below Chikkarfya, Pakkoigollaya stood on some low ground, 
45 Said Solmapuda Paédiys-and others:—O Dére Baidya, hast thou come ? 
People of thy caste are assembled, go and sit in their company.” 
He went and saluted them and said:— “ Are my caste-fellows assembled P” 
Then all the three thousand exclaimed :— “Come and sit among us |” and they madé room 
for him. a3 
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He sat down among them. 
50 They told each other their stories. 
By that time the noon heat had gone and a cool wind began to blow. 
And now they said to each other :— “ The breeze is blowing, why should we longer delay ? 
Let us array the cocks for fighting.” 
Now arrived are Lakkikumpali Kubala Dére from Nirmarga: 
- 55 Then they tried if the cook of Kubala Dére would match that of Adfra Dére Baidya, 
and these said :— 
Det us arm our cocks with spurs and put them to fight.” 
And they did accordingly. 
Adara Dére Baidya’s cock won the fight, and the cock which had belonged to the opposite 
party, 
Fell to the lot of his party. - 
60 Then the five thousand men of Manéli and the three thousand of Porila and Pakkon- 
gollaya and Chikkaréya complained :— 
“ Adara Dére Baidya hath a charmed spur and a charmed threag !”? 
“T know neither charmed spur nor charmed thread : 
(But) what place is most favourable and when Ribu is most auspicious. This I know.” 
“We must see your spur, and you must putit on the long flat rock in front of the god 
' and swear to us.” 
65 Then he put the spur on the stone and swore. 
Taking his spur back he twice asked leave to go home, 
The cocks he put into his nephew’s hands. 
Thus they went straight to the Atrela Ferry. 
The ferry-man begged a cock of him. 
70 He gave him the one that came first. 
The remainder he put on a stick and brought home, 
The ferry-man gave the cock to his wife. 
She put it in an earthen pot and went inside. 
The dead cock revived, and going to the house-top, began to crow. 
75 It flew to the house of Adtira Dére Baidya. 
(Adtira) Dére Baidya vowed # feast in his house to Adtira Jumédi, but he gave none. 
(For he) gave (the cock) to the ferry-man. So he became sick. 
Then his sister Débe had a dream about it, and she heard a voice, saying 


‘‘ Care not for the misfortune that has befallen him, for he will soon be free from it. 
80 Go not to see your sick brother.’’ 


This was the dream of Débe in the night, 

Startled by the dream she suddenly got up, 

And asked her husband’s leave to vidit her sick brother. 

“ At this dread hour of the night yon say that you will go P” 
85 “Yes, I will go and see my sick brother ;’’ and she went away. 


Then she prepared a cock in the Adtra sthama, baked bread and made a feast. 
Then he was at once relieved of his sickness, 


® 


BURNELL MSS.—No. IT, 
PANJARLI.35 
Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mégling, Mangalore, and signed 


‘“M.”: translation according to Burnell’s MS, Origmal text and . aie 
1086 to 14 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. = translation occupies, leaves 





35 So in title, but Paiijurli in the text. © Leaf 9 is blank. 
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Translation, 


It is said that Pafijarli was born on the ghdts, and the story runs thus :— 
A sow gave birth to a twin brother and sister. 


‘¢ Now we must descend the gidts ! Whatgod shall we serve? If we serve the god 
Sidalinga in the South, he will probably accept our services, but his male attendants will not 
allow that. If we should offer to serve the god Mahalingésvara in the North, he may pro- 
bably accept our services, but his male attendants will not let us serve him. 


* Now there is the god Jimmappa in the Hast, mightier than all the gods and Bhitas. He 
is remarkably powerful, but his male attendants will interfere. There is the god Subraya on 
the ghdts. He will permit us to serve him, but his male attendants will not allow that,’ 


Such were the contending thoughts of Pafiji Gujjare, king of the pigs, blacker than the 
berry called kér, and of Pafiji Kali, queen of the pigs, whiter than the flower called jambe. 


Now they resolved to become the servants of the god Subraya, giving him offerings, 
in case the male attendants should interfere. Intending to descend the gidts, they consecrated 
five or six offerings to the god, bathed their heads and bodies, and, starting from the eastern 
gate, came to the western, and humbly asked the blessing of the god, thus :— 


“Up to this day we were brother and sister, and now we descend the ghats, and 
will become husband and wife !”? 


The god said, ‘Be it so,” and they walked down the ghéis. 


The wife became pregnant, and when they reached the low country, she was seven months 
big with child. The colour of her breasts faded and her head became dirty. 


As she was completing the seventh month of her pregnancy, she felt the peculiar desire 
occasioned by pregnancy, and to satisfy it, her husband brought her yams (héne), plantains and 
creepers. 


When she was in the tenth [lunar] month of her pregnancy, the time of giving birth was 
near, and. it became necessary to build a shed and to dig a pit. 


‘Go thou and find me out a branch of the karya kardta tree, and another of the plant called 
éimullu. The pit I shall dig myself,” said the wife. 


The husband went and brought the medicines, and in the meanwhile she dug a pit and 
built a shed, and sat within it possessed (by a Bhita). While there, she began to feel the 
pangs of child-birth. She ground her teeth with pain, and her hair stood on end. Her groans. 
wero heard in the four worlds, and her sighs resounded in the three worlds. Both in her back 
and in her womb she felt rueful throes, and at each pang she brought forth a pig. 


Three or six days after giving birth to her young, she descended into the low country with 
them. She could not find a good garden any where, and so she entered the pleasure garden 
of the god Isvara, and, having entered it, she laid waste the plantains, the creepers, and the 
plant called kéne, and then returned to her own place in the forest. 


When Ivara awoke in the morning and looked at his garden, he found the whole garden 
laid waste and spoke to his servants thus :-— 


‘Some wild beast has entered the garden, and has destroyed everything in it. Go you, 
and find it out.” 


They searched every part of the forest, every pit, street, lane and house, and at Jast found 
the sow sitting possessed (by a Bhita) within a shed under a g#mullw plant. The people ‘of the 
whole town joined together and shot the pig and the sow dead. The young ones the god 
Isvara took up in a blanket and carried to his palace. 
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His wife Parvati had no children, and he said to her :— 


“You have no children, therefore bring up these young ones with great care and attention,” 
and he gave them into her care, and she brought them up. 


About four or five months afterwards, they began to lay waste the garden. The god 
Isvara saw this and said :— 

“ These evil ones I shall not allow to live, but will shoot them dead. Then Parvati wept 
bitterly and said to her husband :— 

‘‘ To this day have I taken care of them, and you shall not kill them before my very eyes.” 


Then the god fsvara carsed them thus :— 


“No more be Patiji (pigs), but be known to the world henceforth as Pafijarli 
(Bhita). Descend into the country and get tribute from the people ;” and on account of the 
curse of lavara they became the Bhita Pafijarli. 


BURNELL MS8S.—No, III. 


THE SONG OF DEYIBAIDI. 


Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Miégling, Mangalore, and signed 
“M.”: translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original text and translation oceupies leaves 
15 to 2287 inclusive in Burnell'’s MSS. 


Translation. 


In Sankamale, a woman of the Joti Brabman caste, was, as soon as she had attained 
to puberty, left in a forest with her eyes bound with a cloth. 


A certain man, named Séyina Baidya, had gone to that forest on that very day to draw 
toddy from the kadaméa (baini) tree. While he was drawing toddy, the blossoms of the tree fell 
on the head of the Brihman woman. 


Then she said, “ Whoever you may be, if yon are a male, I shall call you my brother, 
and if a female, my sister.” 


On hearing these words, he descended from the tree, and then he said that he would ask 
one Parmale Ball4}] whether he could take her home. So he asked the opinion of the 
Ballal thus : — 


‘I found a certain woman left in the forest with her eyes fast bound with a. cloth, Can I 
take ber to my house ?”’ ' 


Then said the Ballil, ‘Go and take her to your house, and take good care of her.” 


So he went to the forest, undid the cloth which bound her eyes, and went home in her 
company, taking with him the toddy. He lived in the house of his wife at Barke, and the 
woman and his wife lived in the house together. The women began to quarrel with each other. 


Then he married the Brahman woman to one Kantanns Baidys, residing in a 
garden in Kurgél. After the marriage she became pregnant, and bronght forth for the first 


time @ female child. In its seventh year the child learned to s snd. marri 
; peak was th 
to Paiyya Baidya, a rich man in Palji. = = 


While these events were taking place, another Balla] went to a village named Bonte Mara, 
and as he was travelling along, he was hurt in the foot by a thorn of the white kdsana tree 
Being hurt the Balla] fell to the earth; when he tumbled down he said (to his companions) :— 

“*'Why do you stand looking at me? Come ont of this forest 
Chavadi Sankayyé and Bidi Bommayys, take me to a house.” 


Sa aaa a te 
7 Leaf 18 is blank, 


and carry me onward. 
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Then they cut the branches of a tree, formed a rough litter with them, bore him to a house, 
and they seated him there. He caught cold and suffered from fever. 


“Bring me a man that knows medicine and charms,” said the Balla]. 


Then Ammanna Bannayya asked Birmanna Baidya to treat the Ballal, and the latter 
came immediately and gave him medicine, and uttered some charms. When he had done this, 
the cold, the fever, and the swelling (in the foot) rapidly increased day by day and became very 
large. The Ballal could not taste his food, and could not sleep, and so he asked whether any 
other physicians or magicians could be found. He was told that there was one Sayina 
Baidya, who knew medicine and magic. 


The Balla] then asked that Sayina Baidya might be sent for, for a bandage. Accordingly 
Chivadi Sankayya and Bidi Bommayya went to him, and asked him to treat the Ballal with 
medicine and with charms. 


“‘T cannot bring medicine from the forest, as Iam quite blind. I have a sister Deyi, 
who cooks food for one Kantanna Baidya and eats with him. Go there. She knows everything,” 
said Séyina Baidya. 

They went to her house and called out her name. She came out, hearing the call, and 
enquired. who it was that called her and what was their object. 


They replied, ‘‘ We are only the servants of a Balla], who has ordered us to ask you to 
come and adminster medicine to him and utter charms.” 


“ T would have come, but I am fully pregnant,’’ answered the woman. 


On hearing this answer they returned to the Balla]’s house. The Balli] was eagerly 
expecting their return, and they said (to him) :— 

“ She says that she would have come, but she is pregnant. She says that she is acquainted 
with medicines, but that she cannot walk, because she cannot see her feet, for her womb has 
become very heavy.” 

Then the BallAl ordered his litter to be adorned and carried to her house. His servants 
ancordingly adorned the litter, and bore it to her house and placed it at the gate. They 
‘asked her to come to him, and then she said :-— 

“ Fe has sent me a thing that is quite useless to me,”’ and having said this, she went to 
geven different forests, and brought handfuls of seven kinds of leaves. After fetching these, 
she went to three other forests, and brought handfuls of three kinds of roots. Then she went 
home and fetched a cocoanut from upstairs and placed itin the litter as an offering to the 
litter | She also put the medicine into it and walked on beside the litter. As she was approach- 
ing the gate of the house, the Ball] was calling out :— “Has Deyi come P Has Deyi come ?” 


She walked gently and with great modesty, and the Ballil was told that she was deeply 


blushing, he said :— 
“Let her not be ashamed nor afraid, but let her come with straight-forwardness.” 


She came and sat down. 

« Protect my single life from the grasp of death. Formerly my (Ballil’s) mother gave 
birth to a son like the god Rama. This day I am tobe born from thy womb. If you protect 
my single life, I shall feed and clothe you for ever,” said the Balla] to her. 


On hearing this, the ointment, which Animanna Baidya had formerly applied, she washed 
away from his body, and applied a new medicine herself. She uttered some charms, and struck 
his head with the leaves. Then, day by day and minute by minute the disease in the neck 
descended to the waist ; what was in the waist came down to the legs ; what was in the legs 
descended to the feet ; what was in the feet fled to the earth! The Balldl could now taste his 


food ; he could now sleep with ease, 
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“T will go home now,” said he. 
‘© Give me the food and clothes you had promised me,” said Deyi. 


Then the Ballal said, ‘Before I give you food and clothing, I must ask the opinion of him 
who is esteemed to be the wisest in (my) brotherhood.” 


She replied, ‘* The other day you could not get your friend to protect your life, hut now 
to fulfil your promise you want to ask his opinion !” 

But as she was going away, one Abby& said :— 

‘¢ She has saved your life; you must needs give her food and clothes.” 

When he said this, she was called back :— 


“To you I shall give oil, all kinds of ear-ornaments, a silk gown and a nose-ornament set with 
emeralds ; the rest I shall reserve for the child that shall be born of you,” suid the DBallal. 


Then, doing him every kind of honour, she set out from the house.#$ 
(To be continwed,) 





SOME INEDITED COINS OF THE KINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA. 


BY 

T. M. RANGACHARI, B.A. ; 
AND 

T. DESIKACHARI, B.A., B.L. 


Ti is an admitted fact that the chronology and succession of many of the princos of 
the last great Hindu kingdom of the South aro still enveloped in obsenrity, in apite of the 
numerous efforts that have been made in recent times to add to the existing stock of informa. 
tion relating to their history; and the value of coins in clearing np this ohseurit yowill he 
gathered from a porusal of Dr. Hultzsch’s “Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagara,” wire, 
Vol. XX. p. 8014. The list given in that article was an attempt to bring tugether and present 
in one view all the available information relating to the coing of the princes of this Kinygclouy, is 
will be evident from the number of the eabinets that were examined, and the nnmisniatic 
publications that were consulted, during its compilation. Subsequently, ina farther nate on 
South Indian Coins (ante, Vol. KXI. p, 321 £f.), some Vijayanaeara Coins that had not heen 
referred to in the previous list were described. As, however, the coinage of wome of the 
Vijayanagara kings embraced a period of many years, and as some of them had appare: is mw 
fancy for issuing coins of various types, the articles above referred to were necessarily nat 
exhaustive, and served only as landmarks for coin collectors, to enable 


: them to distingnish 
between coins that had already been edited from those that have still to be Prescuted before 
the numismatic public. 


On comparing Dr. Hulizsch’s lists with tho coins in our cabinet, which had been 


by us as belonging to this series, we discovered that many copper coins in our pusst~sion hited 
not been referred to by the learned doctor, and we have accordingly ventured to supploment 
his lists by the following notice of so 


owin me of the inedited coins in onr cabinet. On ly 
such, however, of our inedited coins, as to the readings of the legends on which there wax no 
doubt or uncertainty, have been taken up now, the rest being reserved for examination and 
notice at a future time, 


Clussitiedt 


First Dynasty. 


D e 
Fig. 1— va Rdya 


Obv.—Standing bull, facing the left; the Sun and Moon ab 


. ove; the whole ireled by ¢ 
ring of dots. ; encircled by % 


*8 The story is after this continued as the song of Koti and Channayya. 
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Rev.—The chank or conch shell with a sceptre to its left; above the sceptre partly 
visible the Kanarese letter @ thé. 
The Kanarese letter stands for, or is part of, the full legend Théva Raya. 
Fig. 2— 
Oév.—Standing bull, facing the left with a dagger in front; the Sun and Moon above; the 
whole surrounded by a lined circle. 
Rev.—Nagari legend— 


Sri 
Saat Uttama 
Wa Raya : 
distributed in three uneven lines amidst other emblems that cannot be deciphered. 


Fig. 3— 

Obv.—The chank and chakram (the conch shell and the discus), the usual symbols of 
Vaishnava worship, separated by a dagger; above the dagger the Moon and 
below the Sun; the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Rev.—Nigart legend, same as No. 2, with, however, the legend distributed around a 
dagger, the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Fig. 4— 

Obv.—An elephant passant, to the left; a dagger in front thereof; the Sun and Moon 
above; the whole within a lined circle and ring of dots. 

Rev.—The Nagart legend Uttama Raya, as in figs. 2 and 8, in three lines, but without 
any emblems; lined cirele and ring of dots as in the last. 


We have, with some hesitation, assigned Nos. 2, 3 and 4to Déva Raya. They bear a strong 
resemblance to the coins of the First Dynasty, because it is on these latter, almost exclusively, 
that the elephant, the bull, the conch, and the discus figure. Of the princes of the First Dynasty 
the most famous was Déva Raya, whose reign extended through nearly half a century, and who 
had issued coins of very various types, chiefly in copper. Though, no doubt, none of the 
inscriptions, that have been brought to light, allude to Uttama (which means ‘best,’ and is one 
of the thousand names of Vishnu) as one of the titles of Déva Raya, still it is not improbable 
that this prince had the name of Vishnu put up on his coins, as he is known to have done 
that of Siva, viz., Nilakantha (blue-necked), on a coin figured as No. 23 in Dr. Hultzsch’s list. 
Further there is nothing incongruous in the same prince adopting the titles of the presiding 
deities of two rival sects. The policy inaugurated by his father’s learned minister Midhava, 
viz., that of composing the differences between the adherents of rival religious creeds, and in 
effect reviving the old simple Vedic theology, was in all probability pursued by Déva Raya, 
and this must account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that the coins of his reign bear 
emblems and figures poseessing both Saiva and Vaishnava attributes (as for instance the bull 
sacred to Siva, and the conch and the discus the emblems of Vaishnava faith). 


Second Dynasty. 
Krishna Réyd. 
Fig. 5— 
Obv.—A. bull recumbent, facing the left, 
Rev.—Niagart legend in three lines— 


aft Sri 
Retr (<1) Krishna (ra) 
(ar) (yA) 


The middle line alone appears on the coin in full, the rest sppearing only in part, aa if the 
coin was too small for the die. 
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Saddsiwa Raya. 
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Fig. 6— 
Odv.—lion passant, to the left. 
Rev.—Nagari legend in three lines— 


(aft) a (Sri) Sa 
ar fa (4) da Si(va) 
(ara) (Raya) 


Achyuta Riya. 
Fig. 7— 


Obv.—A. double-headed eagle holding elephants in its beaks and claws. 
Rev.—Niagart legend in three lines— 


aft (7) Sri (pra) 
(ar) rex (q) «= (t@) pAchyu (ta) 
ra) (Rays) 
This is the copper prototype of the gold pagoda, fig. 20, Dr. Tultzuch's first list. 


Fig. 8—. 
Obv.—Prancing horse, to the left, 
Rev.—Nigart legend in three lines— 


ait (3) Sri (pra) 
(ar) weg (@) (t&) pachyn (ta) 
(xr) (Raya) 


Third Dynasty. 


Vénkapati Rdya, 


Obv.—The figure of Hanuman, or the Monkey-God, advancing to the right. 
Rev.—Niagari legend in three lines— 


afte Bri Vén 
nate kapati 
wa Raya 


Our thanks are due to Dr. H. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore, at whore 
instance the plaster casts, from which the accompanying plate was copied, were proparal by 
Mr. R. Ry. B. Santappa Gara, Curator of the Mysore Government at Bangalore. 





FOLKLORE OF THE SGAW-KARENS, 


TRANSLATED BY B, HOUGHTON FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA KYAW ZAN 
: IN THE ‘Sa-TU-WAW. 


(Continued from Vol. XXII. p. 288,} 
VII.—How the Karens first feasted to the Nats. 


“Having cast lots as to what we shall do, let us act accordingly. If the lot says that 


we should eat fowl first and afterwards pork, we will do so.” Thuy they duvisud itud first 
catching a fowl they ate it and afterwards a pig. 


Then they looked under the hut and saw a great many pigs there. Thoy consulted together, 
saying: ‘‘ See how many pigs there are. Let us ask the man who wipes away charcoal.” 


They did 80. He replied : “Mind you catch first the old sow, who is always grubbing 
about. She is the chief of the pigs. For we here must feast together.” 
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They did exactly as he told them, and descending from the hut they caught the old sow, 
and. killed and cooked it. When the flesh was ready, they stirred it about in their curry. 

They said to each other: ‘There is very much of it. In order that we may enjoy it 
thoroughly, push the liquor-pot close up to the well.” 

And so it was done. 


Moreover, after they had feasted they performed the ceremony of tamap‘oasfollows. They 
took a fowl and killed it, and, having cooked it, ate a portion. Afterwards they went and 
buried the remainder under the ground, because they were afraid that some one else was going 
to come and eat it. They called this tamap‘o. 


VIILI.—The writing of the Karens will come back to them. 


Howbeit the Karens lost heavily and were not able to devise anything, so that their misery 
and insignificance were very great. 


They considered again: ‘ We are not as other people. Let us devise a means of getting 
back our writing. We will go and take it from the Kulis.” 

They feared that the latter would not easily part with the writing; and, on searching 
amongst themselves they found only seven valiant youths, who would go for it. They des- 
patched them accordingly, and they came to where the Kulds were. When the Kulis saw 


the Karens coming they feared greatly, The Karens on coming near the Kulas clenched their 
fists, and so approached them together. 


They said to the Kulis : “Will you give up our writing, or will you not P” And they 
looked fiercely at them. 


The Kulas replied: “We will give you the writing, Do not be angry with us, 
O brethren.” : 


But the hands of the Karens remained clenched, and they did not think fit to listen to thé 
Kulas. 


The latter deliberated and said: “ These Karens are tall and straight, We cannot conquer 
them.” 


Bnt others said: ‘‘Only maidens can conquer young men.” 


So they deliberated and made ready seven maidens, tall and fair to look upon, and these 
they placed in front. 


They called across to the Karens: “O Karens, if you will only trust our word, these 
maidens are yours.” 

When the Kulis spoke, the Karens saw the faces of the maidens, and they became glad, 
and smilingly unclenched their hands, for the forms of these maidens were very beautiful, and 
they were decked with ornaments of great price. 


And the Kulas spoke cunningly thus : “‘ Dear brethren, our father, God, gave one writing 
for one race and one for another. It will be hard for you to learn our writing, because God 
devised it for us only. Please now learn the writing with us, and afterwards you can return, 
Should you return now you will live unhappily, because you will not be able to do or make 
anything. Once you have mastered the writing, you can return, If you remain with us until 
you know it, these maidens are yours. Enjoy yourselves here.” 


When the Karens heard these words their resolution was broken, and marrying the maidens 
they became lost amongst the Kulis. The elders left behind looked for their return; but they 
came not, and the elders heard news that they had become lost amongst the Kulis, for the sake 
of the maidens. 


And the elders sent word to them: ‘ Will you not bring us back the writing aaa 


The young men replied : “When the time is come, we will certainly bring back the 
writing. But it is not yet time for us to return.” 
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The elders returned, and no longer looked out for the writing, for it was lost. Howheit 
the Kulas will certainly send back the writing, and once the Karens see it, they will 
become happy and their eyes will be lifted up. But the elders, who had despatched the men to 
get the writing, looked out! for their return until they could do so no longer. 





MISCELLANEA, 


KONG-KIN-NA-PU-LO. 

With reference to Dr. Fleet’s proposal (ante, 
p. 43) to identify Na&sik with Hiuen Tsiang’s capital 
of Maharashtra, may I be permitted to point out 
that Hiuen Tsiang and Chinese writers generally 
have only eight points of direction, and he shews 
a preference for the four principal ones, except in 
cases where the direction appeared very close to 
the intermediate point ; — hence ‘ west,’ with him, 
may mean any direction almost between south. 
west and north-west; and so of other indications ? 
Whether we should adopt Hwui-lih’s direction of 
Bharéch as ‘north-west’ from the capital of Mahé- 
rishtra, or Hiuen Thsang’s own statement of ‘west,’ 
may be a matter of opinion. Bharéch certainly 
les between north-west and north from Nasik. 


From Dr. Fleet’s proposal to identify Karntl 
with the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, there may 
. be grounds for dissent. We cannot twist Chinese 
representations of Indian names at will. The 
Chinese writers were scholars and had syllabaries 
for the transcription of names and vocables. The 
first syllable kong, we find used to represent ken, 
and also kum (in Kumbhénda); kin before n is 
used for ka, as in Kin-ni-kia (for Kanaka); it 
appears for kd in Kafichipura, for gan in Sugan- 
dhi, for ghan in Nighantu, and in So-kin-ti-lo for 
kan in Skandhila; and nais always na, nd, na, ne, 
or nya, The pu-lo in this name is represented by 
the same Chinese characters asin KAfichi-pura,! &c. 
Hence we are almost constrained to transliterate 
into Konkanapura. It was 2,000 lt northwards 
(not north) from KAtichipura — say 330 miles, and 
2,400 to 2,500 1i north-west from it (say 400 tmailes) 
was the capital of Maharashtra. If this latter 
were at Nasik, or thereabouts, then we might be 
tempted to seek for Koikanépura about Kopal, or 
Kékanér (? Konkantir) which is 810 miles ag the 

orow flies from Kéfichi and 885 from Nasik ; by 
road about 850 and 890 miles respectively. Now 
Kokanfr, as well as Ittigi, must have been a 
place of note, and is still remarkable for some 
very old temples of about the 7th century A. D. 
May we not identify it with Kon-kin-na-pu-lo P 

J. Burasss. 

Edinburgh, June 14th, 1898. 


1 Kwé-la aklé, lit., to look along the path expectantly. 


PROF. WEBER ON THE KAVYAMALA. 

The first part of the Journal of the German Orien- 
tal Society for 1893, pp. 120 ff., contains un appre- 
ciative article by Prof. Weber on the Kdvyumdld, 
published in Bombay at the Nirnaya Siveara Press. 


This excellent work is, no doubt, well known to 
most of our reuders, and any detailed account 
of its contents would be unnecessary; but it is 
certainly a matter for congratulation that a eol- 
lection of Oriental Texts should be edited and 
printed by native scholars in Bombay, in a style 
which is capable of satisfybye the somewhat severe 
requirements of European critival scholarship. It 
is not Claimed that the bouk represents the must 
advanced principles of strictly scientifie editing, 
an apparatua critieus, and so forth. Now and 
then the text, when it depends on a single 
and perhaps corrupt munuseript, leavea much to 
be desired; but it is better to have a text which is 
incomplete or frugmentary than ty have vene at 
all. The editors have evidently spared mo labour 
to obtain as intelligible and correct a text as 
was possible in the cireumutanees, and te avoid 
mistakes in printing; while the influence of 
Huropean scholarship is shewn in the introductory 
notices furnished regarding thy authora of the 
works published, their lives and their other 
writings, in the indexes of verses, the lists of con- 
tents, the tables of errata, and the like. Special 
acknowledgment should be made of the numerous 
instances in which complete commentaries sre 
printed with the texte, and, when thesv are want- 
ing, of the excellent notes on obscure passages 
supplied by the editors themselves. 


The Kdvyamdlé contains edited texts of works 
falling under the head of Drama, Kivya, Alarh- 
kdra, and Prakrit literatare. Many works are 
published for the firat time, including some nine 
or ten plays and & large number of epic poome, 
The collection of works on Rhetoric is specially 
rich and valuable. Amongst the Prakrit works, 
the edition of Pingala's Prihei fee-xdirdnt on 
Prékrit Prosody, with the commentary of Laksh. 
midhara, is deserving of particular yttention. 

Prof. Weber’s notice concludes with two useful 
indexes,—one of works, and the other of authors. 


—Swrt ae ee ae . w = 


A most expressive idiom to people living in the 


jungles. Amongst the Southern Chins the same expression prevails, meaning “ to hope, desire, long for.” 


18, Julien’s Méthode, pp. 126, 133, 157, &e. 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. E. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 24) 

BUBRNELIL MSS. — No. IV. PABT I. 


THE SONG OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA. 


RIGINAL in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mégling, Mangalore, and 
signed “ M.’’: translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original, text and translation, 
occupies leaves 23 to 53 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. It is really a direct continuation of the 
story of Dey1baidi. 
Translation. 


On leaving the Baillil]’s house (Deyi) walked on by the sides of the paddy fields, and 
began to feel pangs of childbirth, little by little. She stood on the road, clasping a cocoa- 
nut tree bearing fruit of a red colour, and dropped tears. 


At this time one Buddyanta came up, and, on coming up he said:—‘O my mother! 
O Billavar girl! Is it the overflow of blood in your veins, or is it the pride of wealth (that 
makes you stand thus) ?”’ 


Deyi replied:— “If IT have done this out of pride, I shall suffer hardship. If out of 
trouble, the children that shall be born of me will relieve me of it.” 


Meanwhile, the Balla] had sent his wives to see whether Deyi had reached home, or was 
still on the road. They came and called her to their house, and when she came, the Balla] 
said :— 

“There are seven rooms in my bidu (residence). One of them do you set apart for her, 
and let her bring forth her children in that room.’’ 


By this time Deyi felt pain, and (her attendants) hung up a rope to facilitate the delivery, 
praying to the Bhita, Brahmara of Kemmule, 


Then, first she brought forth a male child. From one womb she brought forth two 
children. On the ninth day after this, she and her children were purified, and it was desired 
that the ceremony of giving names to the children should be performed on that day. So 
that he might out-live the corner-stone of the temple of the god at Kétésvara in the South, 
the first was named Kéti: and so that he might live as long as there existed the corner-stone 
of the temple of the god at Badiringa in the North, the second was named Channayya. 


Through Ammanna Baidya, Birmanna Baidya killed the mother of these children by 
means of magic. The Balla] caused her to be buried ina corner ofthe room, in which 
she had stayed, and had her children purified. He gave orders that, as they had no mother, 
they should be well taken care of; and he sent for their use first a cow and then a she- 
buffaloe, one after the other, as each ceased to give milk. He also provided them with carpets 
and shawls, one after the other, as each became useless. In this manner he treated them with 
much respect. 

Thon the Ballal sent for SAyina Baidya : — “ Feed these your children well,” said he. 


So Siyina Baidya had the children taken to his house, and when he was leaving the 
Ballil’s house, the Ballal provided him with everything he wanted, in order to bring up the 
children well. 


While they were living in Siyina’s house, they saw Buddyanta’s children playing with 
cashew-nuts; and when they saw this, they went to Siyina Baidya, and asked him to give 
them some cashew-nuts, and also with implements for the game, He gave them trowsers 
and coats, and had a horn blown in their honour ! 
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The next day they went out to play: — 


“©Q, you children of Buddyanta! We will also play with you. We will also stake 
cashew-nuts,”? said they. 


So they played, but upon the agreement that there were to be no squares for the play, and 
were completely beaten by Buddyanta’s children. 


Then the younger of them said to his brother: — “Give me my turn now. I shall 
proceed with the play.”’ 


So he took his turn and began to play, and he completoly defeated Buddyanta’s 
children. They then demanded that the play should be renewed with the syuures. 


The victorious party said : — “ You yourselves had ruled that there were to be no squares 
for the play. Now we will not agree to that,” and they walked straight home. 


Buddyanta’s children went home and informed their father of this, and he camo and 
took the cashew-nuts by force from the hands of the victorious children, 


“We are young and you take the nuts from us by force. Keep them well, and when we 
are grown up, we shall get them from you,’ said the children, 


Buddyanta took the nuts home, and tying them in a eluth, hung them up in the smoke. 


“Wemust go to see the Ballal. In his face sits (the goddess) Lakshmi (good 
luck), whereas in our faces sits Kali (bad luck). We must get rid of Kali und try to 
gain over Lakshmi.” 


So spake the children to each other, and one of them advised the other to axk the opinion 
of Sdyina Baidya. Sfyina Baidya went tothe Balla], who was sitting in his hall with groat 
enjoyment, On his head was a hat of areca-nut shell ornamented with peacock's plames, His 


body was decorated with garlands of jasmine flowers, and of the flowers culled Adtaki. To the 
Ballal thus seated, Buddyanta made a lowly obeisance. 


The Balla] said : — ‘Come, Sayina, take a seat, What is your object in coming here ?” 


Siyina Baidya replied: —“(The goddess) KAll, who sits in the faces of the children, 


whom. you have nourished, should be driven away, and the Goddess of Wealth invited tu sit 
there instead.” 


To this Balla] answered im “Fave the ceremony performed according to the custom 
of our caste. Fell plantain trees. Hang up festoons of cocoannt leaves. Set up fonr posts 
of plantain trees. Ceil the inner roof. Carpet the ground. Rain coral on the heads of the 


boys. Wave lamps before their faces ina plate filled with rabies, Perform the ceremony 
just in the same way as the Balla] king would have done.” 


On hearing this, Sayina Baidya returned home, and inquired who had been serving his 
household as a barber from the time of his ancestors. He was told that it was one feara 
Karbhbi, the son of a barber, and that he was at that time living on the land of one Kande 
Boljari Svamin in a place called Karmi Sale in the City of Ijjya on the Ghats. 


He then desired to write him a letter on palm leaves and send for him; and enquired 
who had been writing such letters from the time of his ancestors. Ho waa told that the writer 


was a clerk named Narayana Rangdji. Raiedit w 
° g6ji was then sent for came 
Sayina Baidya why he had been sent foe: 3 and @, and osked 


Siyina Baidya then sent a servant to a : 
place named Uddandas Bottu, and caused some rav 
leaves of a young palm-tree to be brought, and to be exposed to the morning enn, In the 
tears he caused the leaves to be taken out of the sun, and had them tied up in bundles. He 
had the middle parts only of the leaves preserved ; their ends he had ent off. The clerk held 


i a Ra a a a 


rete en 


1 4. @., in the chimney, 
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one of those trimmed leaves in his hand and it bent; so he caused oil and turmeric to be put on 
it. Then he asked Saéyina Baidya what he should write on it. 








Sayina Baidya dictated thus :—‘‘O you who have been serving my house as a barber from 
the time of my ancestors, know that from Sdyina Baidya’s house KAli is to be driven out and 
Lakshmi is to be invited instead. You must bring with you for that purpose all the instra- 
ments connected with your profession. Bring two pairs of razors, a pair of scissors, a small cup 
for holding water, tweezers, and a glass in which the face can be reflected. Kalt is to be driven 
out from the persons of the children, whom the Ballal has caused to be brought up. Immediately 
on sceing this letter, in whatever dress you may be in at the time, and even though you may 
be taking your food, you must start, taking your box with you, and following the man I have 
sent you,” 


He then asked for a man to be the bearer of the letter. Vanappa Bhandari, the son of 
his mother’s sister, was sent for. Sayina Baidya paid him the expenses of the journey, and of 
his family durimg his absence, and tied the letter in the skirt of his garment. Vanappa 
Bhandari then started, and passing out of the yard of Sdéyina’s house went on his way straight 
to the Svimin’s residence on the ghdts. 


He stood at the gate and called ont :—“IsA of Karmi.” The first call tsara heard, but made 
no answer. ‘The second he answered, and at the third he came out, enquirmg who called him. 


“Tt is I and no one else,” was the answer, and Vanappa Bhandari undid the skirt of his 
garment and gave the letter to the barber. 


fsara Kathbi then opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it. 
Immediately on reading it, he rose from his dinner, and in the dress he wore at the time he 
set out, taking all his instruments with him; and, following the man sent to him, he descended 
into the low country, and came to Sfyina Baidya’s house. He was asked to name all the 
things required for the ceremony, 


‘‘ Five bundles of betel-leaves, five areca-nuts, a cocoanut having three eyes, a sér of 
green rice, and cow’s milk, are wanted,” replied the barber. 


He was supplied with all the things required for his part of the business. All the 
friends of Siiyina Baidya assembled ; a small bower of plantain trees was formed, festoons of 
cocoanut leaves were hung up, the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground was covered 


with a carpet. 


The children of Siyina Baidya together with the friends, who were assembled, circumam- 
bulated the bower, the boys being seated within it Then the pouring of rice on their heads 
began. First the barber poured it, next Siyjna Baidya, and last of all, Sayina Baidyati, 
mother of Kéantannna. 


Then the barber, holding the left cheek by his hand, began his work on the right cheek 
of Kéti. The front part of his head he shayed and made figures of the sun and the moon; and 
onthe back of the head he made the figures of Bhima and Arjuna. Thus the tonsure of 
Koti Baidya was finished, and he was lifted by the hand, 


Lamps were waved before his brother’s face, too, in a plate filled with rubies. Coral 
was thrown on Channayya’s head, and his head, too, was shaved, and figures of the sun and the 
moon formed on the front part, and figures of Bhima and Arjuna on the back. The tonsure of 
both was thus over, and they were now to bathe themselves, and wash away the pollution of 
being shaved, 


For this purpose they got ready the juice of several kinds of leaves growing in dry and 
wet paddy-fields; and uddu, and pods of green gram, and several snbstances for washing 
away oil; also a thousand pots of bot water and a thousand pots of cold water. They warmed 
themselves by bathing in the hot water, and cooled themselves by bathing in the cold water, 
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They then went to a room where there was some sandal-wood, aud ground a great deal of the 
sandal-wood, and fully besmeared their bodies down to their waists with it, and then sat down 
to take their food. They next got into a palankin of the color of parrots, and each of 
them tied to his waist a dagger like that of Rima. 


Thus did they go to the Ballil’s house. They approached the gate, and entered the enclosure, 
and, passing through the yard in front of the house, went into a room set apart for the use 
of bards, poets, and such like. 


They then went into a room on the western side of the house, and climbed into the upper- 
story by means of arope. Onagreat chair the Balla was sitting in great enjoyment. THe had 
a hat of areca-nut shell, decorated with a crest of peacock’s plimes. On his head were 
garlands of jasmine flowers and of the flowers called Létaki. Thus seated, the boys made him 
a lowly salute. 


‘Come, my children, sit down,” said the Ballal. 


He brought a bed of flowers and spread it out, and they sat down on it and placed their 
daggers on the ground. Then the Ballil asked them why they had come, and they replied :— 


‘You have nourished us with great love. You have treated us with great respect. From 
this time forward, also, do you provide for our livelihood !” 


Then the Ballil said: —‘Buddyanta owns the upper part of a paddy field named 
Anilaja; the lower part of that field, I shall assign to you.” 


He accordingly marked its boundaries, and when he was giving the field to the boys, he 
advised them to make some offering to Buddyanta, whenever they might sow it. 


With the intention of sowing the yanéla seed at the proper time, they gathered all the refuse 
of the field and set fire to it. And then, after eighteen days of the month Pagpu had passed, 


they ploughed the field with two pairs of he-buffaloes. Thus did they cultivate the yanéla 
crop. 


Meanwhile, to choose a day for celebrating a kambala? in his fleld, Buddyanta was 
going to ask the opinion of one Matti Bira Ballaya. On his way he passcd the field of K6ti 
and Channayya, and they called out to him :— 


‘“Where are you going to, Buddyanta ? ”’ 


“Lam goimg to ask the opinion of a soothsayer for fixing a day for the celebration of 
a kaméala,” replied Buddyanta. 


When you are asking about your kambala, please ask also about ours,” said the 
young men. 


Then K6ti asked his brother to go up to the upper-story of their house by a ladder, arid” 
fetch down a cocoanut, Then he took off its outer skin, removed all the fibres from it, and 
gavoit to Buddyanta. Taking the cocoanut with him, Buddyanta walked away, but when hie 
got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rock, broke it to pieces, and put the 


pieces into the skirts of his garment. He munched them all the way as he went along, Chan- 
nayya saw this, and he said to Kéti:— 


“ The cocoanut we gave to Buddyanta he has broken to pieces, 
all along the way; 


cocoanut !” 


and he has been eating it 
so we have not had the good fortune of eating vegetables mixed with 


Buddyanta went to Matti Bira Balliy 
of a kambala. 


yeturned home, 


a, and asked him to name a day for the colebration 
Tuesday was found to bean auspicious day, and, when he heard this, Buddyanta 


2 [This is an agricultural re ener ena 
dks) Sricultural ceremony, and consists in racing with buffaloes and bullocks in a rice-field for 
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‘“‘Now, Buddyanta, what day has been found to be auspicious for us and what day for 
you P”’ asked Kéti. 

‘¢This Tuesday has been chosen for me and the next for you,” replied Buddyanta, 

““We must celebrate the kambala on the same day as Buddyanta, and we must sow our 
field at the same time that he does ;’’ so the young men resolved within themselves. 

They then said to one another that they ought to order some he-buffaloes and coolies for 
the kambala. 

‘‘You go tothe lower parts, and I will go to the upper parts, to order he-buffaloes and 
coolies. He who owns four he-buffaloes should send two to us, and two should he send to 
Buddyanta; and he who owns two only, may, if he pleases, send them to us, or he may send 
them to Buddyanta,” said the elder to the younger brother. 

Now, at this very time, Buddyanta also intended to order he-buffaloes and coolies. 

‘Where are you going, Koti? ” asked he. 

‘‘T have come to order he-buffaloes and coolies,” was the reply. 

- For you the next Tuesday has been chosen, This Tuesday has been chosen for me. 
Why do you act in this manner?” asked Buddyanta. 

« Acting upon your advice, my brother has put the seed that was in the upper-story into 
water,” replied Koti. 

When Buddyanta proceeded further, he met Channayya Baidya, and, seeing him, he 
asked him where he was going to. 

*T am going to order he-buffaloes and coolies, my lord !’’ said Channayya. 

Then, when do you mean to celebrate your kambala?” asked Buddyanta. 


“Tt should be celebrated to-morrow. Listening to my brother’s advice, the seed that 
was in the upper-story I put into water,” answered Channayya. 


«What do you mean by this, Channayya? What trick are you playing ?” said Buddyanta. 


The men who were to drive the buffaloes were ordered to appear along with the 
animals very early the next morning, and the maid-servants were ordered to appear with 
earthen pots in their hands. The next day, the buffaloes and coolies both came to the fields, 
and it was only after the fields of Kéti and Channayya had been twice ploughed that the 
buffaloes came to Buddyanta’s fields; and by the time that the fields of the latter had been 
ploughed once, Kéti and Channayya had entirely finished their kambala. Then they sent four 


buffaloes and four coolies to Buddyanta’s fields. 

Then Buddyanta came from Vali Mafije Katte, rooted out the kuntdlam plant growing in 
the water, and severely beat the buffaloes and coolies. ; 

Then the two brothers said :— “Do not you beat the buffaloes and coolies belonging to 


others. If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our own persons;” and to the 


coolies and buffaloes they said:— “Although you have been beaten, we shall consider the 


aggression as against ourselves.” 

They then caused the buffaloes to be washed and boiled rice to be served to them. They 
also caused fodder to be served to those who were willing to eat it, and supplied tender 
cocoanuts to those who would not take fodder. To the coolies they said: — “Go home in 


great enjoyment.” . 
They then brought some seed in baskets to their fields for sowing them; while Buddyanta 
had his seed carried. to his fields in a palankin, and a plantain tree carried on the shoulders of 


coolies. The two brothers: then planted a plaintain tree in their fields, sowed them and 


returned home. 
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Three or six days afterwards, Channayya said to Koti: — “ Now them uddy water in 


the fields must be let out and pure water let in, and we should see what the seed has come to. 
Will you go, my brother? or shall I?” 


“The bluntness of Buddyanta and your angry disposition will not well agree,’’ replied 
Koti. 


Then he took his harrow with bim and set out from his house; he passed Uddanda Bottu, 
and went through the field named Anilaje, and walked by the side of a paddy field named 
Pimaje Rijjya in Munilaje. On his way he observed that Buddyanta’s field had not even so 
much water in it as would be sufficient for a fy. Buddyanta was engaged in scaring birds 


from his field. The fields of these brothers presented the appearance of the sea bearing 
Rima’s name. 


Buddyanta was sitting in his house at Vali Mafije with great enjoyment, when Koti laid 
down the harrow on the ground, and exclaimed :— Salutation to my lord !” 


When he saluted him from the eastern side Buddyanta turned his face to the north; when 
from the north he turned his face to the west; when from the west he turned himself round 


to the south; and when he saluted him from the southern side Buddyanta looked down on the 
earth, 


Atlast K6ti said :—“T saluted you full four times and not even once did you return 
my salute! If I had saluted the wild kdsana tree in the jungle, even that would have dropped 
its frnit and leaves, and its tendrils would have greeted me. You have not returned me even 
so much. Let one of my salutations go to (the god) Narayana on high, another to the (goddess) 
Earth below, a third to your ancestors, and the last to the Bhita, Brahmara of Kemmule.” 


Saying this, he took up his harrow with him and went to the banks of his field. He made 
@ wide opening in one of the banks; the water flowed out with a rapidity equal to that of rivers 


during the monsoon. Seeing this, Buddyanta called out his servants and they shut up the 
opening made by K6ti by means of grass. 


K6ti then said :—“‘Take care, Buddyanta! The suggi crop is the only means of food for 
the monsoon for you as well as for us! If you have’enmity against us, avenge yourself on our 


persons, and not on the crop that we have cultivated. Let, therefore, the water, which is 
flowing out according to custom, flow on in its proper course.” 


“Who has given you a right, my youthful Billavar, to fell the trees in the forest, and to 
dig a channel, and let out the water of your field through that channel P ” said Buddyanta. 


“As it was I that came here, matters have come only to this; but if my brother had come 
they would have borne a serious aspect,” replied Kéti. 


“Did your brother descend from heaven, or did he spring out of the earth? Was he born 
in a peacock’s plume? Was he suckled by the wild buffaloe? Can he make the water in a 
small earthern pot flow out in a rapid current? ‘Will he ride to this place on a noseless horse ? 


Ah! your brother will surely come, and shall I not get ready a bundle of thorny plants? Shall 
I not strike his face with it P” said Buddyanta. 


At this time Channayya came to Uddanda Bottu and looked around him, and said to him- 
self :—** What could possibly have delayed my brother so long? He is not yet to be seen.” 


Meanwhile words rose to a high pitch between Buddyanta and the elder brother, and 
Channayya heard them. He went to his house, and, unsheathing his dagger, proceeded to the 
place, and when he reached it, he saw his brother and Buddyanta quarrelling with each other. 
He remonsirated with Buddyanta and warned him not to interfere, saying :— “Will the water 
that is poured on the feet come up to the head? Or will the water poured on the head come 


down to the feet ? Let the water, which is flowing out according to custom, have its proper 
course.” 
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On this Buddyanta said :—** Who has created a custom for you ?” 


Then Channayya held Buddyanta by the head and broke his neck. He held him by 
the back, and broke the back-bone. Then he hurled him to the ground, so that he fell with 
his face upwards. His throat and his breast with his silver-hilted dagger he stabbed full 
_ three times. Buddyanta vomitied all his food; his bowels were loosened, and his soul fled 
from his body to Kailésa! The two brothers then took the corpse by the hands and feet, 
bore it to the channel they had dug, and there they placed it. They then put a harrowful of 
earth on its head, and said to the corpse :— “Do you imagine this to be a red turban.” 


Next they put a harrowful of earth on its breast, and said:—‘ Consider this to be a blanket 
of the colour of pigeons.” 

A third time they put the same quantity of earth on its middle, and said :—“ Take this to 
be a shawl of the best manufacture.” 

And for the last time they put a harrowful of earth on its feet, and said:—‘‘This last do 
you consider to be slippers.” 

They then smoothened the earth, just as they would do the banks of the suggt fields. The 
harrow they decorated, and made it look somewhat like Buddyanta, and placed it on his seat, 
and said :—“ Sit down here and scare away birds! ”’ 

“Now, my elder brother, on our way home, let us go to Buddyanta’s house,” said 
Channayya. 

“To Buddyanta’s widow let us mention a fact, apparently true, though not really so,” said 
the elder brother. 

They then proceeded towards Buddyanta’s house, and stood at the gate and called 
out to his widow. She came out answering the call, and enquired who it was that had 
called her. 

“We are the persons that called you,’ answered the two brothers. 

She asked them to come in and sit down. They sat down on a swinging cot. 


“You, Sirs, who never visited our house till this, what is your object in coming here?” 
asked the woman. 

“ Our lord, your husband, is very thirsty, his body is full of sweat, and his throat is dry ; 
therefore he has ordered that, with milk ina cup, water in a goblet, and betel-leaves in a metal 
plate, you should go there, accompanied by a maid-servant,” replied the brothers. “ Wherever 
you went, there he would sprinkle water mixed with cow-dung, and wherever he went, there 
you would do the same.”’ 

‘Who has effected this union between you, who have been so widely separated P” asked. 
the woman. 

“All the great men of the upper and lower countries joined and united us together,” 
replied the brothers. . 

“Ifyou have become friends, I shall still have the fortune of enjoying married life,” 
said the woman. 

She further said :—‘ You, my children, who never came here till this, and havese strangely 
visited our house, take your food here.” 

“ill yesterday we have lived upon your food and salt, and henceforwards, too, we 
are only to depend upon you,” replied the brothers. 

She then asked them to at least chew betel-leaves, and offered them the leaves in a 
metal plate. They took up some leaves in their hands and said :— We will go.” 


Meanwhile, accompanied by the maid-servant, who took with her milk in a cup, water in 
a goblet, and betel-leaves in a plate, the widow proceeded by the sides of the bank named 
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Anilo of the field called Ambala. Here blood was slowly flowing through a narrow channel 
near the field. Then she went to the shed in Vali Maije, and saw a harrow decorated 
so as to assume the appearance of Buddyanta, placed on his seat ! She cried out: — 
“Oh! the brothers have committed murder !” 


She threw away her nose ornament, and cried ont :—‘‘ Let it ornament the breasts of those 
heroes !” 

She threw away her neck ornament, and cried out -—*Let it adorn the breasts of those 
heroes !” 

She cast off her ear-rings, and cried out:— ‘ Let them ornament the breasts of those heroes !’? 


She dashed her bracelets to pieces, and the brothers rejoiced to see Buddyanta’s wife in 
this distracted condition, and returned home. All the water in the country became poisonous 
to them and every man became their enemy, They then resolved to leave the country and to 
go to foreign lands, and said to each other: — “‘ If we are to go away, our uncle lives in his 
house named Mandil Néma Barke. Let us visit him.” 


Saying thus, they. went on their way. Sv&mi Baidyati, the woman that had nourished 
them, saw them from afar and said to Saiyina : — “ The children that have not visited us for 
so long are coming! ” 


- By this time they had reached the gate and went into the house. Seeing this, ona 
swinging cot she spread out a bed of flowers, and asked them to sit down. At the same time 
Sayina Baidya came and also sat down on the same cot. 


“You children, who have not come here for such a long time, with what object have you 
visited us to-day P What are those stains on your faces? And why does your dagger shine 
so brightly ?” asked he. 


‘¢Our mother has not been able to wash away those stains, and our dagger, having been 
whetted, the polish on it is still bright,” replied the brothers. 


‘Tell me the story as it really is, will you, my children?” said Saéyina. 


The younger brother said :—“ The tone of Buddyanta’s words rose to a high pitch, and so 
he met his death at the hands of Channayya.”’ 


‘Now you will be hated by one and all of the people of the country,’’ said Sayina Baidya. 


“We will leave our country and go to a foreign one. In our life-time you supplied us 
with a handful of food and after our death you would have reduced our bodies to five sérs of 
ashes !’’ said one of the brothers. 


“At the age of seven years, land was given to you by Pariimle Balla]. Do not go away, 
when you possess land and the love of women. Make the throne? the cause of your 
departure. Consider this well,” said Sayina Baidya. 


Then they asked him to tell them the means, by which they were to carry out his advice. 


“OQ, my children, listen tome then, The pancholi-betel creeper that has climbed up the 
areca-nut tree, and the mandoli-betel creeper that has climbed up the mango tree ; fetch you some 
leaves of both these creepers, tie them in bundles, put them into the skirts of your garmenis, 
and beg of the Balla] to give you the food and clothing he promised your mother to give you. 
Then he will become terribly angry. Do you then take him at his word, put the blame upon 
him and go away.” Thus did the wife of Séyina advise the two brothers. 


They sat down to take their meals. There were five hundred kinds of curries mixed with 
curds, and three hundred kinds of curries mixed with tamarind pickles, and green rice boiled in 
milk. They ate food mixed with ghi, washed their hands in whey and chewed betel-leaves. 
eee 


3 4. ¢., the Ballal. 
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After their dimuer they came out, and set out from the house. They went towards the house of 
Parimile. The fiwe hundred men in the service of Parimale, and the three hundred in that of 
Kola mate, askedt hem who they were, and whispered to each other: — “We cannot find ont 
whether theyaxe merchants or Brahmans, or whether they belong to the class called Vakkatéra, 
or whether they axe Bants.” 


At this time the Ball4] was looking out of a window of his house, and he said: — “‘ The 
children. thataxrecoming are those that I brought up.” 

By this tinne they approached the gate and came to the spacious yard in front of the house, 
and went into the crowded hall. They proceeded to a room set apart for the use of bards, 
poets, musicians and the like. It was a room on the western side of the house. By means 
of a rope they got into the upper-story which was made of silver, and sat down on two chairs. 
‘Wearing a hat of areca-nut spathe on the head, decorated with peacock’s plumes, the Ballal 
was nodding omhisseat. He was adorned with jasmine and pandanus flowers. To the Balla] 
thus seated, they bowed low. 


“Come, child ren, take seats,”’ said he. 

“We would first speak about the purpose with which we have come, and afterwards about 
the matter of sitting down,” said the brothers. 

‘You can. speak about the object which has brought you here, but sit down,” said ‘the 
Ballal. 

They sai Gown near the door, and he asked them to tell him the object of their visit, 


“We have become tired of living by cultivation. Our purses have become empty. Supply 
us with something that will defray all our expenses,” said the brothers. 


*Whatdoyou want, my children? Tell me and I will give it you,” said the Ballal. 


“In front of your mansion there is a field named B&akimar, in which can be sown. five sre 
of rice, and. which produces five hundred mudis.4 Give us that,” asked the brothers. 


“That field nncets all the expenses of my household. Leave that, and ask for another,” 
said. the Ballil. 

“'Thereis the field BertAli below your mansion. You sow three sérs of rice in it, and 
when you resp the crop you get three hundred mudis,” said the brothers. 

‘Treawe that one and ask me for something else!’ said the Ballal. 

' “Inyou spacious cow-pen, there are two milch she-buffaloes, give us one of them,” asked 
the brothers. 

“They sre fox supplying milk to the children of my household. Leave them and ask for 
something ese,” said the Ballal. 

“Inthe yard of your house, there is a jack-tree of a superior quality. On one of its 
branches there is fruit wath a soft rind; on another there is fruit with a hard rind; ona third 
there is unripe irmit; and on a fourth very tender fruit. Give us that,” asked the brothers. 

“T cannot give you that,” said the Ballal. 


“Your grand -mothers have two pleasure-gardens, Favotr us with one of them,” said the 
brothers. 

“You, whoto-day have asked for a a flower-garden, will to-morrow ask me for one of my 
grand-ynotherss |" ssid the Ballal. 


« Ah! you Ihave conceived the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that 
suckled us !” saici the brothers, and, bowing low, rushed out of the house, and proceeded on 
their way. 


& (A measure of grain containing from 40 to 60 sérs.—Ep.] 
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While they went on their way, they met the Ballal’s nephew coming from a place called 
Dévana Ajale belonging to one Béfa Mardade. 

“Why are you walking with such angry looks from the Ballal’s house ?” asked he. 

‘The Ballal had the strange idea of marrying us to the very mother that suckled us, there-, 
fore we came out of his house,” said the brothers. 

His nephew asked the Ballil: — ‘‘ Why did those heroes go out of your house in anger P” 

“They asked me to give them very unusual gifts and I became terribly angry; then they 
saluted me and went away !” said the Balla]. 

«They shall not be left unpursued, in their own land. We must construct a fort in the 
paddy field called Kolala and must give them battle,” said the nephew. 


Then the Ballal asked him to try and make peace with the brothers, and bring them back 
to his house. The nephew then took some precious shawls in both his hands, and said to the 
brothers :—‘ 0, my heroes, make peace, and I will give you whatever you want.” | 

‘Give your shawls to the Pariahs that have long served yon! We will never enter the 
hall that we have once left,” replied the brothers. 


Then the royal elephant was sent out to fight with them, 


“Tf you have come to fight on behalf of justice, on our very breasts we shall let you 
tread; but if you have come on behalf of injustice, we shall cut you to pieces,’’ said the brothers 
to the elephant, and the elephant returned to its stable. 

Next the royal horse was sent. 

*“ Are you come to fight on behalf of justice or of injustice? If on behalf of justice, we 
shall allow you to pass over our very breasts; if on behalf of injustice, we shall cut off the'legs 
of your foal,” said the brothers to the horse, Hearing this, the horse went back to its stable. 


A company of player youths and some youths of the class called Chaivadi Makkala were’ 
armed, each with a cudgel, and sent to fight, 


** Are you come to fight on the side of justice, oron the side of injusticeP ’ asked the 
brothers, Hearmg this, the youths turned back. 


The brothers then:proceeded on their way, and while they were walking, they resolved 
to get back from a plough-wright the implements of husbandry, which they gave -him 
to be repaired, and which they used for cultivating the field Anilaja; namely, the plough made 
of the tree called bédijha, having a handle made of the tree called tiruvu, some iron nails, and 
a yoke made of the tree called korayi.5 


BUBNELL MSS.— No. IV. PART II. 
THE STORY OF KOTE AND CHANNAYYA, 


. Original in the Kanarese character from the MS, of Dr. Mégling, Mangalore, and signed, 
“* M.": the translation according to Burnell’s MS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 


54 to 122 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. It is a direct continuation of Part I, which breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence. 7 . 


; Translation. 
When Kati and Channayya called out to the plough-wright, he came out from his house. , 
“Give us the implements we entrusted to you the other day,” asked the brothers. 
ae The plough-tail and the plough-share have been injured by white ants, the plough-shoe, 
has been injured by rust,” said the plough-wright. 


5 From this point the story is continued in prose. 
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‘You had better give us our implements; if not, we will reduce you to Buddyanta’s 
condition.”” 

Hearing this, he went in, and, stretching his hands to the rafters of his roof, he took down 
the broken plough-share, the decayed plough-tail, and the injured plough-shoe, and threw 
them away, saying :-— 

“ Let the instruments, which were used to furrow the earth, henceforward furrow your 
breasts.” 

« Ah! you son of a paltry courtezan, shall the implements used to farrow the earth furrow 
our breasts P” 

Saying this Channayys Baidya held him by the head and broke his neck. He hurled 
him to the ground, so that he fell on his back. He looked at his neck and at his breast, and with 
his silver-hilted dagger stabbed the plough-wright in the breast. The plough-wright vomited 
all his food, and the wound streamed. forth blood. The plough-wright fled from his body to 
Kailasa, and they said to the corpse :— 

« Drink a bellyful of rain water, repair old ploughs, and make new ones.” 


So saying they went on, and, on the way, a washerman said to them :-— 
« What are those cries of men and groans of women in that plough-wright’s house P” 


They answered him :—“ We kindled a fire, a spark flew from it and burnt a shed; there- 
fore are the inmates of the house crying out.” 

‘¢Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting; and wherever the crab goes, 
there dirt will never be wanting,” said the washerman. 

Do you compare us to a fish that lives in the water? You whoreson! You that live by 
washing the clothes of others!” said the brothers; and holding him by the head broke his 
neck, They rolled him on the ground, so that he lay on his back. The centre of his breast 
they stabbed three times, and they then said to the corpse :— 

“ Bring dirty clothes, clean them, and eat your bellyful.” Saying thus, they proceeded 
on their way, and came to a small river. They washed their hands, feet, faces and bodies in it. 
After washing themselves they sat down by the foot of an aévatiha tree, and, having sat down, 
they undid a small bag containing betel-leaves, areca-nut and the like, and chewed pieces of 
areca-nut, and pancholt betel-leaves. They ate white limeand Sirai tobacco. They tied up the 
bag, and went on chewing the betel-leaves. 

There was a toll gate on the way, and as they approached it, the toll-man Dére saw them 
coming and asked them who they were. They said that they were travellers. 

‘Look ! there is the toll gate: pay me the toll before going away,” said the toll-man. 

‘*Toll! what isiton? Do we carry any packs on our heads? Did you see any loads on 
our backs? Is it on any cattle that we have brought with ns? Have ‘we brought a whole 
family with us?” said the brothers. 

To this the toll-man Dére answered :— “ The toll on the steel-dagger, five feet long, that 
you carry with you, amounts to a cash. Pay that to me and then go away.” 

The brothers said :—‘ Never has any man set so low a price on our dagger, and now you 


have been born !” | 
‘Ts it wonderful that you should be asked to pay the toll? If the son of a Bani should 
pass this way, he would pay toll on the slippers on his feet. Should the Soffi’s son Shenaye 
pass, he would pay toll on the white umbrella in his hand. If the.son of a king should pass 
this way, he would pay toll on his palankin,” said the toll-man. | 
“You may proceed, I shall pay the toll to Dére and follow you,” said Channayya to his 


elder brother. 
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K6ti went onwards, and the younger brother took a cash from his pocket and said :— 


‘‘Here, Dére, receive the toll.” 


‘*Stretch out your hand to the verandah and pay it me,’ 





said Dére. 
‘**Come down from the verandah and receive it,” said Channayya. 
“IT will not descend from the verandah,” said the toll-man. 


Channayya stood awhile, gazing at him with fiery eyes. He twisted his red moustache. 
He ascended the verandah and caused Dére to ran round the verandah thrice, held him by the 
head and broke his neck. Then Channayya held him by the back and broke the back-bone. 
He stabbed his breast and neck three times with his silver-hilted dagger. Dére vomited up all 
his food, and his soul fled from his body to Kailisa. ‘ 


Channayya then said to the corpse :—“ Hat your bellyful and thus feed your belly. Receive 
toll from Banga, Millaya and Chauta,’’ . 


So saying, he placed the cash on the breast of the corpse and went on. The wind was 
blowing and the two brothers spread out a dirty blanket under a banian-tree. They undid the. 
bag of the colour of parrots and pigeons, containing betel-leaves and so on, and chewed arecas 
nut with much enjoyment. Channayya swooned from the effects of the areca-nut. 


“My throat is dry with thirst,” said he. 


Said Kéti:—“ See here, brother, there is the spot named Darma Katte. If you look towards 
it, you can see it, and your call can he heard there. A poor Bréhman keeps holy water there.* 


So spake Kéti, and the pair went to Darma Katte, 
“Give us a little water, Brahman, to allay our thirst,” said they. 
“What is your casteP And what is your religion ?” asked the Brihman. 


“We wear the thread to mark our religion, and we are Billavars by caste,’? replied the 
brothers. 


‘* Come to the southern side. I have got a tube of bell-metal, and I will pour water along 
it into your hands, and thus you may allay your thirst,’ said the Brihman. 


“We will not drink ont of the vessel that has been used by people of a hundred and twenty 


different castes. We will hold our dagger to opr mouths, and yon may pour water into cur 
mouths along it.” 


K6ti then placed the point of the dagger in his mouth and stretched the hilt towards the 
Brahmay. Thus he assuaged his thirst. Next Channayya placed the point of the dagger in his 
mouth, with its hilt towards the Brihman, who then poured water upon the dagger. On seeing 
the red moustache and the flaming eyes, and the broad face of Channayya, the Brihman’s 
hand trembled, and he, poured out a large quantity all atonce. The water ran down on to 
Channayya’s body, and he said :-— 

Bae ! Do you give water for the sake of charity, or for the purpose of com- 


Saying thus, he suddenly stood up, and made the Bréhman run round the verandah. 


“Wait a little, brother! Wait a little! Do not murder him. If you disobey me, your 
crime will be equal to that of murdering me; to that of killing a cow in Banfras; nay, even to 
that of destroying the Bhita, Brahmara of Kemmule.?? 


Thus did K6ti solemnly warn his brother, Hearing this, the latter drew back and said :— 


‘The cow that you speak of is in Banaras and the Bhita, Brahmara, i 
: in the f ‘ 
but where can I wash away the sin of murdering you P”’ re, orests of Kemmule ; 


Hearing these words, the Bra&hman said :— 


honie’ead reba.” “Do you wait here a little while. I will just go 
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He ran home so fast that the dust rising from the earth covered all his head, He held a 
little grass in his hand, and by its means induced his cow to come home from the garden, where 
it was grazing The cow came home and its pretty calf was put to suck its mother. When it 
had sucked once, the Brahman drew a sérof milk, A second time, the calf was putto its mother, 
and this time the Brahman drew two sérs of milk. He then boiled the milk and reduced it to 
one sér. Then, taking with him a stool made of the wood of the tree called kadali, ornamented 
with flowers of silver, and another of gold set with precious stones, he came to the two brothers, 
and said :—‘“ Drink this milk to allay your thirst.’ They accordingly drank the milk, and 
said to each other that they would not murder the Brahman, who had given them milk. 


‘Sit down, both of you, and I will predict future events.” - 


So the Brahman prophesied. 

He said :—‘* O you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellijine, the Koragars, living 
in their sheds called koppu, the Mugérs in those called voni, and the Bakdérs of the plain, 
are all eagerly waiting to meet you. Kemér Ballal, of the village named Pafije, keeps 
a watchful guard. Therefore, be very cautious on your way. If you think that what I say is 
false, on your way to Nellijine, you will see white stone-berries and Kéti Baidya’s palankin, 
and hear the sound of the war drum. If you think this also to be false, yon will meet a female 
areca-nut seller called Kantakke. She will verify my statement; and if this, too, shall 
prove false, when you return, you may put me to death.” 

Hearing this Kéti and Channayya walked on. On the way they met the female areca-nut 
seller Kantakke. She cried out :—‘ O children; why are you journeying ? Where did you come 
from ? Where do you go to? Over there, wood, stone and earth-work is being busily carried on. 
O children, why are you journeying P ” 

“Sho, who has given us such good advice, shall not henceforward carry the basket 
of areca-nut on her head,’ said the brothers to each other, and they gave her their Pres 
by lightly touching her hand with their dagger, and said to her :— 

‘Put out rice to interest in kind and money to interest in coin, and thus live happily.” 

They went on their way to Nellijine, and while they were walking on they saw a bunch of 
stone-berries. Obannayya took one of the berries and threw it up, he “held his dagger directly 
under itand passed the dagger through the berry. The berry as it fell was reduced to powder 
as fine as red turmeric. The people saw this wonderful feat, and said :— 

‘If the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, how much more will the elder be - 
able to shew? All our ability and skill would be as nothing in ecm panes to theirs. If we 
obey our master’s orders (to fight them), half of us will lose our lives.” 

Thus spake the Bakdérs of the plain, and the Koragars, living in their sheds termed 
koppu, and fled. The Mugérs, carrying bows, held each a blade of grass in his hand and fell 
prostrate before the two brothers, crying for protection. 

“for ever and ever we will serve you like crows,” said they. 

The brothers heard this, and poured water on the hands of the suppliants, saying : — 
« Be you our bond-slaves,” and the brothers blessed them by touching their hands with the 
point of their dagger, and gave them some rupees. 

‘east yourself with toddy,” said the brothers, and then, taking their way, they went 
through the-plain in Padje. 

On that plain there were some cow-herds grazing thousands of cows. Channayya 
proposed to his brother to propound a riddle to the cow-herds. 

« & riddle requires little wisdom, but great wit,’ said Kéti. They then said to the cow- 
herds :—‘* Look! in your herd of cattle, a bul’ has brought forth a calf and is licking it.” 


To this the others answered :——“ Look to the West, O you heroes! and see the sea on 


fire |” 
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“The great god® is descending, O you boys!” said the brothers. 


To this the cow-herds answered : — ‘‘ It is not that the bull has brought forth a calf and 
is licking it, but that the bull is smelling its dung,” 


‘©! they have solved our riddle, Channayya Baidya,” said K6ti. 
“We must get every information about the way from these boys,”’ said they to each other. 


So they said to the boys : — “ Which is the way to the house of that rich man in Palli 
named Paiyya Baidya P ”’ 


“QO, heroes, if you go by the road on the left, you will come to the village Hdambuar. 
If you go by the road on the right, you will come to the village Pafje. And if you go by the 
great road in the middle, you will find the house of that rich man in Palli called Paiyya Baidya.’’ 


«What are the signs by which we may know his house?” asked the brothers, 


“There is a gate of bamboos, and a spacious cow-pen. The house has an upper-story, and 
the well a pump. The manoli creeper has been trained up a double panddl. The cocoanut tree 
bearing red fruit has a circular basin round it, and in front of the honse there is a shed with a 
‘thick roof.” 


Thus the boys told the brothers all the distinguishing marks, After hearing this, Kéti and 
Channayya proceeded on their way. They entered Paiyya’s enclosure, crossing the hedge 
round it, and called ont: —‘‘ Paiyya, Paiyya! ” 


The first call, his wife merely heard, but did not answer. When they called out again 
she answered the call, and when they called out a third time she came ont asking : — “ Who is 
it that calls? ” 


“Tt is we and none else. We the travellers. Is Paiyya, the rich man of Palli, present or 
not?” 


To this the woman answered : — “ He is not present. He is gone to draw toddy from the 
kadamba and date trees in the forest called Sank in the Hast.” 


‘At what time does he go out, and when does he return ?” 


“He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If you are Brihmans wearing the 
thread, sit down on the round platform of the cocoanut tree bearing red¢ruit. If you belong 
to the tribe called Vakkatér, sit down in the shed, built by the poor man. If you belong to our 
caste, sit down on the swinging cot within the house,” said the woman. 


Hearing this, they approached the house and said:— “We will not enter into a house 


in which there are no males.” 
* 


They spread out their dirty blanket within the shed and sat on it. . They chewed betel-nut 
with much enjoyment. Then Channayya became thirsty. , 


“You, who are a member of Paiyya’s family, please give us a cup of waiter,” said he. 


To this the woman answered : — “J will not go out of my house to a place where there 
are no males belonging to my family.” : 


She said this merely in jest, and did not mean it in earnest, She took off her dirty dress 
and put on a clean one ;, and then, taking a copper pot in her hands she went to the well which 
had been walled in, and by the means of the pump drew pure water from the deep well. She 
poured the water into a goblet and came into the house. As she wag coming in, the younger 
brother looked at the elder’s face, and the elder looked. at the younger’s face, 


; and they bega 
® suppressed laughter. Said the woman :— een 
“You men, are you laughing at my beauty, or are you laughing at my foolishness ?” 


‘We did not laugh at your foolishness, but we laughed at your beanty,” said they. 


6 i. ¢., the Sun. 
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And then they said : — “ Before we can drink the water given by you, you musé first tell 
tis in what place you were born, the tribe you belong to, the names of your mother and father 
and the Bhtta you worship.’? ’ 


‘¢ As for my native place, in its eastern part it is named Setti Bannala; in its western 
part it is called Uppi Bannéla; in its southern part it bears the name of Kirodi Bannfla. In 
the northern it is known by the name of Becchi Bannéla. My father is Kantanna Baidya, 
my mother Deyi Baidyadi, and my uncle Sayina Baidya. ‘As for the Bhita, worshipped by 
my family, I have merely heard it said that it is the Bhata, Brahmara of Kemmule. I have 
not personally seen it. It is said that after my birth my mother gave birth to two children in 
Pariméle’s house, that these latter are burning city after city even without fire, and that my 
hands were joined in marriage tp those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name is Kinni 
Daru.’’ ° 


*We are the persons that committed depredation in the kingdom of Parimale!’’ said 
the brothers. 


Hearing this she held Channayya by her left hand and K6éti by her right, and Jed them 
both into the house and seated them on the swinging cot. Then she held a little grass in her 
hand and called home the cow that had gone out to graze. She put the calf to suck, and 
drew two sérs of milk. She boiled it and reduced it to one sér. When Paiyya Baidya, the 
rich man of Palli, came home, carrying a pot of toddy, he went into a small room, and. heard 
the creaking of the swinging cot. 


“My old enemies are come,” said he to himself, and, seeing the brothers, he precipitately 
fled. : 

Koti saw him running and said :—* 0, my sister Kinni Daru, your husband, our brother: 
in-law, is ruonning away. Fetch him hither,” said he. 


She went out and addressed her husband:—‘O'my lord! O you monkey of the forest ! 
Stop! My brothers, your brothers-in-law, have come.” 


Thus she brought him back to the house. She entered the house through a narrow door, 
eame to where her brothers were sitting, and seated her husband between them. Then she 


went in and brought the milk and gave it to her brothers saying :— 
«Drink milk to assuage your thirst, my brothers ; and as‘ they drank, they said to each 


other :-— 
“ We will not meditate evil to a house in which we have drunk milk.” 


Kinni Darv then went inside the house and made preparations for cooking. Channayya 
and Kéti bathed themselves, aud went tq a room where there was sandal-wood. They 
ground up a great deal of it, aud besmeared their bodies. They came to the basin of the 
sacred tulasi, and each made a mark with the earth of the basin on his forehead, in order to 
earn merit. They then came in and sat down to take their food, and were served with green 
boiled rice, ght, five hundred kinds of curries mixed with curds, three hundred kinds mixed 
with tamarind, and tender bamboo shoots, and pickled berries called kdvade, and ate the food 
mixed with ght, They washed their hands in butter-milk, and, thus finishing their meals, sat 


down on the swinging cot and chewed betel-nut, 

They asked Paiyya Baidya of Palli:—“ Who are the most intimate friends and, the most 
‘faithful servants of Kémér Ballé] of the village of Pafje ?P”’ 

“<T was the dearest friend of the last Ballil, but those of the present one are, Chamundu 
Berndye and Chandagidi Baidye,”’ said Paiyya. 

“Can you introduce us to Kémér Ballal ?” asked the brothers. 

«1 can,” said Paiyya ; and so the three set-out together to visit him. 
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In a small hut consecrated to the Bhita in the village Perunde Permunde, 


Chandagidi was teaching a number of boys to play dexterously on the flute. They went towards 
the place. Chandagidi saw them from afar, ordered the sound of the flute to cease, and all 


men to be silent, and shut the doors. 


They stood in front of the hut and called out:—‘‘O Chandagidi, Chandagidi.” But he 
did not answer the call, neither did he come out of the hut. The brothers then broke open 
the door by means of their dagger, and entered the hut. They searched the four corners of it 
and found Chandagidi standing beside a pillar, clasping it closely like a lizard. 


Said Channayya to Kéti:—“ How many kinds of lizards are there, Kéti? ” 
«There is the white lizard, and there is the black lizard.’’ 


« How maiiy kinds of eagles are there?” said Channayya. 





“ There is the red.eagle, the black eagle, and the yellow eagle,”’ said Koti. 
Hearing this, Chandagidi moved away from the side of the pillar.’ 


“T have heard that you are teaching some boys to play on the flute. Teach my brother 
Channayya,” said Koti. 


T will teach him. The new comer shall be the pupil, and he who was here before, shall 
be the master,” said Chandagidi. Then they played on the flute. 


« Chandagidi! Who is the master and who is the pupil sow ?” asked Kéti. 
“© heroes! The new comers are the masters and he who was here before is the pupil.” 
“ Chandagidi, introduce us to Kémér Ballil of the village of Paiije,” said the brothers. 


“T will introduce you,” said Chandagidi, and walked on first, while they followed behind. 
Kémér Balla] had posted an elephant in the way. But, although the heroes were young, 
they did not leave the elephant alone. They caught hold of its trunk, and pulled it violently 
backwards and forwards, and the elephant cried out. Then they proceeded further, walked 
a little distance and looked back. Chandagidi had concealed himself, like fruit hidden under 
leaves. j 


“We took him for a faithful gid, and so brought him with us, but he has proved himself 


to be a flesh-eating gid: (vulture) and has fled,” said the brothers to each other, and proceeded 
towards the house of Kémér Balla] of Paiije. , 


They crossed the gate, entered the enclosure, and came to the spacious yard in front of 
the house ; he saw them at a distance. He seated one Jala Kottari on his seat, and went him- 
self into the upper-story. The brothers entered the house and approached the Ballal’s seat. 


“Wait a little before you salute, my brother,” said Channayya to Kati. 


“Are you the only Ballalin this house? Is there another Balla] here or not?” asked 
the brothers. 


Hearing these words, the Ballal came down from the upper-story. He caused Jala Kottiri 
to be displaced and seated himself on his proper seat. The brothers then formally saluted 
him. 

‘Come, heroes; take seats,” said the Ballal. 


A bed of flowers was spread out, and they 
sat on the same bed. 


Just at this time, the Ballal secretly received Sayina’s letter from the kingdom of Parimile 
Ballal. He read the letter, which was as follows: — “The heroes have committed murder in 
the kingdom of Parimile. They have murdered one Buddyanta. Therefore, when they come 
to you, you should confine them in a narrow room and put them in heavy chains.” 


eee 
7 [There is a play on the name “‘ Chandagidi” here. Gidé means an eagle or hawk. See below in the text. — Ep.] 
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Thereupon Kémér Balla] said to the brothers :—‘‘I have erected a mansion and have 
named it Hlade, and I wish you to examine it, and point ont to me its several beauties and 
defects.” 


So he conducted them into the mansion. They examined every part of it and said :— 
“O my lord, there is no creeper without a curve, and there is no thorn without a point.” 
Then the Ballal said :—“ Now let us go to the upper-story, O you heroes !” 


Accordingly the Ballal went first, and the brothers followed him. When they entered 
the room the Ballil came down, and the porter shut the doors. The man that had charge of 
the key, locked them in, and their legs were heavily chained. 


The elder brother cried out:—“O God! O God! O my hard fate! How woeful is my 
story! My death is approaching! I am now todie, even with my brother, whom I brought with 
me, at the age of seven years! O Brahmara, send us relief! The offering we consecrated to 
you shall be the bell-metal handle of our dagger. If you are the Brahmara that relieves men 
in their difficulties, relieve us now! We are heroes that in life deserve a place in the king’s 
council, and after death to be taken to the heaven of Brahmara. "We are they that in no 
circumstances fail to fulfil our promises.”’ 


At these words Brahmara sent him gigantic strength in his right shoulder, and the 
heavy chains broke, and the upper-story gave way! Did he crush it hkeanelephant? Did 
he stamp on it like a tiger ? Did he shew the ferocity of the wild hog? He stamped on it 
like an elephant and five hundred stones fell down, and three hundred stones fell down by the 
force of his dagger. 


In the field called Bakibalatimfra in Pafije, he spread ont his dirty blanket, and sat 
down on it, He undid the white bag of betel and said :-— 


“Come, my brother! Come to me creeping, my brother! This event will serve to remind 
me always of my visit to Paije! What is there to shew that I have visited Paiije P” 


“T shall try whether Brahmara is merciful towards me or not,” said Channayya, 


No sooner had he uttered these words, than Brahmara sent him remarkable strength in his 
right shoulder. The heavy chains broke, he crushed the upper-story like an elephant. He 
stamped on it like a royal tiger. He displayed the fury of the wild hog. Five hundred stones 
fell down by his stamping, and three hundred stones fell down by the strokes of his dagger. 
The roof gave way and fell down on his head ; but he easily blew it off! The mansion in Patje 
was levelled to the ground. 


The brothers then sat down together in the field Bikibalatimara in Pafije, and they caused 
the Balla] of Pafije to be brought before them and reproached him thus : — 


“O you flat-nosed Ballél! You crooked-eared Balla]! You opium-eating Ballal! You 
bhang-smoking Balla]! You swollen-legged Ballal! You Balla] that takes three meals a day ! 
The golden swinging cot of Paije with its silver chains, we shall swing in Kdambir, and the 
wooden one there with its iron chains shall be swung by us in Pafije. Your upper-story we 
will level with the spade, and the roof will we set on fire. We will have your house destroyed 
by the pick-axe. Wershall make you creep like a lizard. We shall make you run like a blood- 
sucker. Seven feet of land in the village of Pafije we shall annex ta Hdambir.”’ 


, Having thus:severely reproached the Ballal, they told him that they would leave the village. 
On one side was Patije, and on the other was Edambtr, and between them was a Sil4a- 
stone,® serving as @ boundary-mark. They saw the stone, and it was covered with 
writing. 


* Look here, brother, see this writing on this stone,’’ said the younger brother. 





3 [An inscribed stone: a stone with an ancient inscription on it. — Ep.] 
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‘‘ My qualifications are only, that I was born before you and that I have grown up speedily, 
but writing, wit and wisdom are all your part,” said Koti. 


Then the younger brother knelt down. Was itto dig out the stone P Or was it to read 
the writing on it? He read the writing, and said to his brother thus: — “O my brother ! in 
former times, Hdambir was very powerful, and Paiije paid tribute to Kdambir. Now Paiije 
has become powerful and Edambir pays tribute to Paiije. Seven feet of land of the village of 
Bdambir have been annexed to Pafije, Therefore it is now necessary to change the place 
of this stone.” 


Having said thus, he dug up the stone, and moved it seven feet back, and thus 
annexed seven feet of land to Hdambar. 


The two brothers then proceeded on their way. They saw the coming of the wind, and 
sat down under banyan-tree. Meanwhile, the story about their imprisonmont had reached 
the Ballél of Hdambtr, and he had sent one Channayya, surnamed the Young, to make 
peace with Kémér Balli], and release the prisoners. While Channayya of Hdambtr was 
going to Paiije on his mission, the two brothers were sitting under a banyan-tree to enjoy the 
cool wind. He saw them, and from the size of an ordinary man, he shrunk to tho size of a 
span ! 


“Don’t you weep, and don’t you shrink, Channayya, Come here! Where are you going 
to? Whence did you come?” asked the brothers. 


Channayya replied : — “The Ballal of Hdambir sentme. He heard that you had been impri- 
soned. by the Balla! of Paiije, and so sent me to get you released by making peace with him,” 


‘Who is the dearest friend and the most faithful servant of Ballil of Edambfr?” asked 
the brothers. 


“Tam the man,’’ replied Channayya. 
. *Then can you introduce us to him ?” 
“T can,” said Channayya, and he took them to his own house. 


“Yon must stay here to-day, and I will introduce you tomorrow. To-day you must take 
your meals in my house; tomorrow J shall introduce you at the noon-day levée. In the morn- 


ing I shall go and ask his permission,” said Channayya, and went off at once into the Ballal’s 
verandah, . 


“What kept you away so long, Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 


He replied : — “Heroes that never had visited me up to this time, have this day come to my 
honse. They are the most beantiful men that yet I have seen. They love friendship, and. 


such men never have been born before, and never will be born again, They are able to raise an 
empire and also to subvert one,” 


“Fetch the heroes hither. I shall give them an interview at the noon-day levée,’’ said the 
Balla]. 


Then Channayya returned home. 


“What order has the Ballal given?” asked the brothers. 


Channayya replied : — “ He has ordered me to take youto him. Icando it; but look here, 
my heroes! We shall have to go through the forest of Kemmulje. If you see anything in that 
forest, do not say to any one that you have seen it. If you hear anything, do not say that you 
have heard it. Ifa pregnant cow goes into that forest, it brings forth a dead calf. Ifa preg- 
nant woman goes there she mis-carries, Ifa bird able to fly goes there, its wings are torn. If/a 
creeping ant goes there, it can creep no more. Therefore, O you heroes, you should follow me 


aS F child follows its mother; as chickens follow the hen; and as the thread follows the 
needle.” 
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When he had finished, they set out, Channayya of Edambir walking first, and the 
brothers following him. They walked very fast, when passing through the forest of Kemmule, 
While they were walking through it, the brothers asked their guide: — 


“What is that in the distance, Channayya of Edambir; what is it that in height 
equals a cocoanut tree and in circumference an umbrella, and is shaped like an umbrella? 
Ts it a mosque of the MapillasP Ora temple of the Kudumbis? Ora temple of the Jains? Or 
simply a temple? Or is it a gudi belonging to the Bhita, Brahmara?”’ 


“*O heroes, the time of your death is come! I shall also have to die with you,” cried 
Channayya. 


“ Channayya, do you sit down here under this trunkless sdnti-tree, hidden under its leaves. 
We will give some offerings to the Bhita Brahmara, and on our return, we will take you along 
with us,” said the two brothers, and proceeded towards the Bhita’s gudi with great speed. 


They crossed a bridge of ropes and reached the place and came to the yard in front of the 
gudi and stood there, like Bhima and Yama, with their breasts towards a pillar and their backs 
towards the long flat stone in front of the deity. The noon-day worship was finished, the 
doors of the gudi were shut, all the lamps were out, and the sound of the bells had ceased. 


Then they prayed to the Bhiita thus: — ‘‘ Weare heroes that in life deserve a place in 
the king’s council, and after death a place in your council-chamber. If you are the Brahmara 
that helps men in their difficulties, the doors of your gud that are shut, should now open; the 
lamps that have been put out, should become lighted; the bells that have become silent, should 
ring; and the signal gun should be fired, and the horn and the drum should sound.” 


Before the words had left their lips, Brahmara had granted their prayer. The doors 
that had been shunt opened, and the lamps that had been put out became lighted, and all their 
prayer was fully answered. They then prayed that the Bhita should descend from the 
seventh story of the gudi and come down to the third, and that he should hold a golden plate 
in his hands and receive their offerings. Then Brahmara descended from the seventh 
story to the third, riding on a white horse. Holding a silver umbrella, he wore a 
garland of white conch-shells on his right shoulder, and on his left, a garland of 
black shells. He had a discus on his head and his breast was covered with a square 
shield. The two brothers then delivered to him the offerings they had consecrated to him, 
The Bhita gave them his prasdda,® 


Now when they had finished their worship with flowers, hear, O ye people! a wonderful 
miracle was wrought by Brahmara of the forest of Kemmule. When they had finished 
their meals, they were suddenly attacked with fever and cold, and ran to the house of a 
Brahman so fast, that their heads were completely covered with the dust rising from the 
ground, Now, before leaving the place, they had crossed the yard and had entered the gudt 
itself, and had thus pollated it. The Brahmans asked them what was the matter, and said :— 


‘Yon have polluted the sacred gudi of Brahmara. O heroes, was it through the pride of 
race, or of money, or of your gigantic strength P’” 


‘¢ Listen to us, Brahmans. If you think that Brahmarais helping you, move him 
by your prayers to shut the doors that have been opened,” said the brothers. 


The Brihmans then began to pray, and knelt down; but although their throats became 
dry with their praying, and their knees broken, Brahmara did. not grant their request. He 
did not become their charioteer. The brothers then advised them to place oue of their hands 
on one of their eyes, and the other on one of their ears, and to stand on one leg, While they 
were standing in that posture, the brothers prayed as follows :-— 


‘Tf you area Brahmara, willing to help us, you must needs become now our charioteer, 


9 Some ground sandal-wood and some flowers as a mark of his favour. 
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and must shut the doors that are now open. The torch that is now burning, you must now 
23 
put out, and from the third story, you must now ascend to the seventh. 


All their prayers were granted, and they told the Brihmays to take their hands from 
their eyes and ears, When they had done so, they observed, with great surprise, that one of 
their ears had become deaf, that one of their eyes had become blind, ois that one of their legs 
had become lame. Then the two brothers left the yard of the Bhita’s gudi, An crossing a 
bridge of ropes on the way, came to where they had concealed Channayya of Kdambir under 
the leaves of a tree; and accompanied by him went on to the verandah of the Ballal of 
fidambur, who was sitting on his seat with much enjoyment. 


‘Ah, Channayya of Hdambdar, have you brought the heroes along with you P” asked Ballal, 
*T have, my lord,” replied Channayya. 


The two heroes then formally saluted the Ballél, and the Balla] caused a bed of flowers to 
be spread, and asked them to sit down on it, They sat down on the bed and placed their dagger 
on the ground, 


The Balla] then said to them : — “I know by hearsay that you have been imprisoned in 
Panje. Is it true?” 


‘“We.have been imprisoned, my lord!” answered the heroes. ‘‘We know by hearsay 
that you are a very weak king, and that your kingdom is but very small.” 


‘‘Q heroes, it now behoves you to remain in my kingdom. Do you wani the field called 
Berampolli cultivated by the Brahmans, or that called Guttuberke cultivated by the Bants, 
or that called Nattil Nalaja cultivated by the Billavars P” asked the Ballal. 


The brothers replied :—“ If you give us the field Nattil Nalaja, cultivated by the Billavars, 
our own caste people will become our enemies. If yougive us the field Guttuberke, cultivated 
by the Bants, it will be like setting a dog againsta dog. If you give us the field Berpodi, 
cultivated by the Brahmans, you will he only setting the cobra against the serpent. Therefore, 
if there is any waste Jand, or any land overgrown with the plants tumbe and nekki, give us 
that. If there is any land such as is named by ns, favour us with that.” 


“ O heroes! there is the land called Ekkadka Erryangada,’? said the Ballil. 
‘Then give us that, and mark ont its boundaries,” said the brothers, 


Accordingly the Balli] marked out its boundaries, and when he had done so, they went 


and inhabited that desolate land. Their cook was Svami Bajdyadi, the woman that had 
nourished them. 


When eighteen days of the month Paggn had passed, they gathered all the rubbish in the 
_ Gelds and set fire to it, They then ploughed them with four he-buffaloes, and in a corner of 
the field, they sowed some seed to prepare plants for transplanting. 


“We must transplant them in the proper time, and we must reap the crop with songs,’’ said 
the brothers to each other. They thus cultivated the yanéla crop, but when, 
went to see the state of the crop, they found it all destroyed by wild beasts. 

“We had only heard up to this time that the Ballal of Hdam 
that his kingdom wasina very bad condition. 
there is no practice of hunting. There are no great festivals, nor the sport of driving 
he-buffaloes in fields. The food that we eat is like an anchor in our hearts, suspended by the 
chain ofthe water that we drink. Our clothes do not hecome dirty, and pur dagger gets 
rusty.’ So spake these brothers to one another. a 

Meanwhile the Balla] of Hdambir had se 


nf a spy to see what his new guests were sayi 
about him. The spy came back and spoke to : ie 


his master thus :—*O my lord, they are findin 
fault with yon, They are sorry for having remained in your country,” a : 


on aday, they 


bir was a very poor king, and 
Now, we actually see it. In this country, 
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“What do they say ?” asked the Ballal. 

*“‘ They say that in your country there is no practice of hunting. They say that you area 
very poor king; and that your kingdom is badly governed; that the food they eat is like an 
anchor in their hearts, and the water they drink like the chain by which it is suspended ; that 
their dress has not become dirty, and that their dagger has got rusty.” 


“‘ Do they speak of me thus ?”’ asked the Ballal. 


** They further suggest,” said the servant, “ that all the érdddhas of your ancestors, which 
have remained unperformed, should now be performed ; that all the bottomless wells should be 
dried up; that all the thick and inaccessible forests should be rendered accessible; and that 
all the invulnerable beasts should be conquered.” 


(To be continued.) 


TRADERS’ SLANG IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 


BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B. A., M. F.L, 5S. 


The traders in Southern India, as everywhere, have a custom of talking, when they meet 
together, in a peculiar language, which has 2 conventional meaning among themselves, 
with the object of keeping chance listeners ignorant of their transactions and tricks. Thus, 
when one trader asks another what the price of a certain piece of cloth is, he will answer it is 
puli, meaning ten rupees, for among all the Tami] traders, from Cape Comorin to Tirupati, 
puli means ten rupees, while in the ordinary langnage it means ‘tiger.’ 


With great difficulty I have been able to gather fwo groups of such conventions, to 
which I now give publicity in the hope that the readers of this Journal will produce more. 
But, at the same time, I must inform them that it is no easy thing to arrive at the true 
signification of secret trade symbols and words, for once the desire of the enquirer to pry into 
their meaning becomes clear to a trader friend, that friend becomes cunping and suspicious, and. 
then rarely, if ever, gives the true meaning. It is only by constantly comparing information 
from different sources that one can hope to meet with success. 


Tho first of my groups prevails in the purely Tami] districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Madura, and Tinnevelly, and stands as follows :-— 


arumbu (bud) = 53; gunam (quality) = 3 

pa (flower) = § guruti (srutr) (the Védas) = 4 
pa arumbu (flower bud) = +85 Saram (garland) = 5 

pinju (tender berry) = ¢ matanz (religion) = 6 

kd (as pronounced—kdy, berry) =% tirat (ocean or sea) = 7 

pu ké (lower berry) = 3 girt (mountain) = 8 

palam (fruit) =} man (gem or jewel) = 9 

mait (moon) = 1 kilt (parrot) = 10 


vinai (action) = 2 


The fractional terms are comparable with the system published by Major Temple, ante, 
Volk. XIV. p. 157, as current at Dehli, and. elsewhere in Northern India. It will he seen that 
all the words relate to fowers and fruit, and so a conversation, which really relates to an 
argument over fractional prices, would appear to a bystander to be desultory, polite talk over 
garden produce or the season. He would thus be certainly deceived. So far, the group has 
been well conceived for a system aiming at the deception of persons nof in the secret. 
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The set of numbers from one to ten have not been nearly so well thought out, and might 
be gnessed by a sharp Hindu, well up in the philosophy of his religion: because they are derived 
from philosophical expressions that have universally fixed numbers attached to them. Thus 
the word for ‘one’ is ‘moon’ (mati); and there is obviously but one moon in the world. So 
vinai means two; and there are only two ‘actions’ recognised in Hindu philosophy — nél-vinaz 
(good action) and ¢é-vinat (bad action), The symbols for 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are exceedingly plains 
for every Hindu of any knowledge of philosophy knows that the Védas are 4, the matas 6 (shan 
mata), the tirais (sapta sdgara) 7, and the giris (ashta giri) 8. Mani, = jewel or gem, for 
‘nine’ is also to be classed as a plain symbol, for nava raina, = the nine gems, is @ common 
saying. The symbols 5 and 10, saram and halt, garland and parrot, respectively seem to have 
been arbitrarily chosen, for such symbols as bhilta (paiicha bhitia) or avatdra (dasdvatdra) would 
well have suited the numbers 5 and 10. 

My second group, which prevails in all the Tami] districts, is a purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. Itmay be compared with Major Temple’s North 
Indian group, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 158. This group is as follows :— 


Sdvigam = 3, tiruvéndat = 3 
sendalai = 4 paitindat =4 
tirt vam = 38, kulachchu = 5 
karundalat = + kirdti = 6 
taigdn =} pichchu =7 
tirukkal = & valtvdndai = 8 
sdvdndai = 1 tdydndai = 9 
tévdrdat = 2 pulivdndat = 10 


Of the symbols for fractions in this series, Sendalai, karundalai, and tangén (3, + and 3) 
are purely arbitrary, and have no meaning of any kind. NSdvisam is, in fact, a combination of 
two different words, sé and vigam: é¢ meaning one (see sdvdndai) and visdém meaning sixteenth, 
the whole meaning one-sixteenth. Trivigam is a poor symbol from a deceiver’s point of view, 
for the very word means three-sixteenths. 


As to round figures, the combination of ddai with several of the words makes the symbols 
puzzling at first. Andat means master, and appears to have been used in the symbols with no 
meaning of any kind, and merely with the purpose of puzzling. The symbols in which dndat 
appears are :— 


s4= v= Gndai=1 vali=v=dndai=8 
t6 (dé)=v=Adndai=2 tdy=dndai =9 

tiru (tr?) =v=dndai=8 puiimv=dndai=10 
patiu= dindaima 


Thus, in 7 out of the 10 numerals dndai appears: but sometimes the first syllable alone, without 
the suffix éndai, is employed to designate the figures, thus: — 


éd=1 | vali=8 
té (dé) =2 tay =9 
turw (tri)=8 puli=10 
pidttuma 


The va appearing in many of these symbols is only a joining link between the two paris 
of the words according to the rules of sandhé in Tamil. When deprived of dndat some of these 
symbols become quite plain. Thus, té (dé) and tiru (tri) are only simple, ordinary words for two 
and three. The other symbals ordinarily used with dndat, are, however, entirel arbitra: 

The conventions for 5, 6, and 7 are equally arbitrary. : . * 


The general opinion among traders is that the second 


i ; roup of i i 
difficult for the public to guess at than the first. Ponce rahe OnGes 28, mAOES 
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Private-trade-signus to mark the prices of articles in writing are, of course, used all the 
world over. The commoner ones in Madras to designate fractions are as follow :— 


2 3 


O 5 | 

These four marks were reluctantly given me by a trading friend, who assured me that 

the round figures were represented, in writing, by the initial letters of the words for them 

contained in my second group. Thus 1,4; would be written §+. Here the é stands for éé, one, 

and the + for one-thirty-second. These symbols for fractions are generally used to designate 

the profit the native firm or trader charges on the cost price! Sometimes purely arbitrary 

marks are chosen in order to puzzle other traders; thus “—, sometimes stands for 2ths; and 
sometimes an asterisk stands for #ths. 


2 


| 


ecm 

See 
toy 
Guess 


Ifr Gol 


The trading world of South India has a number of amusing stories of the successful work- 
ing of their conventions and of the great use they have been to them. Hore is one, which a 
trader related to me at Conjeeveram (Kafichipuram), 


Ten traders had gone tothe town of Arcot from Conjeeveram to sell their goods, and 
were returning home with their purses full. In those days the path lay through a jungle for 
a certain part of the way, and, while they were passing through this, they were surprised 
unawares by three daring raffians armed with scythes, while the poor traders had not even 
a stick between them. For trading and manliness, in the opinion of many Hindaus, do not go 
hand in hand, and a trader must always submit to physical force withont attempting to resist, 
True to this theory, our ten friends, as soon as they saw the three thieves, shuddered at their 
weapons, and, on the first demand, laid their all on the ground. - 


Had the thieves quietly retired to the woods with the money, this story would have ended 
here, and there would have been no occasion for the trading world to boast of the usefulness 
of their conventions. But, unfortunately for the thieves, the matter did not end there, for 
the ruffians were elated at their easy conquest. They had always met with some show of 
resistance in their other adventures; but im this case they had only to order, and, to their 
surprise, found that the traders implicitly obeyed. So they eollected the purses together, and, 
sitting opposite their trophy, asked our trader-friends to standin arow. Their good dresses 
were the thieves’ nextdemand. These, too, were given without any objection, excepting a 
small bit of cloth for each to cover his nakedness; and this was only kept with the due per- 
mission of the ruffans, willingly granted, for they contemptuously pitied these poor specimens 
of the human race with no resistance in them. The ten traders now stood as suppliant beggars, 
ready to ran away as soon as leave might be given. But no leave was given, as the thieves 
had comfortably taken their seats near the booty and the good clothes, and wanted to have a 
little more fun. 


Said the chief of the three: “Do you fools know how to dance?” 


‘Yes, your honour,” was the reply ; for a denial of any kind, the traders thought, would 
only bring down the seythes on their necks. 


‘Then let us witness your dance before you go away. Give us all a dance,” was the order. 


The traders had to obey. One among them was very intelligent, and thought within 
himself that, as the thieves had won everything without any trouble, they would entertain no 
suspicion of any tricks being played at them. So he commenced a trick which, if the other 
traders helped, would work successfully. If not welcome to them, he could easily give it up 
without any harm to himself or to others; for none but his own party would understand 
what he was driving at. Now there must always be a song before @ dance, or rather dancing 
must be accompanied by a song; and so he sang asong to introduce the dance, which was 

ene i acre at a i a a aa a ee Pt ie Sh Ne alee Na aaa 


1 Compare Major Temple’s remarks on nafa’ and asal dd in Northern India: ante, Vol. XIV. p. 156 
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clothed in the language of the traders’ convention by way of hint to his companions as to how 
they were to act. 

The song was 
Némanum pult per 
Télanum tiru per 
Sivane télanas 
Tiruvdna télan gutta 
Sdvana tdlan mide. 
Té tai tém tadingana.: 


Which may be freely translated thus :-— 

We are puli a,? 

They are tiru 0, 

If on a sd 2, 

Tiru 2 sits down, 

Sa e remains. 

Té tat t6in tadingana, 
The hint contained in this song was that they (the traders) were pult (ten) in number, that 
the robbers were only tiru (three), that if on each one (4) robber three (tirw) traders fell, one 
(4) of the traders still remained to tie the hands and legs of the surprised robbers. The 
thieves, secure in their imagined success, thought that the song was merely meant for keeping 
time to the dance, and suspected no trick. The whole body of traders, however, caught the 
hint, and separated themselves into groups of three, leaving the business of tying the thieves: 
hands and legs to the starter of the gong. When the thieves were all eyes and ears for the 
dance, and when td tat iim was at last significantly pronounced, the traders fell upon the 
robbers. There was a very severe struggle, no doubt, but three to one is no proportion at all 
in a free fight without weapons, and the thieves had already laid theirs aside in their elation, 
and so in the end the traders managed to tie them up, and render them helpless, Then, taking 
possession of their money and other valuables, the ten traders safely returned to Conjecveram. 


What is it that saved them in this delicate position? Traders’ convention, is the only 


answer of the trading world. 








BOOK NOTICE. 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 

For many years the study of the two great epics 
of India has been like Triganku, neither in heaven 
nor on earth. The subject was too‘modern for 
students of the Védas, and too antique for those 
who devoted themselves to classical Sanskrit. 
Beyond some notices by Lassen, and one gr two 
important essays by Prof. Weber (which have 
appeared in an Hnglish dress in this Journal), 
the student has had httle to help him, except 
that practical and laborious work of Sir M. 
Monier-Williams entitled Indian Epic Poetry. 
Since then, the oracles have been dumb. There 
have been no epoch-making essays on the subject 
published in any of the Journals of the various 
Oriental Societies for the past twenty years. We 
have had entertaining articles from the facile pen 
of the late Dr. Rajéndra Lala, Mitra, on “Beef in 
Ancient India,” and Krishna’s seaside picnic, and 
Dr. Muir (another departed scholar) has also 
translated extracts from the larger of the two 
poems; but nothing has been added to our infor- 
mation regarding the epics, as forming a stage in 
the history and development of Indian Litere- 
ture, nor are we wiser than oyr literary fore- 
yunners of a generation ago as to how much of 
these great masses of verse forms the original 
poems, and how much forms aceretive additions. 
__? The meaningless word tajam may be best tanslated 

y ©. 

1 Das Rimdyona, Geschichte und Inhalt, nebst Concor- 


Two books which have been lying on my table 
for some months go far to wipe away this reproach 
from Sanskrit scholarship, — Zur Geschichte und 
Kritik des Mahabharata, by Adolf Holtzmann, 
and Das Rdmdyana, Geschichte und Inhalt, by 


Hermann Jacobi. I propose to deal with the 
latter’ work at present. 


To begin with general remarks. The book is 
a pleasant one to read, — well printed and well- 
indexed. The language is clear and forcible, and 
the author moves about amidst the amazing per- 
plexities of his subject with a surences of tread 
that evinces (as we might expect in any work 
emanating from Prof. Jacobi’s pen) the most com- 
plete familiarity with all his surroundings. Such 
a confidence on the part of the author breeds 
confidence in the reader, and one vises from a 
perusal of the work with an assurance that, 
though the last word on the subject of the great 
Réma-epic has not been said, a great addition 


has been made to the world’s knowledge on the 
subject. 


To give a complete detailed account of its 
contents would take up too much space. It must 
suffice to glance rapidly at the principal head- 
ings, and to dwell at length on one or two 
topics which seem to me to be of greater import- 
I 


dans der. Gedriickten Recensionen, von Hermann Jacobi. 
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ance. I begin, more Hibernico, with the end. 
There are a number of useful indexes which can 
only be mentioned, and a valuable concordance of 
the Bombay and Bengal recensions of the poem. 
This is preceded by an analysis of the poem 
according to the former recension, with a special 
index of its own, which must,in future, be a 
handbook indispensable to every student of the 
text. Hitherto our vade-mecum has been Sir M. 
Monier- Williams’ little work, but Prof. Jacobi’s 
index at once places a new instrument in our 
hands. Certainly, this analysis is the most prac- 
tically useful portion of the book, and would well 
deserve separate publication. It is immediately 
preceded by the main part of the work, — the text, 
if I may use the expression, to which all the rest 
forms an appendix. 

This text is divided into three parts, dealing, 
respectively, with the general question of the 
recensions of the poem, the various additions and 
interpolations which have increased the bulk of 
the original text, and the place of the Rdmdyana 
in Indian literature. 


Dr. Jacobi commences by describing the three 
well-known recensions ofthe Ramayana, the 
Bombay or Commentators’ (C), the Bengal 
(Gorresio’s) (B), and the newly discovered 
West-Indian (A). The Rdmdyana, as he points 
out, must originally, and for many generations, 
have been sung by bards before it was first 
reduced to writing, and this fact fully accounts 
for the discrepancies between. the different recen- 
sions, which are nearly all just those which would 
result from slips of memory, ¢. g., passages 
omitted or repeated, or alterations in the order of 
the lines. Amongst the three recensions, however, 
C bears marks of being the nearest represent- 
ative of the text as originally composed, 
but all are, necessarily, of a considerable 
antiquity. The author illustrates his arguments 
by the episode of the parting of Hanumat and 
Sité in Lankd& (which is repeated no less than 
three times in different places in C and A, and 
twice in B), and by a comparison of the texts 
of the various quotations from the Rdmdyana 
in the works of later Sanskrit authors. 


That the text, as we now find it in all the 
recensions, contains many later additions, has 
long been admitted, — amongst these, the chief 
being the first andlast kdudas. The original poem 
certainly commenced with the second and ended 
with the sixth. Prof. Jacobi in the second part 
of his book endeavours to formulate some test 
for distinguishing these added portions. The 
tests of metre, peculiarities of phraseology, and 
grammatical irregularities give us little assistance 
and only confirm judgments already arrived at 


regarding the later origin of passages like the 
Episode of Vigvamitra, and the Ravaneis of the 
7th book. Internal evidence is, however, more 
valuable, and much can be learned from inconsis- 
tencies or contradictions m the text itself. By 
these tests Prof. Jacobi is able to shew that 
passages, such as the episode of the burning of 
Lank& by Hanumat, the description of the four 
quarters of the world put into Sugriva’s mouth 
in the fourth book, portion of the discussion as 
to whether Vibhishana should be killed as a spy, 
and other important passages in the sixth book, 
and, finally nearly the whole of the first book do 
not form portions of the poem as originally com- 
posed. By an ingenious process of reasoning he 
is enabled to give what, in his opinion, was the 
original introduction of the poem, consisting of 
only of some sixteen slékas. 


The third and most interesting part of the 
work deals with the place of the RAamAyana in 
Indian Literature, The author’s theory of the 
growth of the poem is clearly put, and, thongh in 
one important point Tam unable to agree with him, 
his general conclusions demand eomplete assent. 
He first wipes away the theory of a tendentidse 
Umarbetiung, a deliberate re-casting of the whole 
poem to suit the theories of the Brahmans. The 
growth of the poem was eminently natural. It 
was from. the first the property of singers, rhap- 
sodists, kugilavas, who wandered from village to 
village and court to court, reciting and singing 
the national epic. These men had, like all of 
their class, little reverence for the text of their 
poem, and lengthened out this touching episode, 
added that, inserted didactic passages, or comic 
or burlesque scenes, as they found their hearers 
appreciate them. This is what occurs down to the 
present day with the modern successors of these 
kustlavas, who wander through Northern India, 
singing the folk-epics which are now popular. 
These additions soon became integral parts of 
the poem, and were handed down from .father to 
son and from one bard to another, each genera- 
tion making its own contributions and alterations 
to suit the tastes of its audience. At length the 
Rémdyana so enlarged was fixed imto a corpus, 
and what shape it then took may be gathered 
from the table of contents in the first canto of 
the first book, in which the subjects described in 
the first and seventh books are not mentioned. 
Then came the later additions of these two 
books, and the insertion of the second table of 
contents in the third.canto which refers to them. 
In all this there is no editing or retouching. The 
older parts are not manipulated to agree with the 
newer ones. There are nothing but additions, 
and often these additions are so clumsily made 
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that the marks of junction are clearly visible.” 
Rama, the national hero, was gradually raised 
by later rhapsodists to the dignity of a tribal god, 
but he is nowhere consistently identified with 
Vishnu, except in the latest added first and 
seventh books. In the five original ones he is 
only so identified in a few isolated passages, 
which are plainly later additions. 

Who was Valmiki ?* What part did hetake in 
the production of the original poemP The 
Rdmdyana itself (I. 5, 3) helps us to answer this 
question. 

Tkshvdktindmn idan tésham vamdé réjndm mahdt- 

mand | 

mahad utpannam dkhydnate Rdmdyanam we 

srutam || 

Here we are told that the Rdmdyana was a 
national poem born in the family, and celebrat- 
ing the prowess, of the Ikshvakuides. The 
history of the family hero, Rima, must have 
formed the subject of the legends sung by bards, 
sitta, at the court of these princes, and they must 
have been collected and fused by a prominent 
poet, the Brihman Valmiki, into one complete 
epic, which, if not the first of its kind in India, 
was at least the first destined to live to after 
ages, and which rightfully claimed to be the 
ddikdvyam. This must have occurred in Oudh, 
the land of Késala, which was the kingdom of the 
Ikshvaékuides; and, as we learn from references 
in the later added first and last books, must have 
spread from- thence to the courts of princes 
related in some way or other to the main line of 
the descendants of Ikshvaku. Finally, the Rdmd- 
yana became the folk-epic of the eastern, as the 
Mahdbhdrata was that of the western half of 
Northern India. 

Space forbids my describing the arguments 
which Prof. Jacobi advances to prove, that the 
Bémdyana had become a practically completed 
poem, while still the Mahdbhérata was in a state of 
fox ; how it is an older work than the greater part 
of that unwieldy encyclopedia, as we now have 
it; and how it formed the model both in language 
and metre for all subsequent Indian epic poems. 
The Mahdébhérata, originally a national epic of 
the Kauravas, became appropriated by their here- 
ditary enemies, the Pandavas, and was altered to 
suit their side of thestory. This editing took 

3 Thas, in several cases, when @ passage is inserted, its 
conclusion is made evident by the repetition of the line 
immediately preceding the insertion, —as a sort of frame- 
work to help the memory of the reciter. 

® Prof. Jacobi mentions two places as sites of the tradi~- 
tional hermitage of Valmiln, the banks of the Yamunf, 
near the confluence with the Ganges, and a hill in the dis- 
trict of Banda. It is necessary to point out that these are 
quite distinct places. Prof. Jacoby’s language leaves the 
matter in doubt. The District of Gayd is full of Rama. 


place in the land of Pafichéla, which reverenced 
the Pandavas, and which adjoined Kisala, the 
original home of the Rdmdyana. 

The chapters on the alleged Buddhist influence 
and Greek influence on the Rdmdyana are of great 
interest. Prof. Jacobi combats the view put 
forward by Prof. Weber in his treatise on the 
Rdméyana, that the original of the poem was a 
Buddhist legend contained in the Pali Dasaratha 
Jdtaba, and, it must be admitted, has proved his 
contention ; for knowledge has made giant strides 
since Prof. Weber’s well-known essay was publish. ° 
ed more than twenty years ago. Attention may 
be drawn to the suggestion that by Lanka, 
Valmiki did not mean Ceylon, but a fabulous 
country of which he had no real knowledge. 
Nowhere during the period of classical Sanskrit is 
Lank& identified with Simhala-dvipa. Ouriously 
enough, in old Hindi poetry Serendib, Lank4, and 
Sirhhala-dvipa are often considered as altogether 
different countries. Lunk& in South India means 
an island, and the well-known Lank4 cigars are 
made of tobacco grown, not in Ceylon, but on the 
islands of the Gédivart delta.* | 

Prof. Jacobi’s researches have, it will be seen, 
reduced the ofiginal Rdméyana to a poem of 
moderate compass, and one of the incidental 
results has been to eliminate from it the names 
of foreign nations, the Yavanas, the Pahlavas, 
the Sakas, the Tushiras, and the like. So also 
all the so-called traces of Greek influence have 
disappeared, or are become so faint, that itis 
impossible to say that the legends which have 
hitherto formed the groundwork of that theory 
are not those which are the common property of 
all nations. 

These investigations lead up to the solution 
of theimportant question of the age of the poem. 
Itisa noteworthy fact that, though it contains 

numerous references to the various kingdoms of 
Hastern Hindistan, and though RAéma is repre- 
sented as passing over the very place where the 
great city subsequently stood, no mention is 
made of P&taliputra. The state of society de- 
scribed is also a patriarclial one. There is no 
mention of the great empire founded by Aséka; 
the kingdoms were small, even Késala could be 
traversed in a two or three days’ journey. Hach 
petty staté is occupied with its own palace 
legends. It contains the hermitage, of Rishya Syinga, in 
the sub-division of Nawfd&. The village of Bérat is said 
to be the site of Valmiki’s hermitage, and a mile from it is 
acave called Sitimadhi, in which Sit& is said to have | 
lived during her exile, and to have borne Lava and Kuéa. 

4 So also at the other extremity of India, in Kafmir 
lank means an island. [In the Further East ,it is an 
exceedingly common custom to attach classical names to 
quite impossiblé places, — Ep.] 
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intrigues. No high state;-craft, no imperial rule 
over Northern India, is anywhere alluded to. The 
capital of Kosala was called Ayédhya, though the 
Buddhists, the Jains, the Greeks and Patafijali 
called it Sakéta. The seventh book tells us how 
Ayddhya& became deserted after the death of Rima, 
and how Réma’s son, Lava, fixed his capital at 
Srivastt. Moreover, in the Buddha’s time, Pra- 
sénajit, the king of Késala, lived in that city. All 
these and other facts lead Prof. Jacobi to con- 
sider that Valmiki lived during the period of the 
prosperity of the Ikshvékuides, and that the old- 
est portions of the poem were composed before 
the 5th century, and probably, in the 6th or 
Sth century before Christ. 


It is here that Iam compelled to part com- 
pany with Professor Jacobi. I do so with much 
diffidence, but I am glad to see that I am not alone 
in my schism, for M. Barth has lately made the 
same objections to his theory, and has anticipat- 
ed all my arguments.’ I by no means deny that 
a Rémdyana was current in India eight centuries 
before our era. I am prepared to go further, and 
to admit, with Holtzmann, that much of Indian 
Epic poetry is ur-alt, and dates from times pre- 
ceding the Aryan migration into ‘the Paiijab, but 
it seems to me most improbable that the Rdmd:- 
yana of the centuries preceding the Buddha in 
any way resembled in form the poem that we 
know at the present day. Professor Jacobi him- 
self maintains that, both before and after its redac- 
tion by Valmiki, the Rama legend was the property 
of wandering bards, whether sitéas or kuéilavas. 
This is borne out by many independent circum- 
stances ; and weare all agreed that the foundation 
of the poem was, as even so late a work as the 
Harivaméa calls them, a number of “ ancient bal- 
lads” (gdthds).6 A ballad, ancient or not, is, of 
necessity, in the language of the people to whom 
itis sung. A warlike population would prove a 
bad audience to a rhapsodist reciting in an un- 
known tongue, be his subject ever so admired, or 
his hero ever so revered. It hence follows that, 
if the Rémdyana of Valmiki was composed in the 
8th century before Christ, the language of Nor- 
thern India at that time must have been Sanskrit. 
Let us admit this for the sake of argument, 
though, personally, I am not one of those who 
believe that the vernacular of India m the 8th 
century before Christ was the sameagthe language 
ofthe Rdmdyana. Butthen what follows? For 
centuries afterwards, according to Prof. Jacobi, 
the Rdmdyana continued to be handed down by 
word of mouth, and must finally have been recit- 
ed by bards to people whose language was not 


5 Bulletin des Religions de L’ Inde, pp. 288 and ff. 
6 See Weber, On the Ramdyana, p. 77: 


Sanskrit but a Prakrit, and to kings the language 
of whose courts was Pali. Such recitations are 
inconceivable. No bard would rehearse a folk- 
legend in a language not “ understanded of the 
people.” For this reason, I believe, that the 
proto-epic, the “ ancient ballads,” which were still 
remembered when the Harivaméa was written, 
must at one time have worn a Prakrit dress, and 
that it was not re-edited or republished in the 
‘polished,’ Sarskrita, language till the adaptation 
of Sanskrit to profane literature, somewhere about 
the first century of our era. Whether Valmiki 
was the original compiler of the cycle in Prakrit 
or the translator into Sanskrit, I do not pretend 
to decide; but I maintain that it is infinitely 
more probable that there was such acycle of Pra- 
krit poetry, and such a translation, than that the 
Riméyana was a folk-epie, popular amid the 
courts and people, and yet sung by bardsin an 
unknown tongue to an audience which did not 
speak it. Hvery analogy, too, points to the same 
conclusion, as M. Barth justly maintains. All the 
popular literature of India, excepting the sacred 
literature ofthe Brahmanical schools, commenced 
with Prakrit and ended with Sanskrit. The 
inscriptions shew Sanskrit gradually super- 
seding the older Prakrit; such also was the 
history of lyric poetry, and the fable-literature 
and the Prakrit of the dramas teach us the same 
lesson.? Nor need this conversion of afolk-litera- 
ture into a literature of the learned surprise us. 
Most probably, for centuries after the conversion, 
the old vernacular ballads lingered on, gradually 
thrown into the shade by the increasing use of 
Sanskrit for profane purposes among the educated 
surroundings of the courts, and superseded 
amongst the masses by other cycles in the peo- 
ple’s tongue. These cycles were some of them, 
no doubt, preserved by the Rajput bards, and 
others remained the property of itinerant singers, 
and were forgotten in their turn and succeeded 
by others, such as the Epic of Alha, the Adven- 
tures of Hir and Rifjha, the huge Lorik Cycle, 
and the like, which at the present day form the 
stock in trade of the modern representatives 
(mostly low-caste men) of the ku-éflavas. 


Prof. Jacobi next deals with the peculiar 
Sanskrit found in the epic poetry. -He considers 
that Panini did not refer to it in his Grammar, 
because he did not choose to do so. Apparently 
the position of the epicsingers,— the ku-élavas — 
was so little respected, that their language was not 
deemed worthy of note. A simpler explanation, 
to my mind, is that in Pinini’s time Epie Sanskrit 
did not exist. It is difficult to imagine the pecu- 


9 Barth, U. c., p. 290. Prof. Jacobi, I must admit, com. 
bats this. 
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liarities of so important a work,as the Rdémdyana 
not being noticed by Panini, iftit existed when he 
wrote his Grammar. 


Prof. Jacobi looks upon Epic Sanskrit as the 
vulgar form of Sanskrit spoken by the unlearned, 
in contrast with the Paninean language spoken by 
the éishta or educated. To this I cannot, for 
reasons already given, accede. Prof. Jacobi quotes 
the well-known passage in the Sundarakdnda in 
which Hanumat discusses in his own mind asto the 
language in which he should address sité. He 
considers whether he should use vdcharh mdnushim 
savhskritds, or whether, dvijdtir iva, he should 
use vidcarie sarskritér (I quote the text given by 
Prof Jacobi, the Bengal recension differs consider- 
ably). Hanumat considers thatif he speaks the 
polished language like a Brihman, Sita will take 
him for Ravana and will befrightened. He there- 
fore determines to address her in the polished lan- 
guage of ordinarymen and women. Prof. J acobi 
considers that this polished language of ordinary 
men must mean Epic Sanskrit, while the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans means the P&ninean 
Sanskrit ofthe schools. But, surely, the difference 
between these two phases of the same language 
(they are hardly even differences of dialect) is too 
slight to justify a supposition that the use of 
one would frighten Sit&é and the other not. A 
conversation of considerable length would have 
‘to take place between the two before Sita 
could discover that Hanumat was talking not 
in Epic, but in Olassical, Sanskrit. A far more 
probable explanation would be that the polished 
language of ordinary men and women was 
the Prakrit of the gentle folk, the fairly 
educated Kshattriyas and well-to-do persons 
round the court, while the Brahmanical language 
was the Sanskrit of the schools, known to the 
twice-born classes, much as Latin was known in 
the middle ages. Prof. Jacobi says that the 
Rémdyana must have been written in its present 
language long before the time of the Asédka 
inscriptions, beeause Sanskrit was not then a liv- 
ing tongue. J say that, for the very same reason, 
it cannot have been composed before that date, 
for, if it had, no illiterate, low-caste, ku-élava 
bards would have carried it down through the 
Prakrit-period of the life of the Indian languages, 
im a Sanskrit dress. 


But, it may be said :-—“ the author has, to a cer. 
tain extent, accounted for the difference between 
Epic and Olassical Sanskrit; let his critic find a 
better explanation.” I admit the necessity laid 
upon me, and I find the clue in the history of 
Indian Epigraphy. Epic Sanskrit shews traces 
not of Sanskrit scholars drawing up to themselves, 
so to speak, the folk songs in the vernacular, and 
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translating them into the polished language; but 
the rise of the singers of these folk-songs toa 
classical level So, in the insertptions, we are able 
to trace the steady progress of vernacular com- 
position, commeneing withan almost pure Prakrit 
and gradually approximating itself through cen- 
turies of attempts, through the various phases of 
monumental Prékrit, through the gdéthd dialest, to 
the almgst correct Sanskrit of the latest epigraphs, 
At one stage, at least, of that progress the lan- 
guage was stereotyped by some cause or other in 
the language of the gdthds. What can be more 
natural than to assume a similar history for the 
epic poems? These folk-songs more and more 
nearly approached Sanskrit in their language, till 
they, too, were stereotyped by some great poet, 
some master, say Valmiki, the Braéhmana who had 
lived an impure life amongst hunters and their 
kin, and since then the form of speech used by 
him has been adopted as the model for all subse- 
quent works of a similar nature. I admit that all 
this is mere hypothesis. All I can say is, that I 
know nothing against it, and that it at least fits 
in with established facts, as well as, the theory of 
Prof, Jacobi. 


I must pass over the interesting chapter,, in 
which the author shews the existence of many of 
the most advanced rhetorical ornaments in the 
Rdmdéyana, with the remark that, while Prof. 
Jacobi maintains that their existence proves the 
antiquity of these ornaments, it may equally be 
taken to prove the modern date ofthe poem. I 
would also willingly linger over his concluding 
chapter, in which he analyzes the Rima Saga, 
and discusses in his own luminous style the con- 
nexion. between the three Ramas (Rama Chandra, 
Rama Halabhrit, and Parasu Raima) and Indra- 
Parjanya, as wellas the later identifieationof Rama 
with Vishnu. But I have already exceeded my 
allotted space with what are, perhaps, heterodox 
theories, and this chapter is worthy of an article 
to itself. I must be content with referring the 
reader to the book, and with again recording 
my obligation to the author of an essay of great 
interest, dealing witha work which is not only 
intrinsically of high poetical merit, and Ulumining 
many dark corners of antiquity, but which is note- 
worthy as being the foundation of the one Indian 
religion which, since the Buddha’s time, success- 
fully taught man’s duty to his neighbours. In a 
future communication, [hope to be able to deseribe, 
for the benefit of readers of the Indian Antiquary, 
Prof. Holtzmann’s interesting essay on the great 
companion epic of the Rdmdyaxa, the Mahdbhd- 
TALK. 


Grorcs A. GRIERSON. 
Howrah, 22nd August 1893. 
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A NOTICE OF THE ‘UMDATU'T-TAWARIKH. 
BY THE LATE E. REHATSEK. 


HE author of this work, Lala Séhan Lal Sari, — having been a vakil at the Court of 
the Mahéraj& Rafhjit Sigh, through twenty-seven years of that monarch’s reign, and 
through the entire period during which his successors occupied the throne of the Pafijab, till the 
deportation of his last son, Maharaja Dalip Siigh, by the British Government in 1849, — took 
advantage of his exceptional opportunitiés to compile a MS. of some 7,000 pages, relating to the 
events of the very stirring times in which he lived. A lithographed Persian edition of the 
said MS. having been placed at my disposal by the Editor of this Journal, I shall now proceed 
to give a notice of the work, which consists of five large volumes. The whole work, in con- 
tradistinction to the Zafarndma of Ratjit Siigh, noticed ante,.in Vols. XVI. and XVIL., is 
written in prose, excepting only a few verses occasionally interspersed, and a brief monotheistic 
address with which it begins. Owing to the minute detail in which the events mentioned in 
it are recorded, there is no doubt that the work is one of first rate importance to the 
student of Pafjabi and Anglo-Indian History. 


Vol. I., from Gurii Nanak, V. Si. 1526, = A. D. 1469, to Ahmad Shéh Durrani, 
Si. 1828, = A, D. 1771. 


After afew reflections on historiography, accounts of three modern vernacular works 
are given, the last being in allusion to the ‘Umdatu’t-tawarikh and its author. We are 
first told that in the reign of Aurangzéb, one Lila Subhan Rai, an inhabitant of Batala, 
composed an elegant and wonderful book, entitled Khuldésatu't-tawérikh, which contained 
accounts of the great Rajas, beginning with Judishtar and ending with Rajé Pirthirdj, known 
also as Raji Pithaur of the time of Aurangzéb, in A. H. 1116.1 This is followed by the 
‘ Ibraindma,? written by Mir Qasim Lihéri, on the wars of the sons of Bahadur Shah. Lastly, 
we are informed that our author, Séhan Lal Stiri the vakil, son of Ganpat Rai, who had spent 
much time in the study of Persian and Arabic, as well as in the pursuit of various sciences, 
produced an historical work, commencing with the events of A. H. 1017,° which he completed 


in V. Si. 1870 = A. D- 1823.4 


Then follows a brief account of the Gurts. The first, Babi-Nanakji, was born at Talvandi 
in St. 1526,5 corresponding to A. H. 880, during the reign of the Sultan Bahlél Lédhi. 
He began to manifest signs of divine inspiration and to work miracles at the early age of twelve, 
his preaching attracting adherents from every part of the country. He afterwards composed the 
Janam Sékhi, written in the Gurmukhi character, “listening to the explanations whereof puts 
all hearers into ecstacy!’® He died during the reign of Salim Shah Sir at the age of seventy 
years.? Although he had an intelligent son, Lakhmi Dis by name, he refrained from appoint- 
ing him his successor, but selected on his deathbed a faithful disciple, called Lahné, whom he 
surnamed Angad, to be Guri after him. Angad occupied the position for thirteen years, and. 
then died. He placed on the masnad Amar Df&s, a faithful disciple, who died after hawvin g 
been the spiritual guide of the people for twenty-two years. Amar Das appointed Rim Dis 
to succeed him, and Rim Das held the position of Guri for seven years. He was succeeded by 


nn 


1 Began 6th May 1704. [See Elliot, Hist. of India, where some very hard words are ased towards this well- 
known work in the opening pages of Vol. viii. The date given above varies from mii s.— Ep. ] 

2 [But see Elliot, op. cit., Vol. viii. p. 237 £. — Ev.] 8 Began 17th April 1608. 

4 [But see post, p. 60 #.— Ep.] : ain St. hoa an res ae 

; ent may be valuable, if it relates the general educa: elief o e Jas 
see ae it paar eae enticely wae: See Trumpp, 4d Granth, p. ii. ff.: and the title of Sardar ‘Atar 

Bingh’s Sakhee Book, Benares, 1873. — Ep. ] : 

1 Zafarndma, St. 1596 [A. D. 1589]. 
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his son Gurd Arjun, who departed this life after an incumbency of twenty-five years. His 
son, Har Gobind, followed him, and occupied the position thirty-eight years, and was also 
succeeded by his son, Har Rai, who was Gurii for seventeen years. After him Har Kishn, his 
younger son, was Gurii for three years, when “ the bird of his soul departed from the cage of 
the body.”® After him Tégh Bahadur, the younger son of Gurii Har Gébind, directed the 
Sect of the Sikhs for fifteen years, until at last ‘he fell by order of the Inscrutable One into 
captivity’ and was slain at Shihjahindbad in A. H. 1051,9 at the behest of the Emperor 
‘Alamgir. Thus ended the series of Guris, the first of whom was Nanak.10 


After the above summary account comes a very detailed one of each Gurf separately, 
extending to many pages and interlarded with miraculous events. The orthodox series of the 
ten Gurfis ought to end with Guri Gébind, but in the work of Séhan Lal the biographies of 
many more, not generally reputed to have been such, are also given, as follows :—Gurd 
Gdbind Siigh Jiv, Guri Srichand and Guri Lakhm! Dis Jiv in one chapter, followed by 
Gori Ram Raiji, Gur Miharban Jiv, and again a Gurii Gobind. 


Then follow various chapters on political events, which may be summarised as follows. 
Reign of Bahddur Shah and his death at Labor. The contests between his three sons. Reign 
of Muhammad Farrukhsiyfr. Incursion of the Shdhzida Muhammad Mau‘izu’d-din to 
Akbarabad (Agra), his encounter with Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, and his defeat and flight in the 
direction of Shahjahanabad (Dehli). The revolt of Guri Banda, and departure of ‘Abdu’s-samad 
Khai. Decline of the power of Farrukhsiyir. Reign of Raf‘iu’d-darjit, son of the Shahzida 
Raf‘iu’sh-shin. Reign of Raf‘tu’d-daula, the elder brother of Raf‘in’d-darjit. Reign of 
Raushan Akhtar, son of Shahjahin, better known as Muhammad Shih. Arrival of Nadir 
Shah, his doings in the Panjib, and his departure to the Hast. Arrival of Nadir Shah in 
Lahér and Muhammad Shah’s attempt to collect troops to meet him. Conclusion of treaty 
and the departure of Nadir Shih with Muhammad Shah to Shijahinibid after friendly 
intercourse. Affairs of the Sibahdér Nawab Khan Bahidur, and various events occurring at 
that time. 


Affairs of Muni Sigh and Jara Singh, with an atcount of the first rise of the Sikhs under 
the government of Khai Bahidur, and his death in S# 1801 (A. H. 1156). Affairs of the 
Sardar Jassa Singh Anlawalta, his subjugation of the Dab and the country across the Satluj, 
and his departure Hastwards. The demise of Khin Bahadur, and the usurpation by Yahiya 
Khai of the Siibahdirship of Lihér. His subsequent capture by Shih Nawéz Khin and final 
escape in S¢. 1802 to Shahjahanibid. The despatch by Shih Nawaz Khin of his vakil Sabir 
Shih to Ahmad Shah! to invite him to invade India, and .the arrival of Ahmad Shah. 
Death of Nadir Shih and the murder of his children. The assumption by ‘Ali Qult Khia of 
the title of Sultan, under the style of ‘Ali Shah, The succession of Sultén Ibrihim, and the 
gradual usurpation of power by Shih Rukh and Sayyid Muhammad. The first invasion of 
the Panjab by Ahmad Shah, and the flight of Shah Nawiz Khai in the direction of Multan. 
Departure of Ahmad Shah from Lahér towards Hindustan, and the war between Ahmad Shih 
Hindi and Ahmad Sh&h Vilayattin Sarhind, ending in the defeat of Ahmad Shih Vilayatt 
at the hands of Mir Mu‘ainn’l-mulk, better known as Mir Mani. Departure of Ahmad Shah 
Hindi for the Patjab on account of the demise of Muhammad Shih, and the appointment 
by him of’ Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk to be Subahdir of Lahér, and Ahmad ShAB Hind?’s march 
in the direction of Dehli. 
a a a 


® The account of the Zafornima 1s different, not only concerning this Guri, but also concerning Tégh 
Bahadur. " 


® Began 12th April 1641. 
10 (‘The writer of the notice has become confused here, and his statemonts must be taken cum grano. — Ep.] 


11 [Is ae however, the Pafijabi word jf, life? If so, Gari Gdbind Singh comes into his right place in the 
text. — Ep. ; 


: * ‘ 
a Abmad Sh&h Durrfini, otherwise called Abdfli, is meant, on whose reign, see ante, Vol. XVI., and post, 
p. 72. 
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The first hostilities of the Sikhs, under the Sardirs Jassi Singh, Hart Singh and Karir 
Singh, during the sway of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk, their prevalence over him and their’ conquest 
of some portions of the Pafijib. Arrival of Ahmad Shah for the second time in the Patjab, 
and the departure of Kira Mall towards Multin for the purpose of encountering Shih Nawaz 
Khin. Increase of the dominion of the Sikhs, who slay some Musalman nobles, whilst Mir 
Mu‘ainu’l-mulk “ chooses to sit in the corner of retirement.” Contest between Kiiri Mall and 
Shih Nawaz Khii, who is slain in Multin. Despatch by Ahmad Shihof Biri Khai as a vakil 
to Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk. Arrival of Kira Mall in Lahér after conquering Shih Naw4z Khan 
at Multin. Invasion by Ahmad Shih of the Pafijdb for the third time, his siege of Lahér. 
and death of Kard Mall, Entry of Ahmad Shih into Libhér, S¢. 1809, and the oppression of the 
people by the Afghins. Allegiance of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk to Ahmad Shih after the death of 

‘Kara Mall. Marriage of Ahmad Shih to a daughter of Mir Mu‘amu’l-mulk, and his departure 
atter levying immense sums of money. 


The crossing of the Satluj by the Sardar Jassi Sitgh and other Sikhs and their 
depredations. The despatch by Mir Mu‘ainn’l-mulk of Sidaq Khia with Adina Bég Khan in 
that direction. The death by cholera of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-muolk in Si. 1810 [A. H. 1165}, and the 
appointment by his widow of the Nawab Bhikh4ri Khan to be Stibahdar of Lahér. 


The fourth invasion of the Paijab by Ahmad Sh4h in Si. 1813 and the preparations of 
the Sikhs to meet him. His plunder of Mathura and Bindriban, and appointment of his son 
Timtr Shah to be Stbahdar of-Lahér in St. 1814. His subsequent enforced departure into 
Afghinistin in St. 1815. The arrival of the southern Sardars at Lihér under the command of 
Adina Bég. The petition of Najib Khan to Ahmad Shah, whith became the occasion of his fifth 
invasion of India. The conquests of the Sikhs in the Jalandhar Déib under the Sardar Jassa 
Singh, and coinage of money in the Sardar’s name. The arrival of Ahmad Shah at Lahér, 
and his appointment of Haji Karimdad Kha and Amir Khan to the charge of the town, and his 
departure to Hindustiin. The troubles excited by the Sikhs and the burning of the outskirts of 
Lahér in St. 1816. Arrival of [the Marathi Generalissimo]!5 Bhio Rai at Akbaribid, and his 
coalition with Siraj Mall Jat. Theremoval of Shah Jahan IT, from the throne and installation of 
Mirz4 Jahandar Shih in his stead. The defeat of the Marithis at Panipat after a war of about 
three months’ duration and the departure of Ahmad Shah homewards. The depredations of the 
Sikhs after the departure of Ahmad Shih and his subsequent return for the sixth time to the 
Paijab, to avenge the injuries inflicted upon his officials, and his return to Afghanistin in 


Si. 1818, 


This is followed by a general coalition and rising of the Sikhs, who beleaguer Guri ‘Aqil 
Das at J handiala on account of his allegiance to Ahmad Shih, As soon as Alamad Shih obtains 
information of the state of affairs, he quickly crosses the Atak and other rivers with the intention 
of surprising them. The Sikhs, however, obtain news of his approach, immediately abandon 
the siege, and fly to inaccessible localities in the mountains ; whereon Ahmad Shah marches to 
L&hér, despatching some troops in pursuit of the fugitives, of whom they succeed in exterminat- 
ing a great many after overtaking them at Gijarwal. 


Samvat 1820,— The Sardar Jassi Singh Ahbliwalia causes confusion across the Satluj, and 
bas a fight with Bhikhan Khih, Ahmad Shih’s Thanadar at Malér(-kétl4), and with Zain Khan, 
Thinadar at Sarhind. Bhikhan Khia applies at Laéhér to Ahmad Shih for aid against the Sikhs. 


Samvat 1821. — The Sikhs now cause confusion in the Jalandhar Déib, devastate for the 
second time the country across the Satluj, and ruin Sarhind after slaying Zain Khan and ° 
Bhikhan Khan. 


The Sardir Jahan Khah, who was ordered to attack the Sikhs, is disgracefully defeated by 
them. Ahmad Shih now invades the Pafijab for the eighth time, Kabuli Mall accompanying 





13 See ante, p. 271, Vol. XVI. 
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him, in the direction of Sarhind. Kabuli Mall attempts to enter Lahoér, but the Sikhs occupy 
it in St. 1822, and he marches to the hills of Jammfa and other parts. 


The first volume terminates with an account of Ahmad Shih’s last invasion of India, in 
consequence of his being informed that the Sikhs had again ousted his officials from their posts 
and committed depredations. After having, in his turn, committed others and installed new 
governors, he returns to Afghanistén, where he dies A. H. 1186.14 


Vol. IL., an account of the Sardérs Chart Singh and Mahdn Singh, and a detailed 
account of Mahérdjad Ranjit Singh, up to St. 1887 = A, D. 1830. 


This volume begins with an account of Chart Siigh, the grandfather of Ranjit Singh, 
who appears as a great freebooter and leader of depredators in ravaging the country. His 
head-quarters were at Gujranwala in the zla’ of Rimnagar, which he fortified, becanse of the 
habit of the Sikh chiefs of fighting among themselves for predominance, and uniting only to 
combat Ahmad Shih when he invaded the Panjab, relapsing into domestic hostilities as soon as 
the foreigner ceased to assail them. Besides his contests with Sikh chiefs and Musalmin 
officials, it is recorded of Chart Siigh that he was bold enough to-enter Lahér in Sé. 1822, and 
to take away a very large cannon, which, after being dragged about the country, found at last a 
resting place at Gujrinwila. He died in St. 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahan Singh, who was as predatory. as himself, and happened to be engaged in beleaguering 
Sayyidnagar, when the news was brought him that a son, Rafjit Singh, had been born to him on 
Monday, the 2nd of the month Sangarandmanghar,)® St. 1837. After this joyous event, Mahih 
Sigh continued the extension of his power, took possession of Sayyidnagar, ravaged the hills 
of Jammin, imprisoned certain rebellious Sikhs, sent troops to aid Raji Sansir Chand, took 
possession of the fort of Kangra, and again ravaged Jammt, He then fell sick, but, neverthe- 
less, carried on hostilities against the Bhangi Misal, laid siege to the fort of Sédhra, till at last 
he was, on account of disease, compelled to retire with all his artillery and ammunition to 
Gujrinwélé, where he died onthe Sth of Baisikh, Si. 1847, His body, attended by all the 
Sardirs of the surrounding country, was cremated according to the Sikh fashion, and his son 
was during the same year installed on his throne. Contentions immediately arose between the 
two Diwans, Lakhu Mall and Dai Sigh, which, however, soon subsided, and the reign of Raiijit 
Siigh, on the whole, began auspiciously. He married in St. 1852, but shortly afterwards 
Shah Zamin attacked Lihérfor the first time. About this time Chait Siigh rebelled at Rimna- 
gar, but was met by Raiijlt Sigh and slain. Raiijlt Sitgh also had a fight with Shah Zaman, 
when the latter attacked Lahér for the second time in Si. 1855, and in the following year 


Ranjit Singh obtained permanent possession of Lahér. In St. 1857 Khark Sitgh, the first- 
born son of Raiijit Sidgh, was born. 


In those days Ratjit Singh was constantly moving about in order to extend his power. He 
besieged and took Akilgarh, marched to Fatehabid, where he made alliance with Fateh Siigh 
Ablfiwalii. He then crossed the Ravi, conquered the fort Chandiét, and made his first appear- 
ance before Multin in St. 1860 for the purpose of receiving nazardnd. He took possession of 
Amritsar in S/, 1861, where, after a while, Jaswant Singh Hulkar arrived to crave his aid 
against the English, but was informed that it would by no means -be expedient to wage war 
against them. Ratjit Siigh then marched to the Kiijgrfi Hills; also again to Multin, and 
across the Satluj in Si. 1863. He conquered Pathinkét and Sidlkét in St. 1864, after which he 
returned to his capital at Lihér and received envoys from Shahjahinabid (Dehlt). He next 
conquered the fort of Shekhtipura, marched to Qasiir, crossed the Satluj, and had a friendly 
interview with Metcalfe Sahib in St, 1864, = A. H.1223. Meanwhile Munshi Bishn Siigh had 


SAR 


14 A. H. 1184 according to the Térikh Sul@tnt. See ante, Vol. XVI. p. 302. 


16 [Sto in the MS. of Mr, Rehatsek. He means that Rafijit Siigh was born on the 2nd Magh : : 
Panjabi form of gankrdnt, and manghar of magh. — Ep] tu gh. Sangrdnd is the 
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been despatched to Shahjahinabid, whence he brought the information that Elphinstone 
Sahib, “‘ remarkable for courtesy,” had told him that the Sahibs of the “‘ Company Bahadur” 
would be highly pleased if Rafijit Singh were to visit those parts with a small escort, and 
establish harmony between them. : 


Ranjit Singh next crossed the Biyiis, visiting Firézpir, Faridkét and other localities for 
the purpose of making arrangements to levy nazardéna from the Sardars, departing in Sz. 1864 
from Faridkdé¢ to Chhéta Ambala to celebrate the Diwilt festival on the banks of the Jamna. 
After levying nazardna in Patiala, Nabha, etc., he returned to Lahér, where he found Metcalfe 
Sahib, and acordial meeting took place between them. Amritsar was the residence of the English 
Envoy, and Ratjit Siigh witnessed the disturbance between the Akali troops and the Envoy’s 
escort there during the Muharram, A. H.1224, All further discord was, however, avoided and 
the Envoy pacified by the “‘consnmmate tact of Raiijit Siigh,” Metcalfe Sahib departed 
afterwards to Hindustan, upon concluding a treaty with the Mah4éraja, to be maintained by 
Colonel Léni,!6 the commandant of the fort of Ludhiina, which the English had been allowed 
to erect. The contents of this treaty were as follows: — (1) Armed Sikh troops are not to 
cross the Satluj for waging war. (2) Any forts across that river, which were in possession of 
the Sikh government before the arrival of the English, are to remain so, their garrisons being 
maintained and dues levied as heretofore. (8) The estates across the Satluj in possession of 
Rijas are to be enjoyed by them without let or hindrance. (4) This treaty is to be considered 
annulled if any one of these points be transgressed. One copy of this document in English 
was to be in possession of Metcalfe Sahib, and another to be in the custody of the Sikh 
government. It was written by the hand of Fagir ‘Azizn’ddin in S#, 1865, on the 18th 
Baisakh; A. H. 1224 in Rabiu’l-awwal; the 25th April, A. D. 1809, 


The events above alluded to give in very brief outline the contents of this volume ; but they 
are there recorded in the most minute detail, and the book would accordingly be of great 
value to the student of the earlier part of Ranjit Singh’s career and of the history of the Paijab 
at this time. To attempt to note here, even in outline, the various and complicated stories 
related would, however, only confuse the reader and be af no practical value, It is to be noticed 
that allusions to the English and to the foreign military adventurers in Ratjit Siagh’s service 
are few and far between. ‘ 


Appendia to Volumes I. and II, 


This contains a succinct account of the Sikhs from the days of Gur Nanak and his nine 
successors, of their condition after the death of Banda Bairaigi, and of the formation of their six 
chief Misals, and shews how they finally merged into one body under the Lion of the Paiijab. 
It really consists of a great number of short biographies, commencing with those of the 
Gurfis, and giving many details at great length. Some of the events recorded in this appendix 
occurred as late as A. D. 1825. 


Vol. ITI. Part I., a diary kept in St. 1888 (A. D, 1881). 


News arrived that Burnes Sahib, vagil of the English, had arrived at Bahawalpur, and 
the Diwan Ajidhia Parshad was ordered to meet and to entertain him, Letters from Captain 
Wade Sahib also arrived with the information that the Governor-General intended to 
pay & visit to the hills, and he was, in fact, at Shabjahfnébid in order ig proceed. to Simla. 
Preparations were, therefore, made to entertain him. Under Raiijit Siigh’s orders the Sardar 
Hart Siigh Nalwa, Faqir ‘ Azizn’d-din, Gulab Siigh Karnél [Colonel], and the Diwan 
Méti Bam collected 265 soldiers with gold-embroidered uniforms, 4 chdbdiirs, 5 horses with 
costly saddles and other things suitable for presentation, and went to Ludhiina, where they 
offered the gifts to Captain Wade, who accepted them, and in turn presented Faqir 


16 [Sic in the text, bat Ochterlony is meant, as the name invariably appears as Lony Akhtar whenever it occurs 
again. — Ep. 
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‘Avizu’d-din with pearls, bracelets, jewellery, two shawls, two elephants with golden howdahs, 
a, tent, carpet-spreaders, and a torch-bearer. When the “ Lord Sahib!?’’ arrived at Karnal, he 
purchased some ground from the cultivators, and caused a cantonment for white soldiers to be 
built. Meanwhile Captain Wade, who is never mentioned in the text except as the “Kaptan 
Sahib,’’ lived at the court of Ranjit Singh, till the 25th of Jéth, St. 1888. On his departure 
he was presented by the Mahirij& with many valuable gifts, and amdng them was a 
diamond ring which the Mahirajé took off his own finger and threw to the Captain Sahib. 
His companion, Murray Sahib, likewise obtained gifts, Captain Wade had post horses 
laid to Simla, which he reached in four days from Ludhiina1® Ratjit Singh entrusted him 
with letters both to the Commander-in-Chief and to the Governor-General [Lat Sdhibdn jangi 
wa mulki|, and he promised to do his utmost towards the maintenance of harmony between 
these high personages and Rafijit Sigh. Afterwards Burnes Sahib’® arrived in an official 
capacity at Lahér, and met witha honourable reception. Captain Wade also returned and 
was entertained with various amusements, and given presents, as wellasa “ Doctor Sahib’ 
[? Murray], who appears to have accompanied him. . 


As the long expected interview with the Governor-General”? was now approaching, and he 
had already reached Amritsar, Rafijit Singh issued orders to provide his own army with all the 
necessaries, by which probably new uniforms and accoutrements are meant, so as to make a 
good appearance in the reviews. The neighbourhood of Rtipar, where the meeting was to take 
place, was beautified, and costly tents had to be constructed and erected for the aecommoda- 
tion of the Governor-General. At last Ranjit Singh himself started, continuing to march till’ 
he alighted at a distance of three kés from Ripar. There the Jarnél [General] Sihib Bahidur, 
brother of the Commander-in-Chief, and other English gentlemen, waited upom Raijit Siigh 
to enquire after his health, and a deputation for the same purpose was sent to the Governor- 
General, with presents, such as horses, dresses, and the sum of Rs. 11,000 im a bag of 
kimkhéé. Sardar Fateh Singh Abliwélid and Sardirs Nihal Siigh and ‘Atar Singh Kalidnwala 
introduced the English gentlemen who visited Radjit Singh. They took off their hats as soon 
as they reached the brink of the carpet, and Raijit Singh received them with great courtesy, 
causing five of them to take seats on chairs on one side, while he himself sat on the other 
with Raja Hira Singh and Sardar Nihal Singh. The SAbibs on behalf of the Governor-General 
presented Raijit Singh with the sum of Rs. 15,000, which they deposited in front of 
him in eleven bags of kimkhadb. Then a conversation ensued, Raijit Singh asking his 
guests to cover their heads, but they rephed that it was asa mark of civility to keep 
the head uncovered. He asked whether all Sahibs were the same in understanding and 
knowledge. They replied that all were equal, but that their attainments depended upem 
their intellect and discernment, to which opinion he fally assented, saying that not even the 
fingers of a hand were equal. He further asked how long it took to drill a regiment, and 
they replied that it took six months. To his question concerning the oceupations of the 
Gévernor-General they replied that he was always engaged in writing. Tohis remark that 
he had marched in six days from his capital to Rapay, the Sahibs replied, that, as in long 
journeys, if quickly made, a loss of camels, elephants and horses was incurred, they themselves 
travelled only a few kés per diem, except in cases of necessity. Raijtt Siigh answered that 
his own troops marched twenty ds at a time, and that he had from the begimning of his reign 
always been fond of long stages. To his question whether they were personally able to hit a 
target with a cannon ball, they replied, that this was the business of soldiers and artillerists. 
The conversation turned even upon wine (shardb), which the Mahirdji said was very good in 


Ke er re ei cng pedis 
1 'The name of the Governor-General is never given. He is usually called Lat-mulkt, “Lora of the country,’” 
whilst the Commander-in-Chief is given the title of Lit-jangt, “ war-lord.’’ " 


18 Captain Wade is often mentioned by the author and praised in every way, chiefly beeanse he entertained » 
high opinion of the author’s work, although he had not read it, but only manifested a wish to do sO. 


9 I. ¢., Alexander Burnes, called Barnas Sabib in the text, and later on Iskandar Bfrnas. See ante. Vol XV 
p- 268. 3 . o 


* Lord William Bentinck, whose name is{notzeven once given in the whole work. 


’ 
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Liahér, and that at the proposed banquet he would make the Sahibs taste some. He also 
informed them that he possessed a well drilled troop of female soldiers, but they replied that’ 
they had been shewn a “ Zanaina Regiment” able to perform allthe military exercises belonging 
to the Nawab of Lakhnan. 


The Governor-General established himself on the other side of the river with his 
elephants, camels, troops, etc., and Rafijit Siagh paid him a visit, the road being lined with 
Huropean soldiers on the one side and with Pirbhids on the other. He was received by 
the Governor-General himself with due ceremony, and given a seat in the tent in the midst 
of a number of his own Sardars, whilst on the other side about fifty Sahibs took up positions. 
Captain Wade and Prinsep Sahib acted as interpreters, and after the first compliments and 
presents had been exchanged, Ranhjit Singh mentioned one by one the name of each of his 
Sardirs, thus ix_..oducing them to the Governor-General, who, mindful of oriental usages, had 
provided a mumber of singing women and musicians in the adjoining tents to amuse the 
‘ompany. After a while Raiijit Sigh called for his horses, whose feats he exhibited to 
the Governor-General, and, presenting one of them to him, took his departure, 


When. the Governor-General paid his return visit, he passed through lines of troops dressed 
in Aimkhdé and was met by Ranjit Singh on the bridge with all his Sardfrs, whence they all 
proceeded together to the great tent of the Maharaja, salutes being fired all the while. The 
names of all the Sardars present are given, and of about sixty Englishmen, which it will, no 
doubt, some day exercise the ingenuity of scholars and historians to decipher. Prinsep Sahib, 
who was asked by Radjit Singh to state the position and employment of each of the English 
gentlemen present, introduced them in turn. The Governor-General then reviewed the Sikh 
troops, and was final} asked to have a look at the women, dressed in uniforms, who had been 
assembled ina tent. After this he departed to his own camp. On the 14th of Kartik, Ratjit 
Siigh witnessed a review and manoeuvres of the Huropean troops, on which occasion all the 
Sardérs, who accompanied him, appeared dressed in coats of mail. Subsequently, the 
Governor-General paid a visit to the Sikh camp for a similar purpose, and manifested his 
pleasure at beholding the spectacle. A musical entertainment was also arranged in a 
edstly and brilliantly illuminated tent, which was attended by the Governor-General and his 
suite, including his wife and several other English ladies. The next evening Ranjit Singh was 
present ata similar entertainment in the English camp. After some more banquets and 
reviews, Raijit Siagh took his leave and departed on the 18th of Kartik to Amritsar, 
whence he proceeded to Lahér. Then various hunting parties, given to various Hnglish 
gentlemen, but chiefly to the often mentioned Captain Wade, are described, and also Raijit 
Siigh’s interviews with Burnes, The volume abruptly terminates here. 


Vol. IIL. Part IL, a diary kept in St. 1889 to St. 1892 (A. D. 1882-1885). 


This part commences with orders to various Sardirs for the proper celebration of the 
#141i festival, and the description of a hunting expedition of Ranjit Singh, who afterwards made 
excursions to various parts of the couniry, and had interviews with his vassals. Next follows a 
description of his wedding with“ Gul Bégam.” Many pages deal with the visits of Captain Wade, 
of whom Radijit Sigh appears to have been very fond. Letters are also noted from Alexander 
‘Burnes, who writes that, after travelling through Afghanistan and sojourning in Hirt, he had 
reached Mashhad. Courteous replies are sent to him, the Maharaja entertaining even at that 
time misgivings as to the approach of the Russians ; but as to his own dominions, he appears by 
this time to have attained such authority in them, that all transactions with his fendatories are 
of an amicable character. Heis, nevertheless, constantly marching about and paying them visits, 
and hunting in various parts of the Panjab and Kashmir. It happened that, about this time, the 
Maharaja fell sick, and, betoming very weak, summoned the author ofthis work one day to his 
presence, asking him of what use his science was, and to shew it by curing him. The author 
then informed Ranjit Singh, that pija to the planet Saturn would be useful, and was asked to 
arrange the matter. He obtained the appropriate incantation from an astrologer of Bas6li, 
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which was carefully recorded. Bhat Sahib Bhat Gébindrémji duly performed the pijd in 
strict accordance therewith, and the Mahar4ja forthwith recovered his health! 


This part of Volume III. contains accounts of the celebration of fos tivals, the distribn- 
tion of alms, the various movements and errands of Sardirs, ofthe French officer Allard and of 
Avitabile and Ventura the Itglians, which are recorded just as they happened to occur. The 
presents sent to the King of England, those given to the Governor-General, to Mr. Metcalfe, 
to Captain Wade, to Mr. Clark, and to the wife ofthe Governor-General, are all enumerated in 
detail. Also a“ Padre,”#! whose name is not given, was honourably received by Raijtt Sidgh, 
who, being about to undertake a hunting expedition, invited the Padre to accompany hin, or, 
if he preferred to stay in Lahér, to pay visits to various localities worth seeing there, The 
Padre, however, preferred the chase and so he, Shahimat ‘Ali Munshi, and Captain Wade 
accompanied by Rafijit Singh, went out together pig-sticking ! News arrived that the Governor- 
General was to depart to Europe, and that Metcalfe Sahib would occupy his position in 
Calcutta as his Lieutenant, Captain Wade sent a book on military drill to Raijit Singh in 
English, but no one could be found able to translate it, Ventura Sihib asserting that there 
was no one in the Panjab capable of doing so. Later on, Raijit Singh issued a parwina to 
Ventura Sahib, ordering the author of this work, Lala Séhan Lal, to translate the book under 
his supervision, but Ventura being undecided and Raijit Singh not pressing the matter, it fell 
into abeyance. The English gentlemen of Firézpir reqnested the Maharaja to grant leave to 
Ventura to celebrate their new year’s festival with them, and so he issued 9 parwdna to that 
effect, and sent him away with gifts. 


Mikshan §$ahib (Mackeson) paid a visit to Rafijtt Siagh, and was well entertained. Certain 
Sahibs having recently arrived from Hprope, Rafijit Sifgh asked Captain Wade for instruc- 
tions as to how they should be received, and he wrote in reply that they were only travellers 
who had come to see the coyntry, and. thaf the same hospitality should be dispensed to them as 
had formerly been shewn to Jékman,™ which was accordingly done. Two gentlemen of thia 
party, namely, Baron von Hiigel and Win §ahib (de Vismes), were introduced in audience to 
Raiijit Sigh by Mikshan Sahib, and were received with honour and questioned by the Maharaja 
with the following extraordinary yesult : — : 


Q. — Are you servants of the Company Bahadur ” or not ? 
A. =- We are servants of our own king. 

Q, — What is his name ? 

A. — He is called Jarmani.?#? 

Q. — What was your position in the service of your king P 
A. — We were colonels of cavaljry, 

Q; => What was your pay? 

A, — Two thonsand rnpees. 

Q. -- You myst teach us your military drill. 


A, — We intend shortly to return to our country, and some time would be required te 
impart the required instruction, 


Q. — Why have you brought go many skins of animals P 
A. -- We desire to shew them to our king as specimens of the beasts of this country. 
Q. — Whai relations are subsisting between your king and the “ Company Bahidur” ? 


A.— Formerly & war was carried on between them, but it is at present three years [sic] 
since they have been at peace with each other, 


1 Probably a Bishop. 32 Jaquemont the French botanist. % King of Prussia is meant. 
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Q. — The people say that even in the night when yon are asleep, you keep muskets leaning 
against your breasts; explain the meaning of this. 

A, — We are very fond of hunting, and when during the night some wild beast comes in 
sight, we immediately rise and shoot it. 

Q. — What is your opinion of the governor of Kashmir ? 

A, — He keeps the country in good order. 

Q. — The people say that he is robbing my government. 

A. — Then he should be removed. 

After this conversation the foreigners took leave, but were afterwards hospitably entertained 
on several occasions, and given presents. 


On another occasion the same gentlemen met Rafijit Singh at Shih Bilawal, and he ordered 
Raja Suchét Sidgh to cause the cuirass-wearing cavalry to mancenvre, who shewed much 
dexterity in shooting with guns at targets, which fact the Sahibs promised to bring to the 
notice of their king. They asked about the number of the cavalry, and were told that both the 
infantry and cavalry* amounted to about 5,000 men. To the enquiry of Ratijit Sigh, whether 
the king of France or the king of England was the more powerful, the Sahibs replied that 
the dominions of England were extending day by day. Then the Sahibs asked what the use 
of wearing cuirasses might be. And Raji Suchét Singh explained that a cuirass cannot be 
damaged by a sword, giving three or four blows with his own sword then and there on a soldier’s 
cuirass, which had no effect on his body. The Sa&hibs, who were much pleased with what they 
had seen, were asked whether in their opinion the cavalry or the infantry were the best, when 
Baron von Hiigel stated that he belonged himself to the cavalry service and highly approved of 
that arm, whilst de Vismes said. that as he belonged to the infantry he considered it to be the 
better, but that in case of need both branches of the service would be useful. 


Vol. III. Part IIT., a diary kept in St. 1898 (4. D. 1886). 


This part commences with a mention of the alms and charities bestowed during the month 
Chait Sé. 1893, and records interviews between Ranjit Siigh and a number of his Sardars 
and officers, and his journeys to various parts of the country. An interview between the 
Governor-General and Ranjit Singh near the Satluj is also described. On this occasion they 
both paid a visit together to the fort of the Bhafgis, and the English gentlemen admired the 
fruit on the trees along the road, which had been gilt and silvered! The wedding of the 
Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh was also celebrated about that time at Atari, the Governor-General 
being present at the festivities, which were on a magnificent scale and were afterwards conti- 
nued in Lahér, to which place Ratijit Singh journeyed in company with his Lordship, 


Vol. IIT. Part IV., a diary kept in St. 1894 and St. 1895 (A. D. 1837-38), 


In Sf. 1894 Rafijit Singh paid visits to the camp of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
the mancuvres of the English troops andthe practice ofthe artillery. Afterwards the Governor- 
General paid him return visits, was entertained at banquets, and saw the displays which take 
place in the celebration of the H4li festival. The Governor-General was much pleased with 
Nan Nih&l Singh, and congratulated Ratjit Sihgh for having chosen him as his successor. His 
Lordship also promised to report to London the hospitable treatment he had met with. 


Considering that the names of many English officials — of course, excepting that of the 
anonymous, but oft recurring and beloved, Captain of Liidhiénaé (Wade) — are mentioned, it is 
surprising that neither the author nor Ratjit Singh himself appears to have known the 
names of the highest functionaries, and when another Lat Sahib is expected to pay a visit to 
the Pafijab, Ranjit Singh is made to say ;— 

“T shall have had the pleasure of meeting three Lat Sahibs; the first was the Lat Sahib 


Nn 
2 On the spot. 
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Riparwila, the second the Jaigt Lat Sahib, who was present at the wedding of the Ranwarys 
and the third will be the Lat Sahib Mulkt, who is now going to honour us with his presence. 


As the last mentioned Lord Sahib was gradually approaching the Patjab, due preparations 
were made for his reception, and among other things not less cme 800 elephants were got 
ready for hiscamp. But Captain Wade* sent a letter to Ranjit Singh, that the Lat Sahib, 
being much distressed by the heat, would first spend two months in Simla, and would then be 
glad to meet the Maharaja. After this a letter arrived from Rai Gébind Dis, Beponnng shat 
the Lat Sihib had left allhis baggage at Mérath, and had sent back “the shéhzddas.” to 
Calcutta, and that he was travelling to Simla alone, to which Rafijit Singh sent a reply to the 
effect that he desired to know how much of the Lat Sihib’s baggage had been left behind and how 
much bad been taken with him, and he further wanted a detailed account of how many *¢ Huro- 
pean shdhzddas ” had been sent back to Calcutta, and who they were ! 6 Having invited Mackeson 
Sihib toa hunting party, which lasted for some time, Rafijit Singh asked him many questions 
about the Lat Sahib and other matters. The Maharaja was, however, somewhat displeased when 
it was reported to him that Mackeson was in the habit of writing down all the pecurneiges: Of 
the day in the evening daily, and eating his dinner only after he had done so. The Maharaja 
observed that the Sihibs had had a free run all over thé country during the last 25 years, and 
ought to know all about it, Nevertheless, most cordial relations continued and Mackeson 
remained for some time. 


There were no internal troubles, and when on a certain occasion the Afghans sallied ont 
from the fort of ‘Alf Masjid, they were repulsed by the cavalry of Allard, which thus earned 
the praises of Rafijit Sitgh. News from Kabul arrived that a Russian envoy had proposed to 
Dést Muhammad Khan to let his son go to Russia for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship. To this the Amir had replied that he was on good terms with the English who 
were his neighbours, whereas Russia was a distant country. On hearing this story, Burnes 
Sahib?” was reported to have expressed his astonishment that Huropean Sardirs*® could tall one 
way at night, and another in the morning. Lord Auckland sent a letter to Burnes Sahib to 
inform Dist Muhammad Khanh that if he entertained loyal intentions towards the Engligh, 
who were allies of the Sikh government, and if he desired to retain their amity, he ought to 
send away the Russian envoys. Some time afterward the Mahardjaé asked Mackeson Sahib 
concerning this matter, and was informed that Dést Muhammad Khia had given only elusive 
replies to Burnes. Later on Wade informed Ratijit Singh that letters from Burnes had arrived 
reporting treacherous intentions on the part of Dést Muhammad Khai, that the Lat Sahib had 
recalled him, and that he was now on his way from Kibulto India. Radjit Singh at once 
sent orders to Avitabile Sahib that on the arrival of Burnes Sahib in Péshiwar, he was to 
present him with the sum of 500 rupees and 31 dishes of sweetmeats, by way of welcome. 


One day, after having received some English gentlemen, Ranjit Singh fainted on account 
of the heat and the warm clothes he was wearing, but Bhii Géhind Rim opened his mouth and 
poured into is a medicine composed of rubies, musk, and rosewater, whereon the Maharaja 
recovered consciousness and allowed himself to be divested of his clothes! He gave strict 
orders not to reveal to any one what had taken place, ardered the sacred Granth to be read 
to him, ta which he listened for some time, and performed the ceremony of suchita, which 
consists of washing the hands, head and feet. Before the day had closed, he was well enough 
to ride out and to divert himself with hunting. Not long afterwards information was brought 
that Burnes had arrived, and had been hospitably entertained in the camp of Avitabile. On 

25 Wade is said in this work to have allowed only such Europeans ashe approved of to visit the Court of Ranjit 
Singh, and to have further issued instructions as to how they were to be treated. He appears to have been con- 


sulted on many occasions and to have thus played an important part in the history of the Pafijab at this period. 


% [This quaint statement probably means that the Governor-General left his family at Méyath and went on. to 
Simla alone. — Ep.] 


a” Who was at that time in Kabul. % [Meaning apparently the Russian envoys. — Ep.] 
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his arrival at Lahér, Burnes and several other officers were received by Rafijit Sigh, who 
questioned Burnes on various subjects as follows :— 

Q. — You have no doubt exerted yourself in Kabul for the best ? 


A.— Although I imparted salutary advice to Dist Muhammad Khan with reference to his 
attitude towards the British and the Sikh governments, telling him that they would support 
his own if he kept on good terms with them, he disregarded me, saying that his government 
depended on predestination, and that he must carry it on according to his fate, and there 
was no profit whatever in the amity of the said two powers. 


Q.— If, by the vicissitudes of time, and his own ill luck, Dést Muhammad Khan fails to 
heed your advice, his reign will soon come to end, and his country be trodden under foot by 
cavalry, as will be demonstrated by the said two governments as soon as the rainy season ceases. 
It is reported that the Qajarwila® has abandoned the siege of Hirdt and has departed. 


A, — It is not likely that he has done so. 


Q.— Are there any troops of the Shah of Russia with the Qajirw4lA to aid him in the 
contest P 


A. — It is quite certain that there are none, although the Russians agree with him and 
encourage him. 


Q. — What is the strength of the army of the Qajarwila ? 
A. — It amounts to about 60,000 cavalry and infantry. 
Q. — What troops has Dist Muhammad Khan P 


A.— He has 12,000 cavalry and infantry, but his army is in a bad condition, unfit 
for war, and would be unable to offer resistance, if hostilities break out. 


Q. — What sum is contained in the treasury of Dést Muhammad Khan? 

A.— There is not one dém in the treasury, and the revenues are spent daily as they comein. 
Q. — Whai is the amount of his artillery ? 

A. — He possesses 35 pieces of cannon, and carries four ghuédras in his suite. 

Q. — What kind of man is Harlan 72° 

A. — He is an ungrateful scoundrel, and will be brought to Judgment by his own misdeeds. 
Q. — How is Péshiwar governed, and what is the condition of the people ? 


A. — Péshiwar has been well governed by Avitabile, and the people are grateful for his 
administration. Allard and Court maintain the troops in prime order. They have so 
improved the fort of Fatehgarh that there is no-other hke it in the country, and there is no 
change in the loyalty and devotedness of Avitabile. 

Q. — It has been reported that Avitabile has committed great defalcations in the revenues 
of Péshawar P : 

As -—= The Sahibs know nothing about such reports. 

Q. — What kind of places are Khaibar and ‘Ali Masjid P 

A. — Khaibar is like a gate with a padlock on it, but the people of Khaibar are greedy of 
money, and will do anything for ready cash, so that the real key to the padlock is money, on the 
payment of which the gate becomes passable, either way, with ease. 


In a subsequent conversation on the same subject, Burnes again spoke of the weakness of 
Dést Muhammad Khai, and of the wise resolution of the British authorities to set up Shah 





29 (The Shah of Persia. — Ev. ] 
80 [For the doings of Dr. Harlan, see Cunningham’s Sikhs, p. 212 ff. — Ep.] 
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Shuja‘a as his rival, and to take him with them in the impending contest with their army from 
Shikaérpir to Qandahar. 


Once certain English officers tried to persuade Raijit Sigh not to trust the foreigners in 
his service, because they would be of no avail in time of need: but he strenuously took their 
part, saying that Allard, Ventura, Court, Avitabile and other high officials had loyally served 
him during many years, had organised his army, and had so justly carried on the civil adminis- 
tration of his country that the people were grateful for it; whereas in former times, when 
Péshiwar had been governed by his own Sardars, there were perpetual contentions with the 
landholders ; moreover, under the Europeans’ administration not a trace of brigandage remained in 
the country formerly soinsecure. He said that, for these reasons, he trusted his foreign officers, 
and had no doubt they would jeopardise their lives for him if need be. The Hnglish gentlemen 
rejoined that all this was quite true, but that the Maharaji ought, for all that, to put no trust 
in foreigners. 


In course of time it appeared that the English intended to begin the proposed war with 
Dést Muhammad KhAn by the invasion of Afghanistin, and were concentrating troops to that 
effect, some arriving from Bombay, by way of Sind; but Ranjit Singh, although on cordial 
terms with the English and sympathising with them, kept himself neutral, 


Vol. IIT. Part V., @ diary from 17th Bhddén, St. 1895, to 15th Har, Si. 1896 
(1838 and 1839 A. D.) 


While Raiijit Siigh was sojourning at Rambigh the news arrived that one of his ladies, 
Mai Chandan by name, had, on the 3rd of Bhadén, given birth to a son, afterwards Dalip Siigh, 
and the Maharaja rejoiced greatly. 


Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, arrived at Firézpir, and several interviews took 
place with the usual ceremonies between him and Rafijit Singh. Long descriptions of the 
etiquette observed, and the persons present, are given, as well as of the reviews of the Sikh and 
English troops. Afterwards the Governor-General paid a visit to Amritsar and to Lahér. 


The account of this visit is given in the detail usual with this writer. Py 


Ranjit Siggh had, on two or three occasions, suffered from weakness and fainting fits, and 
on the 10th of Har, he became so seriously indisposed thathis hakims, who had before relieved 
him somehow, despaired of their ability to cure him by their strengthening and exhilarating 
drugs. He spent a restless night, sleeping alternately inside and outside his tent, and when 
the morning dawned, his physicians held a consultation, during which Bhat Gébind Ram said that 
the disease was alternately violent and gentle, but ‘Azizy’d-din replied that it was beyond the 
power of the intellect to fathom it! The criticalstate of Raijit Siagh was brought to the notice 
of the Sardar Ajit Singh, who hastened to the presence of the Maharaj& without eating his 
food, and orders were issued to send troops to guard the twelve gates of Lahér, and to prevent 
any armed menfrom entering it. The courtiers remained all the next night watching at the 
bedside of the patient, and after feeling his pulse on the morning of the 12th, the physicians 
declared that it was much stronger, and that he would resover his health, Alms on an extensive 
scale and gifts to the temple of Amritsar were disbursed by Raiijit Siigh, whoalso performed his 
devotions, but knew ful] well that his end was near at hand, After a time the intervals of 
consciousness became gradually shorter, and the hakims found at last that pulsation had ceased, 
On this Bhai Gébind Rim said to the dying MaharijA in a lond voice that Raj§ Suchét 
Singh was present, and requested him to cast a glance athim, but Rafijit Singh merely opened 
his eyes and closed.them ‘again for ever! When Ranjit Singh was dead great lamentations 
ensued, andon the 16th of Har the Kanwarji Khark Singh had his corpse bathed in Ganges 
water, dregsed in perfumed saffron coloured garments, and adorned with bracelets, anklets and 
adiamond ring. All the preparations having been duly made, the corpse was burned on 


a funeral pyre constructed of sandal-wood saturated with oi], The concourse of people wag 
great, but no disturbances occurred. | 
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Vol. IV., a diary from 17ih Har, St. 1896, to Kdrtik, St. 1902 (1839 to 1845 4. D,)31 


Khark Singh announced his ‘accession to the throne by sending letters to Rij& Gulib 
Singh, to Sardar ‘Atar Singh, to the governor of Kashmir, etc., and, among English officials, to 
the Lat Sahib (Governor-General), to Colonel Wade, to Clark Sahib and to Lawrence Sahib, 
informing them of his intention to follow the example of his father, and of his anxiety to 
remain on friendly terms with the British government. 


A somewhat confused account is given of a conspiracy, which seems originally to have 
had for its object the deposition of the wazir Chait Singh, but ended in his murder, the 
perpetrator of which is not named in this work. Khayk Singh is represented as retiring and 
Katwar Shér Singh as performing various supreme functions, such as corresponding with and 
receiving English officials, transacting business with the Sardars, etc. He even desired to meet 
the Governor-General when he crossed the Satluj, but his Lordship sent word that being in bad 
health, and unable to bear the roar of artillery, which the salvoes of the interview would entail, 
he desired to reserve the pleasure of meeting him till his arrival in Lahér. The Kanwar 
was, however, consoled in his disappointment by receiving visits from various English officers, 
Meanwhile, the Maharaja Khark Singh fell a prey to fever and died, the beginning, progress 
and treatment of his malady with medicines and incantations by holy men being narrated 
at great length. Kanwar Shér Singh was then called to Lahér, and took his share in the 
Jamentations and funeral ceremonies. He also condoled with Rani Chand Kaur, the relict of 
Khark Singh, paying her visits of ceremony, but trying, nevertheless, to get her out of the way 
by advising her to visit the Ganges and other places, but she demurred and remained in Lihér; 
and so far from effacing herself, assumed the reigns of government as soon as Shér Singh 
departed to Batala, the council over which she presided being composed of four members :— 
Sardar ‘Atar Siigh Sindhéawalia, Jam‘adar Khushhil Siigh, Sardar Lahnd Singh Majithta, and 
the “ Raja Sahib.’ 


After this event the Réjaji®? demanded leave to retire to Jammun, which the Rani reluct- 
antly granted. As he departed, be despatched letters to Shér Singh, informing him of what had 
taken place, and to the Generals and Colonels of the army, inviting them to pay allegiance to 
Shér Singh, as soon as he might arrive in Lahér. Shér Singh obtained possession of the town 
at once, but the garrison of the citadel offered resistance and surrendered only after a siege of 
three days. After this proclamations were issued to the population, advising the inhabitants 
to be in dread of no further hostilities, and to resume their usual occupations. 


Shér Sifgh now began to reign openly, and narratives are given of his interviews with his 
own officials, as well as of those with English gentlemen, and of the celebrations of various 
festivals, H6li, Dasahra, ete. An account is given how certain Sikh officers meditated treachery 
by alleging that they had put their sovereign under obligations in placing him on the throne, 
and that instead of fulfilling the obligations he had kept the Rani, who was their real mistress, 
in durance vile. They, therefore, asserted that she ought to be liberated and the Maharaji 
removed. The matter was, however, settled by Shér Singh’s party, who suborned four of 
the Rani’s maids to poison her in a draught of rosewater and musk. The poison soon took 
effect and she expired despite the efforts of the hakims to save her life. The four girls were 
punished by having their hands cut off, and died in a short time. The Ranft was the mother of 
the Katwar Nau Nihal Singh, and so the Maharaja, Shér Singh, paid him a visit of condolence, 
and assured to him the secure possession of his jdgérs and other property. The Sardar Ajit 
Singh Sindhéniwalié returned to Lahér, and Shér Singh went on to transact all kinds of business 
with his own subjects, and had many friendly interviews with British officials till the 19th of 
Sha‘bin 1259, when the Sardar Ajit Sindhaiwalia made his appearance witha number of 





81 There is a gap of four months in this volume. 82 Name not given. [ Dhy4n Singh~—Ep.] 
88 Dhy4n Singh, the wastr during the previous government, is always thus designated in the text. 
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retainers fully armed in the garden of Shih Balawal,®4 where the Maharaja was sitting m public 
assembly. The Maharaji complimented the Sardar on his fine equipments, and desired toe 
examine his gun. But, in handing to him, the Sardar turned the muzzle of it suddenly towards 
him, and shot him dead. A. general confusion ensued, and many who had attended the darbdr 
took to their heels; but the Sardar, not satisfied with having murdered the Mahiraja, went to 
the garden of Téj Siigh, where he found the Mahirdji’s little son Partab Singh and killed him 
with a sword. 


The R&j4 Sahib (Dhyim Siigh) had taken refuge in the citadel, where also many of the 
seum of the people had collected, and the tradesmen of the city were so frightened that they 
conveyed their goods in all haste to their domiciles and closed their shops. The Khils& 
troops soon arrived, entering by the Dehl? gate, Ventura Sahib with his regiment also putting 
in an appearance. The Sikh soldiers plundered the town, and took the citadel, ehmbing into 
it with scaling ladders, and plundering all the apartmenis of. the palace, so that in afew days 
afterwards the bdzér was full of goods forsale. Great lamentation afterwards ensued among 
the inhabitants of Lihir when Hiré Singh arrived with the corpse of his father, Dhyin Singh; 
who had been slain in the citadel, and placed it upon the funeral pyre. Ajit Smgh, who had 
witnessed the prowess of his enemies in the citadel, was se dismayed that he betook himself to 
the northern wall, intending to let himself down by a rope, bat it broke, and his fall attracted 
the attention of the sentry. Several men at once ran up, slew him, and, after dragging about 
his corpse, threw it into the moat.5® 


After tranquillity had been restored, heralds were sent roend Lihér to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and to announce to the people that Dalip Siigh had been raised to the throne, with 
Hira Sitigh as his waztr. The same information was also despatched abroad. The whole Court 
now considered it proper that Dalip Siigh’s formal installation should take place on a pro- 
pitious day and hour, according to the indication of the stars, and so astrologers were 
eonstlted, and they fixed on the 22nd of Magh as the proper day. On that day he was accord- 
ingly dressed in new garments, made to perform the required ceremonies, and seated on the 
throng, Bhai Ram Singh with Bhai Gobind Ram marked his forehead with the qushqgas, after 
which the officials of high dignity, and after them the daftaris, munshés and vakils, and lastly 
the cavalry and infantry officers according to their varions grades presented nazardnas, After 
the ceremony various shows took place. 


On the LOth of Chait, St. 1901, while Hird Siigh was holding a darbér, the officers of the 
infantry sent him a message, that, if he desired to retain his position undisturbed, he must 
comply with the following demands :—He must set at liberty Jawéhir Singh®* whom he had 
imprisoned. He must remove the surveillance he had established over the house of Misr 
Bikram. He musi raise the siege of Ganriih wild, 


Hira Sigh, who was astonished at these demands, held a consultation with Pandit Jallaand 
his other councillors, and the conclusion arrived at ‘was that, asthe times had changed and 
perils were at hand, it would be necessary to comply with the requirements of the disloyal 
faction. lItalso transpired that the officers of infantry had offered their allegiance to BAja& 
Suchét Singh, and had invited him to come to Lahér, and that the Mahirinit Chandéi seconded 
their views. Raji Suchét Siigh soon arrived in the vicinity of Lahér, whilst Hira Siigh, on his 
part, endeavoured to satisfy the infantry officers by complying with all their demands. Surprised 
at the quick arrival of his uncle, Suchét Siigh, and aware of his aspirations, Hird Siigh induced 
the Khalsa troops to surround his camp, and to slay the Raja with his whole escort. 


A long, but confused, account is given of the dissensions and contests which ensued 
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% At Shahdara near Lahér. 


* This event is narrated differently in the Zafarndma which see, anée, Vol. XVIL., with the remark of the 
Editor thereon in footnote 81. . 


86 Brother of the Maharani Chandan. 
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among the Sikh factions until Jaw&hir Siigh, the maternal uncle of Dalip Sigh, succeeded in 
usurping the supreme power. The Pandit Jalli, as the counsellor of Hird Singh, had, of 
course, incurred the displeasure of the Rani Chandin, Dalip Singh’s mother, and she intrigued 
with the troops to insist on his removal; but instead of yielding to this demand, Hird Sigh 
fled with him from Lihér, but, being overtaken by the troops, they were both slain. After 
the death of Aira Singh, Jaw&hir Sigh was proclaimed wazir with much ceremony, and 
received nazardnas. Prince Péshér& Singh, another son of the Mahirija Rafijit Singh, now 
aspired to supreme power, and took possession of the fort of Atak, but Jawahir Sitgh had him 
slain there. In consequence of this event a deputation of Sikh officers waited upon the 
Maharani, categorically demanding her presence with Jawahir Singh near the troops. The 
people of the town were much frightened by this bold demand, but the Maharani obeyed the 
summons, and when Jawahir Singh had arrived with her in front of the Sikh lines he trembled 
for fear, and was confused. Great excitement was manifested by the troops at the mere sight of 
Jawahir Sitgh, which made the Mabarani address the officers, saying that her brother was guilty 
of the prince’s death, but that he ought to be pardoned, as he had thrown himself upon their 
mercy. She appealed to the sacred writings and promised large bribes, but without avail. 
They ordered Dalip Siigh’s elephant-driver to make the animal kneel down, upon which Dalip 
Singh was removed from the howdah and Jawdhir Siigh forthwith shot dead with a carbine. 
To the maledictions which the Mahirini then heaped upon the Khiils& troops, they merely 
replied that now she had some idea of the distress felt by the mother of Péshéré Singh. The 
spot being unsuitable for cremation, she desired to convey the corpse of her brother to Lahér, so 
thatthe saté of his wives could take place, but the troops demurred, saying that they might easily 
be brought from the citadel. Atlast, however, the Mabdrani took the corpse to the Bigh 
Badimi, while she went to the citadel, where she cansed the satis to be dressed and adorned 
with jewellery, She started back with the procession of the mourning women, but was not 
allowed to go farther than the Ghariili Gate, while the saiés continued their walk and reached 
the funeral pyre. So she was obliged to mount to the octagonal tower of the Gate and witness 
the proceedings thence. The Khiilsi troops insulted the saits, telling them that other widows 
were weeping because their husbands had been slaughtered like sheep, and violently tore off all 
the ornaments from their bodies, before they allowed them to immolate themselves, 


After this the Mahirint assembled such of the troops as still sided with her, and declared 
that she would henceforth herself assume the reins of government, and carry on the adminis- 
tration with the aid of Diwan Dinanéth. Nevertheless, she seated R&j&é Lal Singh on the 
throne in a darbdr she had assembled, and enjoined all present to obey him, 


This volume ends with the remark that the original account of the war of the Sikhs 
with the Sihibs of high dignity (¢. e., the English) from the beginning of Kartik St. 1902 to the 
11th of Phagun S#. 1902, had been lent by the author to Sir Herbert Edwardes Bahadur, 
and had never been returned. 


This unfortunate incident has prevented the preservation of a probably uniquely valuable 
account of those memorable events. 


Vol. V., @ diary from 2nd Phdgun St. 1902 to "th Chait 1907 (1845 to 1849 A. D.) 


On Friday the 11th of Phagun, about evening, the Lat Sahibs arrived with the Mahérajé 
Dalip Siigh Bahddur and sent him into the citadel of Lahér. Then Lawrence Sahib arrived 
with a European regiment, encamped at the Badshahi Masjid, and placed watchmen at three 
gates of the citadel. On the 14th Raja Lil Singh and Sardar Te; Singh arrived with their 
regiments and amicable intercourse between them took place. These events are recorded in 
the minutest detail in the text, 


Lal Siigh was removed from the position of Diwan by the British Government and impri- 
soned, and an assurance was given to the Mahérani that her government would be supported. She 
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was given a council of four high officials to assist her. These were Téj Singh, Shér Singh, the 
Diwin Dininath and Khalifa Nirv’d-din. Arrangements were afterwards made, at the request 
of the Mahfrant and her council, for the retention of the English troops in Lahér, for 7 years 
9 months and 15 days, by which time the Maharaja Daltp Siigh would attain his majority. 
Later on the Governor-General arrived in Lahér and had several interviews with Dalip Singh 
and his mother the Maharani. He admonished the countillors and high officials to maintain 
order and peace in the country, and then he took his departure. 


On the 8rd of Bhidéa, Si. 1901, four Sahibs paid a visit to RAja T6j Singh in his havélé, 
and informed him that at the third watch all the Sardérs were to present themselves in the 
citadel of Lahér, and that the Maharaja Dalip Singh was to go to the Shala Bagh for 
diversion and hunting. All the Sardars accordingly assembled, and after some consultation 
with them the Rant was sent to Shékhupura with their approbation. From that place, 
afterwards she was conveyed to Firdzpir with a strong escort, because she had again begun 
to plot against the government. 


In St, 1905 the Lat Sahib paid a short visit to Lahér. The names of English officers, 
John and George Lawrence, Nicholson, Edwardes, and others, who quelled sundry disturbances 
and maintained order in the country, are often mentioned, and their doings are narrated in 
great detail, In St, 1906 the Amritsar District was disarmed. At Atari Edwardes Sihib 
and John Lawrence Sahib made their appearance about midnight, and, taking M&i Lachmi, 
also called Sarkér Lachmi, from her bed, imprisoned her, and shortly afterwards the same fate 
overtook her sons at Adinanagar. Their names were Chhatr Sigh, Shér Siigh, Gulab Singh, 
Anutar Singh, Téj Singh, Bishn Sigh, and Nahar Singh AtariwAla. Mahtaéb Sidgh with his 
brother Surt Siigh Majithia and others were also taken into custody in various localities, but 
no statements are made as to the transgressions for which they had been thus dealt with. 


On the 15th of Magh, the Lat Sahib arrived in Lihér and the city was illuminated. 
On the 24th he paid a visit to the citadel, where he saw the Diwan Mualraj, Shér Singh and 
other prisoners, each of whom he questioned about his affairs, and about the wars of former 
times. He had an interview also with Dalitp Singh. He made arrangements for the removal 
of the prisoners and for the departure of Dalip Singh, with the Diwdn Ajudhié Parshdd and 
Aaharn’d-dinand Mian Kiman, to Farrukhabid. On the 4th of Poh, the Lat Sahib, Lawrence 
Sihib and Edwardes Sahib departed towards Multin, after the removal of the prisoners. 
On the 9th of the same month Dalip Singh departed with Diwin Ajudhid Parshad, 
Zabaru’d-din, and Kiméi, the servant of Jawahir Singh, from the Téshakhana of Misr Bélt Ram 
towards Firbzpir. Onthe llth of Magh, six Sikh soldiers killed a Huropean lady near the 
cantonments of Méwé& Singh, and were executed. The Lit Sahib Jangi (Commander-in-chief) 
came to Lahor to pay a visit to the Maharajé Guldb Singh, and left on Monday the 14th of 
Chait. On the 24th the wedding of Edwardes Sahib took place in the house of John 
Lawrence Sahib, after which he departed with his bride to Amritsar, St. 1907, The death 
of Lala Séhan Lal Siri, anthor of this work took place in the month of Péh, S#. 1910. 


Here the ‘Umdatw’t-tawérikh terminates abruptly. Readers of the Indian Antiqguary will 
find notices of four other vernacular books bearing on the same events in previous volumes, 


namely :— 
(1) The Last. Years of Shih Shuja‘a, Vol. XV. 
(2) Reign of Ahmad Shah Durrant, Vol. XVI. 
(3) The Zafarnima of Raiijit Siigh, Vols. XVI. and XVIL. 
(4) The Gulabnima, Vol, XIX, - % 
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THE ‘REFUGE-FORMULA’ OF THE LAMAS. 
By L. A. WADDELL, M.B., M.B.AS, 

The *Refuge-formula’ of the Lamas, which I here translate, well illustrates the very 
depraved form of Buddhism professed by them ; for here we find that the original Triple Refuge- 
formula (Skr. Trigarana; Pali Saranagamana) in the Triratana, 7. e., the Buddha, the Word, and 
the Assembly — has been extended, so as to include within its pale the vast host of deities, 
demons and deified saints of Tibet, as well as many of the Indian Mahayina and Yogicharya 
saints. The version here translated is that used by the Karmapa and Nyingmapa sects of 
Lamas in Sikhim, butitis practically the same as that in general use in Tibet, except among the 
reformed Limas— the Gelukpas —, who address a less extensive circle of saints and demons. 
Itis extracted from the manual of worship entitled the sKyabs-hgro,! commonly pronounced. 
Kyam-d6, which literally means ‘the going for protection or refuge.’ The text is as 
follows :-— 

« We — all beings — through the intercession of the Lima,? go for refuge to the Buddha! 

“We go for refuge to the Buddha’s Doctrine (Dharma) ! 

« We go for refuge to The Assembly of the Limas (Sangha) !% 

“We go for refuge to the Host of the Gods, and their retinue of Tutelaries (Yidam) and 
Fairies (mKhah-Agro, Skr. Khéchara or ‘sky-goers’), — the defenders of the religion, who 
people the sky ! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Limas, who have descended from heaven, the holders 
of wisdom and the Zantras. 

“We go for refuge to the Buddhas of the ten directions ! 

“We go for refuge to the all-good Father-Mother, the Dharmakéya Samantabhadra, 
Yab-Yum Sprul-skn Kiin-tu bzang-po (the primordial Buddha-God of the Northern 
Buddhists) ! 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate mild and angry loving one, the Sambhégakéya 
Santikhréda-prasaraka (Longs-sku zhi-khrorab-hbyam) ! 

«We go for refuge to the Nirmanakaga Mahavajradhara incarnation of ‘Sikya-Muni 
(Sprul-sku-rdo-nje hchhang-chhen) ! 

“We go for refuge to the diamond-souled Guide, Vajrasattva (sTén-pa-rdo-rje-sems-pa)! 

‘We go for refuge to the Jina, the victorious Sakya-Muni (rGyal-wa or Sha-kya 
thub-pa) ! 

“We go for refuge to the most pleasing Vajra incarnation (Sprul-sku-dgah-rab-rdo-7je)! 

“We go for refuge to the Serce holder of the thunderbolt, Vajrapani (Phyag-na-rdo- 
rje-gtum-po) ! 

“We go for refuge to the converted dazzling Goddess-Mother, Marichi-dévi (Yam-igyur 
Lha-mo-héd zer-chan-ma) ! 

«We go for refuge to the learned teacher Acharya Mafjusri (sLob-dpén-Ajam-dpal- 
bshes-bsnyen) ! 

“We go for refuge to the great Pandita Sri Sitha (Pan-chhen-Shri-Singha)! 

* We go for refuge to the Jina Lakshmi(?) Suda (rgyal-wa-gYang-na su-da)! 

«We go for refuge to the great Pandita Bhimala Mitra. 

“We go for refuge to the incarnate lotus-born Dharmakaya Padma Sambhava (sPrul-sku 


Padma hbyung-gnas) ! 


1 The Tibetan words are transliterated according to the system of Csoma De Koros. 
2 Tt is a Lamaist axiom that no layman can address the Buddhas, except through the medium of a Lama. 
sogs nam-mkah dang miiyams-pahi sems-chan thams-chad bla-ma la skyabs 


8 The Gelukpa text begins :—bDag- . 
gu mcbhio. Sangs-rgyaskyi skaybe su mehhio. Chhos-kyi skyabs eu mohhbis. d@Ge-hdun-gyi skyabs su mchhio, 
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“We go for refuge to (his wife) the Fairy of the ocean of foreknowledge (mKhah-hgro 
ye-shes mtsho-rgyal) | 
“We go for refuge to the religious king, Dharmaréja Thi-Song-de-tsan‘ (Chhos- 
rgyal-khri-srong-ide-btsan) ! 
“We go for refuge to the noble Apoealypse-finder Myang-ban (Myang-ban-ting-Adsin 
bzang-po) | 
“We go for refuge to the Teacher’s diseiple, the victorious Sthavira. Dang-ma (gnas- 
brtan-Idang-ma-lhun-reyal) ! 
“We go for refuge to the reverend sister, the powerful lioness Lady, Siihésvara 
(Iche-btsun-seng-ge-dbang-phyug) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the incarnate Jina Zhang-ton (sPral-sku rgyal-wa-zhang-rton) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Girt clever above thousands (mKhas-pa nyid-hbum) ! 
“We go for refuge to the religious lord, Dharmanatha Gara Jo-ber (Chhos-bdag 
gu-ru jo-hber) ! 
«We go for refuge to the illusive lion Gy&ba (Khrul-zhig-seng-ge-rgyab-ba) ! 
*‘ We go for refuge to the great devotee, the clearer of the misty moon (Grub-chhen- 
zla-wa-miin-sel) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the Sage Kumaraja (Rig-hdsin ku-ma-ra-dsa) ! 
‘¢ We go for refuge to the Prince of the scentless rays, Bhimala Bhaskara? (rGyal-sras-dri- 
med-hod-zer) ! 
“We go for refuge to the incarnate noble ‘Banner of Vietory’ (sPrul-sku dpal-Abyor- 
reyal-mishan) ! 
‘‘We go for refuge to the omniscient and renowned Chandrakirtti (Kun-mkhyen-zla-wa- 
grags-pa) | 
‘‘We go for refuge to the three incarnate kind brothers (Drin-chhen sprul-ska mchhed- 
gsum) | 
‘* We go for refuge to the Bidhisativa, the noble occean (Byang-sems dpal-hbyor rgya- 
mtsho) ! 
‘*We go for refuge to the incarnate sage, the holder of the religious vajra (Sprul-sku- 
rigs hdsin chhés-rdor) ! 
“We go for refuge to the entirely accomplished and renowned speaker (yongs-hdsin-ngag- 
dbang grags-pa) |! 
“We go for refuge to the great teacher, Mahaguri Dharmaraja (bLa-chhen-ebhiés-kyi- 
reyal-po) ! 
“We go for refuge to the revelation-finder, Thig-po-ling (gTer-bton zhig-po gling-pa) ! 
“We go for refuge to the religious king of accomplished knowledge (Chhés-rgyal-yon- 
ten-phun-tshogs) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the banner of obtained wisdom (mKhas-grub blo-grés rgyal-mtshan) ! 
“ We go for refuge to the peerless useful vajra (tshungs — med-gzham-phan-rdo-rje) ! 
‘We go for refuge to theradical (Sky. méla) Lama Aséka (mnyan-med-rtsa-wahbi-bla-ma’) ! 
“We go for refuge to the Lima of the Muld Tantra of the three times (risa-brgyud-diis- 
gsum. bla-ma) ! 


# The king of Tibet who patronized the founding of Lamaism. 

5 The Tibetan term hod-zer may also be Sanskritized as Pingdla, Rasmi Pada, or Gou. 

6 The firat Bhotiya king of Sikkim, crc. 1650 A. D. 

7 This may be a reference to the great Emperor Agdka, ar his Confessor Upagupta, the Fourth Patriarch of 


the Early Buddiust Church in India; or it may be only the title of a lama. Several of the f i bh 
I have translated, may also be proper names. oregoing tutles, whic 
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“We go for refuge to the Sage, the accomplished soul (Seme-dpah phun-tshogs rig-kdsin) ! 

“We go for refuge to the religion-loving king, the holder of the doctrines® (Chhis- 
reyal byam-pa dstan-Adsin) ! 

“We go for refuge to the reverend abbott, the Sky Vajra (mKhas-btsin nam-mkhah- 
rdo-rje) ! 

“We go for refuge to noble the jewelled-sonled Pal-zang (Sems-dpah-rin-chhen dyal- 
bzang) ! 

‘We go for refuge to the assembly of mild and angry tutelary deities (Yi-dam)! 

“We go for refuge to the holy doctrine of the great end, Mahanta (rdsogs-pa chhen-po) ! 

‘We go for refuge to the male and female saints of the country ! 

‘*'We go for refuge to the Fairies, the (demoniacal) Defenders of Religion and the Guardians 
(mKhah-hgro chhés-skyong ésrungs-ma) ! 

“O! Lama! Bless us, as you have been blessed. Bless us with the blessings of the 
Taniras ! :— 


** We beg you to bless us with Om, which is the (secret of the) Body! We beg you to 
purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg you to increase our happiness without 
any sickness of the body. We beg you to give us the real undying gift of bodily life ! 


“We beg you to bless us with Ah, which is the (secret of ) Speech! We beg you to 
purify the sins and pollution of our speech. We beg you to give us the power of speech. 
We beg you to confer on us the gift of perfect and victorious speech ! 


‘We beg you to bless us with Hurh (pronounced ‘hung’), which is the (secret of the) 
Heart (or thought or mind)! We beg you to purify the pollution and sins of our minds. We 
beg you to give us good understanding. We beg you to give us the real gift of a pure heart. 
We beg you to empower us with the four powers (of the heart) ! 


‘‘ We pray you to give us the gifts of the true Body, Speech, and Muind.? 
Om! Ah! Hum ! 


‘*Q! Give us such blessing as will clear away the sins and pollution of bad deeds ! 

“We beg you to soften the evils of bad causes ! 

‘We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body (#. e. health) ! 

“‘ Bless us with mental guidance ! 

“Bless us with Buddhahood soon! 

*‘Bless us by cutting us off from (worldly) illusions ! 

«Bless us by putting us in the right path ! 

* Bless us by causing us to understand all things (religious) ! 

“Bless us to be useful to each other with kindliness ! 

‘Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the animal beings (from misery) ! 
‘“‘ Bless us to know ourselves thoroughly ! 

‘‘ Bless us to be mild from the depths of our heart! 

‘‘Bless us to be brave as yourself ! 

‘ Bless us with the Tdntras, as you yourself are blessed ! 

‘Now! we, the innumerable animal beings, conceiving that (through the efficacy of the 


above dhardnis and prayers) we have become pure in thought, like the Buddha himself, and that 
we are working for the welfare of the other animal beings, — and therefore having now acquired 








8 The sixth Bhotiya king of Sikkim, cire. 1770-90 A.D. 
9 These refer to the mystic yéga, or union of ‘ the three secrets.’ 
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the qualities of the host of the Gods, and the roots of the Taniras, the Zhi-wa, rGyas-pza, 
dbAng and Phrim-las, — pray that all the other animal beings be possessed of happiness, 
and be freed from misery! Let us —all animals — be freed from Inst, anger, and attachment 
to worldly affairs, and let us perfectly understand the true nature of the Religion! 


‘Now! O! Father-Mother (Yab-yum) the Dharmakaya Samantabhadra (Chhiés-sku 
kiin-bzang)! O incarnate mild and angry loving one, Sambhégakiya Santikhréda-prasarake 
(Longs-sku-zhi-khro-rab-hbyams)! O incarnate sages of the skull-rosary, Nirmana Kaya 
Kapala (sprol-sku-rigs-Adsin-théd-hphreng-dstsal)! And Mulatantra Lama (Tsa-rgyiid- 
oha-ma)}! I now beg you all to depart ! 

“OQ! Ghosts of heroes (dPa-ho)! Witches (Ddk&)! Demoniacal defenders of the Faith 
(Chhés-skyongs)! Holy Guardians of the Commandments (Dam-chan-bkah-i%srungma)! 
And all you that we invited to this place! I beg you all now to depart! ! 

“OQ! Most powerful king of the angry deities (Kro-wo-hi rgyal-po stob-po-chhe)! OQ! 
Powerful Isvara and host of the country’s guardian Gods (mthu-stobs dbang-phyug yul- 
hkhor-srung)! And all you others that we invited to this place, with all your retinues, I beg 
you all now to depart! !! 


May Glory Come! Tashi-Shok ! 
Virtue! Ge-o! 


Sarbamangalag |” 





CORRUPTIONS OF PORTUGUESE NAMES IN SALSETTE AND BASSEIN. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA., 


In an article! entitled “‘Corruptions of Portuguese Names in Salsette and Bassein,”’ Mr. 
C, E. G. Crawford gives a very interesting list of names, compiled from the Criminal Returns 
of Magistrates exercising jurisdiction in the Salsette and Bassein Talukis of the Thin4 District. 
The fact that the names are taken from Criminal Returns is sufficient evidence that the list is 
not exhaustive. The following names, which have come within my hearing, in Salsette, will 
not, therefore, I trust, be deemed uninteresting. 


I give them, irrespective of their appearance or not in Mr. Crawford’s list. As in 
Mr. Crawford’s list the Portuguese name comes first, in Italics, and the corruptions after it. 
The list also includes local names. 
Aleivo — Alés, Alas, Alésia, Alésn. 
Andre — André], Andria, Andra. 
Amaro — Amir. ; : 
Anjelo — Anjél, Anjia, Anja. 
Anjelina — Anjélin, Anjiti. 


Bertoldo — Bartél, Batt. 

Boaventura —Intir, Intairia, Vinthr, Vintiria, 
Borges — Bérji. 

Botelho — Batél. 

Caetano — Kaitan, Kaita. 


Anna — Anni, Annia, Anni, Annili. 
Anilonva —, Antlid, Antlén, Anténid, Antdék. 
Antonio — Antid, Anténi, Anténid, Anti. 
Appolinario — Aplin, tpa. ; 
Athoguias — Togi. 

Augustinko — Agtstinh, Gistia, Gistin. 
Avellino — Ault, Avélié, Avélin, 

Baptista — Bautis. 

Barbosa — Barbéz. 

Bernardo — Barnan, Bérnfd, 


Cardoz — Kardis. 

Oarlos — Karla. 

Carolina — Karélin, Kala. 
Catharina — Katrin, Kati, Katili, 
Cecilia — Sisil, Sijzil. 

Celestino — Séléstin. 

Olara — Kalar, Kalarin, Karin. 
Clement — Kalmént. 

Colago — Kélis. 

Constancio — Kstins. 


a a a I ne 
1 See ante, Vol, XIX. pe 44% 
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Cornelius — Kérnél, 

Correia — Kiré, Kirél. 

Coutinho — Kontinh, Kétin. 

Custodio — Kistéz. 

D’ Abreo — Abrén, Diabrénu. 

D' Albuquerque — Albikér, Albikérk. 

D’ Almeida — Alméd, Dalméd. 

D Andrades — Andrad. 

D’ Athaide — Tavid. 

Da Cunha — Kttihh. 

Daniel — Danél, Danili, Dini. 

DaSitlva — Sil. 

DeBrito — Brit. 

DeCarvalho — Karwil. 

DeConceigao — Kénsion, Kénsésaon. 

DeMello — Damél. 

DeMenezes — Minéz. 

DeMonte — Méint. 

DePenha — Pén, Pénh, Pénha. 

DeS«a — Dasa. 

DeSouza — Sé6z. 

Dias — Dis. 

Dioginko — Dégihh. 

Diogo — Dégii, Dégi, Dégiit, Dégitia. 

Dominga — Dimi. 

Domingos — Dima, Dimbrii, Dimbri, Damia, 
Diming, Dimingidé, Damilia, Dimit. 

DosRemedios — Raméd. 

Dyontsius — Déunis. 

Hlias — Bllia, Blliz, Pisa. 

Eulalia — Eulf. 

Eusebius — Ebjéb. 

Falc@o — Falkion. 

Felectano — Félia, Féliz, Félgia, Féléian, Féla. 

Fernandes ~ Farnin, 

Filipe — Filip, Filipia. 

Fonsecca — Fanchék, Foénsék. 

Francisco — Farinsia, Fransis, Faréi, Farsi. 

Gabriel — Gabrél, Gabrélin, Gabrié, Gabra, 
Gabit, Gabfatia. 

Gaspar — Gaspar, Gaspfri. 

Gomez — Gim. 

Gonsalves — Ghonsal. 

Henriques — Erik, Hénrik. 

Hilario — lar. 

Tgnacio — tnas, Tnaéia, fnasinh, tnasi. 

Izabella — Zabél, Zabli, Zabi. 

Jacintho — Ja&i, Zasin, Zasit. 

Jeronimo — Jérémin, Jérénin, Ziran. 

Joana — Jani, Zina, Zani. 


Jodo — Jiimbit, Jamti, Janin, Jio. 

Joaquim — Joki, 

Jose — Jhijit, Jhijitia, Zdjé, Zajia, Zajin, 
Ziize, 

Lopes — Lib. 

Lourengo — Léréis, Léréia. 

Luis — Lija, Lajit, Gish, Laisa, Laisa. 

Luisa — Loja, Lizt. 

Magdalena — Madlian, Madli, Madd. 

Manoel — Mana, Mania, Mani, Manali, Manilia, 
Manit, Manvél. 

Maria — Mari, Mari, Mari, Mariili. 

Mariano — Marian. 

Martha — Marti. 

Mariinho — Martin. 

Matheus or Mathias — Matés, Matiad, Matis, 
Mattli. 

Matilda — Matil, Matéli, 

Mendez —- Méndis. 

Minguel — Mangt, Mingél, Minglia, Mihglinh, 
Miigli, Mingdit, Mingitia. 

Monica — Maki, Mankii, Mankin, Mankit. 

Murzello — Mirjél, Mirzél. 

Nathalia — Natal, Nata, Natal, Natdlinh. 

Netto — Nét, 

Nicolau — Niklao, Niklé, NikGl, Nikit, Nikitia. 

Nunes — Nin. 

Pascoal — Pakalid, Pikidé, Pakél, Pa&kéti, 
Pakétia, Pik, Pakit, Paskia, Paskél, 
Pask6lia, Piskélin, Paski. 

Paulo — Paul, Paulia, Pauld. 

Pedrinko — Pédrinh. 

Pedro — Pédria, Pédri, Pita. 

Pereira — Pirél, Pirér. 

Quiteria — Kitér. 

Rebello — Rabél. 

Ritha — Ritiah, Riti, Ritili. 

Rodrigues — Ridrig, Riidrik. 

Romania — Riman, Rimi. 

Rosa — Roja, Rojin, Rojdili, Rdjat, Roz. 

Rosario — Riizar. 

Salvador — Sal, Salit, ‘Salut. 

Santiago — Santia. 

Sebastitio — Bastiao, Basti, Bastili. 

Simdo — ‘Siméon. 

Sylvester — Silié, Bild, Silat. 

Theresa — Téréz, Térézinh, Téré. 

Thomas —~ Témas, Tdmén, Témidn, Témin. 

Vicente — Tsént, Visént, Viséntinh. 

Xavier — Savér. 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C. &. 
No. 9. — How the Bhuiyd Boy became a Raja? 


Once upon a time there was a Bhuiy& boy, who was left an orphan when he was very 
young. The villagers used to give him food, and, at last, when he grewup, he was sent to graze 
the cattle in the jungle. At night he used to sleep ona platform,’ which he put up under a 
banyan tree. 


The Lord Paramésar pitied his case, and sent a fairy’ from his heavenly court to bring 
the boy the finest food. But he was afraid to look at ber, and, whenever she came, he used to 
shut his eyes in terror. 


After afew days he told an old man of his tribe about the fairy’s visits. The old man 
said :—“ This food is sent by Paramésar. If you don’t eat it, he will be displeased. But if 
you wish to stop the visits of the fairy, when she next comes, cut off a piece of the cloth which 
covers her breast.” 


So, when the fairy came next night and asked the Bhuiyi to eat, he pulled out the curved 
knife, with which he used to peel bamboos,4 and cut off'a piece of her sheet. Then she 
ceased to visit him. 


One day the village people said to their barber :—“ It is time that boy’s head was shaved.” 
So the barber went to where the boy was staying in the jungle. Now the barber is the craftiest 
of men. As they say—‘‘a barber among men, a crow among birds.”5 When the barber was 
shaving the lad’s head, he saw the fragment of the fairy’s robe, and thought to himself: “Such 
cloth is not found even in Rajis’ palaces.” 


“Where did you get this ?” he asked. 
My maternal uncle gave it to me,®” he answered, 


The barber went to the Raja, and told him what a lovely piece of cloth the cowboy had. 
The RAja sent for him, and said :— 


“You must get me a bale’ of this cloth.” “TI will get it if you give me three hundred 
rupees,’ said the boy: andthe Raji gave him the money. Out of this the boy bought a horse for 
two hundred rupees, and spent the rest on clothes. Then he rode off in search of the cloth. 


By and by he came near a city, and halted at a tank to bathe and water his horse. Some 
sepoys of the Raja of that city saw him, and said :— 


“ This must be some great Raja, Our Raji hasa daughter for whom he cannot finda 
fitting match. If he were to marry her to this Raja, his burden of care would be removed.” 


So they told their Raja, and he sent for the Bhuiya. 

‘¢ Who are you 2?” he asked. 

“Tam a Raja’s son.” 

‘Tf another Raja offered you his daughter to wife, would you accept her ?’”” 


“How can I marry without asking my brothers and parents P” 
_—_———_S—. —$ SSeS 
1 A folktale told by Khirpatti, Bhuiyé of Harwariy4 Barfp, Pando Chatan, Mirzapur District : recorded by Pandit 
RAmgharth Chaubé. : 
2 Machin. 8 Pari. 4 Bankd, a knife shaped something like a sickle. 
5 Admin mén naud: 
Ponchhin mén bawwé. 
The cunning of the barber is proverbial: see Tawney, Katha Sarit Ségara, I. 288. 
6 The close connection between maternal uncle and nephew is possibly a relic of the matriarchate. 7 Thin. 
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“Tfyou refuse to marry her, I will kill you.’? 
‘¢In that case I must consent.” 


So they were married, and all the ceremonies were finished in a single day. 


““T have some urgent business,” said the Bhuiya, “ but I willcome back by and by and take 
my wife home.” 


So the Bhuiya rode off, and by and by reached the palace of Balwanti Rani® which was in 
the depths of the Jharkhand? forest. This had seven gates, one within the other. The first 
was guarded by a demon,!® whose upper lips stretched to heaven and the lower to Pitala. The 
Bhuiya saw bim and thought to himself :— 


“This monster’s mouth will engulph me and my horse. I had better make friends with 
him.” 

So he went up to him, and said :— 

‘‘T salute you, O maternal uncle ! ” 

The demon said :— 


‘‘T have had no food for twelve years, and when prey comes, it is hard that it should turn 
out to be my sister’s son. However, sit down, and tell me what you want.”’ 


The Bhuiya answered :— 


& 99 


“‘T am come to enquire about the health of Balwanti Rani. 


“ Do not ask about her,” replied the demon. “She sleeps for twelve years and remains 
awake for twelve years. Just now she is asleep, and all her warders are dying of hunger. 
When she wakes, she will give us all food,” 


‘* How can I manage to see her, Uncle?” asked the Bhuiya. 


«This is very difficult,” he answered. ‘‘She has seven guards. The first is] myself, whom 
you see, Next is a tiger guard: then a leopard guard, then a bear guard. Next come guards 
of demons and witches. You cannot see the Rani unless you escape from all of these.” 


‘¢ Happen what may, I must see her, and you must tell me how to evade the guards,” 


Said the demon :— 

‘Take a he-goat for the tiger and the leopard: some bér fruit for the bear:!! some 
parched rice for the demon and witches. They are very hungry, and if you feed them they 
may let youin. But beware on your return, as they will all attack you.” 


The Bhuiyé took these things with him, and as he passed in none of the guards noticed 
him. Then he came into a chamber where Balwanti Rani lay asleep ona couch of gold. 
Under her bed was a betel box.12 The Bhuiya took a packet of betel, chewed it, and with the 
red spittle he made a mark on the cloth which covered her breast. Then he went back. 
All the guards rushed at him, but he threw rice before the demons and witches, a he-goat before 
the tigers and leopards, a handful of bér fruit before the bears, and so he escaped to where his 
uncle the demon was on watch, Then he mounted his horse, and, saluting the demon, rode 
away. In the morning Balwant? Rant woke, and washed her hands and face. But when she 
saw the mark on the robe she was wrath. First she went to the demon watch, and beat him 
soundly, and all the guards she beat with her magic wand, Then she set out in search of the 
man who had dared to mark her robe. She mounted on her flying couch, and alter many 


nan nnn OEE ASE 


& The powerful queen. See ia : ; : 
© The jungle of brambles. Sanskrit Jhd{fakhanda. Locally it is said to be at Vaidyanfth in the Shahabad 


istrict. 
arn 11 This is the fruit of the Zieyphus jujuba, of which bears are very fond. 


12 Pdnddn. 18 Urdn khatéina. 
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days reached the tank where the Bhuiya had met the sepoys of the Raja. There he was 
bathing and watering his horse. Balwanti Rani said to the Bhuiya:— . 

« Why did you run away after marking my robe ? Now I must live with yon all your life,” 
So the Bhuiyaé married the Rani then and there. That night, while all the world slept, 
Balwanti Ran? built a palace much grander than that of the Raja. N: ext morning the Bhuiya 
saw the palace and told her to stay there while he went to visit his father-in-law, the Raji. He 
received him kindly, and that night he stayed with his wife, the Raja’s daughter. 


When they were alone together the girl said to him :— 


‘Tf my father asks to you to accept a present take nothing but the basket in which cow- 
dung is collected for the palace. It has magic powers, and all my father’s prosperity 
depends on it.’ . 


Next day the Raja offered many valuable presents to his son-in-law, but he said: “I will 
have nothing but the cowdung basket,” The Raji was much grieved. 


‘‘ Take anything but this worthless basket,” he said ; ‘‘ otherwise my subjects will make a 
jest of me.” 


Bui the Bhuiya would have nothing except the basket, and ai last the Raja had to give it 
to him, and he took it and his wife to the palace which Balwanti Rin? had built. Then they all 


came back to the Bhuiyé’s native village, and that night his two wives built a palace even more 
splendid than the last. 


Three days after the old barber arrived. When he shaved the Bhuiya’s head, he recognized 
him, and then he went and pared the nails of the two Rints. After this he went back to his 
Raja, and said : “The Bhuiya, to whom you gave the money to buy the cloth, has come back 
rolling in wealth, and he has two beautiful women, who are fit only for Your Majesty.” 


The Raja asked his advice how to get hold of them, 


“ Send for him,” said the barber, “and demand your cloth. He cannot produce it, and he 
will have to give the women instead.’ 
The Raja sent for him and asked :— 
“Where is the cloth you promised to bring ?” 
The Bhuiyaé answered :— 
“ Wait till to-morrow.” 


When he went home, Balwant? Rani saw him in distress 


and asked th 
her how he was in the RAja’s power. ereason. He told 


“Don’t fret,” said she, “Iam the fairy whose breast cloth youcut. I will br} 
bales of the cloth to-morrow.” y will bring you four 


Next day the Bhuiya gave the cloth to the Raja. 

The barber then gave him counsel. 

" Tell the Bhuiyé to bring you four baskets of ripe mangoes, 
he will fail to do so, and will be obliged to give up the women.” 

Again the Bhuiyé was 


They are out of season, and 


perplexed and again Balwant? Ran} relieved him of his difficulty, 


‘th ri ght, and in the 1 
laden with ripe mangoes. These the Bhuiya gave to the Raja. Soe aes Roane 


“ Allour plans have failed,” said the barber. “Now you must call him and tell him to 


bring you news of your parents in the world of the dead.” 
The Raja gave the order and the Bhuiya was much di Rant ‘mm 3 
griet, ed whew dis head a, paar e y ch aigtressed. Balwant? Ran? saw him in 
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“Go to the Raja and say that, in order that you may be able to go to the land of the dead 
you must have a house filled with fuel. In this you must be burnt and your spirit can go to 
Yamaraj.’’24 

This was done, and meanwhile Balwanti Ranf had made an underground passage from this 
place to her own house, and when the fuel was lit the Bhuiyf escaped to his home, where he 
lived six months, starving himself, and living in the dark, and letting his hair and beard grow. 
When six months passed, he came out and said to the Raja, ‘‘ Yamaraj is a bad place. Look at 
my condition after being there six months, and only think what your parents must be, who have 
been there twelve years !” 


So the Raja determined to go and visit his parents himself, and he had a house filled with 


fuel and lighted. But he was burnt to death, and the Bhuiyé took possession of all the 
Raja had, and ruled his kingdom for many years with justice and wisdom. 


Notes, 

The Bhuiyas are a Dravidian tribe residing along the Vindhya-Kaimir ranges and in 
Chutia Nagptr. There is a good account of them in Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 139 £. This story was told by one of the most primitive members of the tribe, who, when 
I met him, was engaged in making catechn in the heart of the jungle, The story is curious, but 
obviously bears traces of Hindu influence. Thus, the part or fairy comes from Paraméévara, 
here equivalent to Indra, at whose heavenly court (Indrésan) the fairies assemble. The 
robbery of a portion of her robe is one of “‘ Robbery from fairy land ”’ cycle, and the cloth is 
thus equivalent to the Oldenburg Cup or the Luck of Edenhall (Hartland, Science of Fairy 
Tales, 149, sqq.) 

The prejudice against taking fairy food, or food brought from the other world, is common 
in folklore. We have it in the pommegranate of Proserpine, and in numerous other instances. 
(Hartland, loc cit, 43, sqq). 

The Bhuiya’s search for the fairy robe is on}the same lines as the Argonantic Expedition, 
which the comparative mythologists take to mean the search for the lost sunlight, that has 
been absorbed by the darkness. (Cox, Introduction to Mythology and Folklore, 260, sqq). 

The palace of Balwanti Rani is guarded like the garden of the Hesperides: or as the water 
of life is watched by lions in the Arabian Nights Story of Prince Ahmad and the Fairy Paribind. 


The itani has her flying couch, which appears constantly in the Katha Sarit Sdgara (I. 259, 
278, 386, etc.), and is also found in the flying horse of the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton’s 
Edition, II. 496, etc.) ; and her magic wand is like Aaron’s rod, and is found in various forms all 
through Indian folklore (Temple, Wideawake Stories, 418). The magic rubbish-basket is a new 
form of the inexhaustible pot (Temple, loc cit, 423: Tawney, Katha Sarté Sdgara, I. 2), which. 
in European folklore becomes a purse, hat, &c. (Jacob’s Folklore Congress Reports, 1891, p. 93). 

The story then diverges into the Cycle of ‘“‘ Hero Tasks” (Tawney, loc cié, I. 195, 361; 
II. 632). 

No. 10. — The Story of Prince Danda and the Princess. 

There was once a king, who had an only son, and on the day that the prince was 
born the king’s mare also: had a foal. So the king shut up the mare and foal m & room, 
and supplied them with food and water through a pipe from outside, and once a day a groom 
used to come in and tend them both. 

The king called his son Dandé and arranged his betrothal (mangné), but unfortunately he 
did so while the prince was still a child. When the prince grew up, he became acquainted with 
the son of the wazir, but they were not great friends. The prince was very fond of amusing 


himself with the pellet bow (gulél), and became an excellent shot. In his garden was a well, and 
; 
14 Tho kingdom of Yama, king of death. 
2 A folktale told by Maht&bé, an old Muhammadan woman of Mirz{pdar: recorded by H. David, a Native 


Christian 
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there he used to go and hide behind the trees, and when the women came to draw water he used 
to break their water jars with his pellet bow, and laugh when their clothes where drenched. 
The women complained to his mother, and she ordered that they should be supplied 
with iron jars from the royal treasury. These he tried to break but failed. The wazir’s son 
came to him and said : ‘‘ Why are you so low-sprited?” He said: “Iusedto amuse myself with 
breaking the women’s water jars, and now, since they have got iron vessels, my pleasure is gone.” 
The waztr’s son said: “Don’t be downhearted. I will make you pellets of flint (chagmaq), and 
with these you can break the iron jars.” So he made flint pellets for the prince. 


One day a very pretty girl came to draw water. The prince broke her water jar, and 
her clothes were soaked. She called out, “ Rogue! Look at your nose.” He put his hand to 
his face and said: “ Why, my nose is all right,’’ “ Well, if it is,” said she, “the king of Russig 
is coming to betroth his son to your promised bride.’’ When he heard this, the prince went 
at once te his mother and asked her: ‘‘ Have Ibeen betrothed”? She said: ‘ Who told you, and 
why are you asking P”’ “T won’t tell you, ”’ said he; ‘only tell me if Iam betrothed or not.’ She 
said: “Yes.” ‘Are there any signs of betrothal ?’’ he enquired. She produced a ring and a 
handkerchief and gave them tohim. “Where am I betrothed?” heasked. “To the daughter 
of the king of Persia (Fars),” she said. ‘‘Is there anything else you have to tell me?” he 
asked. Then she told him of the mare and of the foal which was born when he was born, 
Danda went to the stable, brought out the young horse, mounted it, and started for the land of 
Persia. He had to pass through a jungle, and on the road a fag‘r named Angant, saw him and 
motioned to him to stop. He pulled in his horse with difficulty, and Angant said: ‘‘ Where are 
you going, my son?” Danda replied: “The king of Russia has bespoken my betrothed bride 
for his son. May God (add) bring about our marriage!”? The fagir answered: “I am ready 
to help you. I will escort you to the king of Persia.” 


So they both started—the prince on horseback, and the fagir on foot; but no matter how 
hard the prince pressed his horse, Angand was always in front of him : and on the day his bride 
was to be betrothed to the son of the king of Russia they reached the palace of the king of 
Persia and halted in a grove close by. 


The wite of the gardener, seeing them, asked who they were. “Iam the betrothed of the 
princess of this land,” said Dandé. The gardener’s wife went to her and said: He to whom 
you were first betrothed has come.” Hearing this the princess desired to see Dandi: and 
going secretly with the gardener’s wife looked at him, and began to weep because the king of 
Russia wanted her for his son. She went to her mother and said: ‘I have seen the prince to 
whom I was originally betrothed, and I desire to marry him.” Her mother was much distressed, 
and sending for the king told him the whole story, He was greatly grieved and said: “If 
I refuse the match, the king of Russia will kill me and carry off my daughter by force.” 


The king of Russia heard what was going on. So he sent and had a picture of the prince 
painted, and hanging it up in the place where the marriage was fixed to take place, issued an 
order: “If this youth come to the marriage house, cut his throat and fling his corpse away.” 
When the time of the marriage came, Dandi said to Anganid: ‘‘I wish to see the wedding.” 
Angant warned him, but Danda persisted. At last Angand said: “ Well, you may be present. 
But stand aside and look on, and do not go into the midst of the company.” Danda came, but 
there was a great crowd, and where he stood he could see nothing. Sohe forced his way in the 
middle of the guests. When the servants compared him with the picture, they dragged him 
out and pitched him into a well. 


When much time passed and DandA did not return, Angant was sure that he had forced 
his way in and had been killed. Just then the gardener’s wife came and told Anganii that the 
servants of the king of Russia had killed Dandé. Angant said: “Come and shew me the well 
into which they have thrown him.’’ She shewed him the place. Angant took up @ stone, and, 
breathing spells over it, threw it into the well, on which Danda revived, and came out 
of the well, for he was not quite dead, and some life remained in him, 
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Anganti then sent the gardener’s wife to the princess to say : “‘ Your first husband has sent 
for you.” She went to her mother and said: ‘‘I want to go into the garden this evening with 
some of my companions.” When she came there Angani instructed Dandi: “ When you meet 
the princess tell her to play hide and seek (chipné kd khél) with her companions.’ When 
she hid from them she came to Dand&, who took her to Angani. Angant had borrowed a magic 
elephant from one of the Jinn and directed Dand& to mount it with the princess, and then to 
touch its right ear, when it would take them to the mountain where they were to remain for 
three days. ‘‘ But, take care,’’ said he “not to dismount till the third day.” But Danda said: 
‘The companions of the princess, who are locked up inthe garden will die of hunger. I will 
release them before I take away the princess.” So he took the key from her and let out the 
girls. When they saw him they caught him and said: “Shew us the princess. If you refuse 
we will take you to the king.” 


When Anganii saw that Dandé was caught he went there, and, untying a necklace made of 
cloves of gold from his neck, he flung the beads before them, and as the girls ran to seek them 
Danda escaped, mounted the elephant, touched its right ear and carried the princess off to the 
mountain. 


When the girls saw that the princess was being carried off they raised a cry, and the king of 
Russia heard them. So he sent his army to arrest Dandi and the princess. But Angant took 
up some potsherds and threw them into the air. When one of these fell on a man, his head was 
broken: and demons (deo) rising out of the ground began to devour the corpses of the Russian 
troops. They began calling out: “ We are dead men;” andagain they said: ‘“‘“ Angant Miy4én is 
dead.”” When Danda heard that Anganii was dead, hesaid to the princess: “I must goand see if 
this is true or not.” So he touched the left ear of the elephant, whichimmediately descended 
to the ground. When he dismounted the troops of the king of Russia fell on Danda and killed 
him. When Anganii saw he was dead, he put his corpse on the elephant and carried him off to 
the mountain, and said to the princess: “I warned him not to dismount for three days. Why 
did you let him goP” Then he prayed to Khud&: ‘‘ Revive this youth for half an hour, so 
that I may give him something to eat.” Khudi heard his prayers, and brought Danda to life 
for half an hour. Angant fed Dandé and the princess with his own hand. Meanwhile two 
Sagirs came up and asked for alms, The princess said to Dandi: “ You have gone through 
much trouble for my sake: and now you must die. I will die too, and we will be buried in one 
grave. Ifyou allow me, I will give all the jewels J am wearing to these fagirs.” Danda said : 
“ Give them, if you please.” So she gave them to the fagirs, and they seeing the purity of her 
heart prayed: “O Khudié! measure their life to the space ofa hundred years!” Khud& heard 
their prayers and measured their lives to one hundred years each. So Dandé, the princess and 
Anganti came to the palace of Danda, and there was great delight at Danda’s return, and the 
pair lived in great love and happiness for a hundred years, and their eldest son, who was wise 
and beautiful, ascended the throne of his father. 

Notes. 

We have the flying elephant in many of these stories. Thus Syétarasmiis turned into an 
elephant and can fly through the air (Tawney, Katha Sarit Sdgara, I. 328), and later on in the 
same book (II. 540) we read of two air-going elephants, Kanchanagiri and Kanchanasékhara. 
It is the fiying horse of the Arabian Nighis, which Sir R. Burton (Lady Burton, Arabian Nights, 
II. 138) thinks may have originated with the Hindu tale of a wooden Garuda built by a youth 
for the purpose of a vehicle. This is Chaucer’s — 

“ Wondrous steed of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 

For various other miraculous vehicles in Indian folklore see Temple, Wideawake Stories, 

425 sq. For scrambling for gifts among servants see an instance in Arabian Nights, V. 357. 


5 Gib in to ba noted Gist Ghle tale opens proctecly au do the Abceniures ef 44 RanllG, use sig Lapende of the 
Panjab, Vol. I. p. 1 £. — Ep.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES IN BURMA. 

I. 

St-béng 

Débng éng, 

Dé-98 hmén! 

Wus-sén ! 

Ke-bing; pyé! 

Made-of lines 

Three houses, 

Intended for-us! 

Off-you-go. 

Save-yourself; ran! 
II. 


Dan ni! 

Dan nyet! 
Dan-nyet ke! 
Hinwe, yé! 

Laik pé-do (dng)! 
‘Palm juice! 
Palm sugar! 


Palm sugar lumps! 
Bend-over, take! 
Now follow! 


These are used in a game played by boys all 
over Burma with some variations. 


In Mandalay squares (or “ houses”) are marked 
off by lines, made in the dust or on the ground, in 
three separate places at some distance apart. 
The boys are then arranged in a row at some 
distance from the nearest square and counted out 
by the first rhyme until two are left, when the 
last boy is counted out by the second rhyme. 
They all then make for the ‘‘ houses,” the last boy 


trying to catch one of the others before he gets 
into a “ house.” 


In Rangoon the boys stand in a circle and are 
counted out indifferently by either rhyme, and 


the last boy has merely to try and catch one of 
the others. 


R. C. Tempnre. 





BOOK-NOTICES. 


Pror. ZACHARIA’S ANEKARTHASAMGRAHA.! 
Prof. Zacharis has been a well-known antho- 
rity on Indian Lexicography, since the publica- 
tion of his Beiirdge zur indischen Lexicographie 
in 1888, and I am glad to welcome the important 
work, whose title heads this article, from his 
competent pen. 


Prof. Bihler’s life of Hémachandra has been 
before the public for some years, and it is hence 
unnecessary for me to do more than to remind 
my readers that the Anékdrthasamgraha, or 
Dictionary of Homonyms, is one of his most 
important works. It is the chief of its class, 
occupying much the same position in reference to 
it, that the Amarakésha occupies among the 
éhdrthakéshas, or Dictionaries of Synonyms. Put 
more popularly, an anékdrthakésha is a dictio- 
nary of words of more than one meaning, while 
an ékdrthakésha is adictionary,in which different 
words of the same meaning, synonyms, are 
grouped together. The work of Hémachandra 
has been published more than once, but Prof. 
Zachariz’s is the first really scientific edition, with 
a properly edited commentary. It is remarkably 
free from misprints. The commentary is the more 
valuable because its author, Mahéndrastri was 
@ pupil of Hémachandra, and composed it soon 
after his teacher’s death in the last quarter of 


_the 12th century. 


Dr. Zacharie has not been able to print Mahén- 
dra’s commentary in its entirety, except for the 
1 Sources of Sankrit Lexicography. Edited by order of 


the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. Volume I. 
The Antkérthasamgraha of Hémachandra. With extracts 


first kdnda of the text, but the pith has been 
preserved, and only those portions omitted 
which furnish information readily obtainable 
elsewhere. A special feature is the large number 
(some 7,000) of examples taken from classical 
authors illustrating the meanings of words given 
in the text. These examples have been retained 
by the editor, except such as have been quoted in 
Boéhtlingk’s dictionaries. The way m which they 
have been treated by the editor ilustrates the 
care and thoroughness with which he has carried 
out his work. A large number of the examples 
have been traced to their sources and identified. 
This must have been a work of immense labour. 


The work has been excellently printed in 
Bombay by the Hducation Society’s Press, and 
the learned world owes a debt not only to the 
editor for a most. useful work, but to the libe- 
rality of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of 
the Secretary of State for India, which made its 
publication possible. 


P. S.— Simce the above was written, I have 
received a pamphlet by the same author, entitled 
‘ Epilegomena zu der Ausgabe des Anékdrthasam- 
graha. It consists principally of critical notes 
on the text, and on the examples given by Mahén- 
dra in his commentary : and also contains a useful 
index of the authors quoted by him. I com- 
mend it warmly to students of the original work. 


G. A. G. 


from the Commentary of Mahéndra. Edited by Th. 
Zacharie. Vienna. Alfred Holder. Bombay: Educa- 
tion Society’s Press. 1898. pp. xviii. and 182 and 206. 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 


BURNELL MSS,—WNo. IV. PART II. — (continued). 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


N hearing this, the Ballal caused letters to be written to those who lived in remote 
countries ; and to the people of the town, he caused a proclamation to be made by the 
beat of a bell-metal drum, that there should assemble in the town every male who had a tuft of 
hair on his head ; everyone of the tribe called KolkArs with a stick in his hand: every hunter 
having a pistol; the bowmen of the tribe called Mugérs; two hundred men of Edambtr and 
three hundred of Koda Padi. Accordingly all the people assembled. The two brothers living 
in Ekkadka Erryahgada were then sent for, When they came into the Ballal’s verandah, the 
Ballal ordered them to accompany him to a hunt. 


“We have got a sufficient number of men, but we have no hunting dogs; and a chase 
without dogs is quite useless,” said the two brothers. 


So it was necessary to write a letter to one Kanda Buleri, living in a spot called Karmi 
Sale in the town of Ijjya on the ghéts. On enquiry the Ballal found that their writer was a 
clerk named Narfyana Ratgoji, and he sent a man to call the clerk, who was thus obliged to 
come to the Ballil. Another man was sent to Buddyanta’s land to bring some leaves of a young 
palm-tree. The Ballél caused the leaves to be exposed to the morning sun, and to be taken 
out of the sunshine in the evening, and by that time, the clerk Narayana Ratgoji had come 
to the Ballal’s verandah. He asked the Ballil why he had been sent for. 


“You are now to write a letter,” said the Ballal. 


The clerk sat on a three-legged stool, and the bundle of palm-leaves the Balla] caused to 
be placed before him. The clerk took a leaf from the bundle, and cut off both its ends and 
preserved only the middle part. He cansed oil and turmeric to be applied to it, and asked 
Ballal what he should write. : 


The latter dictated thus : — “To him who lives in the town of Ijjya on the ghdéts. Where- 
as the BallAl of Edambir intends to go hunting in all the great forests, you are required to 
bring with you about twenty or twenty-four dogs, including twelve of those always kept bound 
and twelve of those always kept loose. Without the least delay, you should start as soon as 
you see this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even if in the middle of your 
dinner.”’ 

After the letter was written, the Balla] enquired of the people of his honsehold who was to 
be the bearer of the letter, and was told that there was one Bagga. -He was paid all the 
expenses of his journey and of his family during his absence. The letter was tied to the skirts 
of his garment, and he was advised not to stop at any place, either on account of a storm or on 
account of the noon-day heat. On hearing the order he set out from the Balla] ’s verandah, and, 
passing the low countries, he came to the spot Karmi SAle in the town of Ijjya on the phate . 
He approached the house of Mallo, and standing at the gate called ont:— “ Mallo! Mallo! 


Hearing the call, the latter came out and said: — “ Who is it that calls me ?”’ 

“Tt ig Iand no one else. J, the messenger sent by the Ballal of Edambir,” said Baggs, 
and gave the letter which had béen tied to the skirts of his garment to Mallo. 

Mallo opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it, and it was to the 
following effect, namely, that, as soon as he saw the letter, he should start in the dress he was 1n 


at the time and from the middle of his dinner, taking with him about twenty or twenty-four 
dogs. After reading the letter, he went in and called ont to a dog named KAlju by its name, 
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and caused rice of a very black sort to be served to it. In the same manner he called out to 
another dog named Tandu, and caused broken rice and bran to be served to it. Next, he 
called out to dog named Bollu, and caused green rice to be served to it. The last time he 
called ont to the dog named KAju, and caused rice of a coarse kind to be served to it. Then 
holding all the dogs in a leash, he set ont from his house, following the man sent to him. He 
descended from the ghdts into the lower country, and came to the Ballal’s house. He caused 
his dogs to.be tied to a pillar, and bowed low before the Balla]. The Ballal asked him to sit 
down, and then sent a man to the two heroes, asking them to come home to his verandah. 
They sent word that they would bathe, and thus wash away the oil they had rabbed on their 
bodies, and, taking a little rice water, would come to his verandah. After a little while, they 
arrived at the Ballil’s house. 


‘Now must we go a-hunting,” said the Ballil. 


The people of the whole town went to the chase, and the Ballil’s son-in-law, Rukku Balla], 
rode on a white horse. After meditating for some time what forest they should enter, they at 
last surrounded the forest called Sanka in the east. They threw stones on the bushes and 
held the dogs in the slips. They entered the forest, but althongh they hunted a long time, 
they were not able to find either deer. or wild hog, They then resolved to enter the forest 
over-grown with the plants called simulla. They surrounded it, as they had done the first, 
threw stones on the bushes, and held the dogs in the slips. The deer, the hare and the wild 
hog did not come out of the bushes, Thus the chase proved quite useless. Now they resolved 
to hunt from the place called Anekallavu to Tuppe Kallavu, and surrounded the latter place. 
All the most prominent places were occupied by the best hunters. They threw stones on the 
bushes, and in a pit as deep as the height of aman they found the king of pigs, a little 
smaller than an elephant and bigger than a horse. It suddenly sprang out of the pit and 
grunted aloud, and went straight to where Kéti Baidya was standing. Its grunt, when 
its hair was standing on end, was like the roar of thunder. Its tusks, when it ground them, 
shone bright as lightning, K6ti was now in a strait, He could not fly from the beast without 
bringing a stain upon his heroism, and he could not fight with it without risking his life. In 
this strait he prayed to the Bhita Brahmara of Kemmule, craving his help.. He set an 
arrow to his bow and discharged it with such great force that it entered the body of the pig 
through the mouth and came out from it through the-anus. The cries of the beast were heard 
in the three worlds and its groans resounded through the four worlds. Channayya Baidya 
heard the cries, and came running to Kéti, to see whether his brother had killed the beast, or 
whether the beast had killed his brother. Kéti asked him why he came running so fast. 


“T thought the pig had overpowered you and so came here,” said the younger brother, 

“Js it possible that the pig could defeat me? No, it was I that killed the pig,” said 
KOti. | j 

‘Where is that pig P” said Channayya. 


‘“‘Q, my dear young brother! look; here it is,” said Kéti. Then the younger brother 
threw off all the leaves which were on the body of the pig, and having examined it, placed 
his hand on his nose! and said to K6ti:—‘ My elder brother, we must revive this dead pig 
80 that by its means we may revenge ourselves on the Balla] of Paiije.” 


“Is it possible that the dead pig should come to life again ?” said Kéti. 


“If the dead pig cannot revive, do you think that we can ever avenge ourselves on him 
of Pafije?” asked the younger brother. ‘If there is a Bhita named Brahmara of Kemmule, 
he will certainly help us. He will certainly become our charioteer.” 


Saying this, he took some water in a pure goblet and by means of a brush of ‘the sacred 
grass, sprinkled the water on the body of the dead pig from the head to the tail. The pig 
ge 


1 As a mark of great surprise. 
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revived in all its freshness and vigour, and at once stood up. It then took its way to 
Patije, the two brothers following it. When it came to the rice-field called Baki Balisemara 
in Pafije, the elder brother discharged along arrow at it. The groans of the pig were 
heard by the thousand people of Pafje. At one call, they assembled near the pig. One 
thousand men of Paiije, three hundred of Kolapédi, and one thousand of Kokke Yani. They 
resolved not to give up the pig that lay within their boundaries and to carry home the 
whole of the pig, even at the cost of their lives. Then the thousand men of Pafije brought a 
white creeper, which is the strongest of all the creepers, and, twining it round one of the tusks 
of the pig, they dragged it along with songs. 


At this moment Channayya Baidya said to Kéti:— “The pig lies within the boesddares 
of Edambir, and Edambir belongs to you: why then do you make delay ? Will you fight with 
the thousand men of Panje? Or will you give up the pig ?” 


After hearing these words, did he tarry long ? He at once held the pig by its tusk, and 
Channayya drew out the arrow from its body and punished the thousand men of Patije. Kati 
dragged away the pig, Channayya slew the thousand men of Pafije and they lay dead on 
the field, as lies the suggi crop. Those who fled to the Hast he pursued up to the sea of pure 
water. He severely reproached those who fled to the West, and completely overpowered them. 
He pursued those who fled to the North as far as the Ganges! And those who fled Southward, 
he drove into the sea. Then the brothers, dragging the pig along with them, went on. On one 
side was the village of Patije and on another was that of Edambir, and between them was a big 
rock named Mafijolu. They placed the pig on the rock, and sent a man to the Ballal of Paiije 
to ask him to come to them for the purpose of cutting the pig to pieces and distributing it to 
the people. The messenger went to the Ballal and begged of him to come. 


The Ballal said to the messenger :—“ Let the heroes, who killed the pig, cut it to pieces 
and distribute the pieces to the people.” 

The two brothers accordingly cut the pig to pieces and distributed them to the people, 
saying :— This day, we have given you the flesh of a pig: tomorrow, we shall give you the 
flesh. of a lion. Therefore, those who are assembled here to-day must assemble again tomorrow. 
Tomorrow, too, we intend to distribute flesh.” 

They then told the people that they would return to their own country. They resolved to 
rub oil on their bodies and bathe, in order to wash away the sin of having killed a pig. 

‘What substances are required to wash away the oil ?” asked the elder of his younger 
brother. 

“We want black gram, pods of green gram, the juice of some plants, growing in the wet 
and dry fields, and some acid substances,” replied the younger brother. 

«Who is the man best fitted to rub the oil on our bodies?” asked K6ti. 

«There is one Mutti Sirda, the son of a man of that profession, who, by rubbing half a 
sér of oil on the body, can squeeze one sér of oil out of it,” said Channayya. 

Matti ‘Sirda was sent for, and was asked to name the different kinds of oil that he required. 

Ho said :—‘*O, heroes! gingely-seed, oil, cocoanut-oil and castor oil are required.” 

All preparations were made for their bathing. One hundred pots of hot water and one 
hundred pots of cold water were made ready by order of the brothers. Then Muiti Sirda 


‘began. to rub the oil on their heads and bodies. He rubbed ghi and oil on their heads. He 
poured the oil called Air into their ears, He rubbed the oil called bindu on their joints, and 


on their nails he rubbed boiled oil. 

Meanwhile the Ballal of Hdambir received a letter from Sf&yina, the contents of which 
were as follows:— “Send me the head and some flesh of the pig; and when you send 
me the head and the flesh, send me any curry that you may have made of its flesh; and when 
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you send. me that, send me some of its eye-brows ; and when you send me the eye-brows, send 
me the heroes that killed the pig, prepared for battle ; and when you have sent me the heroes, 
do you put off the dress of a male, and put on the disguise of a female, supply the want of 
breasts by cocoanut shells, put on a bodice, dress yourself in a woman's garment, put plenty . 
of bracelets on your hands, apply collyrium to your eyes, and tie your hair in a knot, I shall 
come to the verandah of the Ballal of Edambfr to speak about your marriage.” When he read 

, the letter, the Ballal became greatly dispirited, and sent the letter to the two brothers. They 
opened the letter and read it, and found it to be very discourteous. 


te 


“Wp will come to the battle,” said they to the messenger and they burnt both ends 
of the palm-leaf and tied it to the neck of the man that had brought it; and, having done this, 
they caused him to be driven out of the house. They then sent word to the Balla] that, if he 
had no courage, he might remain in an under-ground cellar, till they should come to his assist- 
ance, and that they would come after they had washed away the oil which they had rubbed on 
their bodies, and had taken a little rice-water. They bathed and washed away the oil. They took 
a little rice-water, and they made preparations for going out to battle with all the weapons of 
war, They each put a necklace on his body; they ornamented their waists with girdles; they 
put golden necklaces on their bodies; they tied turbans of the color of parrots and pigeons 
on their heads; they mounted a palankin ; they armed themselves with their dagger, equal to 
that of Rima’s. Thus did they completely arm themselves and set out for the Ballal’s 
verandah. The Ballal saw them coming, and came and sat on his seat, and they bowed low 
before him, | 


When they had saluted him, the Ballél said:—‘O heroes! Iam dow assured that if I 
rely on you for help, I shall lose the whole of my kingdom. Therefore, O heroes, shew me all 
your skill and bravery, that I may ascertain whether you are men who can save my kingdom, 
or who will only ruin it.’ 


‘In the upper-story of your mansion there is a mura of sessamum seed. Please order 
that to be given to us,” said the brothers. 


“O heroes, is that a thing that yon will fail to get from me?” said the Ballal. He 
ordered the mudi to be opened. The elder brother, Kéti, then shewed the dexterity of his 
hand; when he had shewed it, the seed flew up in the air in powder as fine as red turmeric. 


Then the Ballal said :—“TI have thus seen your skill, and now I want tosee the skill of your 
brother, Channayya.” . 


“O my lord,” said Channaya, “your swinging cot has four iron chains. Please order one 
of them to be given to me,”’ 


“Gan iron be cut’ by a weapon of iron?” gaid the Ballal. 

“If iron cannot be cut by iron, will one man be able to slay another ?” said Channayya. 

“If thjs be so, will the chain be refused to you?” said the Ballal, and he ordered one of 
the chains to be given to Channayya. 

When the latter shewed his skill, all the four chains fell in pieces. 

“You are heroes that will be able to protect my kingdom,” said the Ballal. 

Then the five hundred men of Hdambtr, and the three hundred of Kolapadi, together with 
the Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Balla], who rode on a white horse and held a white umbrella, 
went forth to the battle field. The battle was to be fought in two fields, one in which seven 
sérs of rice, and the other in which seventy sérs of rice, could be sown, and Channayya was to 
command the field of seven sérs. The Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballal, stood at a place whieh 
en Separated from the battle field by three rice fields, in each of which thirty sére of rice could 

é sown. 


Before going out to the batile, Channayya said to Kéti:—* When, my brother, shall we 
agam see each other’s faces P”’ 
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They talked a great deal to each other, and clapped their hands on their shoulders with joy. 
Then they advanced with their faces towards the battle field. Channayya went to the field of 
seven sérs, and Kéti to the field of seventy sérs. Channayya began the battle in the field of 
seven sérs. Heslew a great number of the enemy, who fell down dead, like bundles of the 
suggi crop, and completely ronted the enemy, and thus ended the battle in that quarter. Then 
he came to the field of seventy sérs, where the baitle lasted seven nights and eight days, during 
which they tasted neither food nor drink, 

“Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the battle,” said Channayya. 

K6ti answered :—‘*O my brother! listen to me; you will not be able to stand the ajtack of 
the enemy. Wheel-fireworks are showered on our heads; quoits are hurled at our necks ; our 
" breasts receive sword cuts; and from behind are discharged showers of arrows. I know that 
it is your habit to do everything with the greatest circumspection — fight with the greatest 
caution.” 

While Channayya was bravely fighting, Kéti sat down to chew betel, when Chandagidi 
shot an arrow at him from behind. The arrow struck him in the lower part of the leg. 

He cried out:—‘O my brother, the cur of Pafje has bitten me from behind. If it had 
‘been a dog of high breed it wonld have met me infront. Therefore I will not look at the 
arrow with my eyes, and will not touch it with my hands.” 

So saying he kicked the arrow. back with his leg. The arrow struck Chandagidi in the 
breast and he fled from his body to Kailfisa, and he was then borne to the Ballil’s verandah. 
The Ballfl sent a may to bring some medicine from a physician named Barmn, living in the 
village of Safije Manje. 

K6ti cut the whole of the enemy to pieces, and brought the battle to anend. Having 
thus terminated the war, he left the field’of seventy sérs, and on his way home he saw & man 
in the field Bakibalatimara in Pafije put in chains by the Balla] of that place on 
account of arrears of rent of one mudi due by him to the ancestors of the Balla]. 


The man gazed eagerly at Kéti and eried out, O! It my chains had been broken, I 
would have wrested the dagger-from the hands of Kiti.”’ ‘ 

“You are to die by this means. Meet your death at bis (Kéti’s) hands,” said the Ballal. 

Then the man advanced straight on Kéti, stood before him and said :—‘* Who is Kéti? 
who is Koti? Will you give me the dagger yourself or shall I take it from your hands by 
force ?” : 

K6ti replied :—“ If you had come to the field of seven sérs, your fate would have been quite 
different ; but itis a pity that youcame to the field of seventy sérs. You need not wrest the 
dagger from me, I will give it to you of my own free will.” _ 

Then giving the dagger, Koti said :—* This, my only dagger, belongs to Brahmara of 
Kemmule. If you take this with you, you can pass only one field, and when you have passed 
that, you will not live to passa second, And if in any way you should succeed in passing 
two fields, be assured you will not live'to pass a third.” ° 


With these words he gave the dagger to his antagonist... Kéti then went to the foot of a 
banyan-tree, where there was a gentle breeze, and spreading out his dirty blanket sat down on 
it. While his antagonist was passing the third field, the Ballal’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballal, 
saw K6ti sitting down. The potter? was walking with the dagger in hishands, Rukku Ballat 
secured his horse ina shady place, and cut off the head of the potter named Padampu. 
Then, taking the dagger from his hands, he returned home. On the way he asked K6ti, who 
was sitting down to enjoy the cool breeze, to eome along with him to the Ballél’s verandah. 


“I cannot walk, my lord! Pour some water into my mouth, and let me go to heaven,” said 
- Kéti. 








3 I. e., the antagonist. 


a 
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Then Rukku Balla] went to the verandah and informed the Ballal that K6ti was unable to 
walk. The Ballil sent him his palankin ‘and Kéti was borne to the verandah in the palankin. 


Q great dero! You are he that saved the whole of my kingdom,” said the Ballal, 


‘That is well,” said Koti; “but, my lord, pour some water into my mouth that I may go 
to heaven. I will leave this body and. go to Kailasa.’’ 


A tender cocoanut of the red kind the Ballal ordered to be brought. 


“OQ Koti, you were a hero that was able to save my kingdom, and now the time of its 
downfal] approathes,” said the Ballal. a, 


Koti said-:-— ‘O my lord! We shall continue to assist you as much as we did in our life~ 
time in the day of battle. Only plant our dagger in the battle-field and we shall fight, on 
your behalf, as spirits, in the same manner as We did as men. In life we never gave up 
your cause; therefore, after death, be assured, we shall not fail to assist you.” 


OQ Kbti Baidya, up to this time I could have counted on must elephants in Edambir ; 
but this day one must elephant is going away, O Kéti,” said the Ballil, weeping bitterly, as he 
poured water into Kéti’s mouth that he might go to heaven, Then K6ti left his body and 
went to Kailasa. ‘ 


A mango and a jack-tree, growing on each side of a river, the Ballil ordered to he cut 
He prepared a funeral pile in a corner of the burial ground, and caused the body to be burnt: 
with all the proper ceremonies. 


When Koti advanced towards the throne of Brahmi, Brahmi said : — “Do not enter into the 
gudi, Do not come into the yard, In your life-time, you and your brother were always toge- 
ther; why, then, have you come alone? Unless you come together, you cannot enter the yard.” 


Hearing these words, Kdéti came back to the world. The younger brother came to the 
side of a deep well and looked down into it, and saw his face reflected in the water. 


“My brother fell in the battle ; what then is the use of my living?” said Channayya to 
himself. .% 


So saying, he struck his leg against a rock and thus committed suicide. The news reached 
the Ballal that Channayya had committed suicide in the house of the physician Barmu of the 
village Satije Maiije. 


On hearing the news, the Ballal cried out :—O God! O God! O my unlucky fortune! 3 
had congratulated myself that, although I lost one must elephant, [had yet another. Now I. 
have lost, both, The time of the downfall of my kingdom has approached.” 


He caused .a mango and a jack-tree, growing one on each side of a river, to be eut. He 
caused a funeral pile to be raised in a corner of ‘the burial ground, and had. the body burnt. 
Then the two brothers went in the form of spirits to the throne of Brahma, who said :— 


‘* Do not approach the gudi. Do not come into the yard. You must purify yourselves 
before you come to me,” . : , 


Hearing the order, they came, in the shape of aérial beings, to the Ballil’s mansion, and 
threw the handle of their dagger on the ground, and asked the Ballal to purify them. On the 
ninth day of their death, the Ballil caused the ashes of their dead bodies to be colleeted, and 
on the tenth, he had the ceremony of sélya performed. He planted three pasts on the burial 
ground, and covered them with cloths of different colors. Thus he caused all the funeral rites 
to be performed, in as grand a manner as would have been done fora royal Ballal, Having thus 
aera themselves, they again approached Brahmi’s throne, but he forbade them to advance, 

ngs 

“Do not touch my 


gudi, Do not come into th : : 
before you come here,” a eyard. You must bathe in the holy Ganges 
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They told Brahmi that they would bathe in the Ganges. They drank the waters of 
sixteen holy places in order to wash away their sins, and the waters of twenty-four others tu 
earn merit. Having thus washed away all their sins, they came for the third time to the 
throne of Brahma&. Then they came into the yard and they entered the gudi. They stood on 
the right hand of Brahma, and became members of Brahm&é’s council, and were ever 
afterwards in the world as much honored as Brahmé himself, 





BURNELI MSS. — No. 5. 
THE ACTS OF JARANTAYA. 


Original in the Malayalam character recorded by a Tanitri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaf 123 and 
part of 124 in Burnell’s MSS. ® 


Translation. 


On a Tuesday at noon, the hero Jérant&ya came to the Atrél ferry, riding on a white horse 
and holding a white umbrella, and ordered the ferry-man Kanya to bring the ferry-boat, 


The ferry-man replied :— ‘The boat does not belong tome, Iam not to get my fare, and 
the boat has been kept by one Bermane Kote Bale for crossing the river on Tuesdays and 
Sundays.” 


‘“‘Té is no matter that the boat is kept by him for crossing the river, I will give you tlie 
proper fare. Bring jhe boat to this side,” said Jirintaya. 


As soon as he said this, the ferry-man brought the boat. 


“Tender cocoannts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Kilir and Mulki, Solam going 
to 4 village where there are fender cocoanuts and milk,”’ said Jarantiya. 


He got into the boatand the boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. Jarint&ya murdered the ferry-man Kanya, and proceeding further, 
he entered the bodies of Kote Bale Bermane, a weeping child and a lowing calf. 


Wondering at what had happened, Kote Bale Bermane sent for Bermana Maiyya, who looked 
into his pragna-book, and found that a Bhita, named Jarantaya, had arrived in the village 
from the south. A she-buffaloe and its calf were offered to the Bhita Jaraintiya. 


A guard was placed over the Bhiita’s gudi, and Jirintiya was known by three names: 
dirantiya of the Sthina, Jirantiya of the Kottige, and Jarantiya of the Chivadi, . A flag in 
honor of Vishnu, with the figure of Garuda on it, was raised, and a feast began. The 
yard became full of people, and the gudi full of lamps. Thus the Bhita Jirdntiya became 
established in that place. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 6. 


THE ACTS OF KODAMANATAYA. 


Original in the Malayalam character recorded by a Tantri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, texé and translation, oceupies leaves 124 
and 125 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


: Translation. 


Dugganna Kaver of Ekkér and Timmantikari of Tibéra were noted for their skill in 
cock-fighting and their knowledge of bullocks. 

In the month of Béée, following that of Paggu, they passed the village called Ekkerparira, 
taking with them.two hundred and thirty spurs, four or eight cocks, and about thirty or 
afty men, ; 
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They came to the temple of the god Irvail, and gave some offerings to the god. On the 
next day they came to the low countries, and took their meals. They ascended the ghdés, and 
bought a fine cock. They also bought a bullock, which took their fancy, and proceeded on 
their way, taking with them the bullock and the cock. They then erected a post under a 
white agvattha tree, and tied the cock and the bullock to it. After this they went into the 
house of one Biru of Naddy.odi, as she had invited them to dinner, In the village Naddyodi 
they took their dinner, and untying their bag of betel they chewed. betel-nut. 








The bullock was possessed by the Lord of Charity, Dharmada-arasu, and the cock 
was possessed by the Bhita of Perifija. 


“O, what is this? What can have happened in the place where we have tied the bullock 
aud the cock ? What is the cause of those cries and groans ?”’ 


Saying this, Dugganna Kaver of Ekkir and Timfnintikiri of Tibéra came to where they 
had left the bullock and the cock. 


«A Bhiita, equal to God himself, has now come to this village,’’ said they to each other, 


They went to the village called Berke of Tangadi. They brought with them the bullock 
and the cock, and built two gudis for the use of the Lord Kodamanataya. Another gud: was 
built in the south for the Bhita of Perifija, and the cock and the bullock were offered there. 


Kodamanataya required that both a gudi and a palace should be built for him. <A ptkota® 
worked by three hundred men fell in pieces. In the east is the village Periiija, and in the 
west is the hill Derifija, and the fruit of all the trees lying between the two places fell down. 
So a gudi and a palace were built for Kodaqanatiya. 


The Bhita required that the ceremony of raising the flag in honor of Vishnu should be 
performed, and he then became known in that village as a Bhita, and established himself in 
that place. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 7. 


THE ACTS OF KANAPADITAYA. 


Original in the Malayilam character recorded by a Tintri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS, Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 126 10 
129 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


The Bhiita descended into the Tulu country from the ghdts. His groans were heard in the 
four worlds, and his cries in the three worlds. 


He saw the Ballakula of Ennekallu, and the Ballakula of Santikallu. He became 
known as a Bhiita able to give life and also to send distress t0 mankind, 


He came to the Berke of PaAjipadi, and saw four children, all born of one mother. 


-There was @ Bhatta, who was the master of the village Kamarai, and the Bhita 
became known as his family god. 


In the summer, a younger and an elder brother qnarrelled with one another. 


“Iwill go. You be the elder brother and I will be the younger, and let us both go to the 
house of the master of Mangalore,” said the Bhiita to the Bhaita. 


Riding on white horses, and having white umbrellas held over them, they passed the 
Berke of Patijipadi, and ascended the hill called Addandu. They came to a place named 
Sarasime in the village Mogérnad. They came to Paiyyayyi of Panemogér, and passed the 
Pleasure garden in Bantwal, They passed a banyan tree on the bank of a riyer at Aindélapatia 
re a ee ee eee eee 


5 Irrigating apparatus. 
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in the village Ambadaédi. They passed the spot called Pilipanjer‘ and Ulavuttu in Tumbé. 
They passed the temple of the god Vardésvar and the gudi chdévadi and Majabbidu, They 
passed the tank called Gujjerkedu, and arrived at Mangalore. 


The Kartu’ of Mangalore saw them and asked the Bhatta:— 
“Where did you eome-from? Where are you going to?” 


‘‘ In the Berke of Paijipidi, we four children were born of one mother. We quarrelled 
with one another. Therefore I am going to a country, where my eyes cannot see and my ears 
cannot hear,” said the Bhatta to the Kartu of Mangalore. 


. “Do not go to acountry, where your eyes cannot see and your ears cannot hear. I will 
give you a palace in the village Ulavair,”’ said the Kartu. 

The Bhatta accepted the palace in Ulavir. He repaired it and dwelt in it. At the hour 
of midnight he wept bitterly, shedding heaty tears, and said:—‘*Oh! there is no woman in the 
palace built by me. There is no she-buffaloe and calf in the eow-pen.” 

‘Why are you weeping thus? I will bring a woman to your palace,” said Kanapaditiya. 

He went to the Berke of Patjipidi. He saw the two persons, Kartus of Palli and 
Kunyarapadi, and cast them into the river Nétravati, and, crossing the river at the Uber 
(Uppinangadi) ferry and the Nand4var ferry, he came to the Safija ferry, crossed it, and 
proceeded to the math in Tumbe belonging to the svamj of Péjavar. He went on to the 
Sandi ferry to perform the sandhydvandana ceremony. While he was doing this, he saw a girl 
of mature age floating up and down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide. 


‘This girl is not born of men. She must have been sent here by God himeelf,” said he 
to himself. 

He sent a messenger to the palace in Ulaviir, and the Bhatta came to the Sanja ferry. 

«So you have come, my niece!” said the Bhatta. 

He took his niece by the hand, and led her to his palace in Ulavir, wherein there was no 
woman: and when that year had passed and the next one had come, the girl was married to’ 
the Kartu of Kumbale. After going to her uncle’s palace she was proceeding to Kumbale, 
whither the Bhita Kanapiditiya followed her. 

At Kumbale he entered a weeping child, and he killed a calf. The Kartu of Kumbale 
wondered what all this might mean, and he asked a soothsayer. 

‘A Bhita has followed your bride, and you should offer sacrifice and food to him,” said 
the soothsayer. 

“Mention all the articles that are required for the offering and sacrifice and for the food,” 
said the Kartu. 

«Balls made of eleven sére of rice, sixteen torches, a thousand sérs of fried rice, a thousand 
sérs of beaten rice, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts, twelve bunches of plantaing, 
twelve cakes of palm-sugar, twelve kudies® of ghi are required,” said the soothsayer. 

Kichhe, the Pombada, came to act the part of the Bhiita, and stood prepared to become 
possessed, He put on the dress appropriate to the Bhita, and required, by signs, the articles 
of food to be brought. One thousand sérs of fried rice were brought. Thrice he threw up 
three balls of rice! He devoured the sacrifice and the food, and shewed his belly, pointing to" 
it, to the Kartu of Kumbale, He thus shewed him that he was not satisfied ! 

“ T have offered you so-much sacrifice and food, yet your belly is not satisfied. Return 
to the country from whence you came,” said the Kartu. 





4 I. ¢., tiger-cage. 5 [. e., master. £ Half a aér. 
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T will go back to the country from whence I came,’ said the Pombada. 

The Bhiita came to Nalapirikolasara, and demanded that a gudt should be built for him in 
Kanapadi, and a gudi was accordingly built for him in Kanapiidi. He also required that a bidy 
should be built for him in Piryodi. He became known as the chief Bhita of Nalapirikolasira, 
and established himself in that place. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 8. 
THE ACTS OF MUNDIPADITAYA. 


Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tantri (Tula Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Origimal, text and translation, occupies parts of leaves 
129 and 130 of Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 
He was known in Kasi as Kalabhairava. 


A man named Vaidyanatha descended into the Tulu country from the 'ghdéts, and the 
Bhiita followed him. He came to the séna gudi built by one Kotekar in Kondana. Taking 
with him balls of wibhiti? and the root of the plant satjivana, he went to the Kotebettu Sana 
in Siyéra. He went to the Siyéra guitu. 


In the time of one Ramamindara the eeremonies of raising the flag and of the car-festival 
were celebrated in his honor in the Kollabettu Sana. ’ 


He became known as: the umbrella (protector) of the village of Yerdtir, and he established 
himself in that place. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 9. 


THE ACTS OF AMADADI PANJARLLI. 


Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tantri (Tula Brilman) for Dy. Burnell, 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves. 130 
and 131 of Burnell’s MSS, 


Translation. 


Kochélva Balla] of Nand&rbettu, hearing that a feast was being celebrated for Pattjurli 
in the di¢u in Barardil, expressed his intention of going to witness the grandeur of the feast, 
He immediately took his meals and left the didu in Nandir Bettu. He passed the ban yan tree 
in Mangame and the kisana tree in Kollabettu. He crossed a stream at Ummanottu and the 
Bantwaélpétah, and another stream at Addanda. He approached a place called Sarasime in 
Mogérnaéd, and came to the didv in Birardil. 


The Bhita had already entered the actor, and looked on the face of Kochalva and said :— 
You are welcome here! I will go to you.” 


“Toa Bhita, that desires to come to me, I will not say nay. If you will cast aside your 
present form, and. come to me, If will have a woollen eouch prepared for you, and cause a silken 
flag to be raised. I will offer to you a pig made of Bell-metal,” said Kochalva. 


The man possessed by the Bhiita gave him atender cocoanut and some flowers of the 
areca-nut as his prasdda. 


mae ye followed Seas eg of the Ambadadi bidu passed! the didu in Barardil and 
approached Siragime im Mogérnid. They crossed together the stream at Adc 
the Bantwalpétah, and came to Nandérbettu bidu, : eng encrora ae en 


* Ashes used by Saiva ascetics for smearing their bodies, 
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The Bhita saw the Balla] falling, for the Ballal fell down in aswoon, Orders were given 
for all the people to assemble at once, and all his caste men assembled. The prasna-book was 
referred to, and they found that the cause of the misfortune was Patjorli, who had followed 
Kochilva Balla]. They asked the Bhita to tell them what he wanted, and he said that he 
wanted a dagger in his sféza. The dagger used by the Balla] of Aiyyandal (was thrown at 
random. and) fell in Mangilamar. He caused a gudi to be built for Panjurli in Mangilamér, and 
caused the ceremony of raising the flag to be performed. 








The Bhita demanded a car, and became known as one of the Five Bhitas of 
Ambadadi, serving Brahma, Thus was he established in the séna in Mangilamar. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 10. 


THE ACTS OF PILICHAMUNDI. 


Original in the Malayalam character, recorded by a Tantri (Fulu Brahman) fox Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, text and translation, eccupies leaves 
131 to 1858 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 


Translation. 


A man named Mafiju Pafija obtained a piece of land called Tumbej alajanana, and eulti- 
vated one crop on it. Depredations committed by thieves became very great, till not even a 
single tender cocoanut remained on the cocoanut trees. The paddy stored in the yards did not 
remain, and there was no paddy im the rice-fields, Matju Paija told his eldest daughter that 
he would introduce a Bhita that would be able to put all the thieves to death, and that he 
would go to the kingdom of Baloli. 


He took his food, and tied a turban on his head, and put ‘on bis best dress. He passed. 
Tumbejalajamana and came to the kingdom of Balok. 


Baloli saw him and said to him:-— “On what business have you come here, Maiiju 
Paija P” 

“T have obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, but the ravages of thieves have 
become too great for me, and I, therefore, ask you to give me a Bhiita that can put the thieves 
to death,’ said Maiiju Patja. 


‘¢ What Bhita shall I give you ?”” said Baloli. 


‘‘There is the Bhita PilichAmundi worshipped by you. Give him to me,” said Matiju 
Paiija, and he gave three hundred pagodas to Baloli. 


When he saw the money, Baloli entirely forget his Bhita. He ordered a paficholi 
betel-leaf to be brought, and the exact figure of the Bhita to be drawn on it, and he 
gave it to Manju Pafija and said: — “Take this Bhita to Tombejalajanana and worship it 
with all your heart.” 


Madju Paiija returned to Tumbejalajanana, taking the Bhita with him, and worshipped it 
with all his heart. The Bhiita killed the eldest daughter of Majiju Pafija, Maju Pafija 
himself and a woman named Gange at the end of six months, one year and two years. 


«We can no longer worship this Bhiita in a honse where there are children and relatives,” 
said the inmates of the house, and taking the Bhita to the foot of a tree producing stone- 
berries, worshipped it there. The Bhiita required that the séna in Tumbejalajanana should be 
furnished with a dagger, and established himself in that place. 


‘When he was abont to leave it, he lighted a bell-metal lamp and shonted ont aloud. He, 
ascended the hill at Addanda, passed Irandalpatta in Mijar, and stopped at the village 





8 Leaf 134 is blank and leaf 135 is missing. 
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Kumpadavumura. He left it and passed Bollibettu, and came to Perar, peopled by one 
hundred men. He saw the Bhita Balandi and Brahma of Maribettu. 


He demanded that his sfna should be furuished with a dagger, The hundred men ‘of 
Perasabettu assembled on the hill of Maribettu, and areca-nuis were heaped up. A sdna was 
built in that place, and the Bhiita became known as the umbrella (protector) of the hundred 
men, 


He left the land of the hundred men, ascended the hill in Addanda, and came to 
Bollimarguttu, The people wondered what the cause of this unforseen misfortune might be, 
and referred to the »rasna-book. 


The Bhiita required that a palace should be built for him, and the dagger used by three 
hundred men (was thrown at random and) fell in the village Mukkodivalakuda. The Bhiita 
caused his sthdna to be built in that place, and finally settled himself there. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 11. 
THE STORY OF TODAKINARA. 


Original in the Kanarese character: transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from 
Burnell’s MSS., checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 136 to 
142 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 


Text, 


Todakinéra Paddana. 


Kiry kafichi wohji, Mély kAfichi wodji, kafichikadanga daaramane wonji; aulu udyamedi 
Dharmadg-arasu, Aru putt Kekkei udda malligedy nadapei sampigedu. Yélu warsa 
nirendu, gadda battunda, Kali kaledy giri wadyere yérenderu darmada rasulu. Gattada mibty. 
ayere nidudu Bijanakarodu kelesi mage Binadikfre ullendery chakri dékulu. Hiku Udda- 
bo¢tugu mani kadapudiyery gujjari tareda kiru woli tarpudiyeru; mudiyi dombugu piadiyery; 
paddiyi antara dombugu deppayeru; kade kadi tundu malpiyéru; kelesi pudarugn wdle bare- 
piyery; undi nuppuda tutti kuntudu gali gegy barodu andudy bareyery. Wole wonji mani 
keiku kordu ayagusambala kori yeru. Aye Kaftchikadabgada aramane budiye, kelesi maga 
illadegu w6le kondu koriye ; aye wile tiyi galigegy lakkiye bil padi bokkana dette, muga stidi 
kannadi eit padiye; gundu katteri, parengi bily inita piddy mini beriye batte, Katichikadan- 
gyda aramanegy batte Dharma-arasunu tlye, kei muggiye; battinawu yedde 4ndg andydu panderg. 
Ninaleala jelmada béle benla anderg. Chivadida nadutu nilu kargda mukkalige ittundy ein 
dipayeru dattu balatin jagana joti pottdyery, worla ari wohji tarfyi irety dipayeru gellanda 
ghante népiyery, bori sankala nripiyery, tiny arewisi eitiyery mukkaligedy kulleyery, mutindu 
desa pidundy, drati andy. Kelesi mutts botte: pannedu béle malte, tareddy pattinawu kiry mutta 
soreyi tingara béle malte. Kelesi mutti déshogu dine malpodu andery chikridikulu elku 
arosulu yennedy sudda nirydy jalaka dwadu anderu. Tany kattdyi kere undu, anlu nly keita 
kopparige dipiyery, sara kodya chandi niry kopparigegy meipayery. Padgraddy katta kanakydu 
beidrg keipiyerg; sara kandely bendry. arasu tareky meipiyeru, sira kandely chandi nirg 
meipayery. Shiri mudi gatyere wolta patte dwn andery chakridikulu. Kawura “kariye patte, 
Bolira bolya patte, sdpu kambati, tremadire patte munkuda suyiluygy munnidu giwuda pari 
patte, kanny nirydy naneti patte ugura ditety deigidi patte Awodn andery arasulu; aweny chakri- 
dakuln kondattudy ejtu chandi dettundy. Yenku eitiwodn enderu; eiku sély pettige kuntu 
kongatterd. Yely pettige bangary kondatter, kuppiditti parimaln kondatteru, Dharma-arasu 
manity kulludery kuralugy padaka yérgndy naduku dabu dindu kebiky muttuda chapkuli 
yérundy birelugu suryamuttu mudreda ufgila yérundu, ekkilyugy chakra sara piinndy, keiky 
dande ditundy, tareddy kiry mutta bangaruddu singdrandy. Arasalu Tuju rajyada gatta 
jappédu ‘uly dakuleny tawadu andery. Wola joppuni andydy chikridakuleda kéndery, 
jottery joppnnaga Bahgadudy Sémanatha déwery balli indery. Shiraridy Chikk4érya dé wer} 
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balli indery; apaga yerute Sefteg4re nalu sawira yeru kondadu Gandapendara bardina malleddu 
jeppery; éiny ttida Dharma-arasuiu Channamangale Chaluwaraye inpi yeruta mitty 
kulludery, wolagiyeru, miyodu kulludery. Subraya déwere stalogu batiyundu. Peirn 
jappunaga Subraya déwery ittyeru. Deiwa déwery nige Berme tanaddy malle danti jigudn 
yéry jappaniandery. Chikridayada pandini: oddanadu kéte goréwadu, sapalodu dari gopiiyern ; 
gédedu katti barchi dipiyery; arasu mata poltudu battery. Subriéya déwere stalogu battudy 
déwasthanogu poggiyeru. Miuji suttu bali batterg, einy dinata ayana tiyery. Alin yeruta 
mitty Kumaradére Matsyatirtha kadatery, kételd Képadi Gattala Kadatudu, Wittlagu 
bottery. Pafichalinga déwereny tuyery Wittla Bakiméryudy nilu sdwira yerunu tadewondery; 
pullere lakkiyeru, Wittla Bakimir Kadaitudu Bossawagudila Kadambi déwastinali, Salétira 
déwastinali kadateru. Madungara gélidanla portu kariyndy. Yeru piilaya poyyery. Alty 
pullyakelogu lakkudu Dharmada-uggely dalpa palya poyyeruy, Kannandiru Poyyedary cing 
kéndery, AkkAji Mamdji kélodu nama hiriyery ane kattudu dluderuge, kudure kattudu 
siikuderige nama kalodu yeru kattady sinkodu andudy Poyyedarg yeru kondariyere pidadiyery. 
Tana bidu kadattudy padikaluda ane pattiyerau. Dharmada Uggely dalpado padpugu battery; 
naly sawire yeruno tiyerg; tana kannugu woijila samady tdjyji. f Dharmada-arasn wolagiiti 
Channamangale Chaluwaraye inpi yerunu tiyery, 4 yerunu dettery; krayogn dettydy kondu- 
bottudy toda kukkudu kattiyery. Nirudu jattudy japogu kulliyeru. Poyyediry altu bannaga 
yeru ijji, mayatundy, Yern péndundydy ariyery. Jitaka-graha shédhane tinaga, awn Bhita 
kulludi yeru, Bhitada maya ftundu andudu téji batrtundu. A ghaligegu Poyyedire doppa 
Nambe beide, 4ya. yejjedu Bhita jagadarike battundy; aye kajé6 andudy lette. Poyye- 
darenu lette; yenkulu wisaye, yenunu kondattery, yeru iregy tikkuji; yenkalu yeru °— 


Translation. 


There was a Lower KA&fichi and an Upper Kéfichi, and a palace called Kafichikadanga, 
in which King Dharma was born. He was born on a heap of mallige flowers, piled up as high 
as a, man’s neck, and on a heap of sampige flowers, piled up as high as a man’s middle. Seven 
years passed, and then a beard appeared on his face! 


‘“‘ Who can shave me P” asked king Dharma. 


“On the other side of Ejanagar! on the ghds there is a barber called Binnadikara,” said 
his servants 

King Dharma sent a man to Udda Beffu, and made him bring some small palm leaves, 
and put some in the morning sun, and some in the evening sun. He then made him cut both 
the ends of the leaves, and ordered a man to write a letter to the barber :— 


“Yon must start immediately without attending to your meal or dress.” 


Thus was the letter written. It was given to a messenger, to whom King Dharma paid a 
fee. The messenger left the palace of Kafichikadahga, went to the barber, and gave him the 
letter, ‘The barber started immediately. He opened his bag of razors, in which were a looking- 
glass and round scissors, and also a European razor. He kept thee all in his bag, and followed 
the messenger. ‘He came to the palace of Kéiichikadaiga, where he saw King Dharma, who 
saluted him. 


“Tt is well that you have come here. You had better attend to your duty, according to 
the custom of your caste,” said King Dharma. 

A European chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the floor. Two jagana lamps 
were placed on the left and right of it. One sér of rice and a cocoanut were put on a plantain 
leaf, And then the ringing of a bell was heard, and a conch-shell was blown, and swishes 
wére waved over the king, who sat on the chair in half-dress. Pearls were cast, and lamps 


® (Part of the transliterated text has been lost and it ends abruptly here. — Ep. |] 
10 [For Bijanagar apparently. — Ep.] 
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were waved before his face. Then the barber came up to King Dharma and shaved his face, 
and then shaved him from head to foot. 


*« What is the remedy for the sin of touching a barber ?” asked the servants. 
King Dharma replied :—“ It is necessary to rnb the body with oil and to wash it in water, 
I have constructed a tank for the purpose.” 


He made his servants bring a large pam and a thousand pots of cold water were poured into 
the pan. Then he made them warm the water with twelve bundles of fire-wood, and pour the 
thousapd pots of warm water over his head, and afterwards a thousand pots of cold water. 


*‘ Whence are the silken cloths to be brought to wipe the water from your head?” asked 
the servants. 


“© A black silken cloth manufactured at Kavar, a white silken one made at Béla, a silken 
cloth called sopu kambati, a silken cloth made at frawaditra, a silken cloth of which one picee 
would stretch to three hundred gdvadag,1! a. silken one which can be soaked with a tear, and a 
silken cloth which ean be hidden between the nail and the finger, are required,” said the king. 


All the silken cloths were brought and the king dried his head with them. Then he 
ordered his servants to dress him. Cloths kept in seven boxes were brought to him, and also 
jewels kept in seven boxes, and scents kept in bottles. King Dharma sat on a European chair 
and made his servants decorate him :—an ornament round his neck; a golden belt about his 
waist ; pearl ear-xings in his ears ; a ring with a pearl in it as bright as the sun, and @ ring with 
a seal on his fingers; a second necklace round his neck; and a Jarge golden ring on his arm. 
Thus was he adorned with jewels from head to foot. 


Then King Dharma said that he wanted to descend to the Tuju country and see 
the Tulu people, and he asked his servants :—“ Which is the way down the ghdts ?’? 


He started to go down, but on his way he was opposed by S6manatha at Batigadi and by 
(the god) Chikkaraya at Shirari. 


Tt happened that a dealer in cattle, a Settigare, with a herd of four thousand oxen was 
descending from the forest of Gandapendara. King Dharma mounted an ox named Channa- 
mdngala Chaluvaraya, belonging to the Thettegara. This he did by magic and the herd 
descended by the way of the temple at Subramanya. 


The god Subraya saw this and asked his attendants: — “Who are the people coming 


down here, where there are no déwas, nor gods, nor ndgas, nor Bramhi (Bhitas) superior to 
myself ?” 


He made his servants build a fort of shields round his temple, and plaee crossed swords 
mpon it. King Dharma broke them into pieces, came up to Subraya’s temple, and entered it. 
He circumambulated the god thrice, witnessed for five days a feast of the god, and then he 
mounted his ox atid passed by the river Kumara and the Matsyatirtha. He passed by 
Inglike Fort and the Képadi Ghat and arrived at Tttal,!? where he saw the god Patichalinga, 


That day the herd of four thousand oxen halted in a paddy field called B&kim&re in Ittal, 
but next morning King Dharma and the herd left the place, and passed on by a place called ' 
Bassavagudi. He then passed by the temples at Kadambi and Salétara, and it was getting 
dark when he reached a banyan tree at the village Mudungara, ‘Here he remained that ‘night, 
and started early in the morning with the herd, and stopped near a well, called, after him, 
Dharma’s Well. 

The news became known to the Poyyedar of Kunnandtr. 


I have heard that in the reign of Akkajt Mamaji, our ancestors had elephants and 
horses; and now I shall be glad to possess an ox,” said the Poyyedar, 


2 One gdvuda = 12 miles, 32 [Or Wittal, — Ep.] 
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He started for the well, and, passing by his didu, he ascended the hill Padikéla, and came 
to the plateau of Dharma’s well, where he saw and examined the four thousand oxen. But he 
could not find one fit for him. Then he saw and examined the ox Channamangule Chalu- 
varaya, upon which King Dharma waa sitting, and bought it. He took it toa mango tree, 
where the ox was tied up, and then the Poyyedar went down to a water-course and sat there 
to perform the ceremony of japam. On his return the ox that he tied up was missing, and he 
cried aloud that he had lost his ox, He then referred to his jatakam,]* and found that it was 
the ox on which the Bhitta Dharma Arasu!4 had sat, and had concealed it. 


Nambe, an attendant, who had followed the Poyyedir, became possessed. by the Bhita, 
and came trembling and cried aloud “kdjé.” 


He said to the Poyyedir:—‘*You have hought the ox on which I sat, and now you 
cannot find it; but I shall cause it to be found. For this kindness, I want a matham in this 
* country.” 


Thus spake the Bhita through Nambe and then the ox, which had disappeared, appeared 
again before the Poyyedar. 


The Poyyedar made his servants build a matham in Upper Kannandir, and a feast 
was performed in honour of the Bhiita. And as the servant Nambe had become possessed. of 
the Bhita on the banks of a water-course the Poyyedér named the Bhita, Todakin4ra. 


Bants from three neighbouring villages came to see the Poyyedar’s féstival, and while they 
were on the road a man became possessed by the Bhiita and called the Poyyedar and said :— 

“This is not a matham fit for me. People from three villages are collected here, and I want 
two separate mathams: one for your use, and one for the use of the people of the three villages. 
Whom can you induce to build them? ‘Who will consent?” 


The Poyyedar and the people of the three villages thought for a while about building a 
second matham. There was a fit place in a plain called Ujkusja, and there a matham was builé 
and a festival performed in the presence of the Poyyedar and of the people of the three villages.15 


Some years afterwards Todakindra!® ordered his attendants to be ready to make a march, as 
he wanted to bathe in the Western Ocean, and was accompanied by one Ullatti of Ammandr. 


She said to Todakinara : — “If you are going to take a bath in the Ocean, I shall follow you.” 


‘When he heard this he ordered his servants to bring a palankin for Ullatti and seated her 
in it, while he mounted his ox Channamangale Chaluvaraya. That same night he and she, 
with all the servants — Pilichavandi, Jumidi, Durugalaya, Verkadi, Mitta ®Mugeraya, and 
others — started from the temple, and arrived at Ullal, where they bathed in the Ocean. 


After bathing they all went to Uliya, where there is a white chepal tree, and beneath this 
Ullatti’s palankin was put down, and here it was that she asked Todakinara for a matham, as 
that place is a cool one. 


Todakinara, ordered the eight tenants of the land — oil-makers, Kénkanis, Native 
Christians, and others — to build a matham there, and they built one. A festival was 
performed in honor of both Ullatti and Todakinfra at this matham. 


Todakinara used to call her ‘ sister,’ but the year after the festival he said to her :—* If we 
live together in one matham, the people may scoff, so you had better have this one to yourself, 
and I will make the eight tenants of the land build a separate one for me in the West,” 


He ordered them to build him another matham, and they willingly built one in the West. 


Ever since, their festivals are performed in both places even to this day ! 
i nae 
18 Horoscope. 1 [I e., King Dharma. — Ep.] 
15 “ Three villages ” is the namé of « place between the Verkadi temple and Ittal Magne. 
6 (This part does not appear in Mr. Manner’s version. — Ep. ] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


(1) Raéamafifiadésa. 


The Kingdom of Ramaffiadésa “comprised 
originally only the region between the Sittang 
river and the Salween;’? but in the 15th century 
A.D. it included the provinces of Kusima- 
mandala (Bassein), Haznsavatimandala (Pegu), 
and Muttimamandala (Martaban): that is to say, 
it extended from the Arakan Yéma on the west 
to the Salween river on the east, and from 
Kaddut, now called My&naung, on the north to 
Maulmain on the south. 


The country stretching to the south as far as 
Tenasserim, in the Mergui district, had frequent- 
ly been, in the previous century, the bone of con- 
tention between the Muns, or Talaings, and the 
Siamese, and was retained, or taken possession of. 
by either nation, according as either happened to 
be the victor. The following extract from Bow- 
rings Kingdom and People of Siam, Vol. I. p. 48 
shews that Martaban, Maulmain, Tavoy, and 
Tenasserim were subject to Siamese rule in the 
middle of the 14th century A. D. :— 


“Christian era, 1350. King Uthong assumes 
the name Phra Ramathibodi; appoints his son 
Phra Ramesuén, King of Liphaburi. At that 
time, the folowing kingdoms were subject to the 
King of Siam :—(1) Malaka; (2) Xava; (3) Tanaosj 
[Tenasserim]; (4) Nakhonsithimarat (Ligor], 
(5) Thavai;? (6) Motam& [Martaban]; (7) Mo- 
lamléng [Maulmain].” 


But the historical records of both countries, 
however, appear to be silent asto whether this 
tract of country was under Siamese or Talaing 
rule in the 15th century. : 


The appellation Ramafifia, or Ramanya, 
apparently points to an Indian origin, as do 
those of Rémapura (Maulmain), of RammAvatt or 
Rémavati (near Rangoon), and of Ramri, and 
seems to have heen originated by colonists from 
India. R 

The country of Arramana, mentioned in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, may be held to refer to 
Ramaifiadésa, rather than to Siam or Cambodia. 





2 Forchhammer’s Notes on the Larly History and Geo- 
graphy of British Burma, I. The Shwe Dagén Pagoda, 
page 3. 

3 Tavoy- 

# Now Rangoon. 

® Résd is the corrupted form of réjé in Talaing and 
Burmese. 


6 MySo is the Burmese equivalent for nagera. [Iam 


5’ Réamazagara. 


but as the political aseendancy of these three 
countries often passed from one to the other prior 
to the 14th century, the appellation appears to 
have been loosely applied. The above identifica. 
tion is supported by the following extract from 
Forbes’ Legendary History of Burma and Arakan» 
p. 20 :— 


‘In A. D. 746 Ponenareekaraza, who was on 
the throne, rebuilt the ancient town of Rama- 
nago,® afterwards called Dagone.*. The Talaing 
history says that this town was originally built 
by Arammanaraza,® and called after him Aram- 
manamyo,® but in time the name became cor- 
rupted to Ramanagomyo. ’’® , 


According to tradition, Thatén was the ori- 
ginal seat of the Talaing race in Indo-China, and 
was built in the 17th century B. C. This high 
antiquity claimed for the foundation of the city 
is, however, vitiated by the fact that no mention 
is made of it in the Kalyani Inscriptions, which 
relate that Sénathéra and Uttarathéra landed at 
Gélamat tikanagara (Ayetbéma) in the 3rd century 
B. 0. : , ° 


Muttimea (Martaban) and Harths&vati (Pegu) 
were founded, I think, in the 6th century A. D.] 
but the former was of not much importance til; 
1167 A. D., when it was made the seat of a pro- 
vincial government by Narapatistha (Narapati- 
jayasira). Kugima (Bassein) is mentioned in the 
Talaing histories as forming part of the kingdom 
of Pegu in the 7th century A. D. 


(2) Raémaédhipati. 


The latter half of the 15th century A. D. is 
a brilliant epoch in the history of Burmese 
literature. The profound peace, that was due to 
sheer exhaustion induged by foreign wars and’ 
internal dissensions, was eminently favourable to 
the cultivation of high literary culture. The fre- 
quent intercourse with Ceylon, and the liberality 
with which monastic institutions were supported 
by Burmese Kings in the previous centuries, had 
made their capital the seat of learning and a 
stronghold of Buddhism. The long subjection of 
Ramafifiadésa to Burmese rule from the llth to 
the 18th centuries had caused all political, reli 
ae Se St et 4 
inclined to think that Arramana came from Ramafiiia and 
not vice versi. Of. Ansiam and Asion==Siam: Ancomorin 
=Comorin=Comar=Al-Qumér—=Khmer=Cambodia, etc. 
This An or Ar-=(?) Arabic article ai in suchnames. Such 
casual prefixes must always be looked out for in place- 
names, when found corrupted in foreign languages, 
Cf. Dav& for Ava, or correctly for,‘of Ava,’ in Nicolo 
Conti’s Travels: Hakluyt Society’s Rd: p. 11.—Ep.] 
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gious, and intellectual life to centre at the Bur- 
mese capital (at that time Pagan), as is always the 
case in the East, and had accustomed Talaing 
priests, like Dhammavilasa, from the maritime 
provinces to repair to it for the completion of 
their education. Until Dhammachéti came to 
the throne in 1469 A. D., the mental energies of 
the lower country appear to have been spent in 
squabbles and profitless religious controversies. 
Hence there were no great writers or renowned 
teachers in the Talaing Kingdom, at whose feet 
scholars could receive their instruction. 

The literature cultivated at that period 
was not only that of Pali and Sanskrit, but 
also that of the Burmese. The exquisite, 
highly refined, and inimitable poetry of Sila- 


vainsa and Ratthasara, the great epic poets 


of Burma, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 15th century, and whose works are men- 
tioned at page 66 of Forchhammer’s Jardine 
Prize Essay, does not appear to corroborate that 
writer’s statement made at page 28 of the same 
work :—“ A critical study of the Burmese literature 
evolves the fact that the Burmese idiom reached 
the stage of a translatory language at the close of 
the 15th century, and that of an independent lite- 
rary tongue not much more than a century ago.” 
This learned scholar was apparently misled by the 
statement of Native writers, who, in their biogra- 
phical notices of their literary countrymen, gene- 
rally accord the first places to the two great poets 
named above. But the wealth of imagery and 
allusion, the pure diction, and the terse, logical, 
and masterly style of composition, evinced by the 
works referred to, afford strong and unassail- 
able internal evidence as to the Burmese idiom 
having passed beyond the “stage of a translatory 
language at the close of the Jidth century.” 
Besides, the Tet‘nwégyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated, 804 B. H. (1442 A. D.), that is to 
say, eleven years before the birth of Silavarhsa, 
affords corroborative evidence of the high literary 
culture of the Burmese vernacular, in that a por- 
tion of it is written in faultless Burmese metre, 
which has served as the model of later writers. 
The list, mentioned in it, of works belonging 
to the Buddhist Canon, of commentaries and 
scholia, of medical, astrological, grammatical, and 
poetical works translated from Sazskrit, 
shews also the keen literary activity of the Bur- 
mans of that period. The divergence between 
the actual fact and the statements of local writers 
may be reconciled by ascribing the cause to the 
unreliable historical memory of the Burmese 


7 Ason and two daughters. The son, Byinnya Tari, 


succeeded his uncle and adoptive father, Byinnyayan- 
k’aik, in 1446.4. D. The elder daughter was married to 


people, the direct ‘outcome of the ruthless and 
vandalic wars, to which their country was 
spasmodically subjected. 


In common with other Talaing priests of the 
period, Ramadhipati, whose priestly name was 
Dhammadhara, accompanied by his fellow-pupil, 
Dhammaiana, who was subsequently known as 
DhammapaA4la, proceeded to Ava in his sixteenth 
year (1422 A. D.) and received his instruction 
under Ariyadhajathéra, a learned priest of 
Sagaing. 

A few years previous to this, consequent on the 
death of the great Talaing monarch, Yaz4darit 
(Rajadhiraja), the kingdom of Pegu had b@en 
convulsed. by civil wars. The succession of Byin- 
nya Dhammar&ja, the eldest son of the deceased 
king, was disputed by his younger brothers, 
Byinnyayan and Byinnyikaing, who sought the 
assistance of Dihabt (Sithastra), King of Ava- 
It was during the second expedition of this Bur- 
mese King that Byinnyayin gave his sister, Shin 
Soba, in marriage to him, as a pledge of his good 
faith. Shin Sdobt, who was a widow and 
mother of three children,’ accompanied her 
husband to Ava (1425 A. D.), and there made 
the acquaintance of Dhammadhara and Dham- 
maiSina, whose intelligence and nationality 
induced her to become their supporter. After the 
death of Dihapi, Shin Sébt was noé satisfied with 
her life inthe palace. The intrigues, political. 
convulsions, and rapid changes of kings, brought 
about through the instrumentality of her rival, 
Sdbumé, appear to have bewildered her and made 
her feel that her position was precarious in the 
extreme. She, therefore, longed to be once more 
in her native land, and seeured the assistance of . 
the two Talaing priests, Dhammadhara and Dham- 
mafiina, in the prosecution of her object. Amidst 
much danger and under great difficulties, the 
party left Ava in a country boat and arrived safely 
at Pegu in 1429 A. D., where Byinnyayan had 
begome king under the title of Bymnyayank’aik. 
Twenty-six years later, in the absence of male 
heirs of YazAdarit, Shin Sébt. became sovereign. 
of Pegu by popular choice under the title of 
Byinnya Td. 

Dhammadhara and Dhammaiiana were well 
provided for, in token of the Queen’s appreciation - 
and gratitude for the services rendered by them 
during her flight to Pegu. Subsequently the for- 
mer, who wasa native of Martaban, of obscure 
parentage, and was then known as the Lék- 
pyingyaung-péngyi, but who had unfrocked 
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Byinnyaén, Governor of Bassein, and the younger to 
Dhammachétt, 
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himself at her request, was appointed to be 
the Heir Apparent, while the latter was put in 
prison for harbouring evil designs against his 
sovereign. 


In her choice of a successor, and in excluding 
her own blood relations from the succession, Shin 
Sdbd was guided by her knowledge of human 
nature, and actuated by a noble desire to secure 
to the Kingdom of Rémaiifiadésa firm and wise 
administration under an able and competent 
ruler; and Dhammadhara was eminently qualified 
for the task. 


The only opposition against which the Heir 
Apparent had to contend was that of Byinndén, 
Governor of Bassein, a son-in-law of Shin Soba. 
He headed a rebellion, but was shortly after slain 
in battle. 


Shin SdbQi entrusted Dhammadhara with the 
affairs of the government, while she retired to 
Dagon (Rangoon) to pass her remaining days in 
doing religious works and in peaceful contem- 
plation. The site of her residence is still known 
to this day asShin Sobimy6,. She died in 1469 
A. D., at the age of 76, and was succeeded by 
Dhammadhara, who had married her ‘younger 
daughter. The Talaing clergy and nobility 
conferred the title of Dhammachéti on the new 
King because of his wide and varied learning and 
of his thorough knowledge of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. He subsequently assumed the titles of 
Ramadhipati, S‘inbytiyin (Sétagajapati) and 
Siripavaramahéadhammaréjadhiraj&. He was, 
however, best known among the people of Burma 
as Dhammachéti. 


Dhammachéti held friendly intercourse with 
the ruleys of Ceylon, Northern India, Siam, and 
Cambodia. He sent two religious missions: 
one to Buddha Gayé in 1472 A. D., to report on 
the sacred Buddhistjc buildings commemorative 
of the life of its founder ; and the other tp Ceylon, 
in. 1475 A. D., to establish beyond doubt the 
apostolical succession of the priests of’ Ramaf- 
fladésa, by deputing twenty-two théras and ag 
many younger priests to receive theiy upasampadd 
ordination at the hands of the Mahfvihara sect 
founded by Mahindamahbathéra in the 3rd century 
B.C. The result of the first mission was the 
construction at Pegu of religious edifices in 
imitation of those at Buddha Gay4, and that 
of the second was the consecration of the 
Kalyfni-sim& by the priests, who had returned 
from Ceylon. 


® Phayre’s Htstory of Burma, p. 85. Asa matter of 
fact, Dhammachét! was 56 years old when he became 
Regent, and 68 when he became King. During the 


Dhammachéti fully justified the choice of his 
mother-in-law, and “though brought up from 
early youth in the seclusion of a Buddhist monas- 
tery until he was more than 40 years of age,’’® 
proved to be a wise, able, and beneficent ruler. 
He was aman of great energy and capacity, and 
throughout his long reign of thirty years, conso- 
lidated his power and extended the boundaries of 
his Kingdom eastward without any bloodshed. 
Moreover, he tried his best to sccure the welfare 
and prosperity of his people and to recoup the 
strength and resources of the country, which had 
well-nigh been exhausted during the wars with 
Burma and the rebellions headed by Talaing 
princes. He was a good judge and legislator. A 
compilation of his decisions is extant, and the 
Dhammachéti-dhammasattham was compiled 
under his direction. He diedin 1492 A. D., 
at the ripe age of 86. The funeral honours of 
a chakravartin or universal monarch paid to him 
after his death, and the building of a pagoda over 
his bones, bear testimony to the great esteem, 
love, and admiration with which he was regarded 
by his subjects. 


The dynasty, to which Dhammachéti may be said 
to belong, is that founded by Wagart, a Talaing 
adventurer from Siam, who, during the dismem- 
berment of the Burmese Empire, consequent on a 
Chinese invasion near the close of the 13th century 
A. D., seized the government of Martaban, and 
defeated the Burmese forces sent against him. 
This dynasty gradually increased in importance 
till its highest pitch of power was reached 
undey Yazadarit (1885-1423 A.D.). Previous to 
Wagart’s rebellion, the maritime provinces had 
been under Burmese rule since the conquest of 
Thatén by Andvat‘az6 in the 1]th century A, D, 


(8) Dhammasékaraja. 


Tt is necessary, I think, to explain the attitude 
of natiye Burmese scholars arene the great 
Buddhist reformer, Asdka. 


The following i is the list, according to the Ma- 
hdvamsa, of the countries to which missionaries 
were sent at the conclusion of the Third Buddhist, 
Council :— 

Name of country. Name of missionary sent. 
(1) Kasmiya-Gandhara.. Majjhantikathéra. 


(2) Mahisamandala ...... Mah4dévathéra, 

(3) Vanavisi ............... Rakkhitathéra. 

(4) Aparantaka. ......... Yéna-Dhammarakkita- 
théra. 


a 
interval of seven years, he ruled Ramafifiadésa in the 
name of Shin Soba, who had retired to Dagén (Rangoon), 
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{5) Mahérattha........0. Mahidhammarakkhita- 
théra. 

(6) YGna.......cccccccesrecee Mahf&rakkhitathéra. 

(7) Himavanta.......... Majjhimathéra. 

(8) Suvannabhimi ... Sérathéra and Uttara- 
théra. 

(9) Lankadtpa’ ........... Mahamahindathéra. 

The following extract from The Cave Temples 
of India by Fergusson and Burgess, p.17, will be 
of value here, as indicating the identification of 
the countries named in the above list: 

* After a great Council of the Buddhist Priest- 
hood, held in the 17th year of his (Aséka’s) reign, 
246 B. C., missionaries were sent out to propa- 
gate the religion in the ten following countries, 
whose position we are able, even now, to ascertain 
with very tolerable precision from their existing 
denominations :— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Kasmira ; 

Gandhara (or Kandah&r) ; 

Mahisamandala (or Maistr) ; 

Vanavisi (in Kanara); 

Aparantaka—‘ the Western Country,’ or 
the Konkan,—the missionary being 
Yavana-Dharmarakshita, ;— the prefix 
Yavana apparently indicative of his 
being a Greek, or foreigner at least ; 

Mahiérattha (or the Dakhan) ; 

The Yavana country (perhaps Baktria) ; 

Himivanta (or Népal) ; 

(9) Suvarnabhtimi (or Burma); and 
(10) Ceylon. 

‘‘His own son, Mahéndra, and daughter, San- 
ghamitré, were sent with the mission to Ceylon, 
‘taking with them a graft of the Bédhi tree at 
Buddha Gaya, under which Buddha was supposed 
to have attained the supreme knowledge.” 


The native writers of Burma, however, 
both lay and clerical, aver with great serious- 
ness that the Aparantaka referred to is 
Burma Proper, which comprisés the upper 
valley of the Irrawaddy, that Yéna is the Shan 
country about Chiengmai (Zimmé), that the 
scenes of the Milinda Poiihd were laid in that 
State, and that, with the exception of Himé- 
vanta, which, they say, comprises five coun- 
tries subject to China, of Suvannabhimi and 
Lankédipa, the remaining countries mentioned are 
situated im India. Such flagrantly erroneous 
identification of classical names has arisen from 
the national arrogance of the Burmans, who, 
after their conquest of the Talaing kingdoms on 


(8) 
(7) 
(8) 
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the sea-hoard, proceeded to invent new stories 
and new classical names, so that they might 
not be outdone by the Talaings, who, according 
to their own history and traditions, received the 
Buddhist religion direct from missionaries from 
India. Theright bank ofthe Irrawaddy river 
near Pagan was accordingly re-named Suna. 
paranta,and was identified with the Aparan- 
taka mentioned in the above list. This is but 
one of the many instances of the ‘lying gabble.’ 
as Cunningham aptly terms it, of the native his. 
torians, and indicates the extreme care and judi- 
cious discrimination that is required in utilizing 
their writings in the compilation of a history of 
their country. 

_A similar idiosynerasy on the part of Cambodian 
writers was noticed by Mouhot, who says in his 
Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China (Vol. 
IT. pp. 8 and 9): “ All traditions being lost, the 
natives invent new ones, according to the measure 
of their capacity.” 

Taw Srrn-Ko. 





TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL 
TRIBES. 


I am greatly interested in the paper by Dr. 
Waddell on “The Traditional Migrations of the 
Santdl Tribe” which appeared ante, Vol. XXII. 
p. 294 ff. 

I have, during the past few years, been trying to 
trace the Santals, by means of their traditions, 
from the north-east of India along the valley of 
the Ganges to Chutié Nagpur, and I am delighted 
to find that Dr. Waddell has turned his atten- 
tion with the same object in the same direction. 


The Kolarian tribes, of which the Santals are 
one, would seem to be splinters broken from a 
larger mass, who, at different periods, have sought 
refuge in the hilly fastnesses of Chuti& Nagpur. 
The time elapsing between each successive in- 
road of fugitives must have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to admit of the feeling of kinship being 
obliterated, otherwise they would have re-united 
into a compact people. ~ 

Efforts have been made to identify the coun- 
tries, rivers, forts, etc., mentioned in the tradi- 
tions of the Santéls with those of similar names 
in Chutia Nagpur. Localities have in many in- 
stances been found bearing traditional names, and 
the inference has been drawn that it was here that 
the traditions of the Santals took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed. But only a 
slight knowledge of these traditions is necessary 
to shew that they belong to a much more remote 





9 It is one of the objects of the Kaly&ni Inscriptions to record that the forms of the Buddhist ere prevait 


ing in Burma and Ceylon were ultimately blended. 
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period than the location of the Santals in Chutia 
Nagpur, and to countries separated from it by 
many hundreds of miles. 


The theory which seems to me capable of proof 
is that the Santéls, or rather the people of whom 
they area portion, occupied the country on both 
sides of the Gangés, but more especially,that in 
the north. Starting from the north-east they 
gradually worked their way up the valley of the 
Ganges, till we find them in the neighbourhood of 
Benares with their head-quarters near Mirz&pur. 
Here the main body, which had kept the 
northern bank of the river, crossed and, heading 
southwards, came to the Vindhy& hills. This 
obstruction deflected them to the left, and they 
at length found themselves on the table-land of 
OChutié Négpur. Hxamining this theory, we find 
their supposed route strewed with relics and 
reminiscences of their oecupation. The traditions, 
in which an account of these migrations is pre- 
served, are not the exclusive property of the 
Sant&ls, but are also claimed more or less fally 
by the other Kolarian tribes. 


Like many other emigrants, the Santals carried 
with them to their new homes cherished memories 
of the landfrom which they had been driven, and, 
as in America, Canada, Australia and elsewhere 
we come across such familiar names as London, 
York, Perth, Melbourne, etc., so also the Santals 
transplanted many names from the banks of the 
Ganges to the country of their adoption, Chutié 
Négpur. We know the Romans were at Chester 
and Lancaster, and in like manner we can say 
that the Santils lived in Chhai, Champé&, Bélawé 


and Kaira, although none are to be found there 


at the present day. 


Dr. Waddell’s identification of Chhaf, Champa 
and Kbairégarh is. I consider, correct, but I 
think he is, at fault when he seeks to identify 
Hihihri Pipihri with a pre-Aryan settlement on 
the south bank of the Ganges near Chundr called 
Pipri, and the Ahirt country. Hihihri Pipihri 
would require too much twisting to fit into Ahtri 
and Pipri. 

Dr. Waddell’s attempt to identify “their dei- 
fied mountain Marang Buru, or the Great Hill” 
with Parasnaéth is evidently a mistake. The 
Sant&ls have not, and never had, a sacred or 
deified mountain. The Marang Buru of their 
traditions is the Great Spirit, or the chief object 

of worship, Buru in old Santali having always this 
meaning. It is equivalent to Bonga in modern 
Santélt. Buru, as meaning an object of worship, 
is retained to this day in many of the formulas 
of worship, and with objects connected therewith. 
Very often we find the two terms joined together, 


the more recent being required to explain the 
older, as Marang Buru Bonga. Buru in modern. 
Santéli means a mountain, and Marang Buru 
has been erroneously translated by all previous. 
writers as the Great Mountain. 

As another instance of the same kind I may | 
mention that of the Damuda River, whieh by the 
by is not the name by whieh the Santéls know 
it, as Dr. Waddell in his note ante, Vol. XXII. 
page 295, seems to suggest. In old Santali the 
word for ‘river’ was nai, Imtheir traditions they 
speak of the Gang-nai, the Sang-nai, the Cham- 
nai, etc. In modern Santali the word for ‘river’ 
is gada, but the old name still adheres to the 
Damuda, with this exception that it bas now 
become a proper name, the Damuda being ealled 
the Nai, and sometimes the Nai-gada. I am 
also extremely doubtful as to the accuraey of 
Dr. Waddell’s etymology of Damuda. 

Among the names found im the Santél tradi- 
tions, which are easy of identification, I may men- 
tion the following rivers, viz., Gang-nai, ‘the 
Ganges, Jom-nai, the Jumné, Sang-nai, the Son, 
and Oham-nai, an affluent of the Manaur4, whieh 
flows for a considerable distance through the 
centre of the Khamarif Division. 

Antarbéda is given in the Suvrédaya as one of 
the provinces in the ancient Madhy&deéga. 

Béléw& is mentioned by Montgomery Martin 
in his work on the History of Hastern India, 
but I am unable at present to locate it. more 
accurately. 

Kér& pargane in Sh&hab&d is the Kairi of the 
Santél traditions. 


Ambér is the old town near Jaipur. 

Chitrabité is the Sant&l Chitrahatup. 

Many more instances, in which identification is. 
possible, might be given, but I refrain from tres- 
passing further on your space. 


* A? CAMPBELL. 
Free Churck of Scotland Santal 
Mission, Manbkum. 





A TABLE OF IN TERCALARY AND EXPUNGED 
MONTHS OF THE HINDU OALENDAR. 


The accompanying Table, on pages 105 to 108,. 
of Intercalary and Expunged Months of the: 
Hindu Calendar, for the expired Saka years 
1 to 2105, is a reproduction of a Table, No. 8, by 
the late Prof Keru Lukshman Chhatre, published 
m Vol. I. No, 12 (for March, 1851), pages 348-53, 
of a Marathi monthly magazine called Jiidnapra- - 
séraka. The Tableis likely to be ef use in verify- 
ing aneient Hindu dates. 

: J. F. Fruaur. 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP, 


’ No. 25. 
1. 


In the Journal Asiatique for 1892 M. Senart 
continues his invaluable notes on Indian Epigra- 
phy, with an account of the pew version of the 
Sshasram inscription discovered by Mr. Lewis 
Ricein Mysore. This is a subject familiar to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, and I need not 
deal further with it here. 


M. Léon Feer gives two articles' on L’Enfer 
Indien, commencing with an account of the 
hells of Buddhism, and concluding with one of 
those of Brahmanism. The articles are learned 
and complete, and should be read in conjunction 
with Dr. Waddell's account of the Buddhist 
Wheel of Life in J. 4. 8. B. for 1892, and with 
Babd Sarat Chandra Das’s articles on Buddhist 
Hells in the journal of the recently started 
Buddhist Text Society. The Hell-nightmares of 
both these religions are compared by M. Feer 
with considerable acumen, and he shews that, 
though the Buddhists borrowed their system 
of infernal regions from the Br&ihmans, they 
modified it, multiplied it, and added new 
Hells with all the luxuriance of Oriental fancy. 
From them again the Bréhmans borrowed some 
of their inventions, altering them to suit their 
own theories in doing so. The last article 
concludes with a useful alphabetical list (with 
references) of all the Narakas, the names of 
which the author has come across In his reading. 
There are ninety of them. 


With these exceptions, the Journal Asiatique 
for 1892-93, so far as its numbers have come into 
my hands, is devoted to articles dealing with 
Arabic and Egyptian antiquities. A new series 
of volumes commenced in January 1893. 


IT. 


Kaviratna Abhinésa Chandra’s editions of 
Hindt medical works receive deserved praise 
from M. Barth, in the Revue Critique for March 
7th, 1892. The Kaviratna has not only published 
texts of the Charaka and Suéruta Samhitds with 
commentaries, but is also issuing from the press 
a useful translation of the former. The Biblio- 
theca Indica translation of the Suéruta has been 
delayed by the unfortunate death of its trans- 
lator, Dr. Uday Chand Dutt, and hence the 
translation of the Charaka is doubly welcome. It 
may be added that a similar work was also 
commenced in 1870 by Dr. Mahéndra Lal Sircar, 
but it never got beyond the first fasciculus. 
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In the number for March the 3ist, M. V. 
Henry gives a bright review of Prof. Lefmann’s 
life of Franz Bopp. The learned Heidelbers 
professor, who is one of the few scholars who can 
claim a thorough working acquaistance with 
the whole of. the Maliébhirata, from cover to 
cover, and who is best known to the outside 
world by his well illustrated History of Anciens 
India, was excellently fitted for the task. 
As M. Henry truly remarks, the history of 
Bopp’s life is more than a simple biography. 
It is the history of a new-born science, which, 
under his auspices, and along the path which 
he traced for it, has since progressed with 
grand strides. Bopp’s name is so familiar to us, 
that to many it seems difficult to believe that he 
died so long ago as the year 1832, at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-one. All his best 
work was done in the last ten years of his life, 
during which there appeared from his hand 
several Sanskrit texts, his Glossary, his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which is still one of the best in 
existence, and finally his immortal Compurative 
Grammar of the Indo-Huropean Languages. Dr. 
Lefnann’s biography is described as at once able 
and sympathetic. 


The most important article in the Revue Cri- 
tique, on Indian subjects, which has appeared in 
1892, is M. Barth’s review of Sylvain Lévi’s 
History of the Indian Theatre. This brilliant 
Sanskritist has worthily taken up the mantle 
dropped by Wilson more than sixty years pre- 
viously. It says much for the soundness of that 
great scholar’s work that it sufficed students for 
so long. His Hind&t Theatre has ever since 
occupied 2 place of honour on the library shelves 
of every student of Indian literature. But even 
in this case knowledge has progressed, and the 
desire to know more has increased; so that Prof. 
Lévi’s work will be found most acceptable by 
every student. M. Barth’s thoughtful and 
Jearned review will command instant attention. 
It is more than a review, for it proposes explana- 


. tions of doubtful points, as when, for instance, 


hesuggests that the meaning of the difficult term 
bhdratt vrittt is the style of the bharata, or actor, 
when he acts and speaks under his own name, as 
in the prologue, and, now and then, elsewhere in 
the ‘drama, when he recites the bharata kévyas. 
An idea of the comprehensive nature of M. 
Lévi’s work may be gathered from a very brief 
statement of its contents. The first part deals 
with the theory ofthe drama according to the best 
Sanskrit historical writers, and the author does 
not fail to point out how their teaching has been 





2 In Vol. XX. and in Vol, I. of the new series. 
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minutely followed in alithe plays, which have come 
downtous. This is followed by a history of Indian 
dramatic literature,in which M. Lévi has analysed 
in detail the principal dramatic works, and 
given more or less complete descriptions of other 
less important ones. The origins-of the Hindd 
theatre are next discussed at length. They are 
traced down from the Vedic hymns to the master- 
pieces of K&liddsa and Bhavabhiti The line of 
descent is admittedly incomplete, for there 1s a 
gap, regarding which we know nothing, between 
the rudimentary indications, which we observe in 
early Indian Literature, and the sudden appear- 
ance of a complete dramatic theory and of com- 
plete dramas of high literary merit. 


The history of Sanskrit drama, is, in fact, 
that of classical Sanskrit itself. It springs 
suddenly into existence, like Minerva, armed 
at all points. The influence of Greek art 
has been credited with its invention, but this 
proposition is strenuously denied by M. Lévi, 
while his reviewer gives a more cautious 
verdict of “not proven.” Most probably M. Lévi 
is right when he maintains that the true rndi- 
mentary attempts of the Indian drama were 
couched in the vernacular of the time, and that 
it was not till the vernacular authors had 
acquired a certain skill, that the dramatic form 
was adopted by Sanskrit writers. I have more 
than once maintained myself, that Sanskrit, both 
as a language, and as a literature, owes more 
to the vernaculars of the centuries preceding 
ourera, than most European scholars are at 
present willing to allow. It isthe same at the 
present day. Nothing good and originalis done in 
the vernacular, thatis not taken up and imitated in 
Sanskrit by the pandits. Just as the Prakrit 
Saptasatikd of Héla may be claimed as the origin 
of erotic poetry in Sanskrit (compare, for 
instance, the satakas attributed to Bhartrihari?); 
sO in modern times, the incomparable Sat’sat of 
Bihfiri Lal,— seven centuries of Hindi stanzas 
possessing a grace and a mastery of language 


which Kfilidisa, would have envied, — did not- 


fulfil its fate, till it had been translated into or 
imitated in very neat Sanskrit. verses, each with 
its appropriate commentary, by Paramananda, in 
his Sriigdra-saptaéatikd So it has been with 
others. No great Hindi author has been let alone 
by the pandits of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Even Tul’st Das, the apostle of teaching in a 
language “ understanded of the people,” was not 
sacred to them, and I have heard (though I have 
tr One ae Ere anaes Seen ae eae eee nT 

7 I may note in passing that Bhartrihari’s satakas 
were tho first Sanskrit book translated into a European 
anguage. They were translated into Dutch c. 1640, by 
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never seen it) of an elaborate Sanskrit commentary 
to Malik Muhammad’s vernacular Padwindvati. 
Na hi pitarir sydd gé-Lshtraim éva-dritan dhritan.. 
Sanskrit used to illustrate the writings of a 
Muhammadan saint! It is sufficient to make the 
ashes of the old Sitrakiras turn in their bed at 
the kottom of the “Ganges. 


M. Barth very properly draws attention to 
the improbability of the Sanskrit drama ever 
being a folk-drama, — a popular exposition of 
a well-known subject which was attended for 
the sake of its literary graces. Ido not believe 
that there ever was even a pandit m India, whu 
could have understood, say, the more difficult 
passages of Bhavabhuti at first hearing, with- 
out previous study. What then are we to say 
of the less lettered dilettanti Rajputs, and the 
herd of the common folk, who crowded 
these performances? Not one word could they 
have understood, any more than a fashionable 
audience at home now understands a West- 
minster play, or its prologue. The pandits went 
to these representations because the language 
was chamatkdra, and the rest went there because 
the pandits said it was chamathira. Nowhere is 
custom a greater force than in India. he old 
lady at home who loved her Bible, but felt most 
comfort from that blessed word ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” 
is a type of the Indian masses. Custom made 
the literary class, who had the ear of those who 
paid for the representation, write the dramas in 
Sanskrit and in Prikrit. Custom made the 
spectators accept this bar to all intelligent appre- 
ciation of the piece, and their acceptance was 
aided by the pleasure derived from the acting, 
from the music, from the dresses, and so forth; 
just as the British multitude flocks to an Italian 
opera, not one word of which ninety per cent. of 
the audience can understand. India is unchang- 
ing, like the rest of the Hast, and what occurs 
now is not very different from what occurred 
fifteen hundred years ago. In Mithilé, the 
pandits still write prakaranas, which are repre- 
sented on State occasion. These are composed 
according to'the, strict rules of Sanskrit rhetoric. 
LThave seen them in the actual process of forma- 
tion A pandit first writes his play throughout 
in Sanskrit. Then he rubs up his memory of 
of Praékrit Grammar, and transliterates such por- 
tions as are necessary into Praékrit. I have even 
had the honour to watch a well-known pavidit 
performing this process. Mr. Cowell would be 
interested to know that his edition of Yararuchi 
a a ee 
o. Brihman named Padmantbha. See Constable’s Edition 
of Bernver’s Travels, p. 384, footnote. 
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was found very useful Then a few Maithili 
songs, in the vernacular of the present day, are 
added, and the whole is complete. I remember 
seeing une called somebody or other’s karara. It 
was acted with éelat, but I do not believe that 
(beyond a.few who had studied the libretto 
beforehand) the audience understood one word 
of what was said or sung by the actors. I sat 
next the rdjd, at whose expense the whole thing 
was done. In one of the more florid songs in the 
vernacular (his own mother-tongue) which I had 
vainly followed. 1 asked him if he could under- 
stand it ‘“ Of course, not a werd,’ said he. Yet 
he was himself a very fair Sanskrit scholar. If 
he could nut understand what was being said, 
what could be expected of the crowd of musedhibs, 
who sat behind us, or of the peons and other 
hangers on, who crowded in in the rear? Yet all 
were pleased, and followed the tamdsha with 
interest. They knew the story, and would have 
followed it equally well, if it had been dumb show, 
I do not beheve that in Bhavabhiti’s, or even 
Kalidisa’s, time things were much different. As 
studies for the closet, their works were admired 
as chamatkdra, and hence had a reputation which 
ensured a large audience (which could not, or 
could only partly, understand them) at their 
representations. 
Tit. 

In the Bevue de PHistoire des Religions for 
May-June, 1892, M. Barth contributes another 
important review: — this time of the first volume 
of Prof. Max Miuller’s translation of the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, published in the Series 
of the Sacred Books of the Hast. The book con- 
tains the hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Vayu and 
Vata, and a great portion of it is arevised edition 
of his well-known translation of the Hymns to the 
Muruts, published in 1869. Most of the article is 
devoted to criticism of the translation of isolated 
passages, but M. Barth also, while paying a just 
tribute to the learning and brilliant style of the 
Oxford Professor, gives expression to the regret, 
which more than one of us have felt, that advan- 
tage was not taken, in republishing the Hymns 
to the Maruts, to omit much surplusage, and to 
bring the commentary up to date. 


The number of Septembex-October, 1892, of the 
same Revue, contains the translation of a com- 
eres eee eee 

2 Mr. Cowell’s Vararuchi was the one book which I 
could not keep during my service in, Tirhit. No 
pandit who saw .it could resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing and forgetting to return it. I had to purchase 
copy after copy, till I resolved never to lend 1t to any 
ane. Since then it has been safe, but I earned the title 
of pustaka-pisticha ! 
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mentiry on the first two verses of the Dhamma- 
pada, containing the legends of Chakkhupila and 
of Maddhakundali, by MM. de la Vallée-Pous- 
sin and Godefroy de Blonay. The first legend 
teaches how misfortune follows an evil act, us the 
cart-wheel follows the yoked ox, and the second 
that fuith* in the Buddha, without works, is 
sufficient for salvation. 

M. Darmesteter’s French translation of the 
Zend Avesta, with.notes, historical and philv- 
logical, has been frequently reviewed since its 
appearance. The erudition and competence of 
the translator were certain to make this an 
epoch-founding work ; butit has been more than 
this: for, as Prof. Max Muller cbserves. it has 
thrown a bomb-shell into the ranks of Yend 
scholars. Prof. Darmesteter advances a theory 
that the Gdéthas, the oldest portion of the Zend 
scriptures, du not date further back than the first 
century after Christ. This is a buld statement 
to make regarding a book, which scholars had 
hitherto regarded as being more than twvu 
thousand years older than this; and the proposition 
has provoked, and will provoke, most lively dis- 
cussion. Prof. Darmesteter has spared no pains 
to ensure the utmost possible correctness in his 
translation. Instead of following the not always 
very trustworthy guide of doubtful etymologies, 
he has visited India, and gone himself as 
near the fountain head as possible. With 
the assistance of ledrned P4rsis, he has inti 
mately studied the ritual of the religion, and has 
obtained acvess to manuscripts hitherto unpub- 
lished, which have thrown much light on disputed 
passages. 

Another work which has been issued under the 
auspices of the Musée Guimet, but which can 
hardly, be said to have excited much controversy ; 
for all the reviews, which I have seen, have been 
unanimous in differing from the author, has been 
the first volume of M. Paul Regnaud’s Le™ 
Rigviéda et les Origines de la Mythologie Indo- 
Européenne. .I confess that I am compelled to 
side with the majority. I willingly admit the 
labour which the author has expended and the 
zeal and industry which he exhibits, bat he goes 
too far when he claims to be a legitimate follower 
of Bergaigne. Bergaigne was a reasonable man. 
He sometimes, like every one, made a slip, but 





¢ In the January 1892 number ofthe same Revue, 
M. Paul Regnand discusses the meaning of the Vedic 
word sraddhdé, and compares it with the later Sanskrit 
mse of the word. Curiously enough he makes no 
allusion to the sharp distinction between bhakls and 
Sraddha, which is insisted upon in the Sandilya Sétras,— 
a modern work 1t is true, but undoubtedly containing 
much ancient tradition. 
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‘he never delivered himself over body and soul to 
a theory, and then endeavoured to make facts 
suit it. This is what M. Regnaud, with all his 
learning and all his ingenuity, has done. He has 
discovered what he calls a “system” for the 
interpretation ofthe Védas. Thissystem, briefly 
put, consists in this, that the hymns of [ig Véda 
everywhere, without exception, refer to only one 
thing —the pouring of an inflammable spirituous 
liquid, called sdma, on the fire. There is no 
question of a god Agni, or of any God. The 
hymns describe merely the literal union of the 
liquid and the fire. To prove this theory he has 
to distort the meaning of an inconceivable num- 
ber of perfectly simple hymns, and to invent new 
meanings for words, —~ meanings which were 
never imagined hefore.’ It is useless for me to 
give a detailed criticism of this work. I oan 
only express my regret thatso well-known and 
esteemed an author should find himself in so 
false a position. 


M. L. de Milloué, the Conservator of the Musée 
Guimet, has reprinted from the Annales of that 
institution his study on the Myth of Vrishabha, 
the first Jain Tirtharhkéra. The pamphlet is 
accompanied by two good phato-hthogr aphs of 
Vrishabha and (P) Mahavira The author’s 
object is to shew the original identity of the 
Pauranik Vrishabha with the Jain saint, in 
which he clearly succeeds, and to trace the origin 
of the Myth to the Vedic legends about Agni, in 
which I doubt if he has been so successful. The 
essay shews a considerable range of reading, and 
much ingenuity ; but, judging from the misprints 
and the various different systems of translitera- 
‘tion employed, the book gives one the impression 
that the author has taken his authoritjes entirely 
from translations, without going to the original 
Sanskrit texts. He might, moreover, have been 
more careful in the authorities which he quotes. 
Some of the theories referred to (e. g., that 
embodied in Mr. Thomas’s article on the early 
faith of Asdka) have long been exploded, 


IV. 


' When, in 1885, M. Barth at once delighted 
and surprised the world of Oriental learning with 
the first instalment of his account of the Sanskrit 
Inseriptions of Cambodia, it became generaly 
known that the remainder of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions collected in that kingdom and in the 


neighbouring kingdom of Champ4 by the inde- 
fatigable zeal of M. Aymonier, had been entrusted 
partly to M. A. Bergaigne, and partly to 
M. Senart for decipherment. The second volume, 
that by M. A. Bergaigne, has now appeared 
and arouses many melancholy associations. 
The preface was probably the last thing which 
the author wrote on the subject, before he set 
out in 1888 on that trip to Switzerland, in the 
course of which he met his tragio fate. Oriental 
scholarship has not ceased to lament the sudden 
death of one of her most gifted children, and this 
publication has bidden us ‘infandum renovare 
dolorem.’ Bergaigne left the work incomplete 
and the painful task of preparing it for the press 
devolved upon his intimate friend, M. Barth. 
This he has done with a reverent hand, and with 
rare self-abnegation; but, while we can adoiire 
Bergaigne’s learning and ingenuity, I may also 
be permitted to pay a tribute to the modesty of 
his editor, as regards the very important part, | 
which he has taken in making these insoriptions 
ready for publication. One word must be said 
for the magnificent Atlas of photogravures which 
accompanies the volume. Nothing equal to it in 
the way of producing facsimiles of epigraphs has 
ever beon attempted either in India or in Eng- 
land. The inscriptions themselves are of very 
great interest, epigraphically as well as histori- 
cally, as they furnish a long series of dates, 
from the beginning of the 6th century of the 
Saka Hra. 


Vv. 


The result of M. Barth’s Jabours in another ° 
field, must also be mentioned. One of his perio- 
dical notices of the Progress of Indian literature 
entitled “Bulletin des Religions de V’Inde” has 
lately appeared in the Revue de l’Histoire des 
Religions, a periodical which I have mentioned 
more than once in this paper, and which we also 
owe to the Musée Guimet. The Bulletin, ag 
heretofore, contains qa complete and succinct 
review of everything important dealing or in any 
way connected with the Religions of India, which 
has been published during the past five years. 
It is written in the luminous style, for which its 
author is well-known, and replete with the learn- 
ing and acuteness of deduction which distinguish 
him.® 


"G. A. Grierson. 





5 For instance (pp. 125 and ff.), pdrvate, adri.and gyri mean “the current of the libations,” and never mean 


*¢ mountain.’’ 


‘{A translation of this most important work will shortly appear in this Journal,—ED.] 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOBN, C. I. E; GOTTINGEN. 
HE number of dates of the Saka era which I have collected from the texts of inseriptions, 
or from accounts of inscriptions published by other scholars, especially by Dr. Fleet, 
amounts to about 370. Of these, about 100 dates contain no details for calculation or verifica- 
tion, and in rather more than thirty others the wording of some of the details isdonbitful, Of the 
rest, the calculation of about 140 dates has yielded results which theoretically satisfy the require- 
ments of the cases, while that of about seventy has proved unsatisfactory ; and in the case 
of about twenty dates my examination has shewn, either, how a particular term of the original 
date ought to be understood, or in what manner the wording-.of the date should be amended. 
In the following I- give a list of what may be called regular dates! These will be followed by 
a list of irregular dates, and by such remarks as have suggested themselves to me regarding 
the practice of dating followed in connection with the Saka era. For obvious reasons, I shall 
include in my lists the dates which have been already treated of by Dr. Fleet,? and feel sure 
that he will approve of my doing so. 


I. — REGULAR DATES. 
A. — DATES IN LUNAR MONTHS. 


1. — Dates in Expired Years. 
(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 


1,— 8. 654. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in a stone inscription from Java :— 
(L. 1). — Sakéndré=tigaté srut-indriya-rasair=angikrité vatsaré 
var-éndau dhavala-trayddaéi-tithan Bhadréttaré Karttike. 

S. 654 expired: Monday, 6th October, A. D. 732; the 13th tcthi of the bright half ended 
18 h, 17 m., and the nukshatra was Uttara-bhadrapadaé up to 15 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise. 

29, —8. 679. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 106; ante, Vol. XVIIL. p. 55. Antrdli- 
Chhiréli copper-plate inscription of a Rashtrakita king Kakka of Gujarat: — 

(L. 29). — vishuva-samhkrantau ... 

(L. 36). — Sakanripa-kél-Atita-samvatsara-Sata-shatké @kéndéity-adhiké Aévayuja-suddhé- 
(ddhé=h)katé(t6)=pi sam 600 70 9 tithi 7. 

In 8, 679 expired the Vishuva(Tul4)-samkranti took place 18h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 28rd September, A. D. 757, during the 6th itthi; and the 7th tithe of the bright 
half of Aévina ended 22 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th September, A. D, 757. 

8. — 8. 765. — Notulen Bataviaasch Genootschap, Vol. XXVI. p. 21. Date in @ stone 
inscription from Java :— 

Svasti ‘Sakavarsh-itita 765 Chaitra-misa tithi paichadasi chandragrahana Sémavara . . 

S. 765 expired: A lunar eclipse, visible in Java, 18 h. 50 m. after 6 a. m. (local time) 
of Monday, 19th March, A. D. 843. 

4.—~ 8. 782.— Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IX. p. 219, and Vol. XII. p. 329; ante, Vol. IIT. 
p. 820, and Vol. XVIII. p. 94. Date of the Kalyan Ambarnath temple inscription of the 
Mahdémandalésvara Mimvanirajadéva, as read by Dr. Bhéu Daji and Dr. Fleet :— 

(L. 1). — Saka-satvat 782 Jyéshtha-suddha 9 Su(su)kré. 

1 Those dates in which a titht is joined with the week-day on which it commenced I shall give, under a 
separate heading, in the list of irregular dates, but by doing so Ido not wishto intimate that those dates are 
incorrect. Under irregular dates will also be given several regular dates from (apparently) spurious documents. 


2 The regular dates which have been already examined by Dr. Fleet are Nos. 2,4, 6, 18, 25, 27, 28, 82, 85, 55, 
59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 69, 74, 85, 98, 102, 106, 108-112, 
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§. 782 expired: Friday, 8rd May, A. D. 860; the 9th ittht of the bright half ended 7h, 
43 m, after mean sunrise. 


5, — §. 782. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java :— 


Sakavarshatita 782, Karttikamasa, tithi trayédasi éukla-paksha, vs Vri-vara (4. e. 
Brihaspati-vara), ... Abvini-nakshatra, ... Vyatipata-yoga, ... Taithila-karana. 


§, 782 expired: Thursday, 31st October, A. D. 860; the 13th titht of the bright half and 
the karana Taitila ended 10 h.29 m., and the nakshatra was Abvini up to li h. 10 m.,, and 
the yéya Vyatipata up to 5h, 16 m. after mean sunrise. 


6.—8. 886.~- Ante, Vol. XII. p. 194, and Vol, XVIII. p. 90. Haddala copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of the Chapa Mahdsdmantddhipati Dharantvariha, the feudatory of a king Mahipiladéva :— 


(Plate ii. 1. 12). — prapt-6dagayana-mahiparvvani ... 
(L. 21), —- Saka-sathvat 836 Pausha-sudi 4 uttarayané. 


In 8. 836 expired the UttarAyana-sarnkranti took place 4h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 28rd December, A. D. 914, during the 4th titht of the bright half which ended 15 h. after 
mean sunrise of the same day. 


7. — 8 851. — Anite, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 48. Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Govinda IV. :— 

Saka-varsha 85lneya Vikrita-samvatsarada Mighada punnamey=Adityaviram-Aslésha- 
(sh&)-nakshatrado(?)l(P) somagrahanar samanise tuli-pu[rusham=i(?)|ldu tatsamayadol. 


S. 851 expired: A lunar eclipse, visible in India, 12h, 12 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 17th January, A. D. 930, when the nakshaira was Aslésha up to 19 h. 42 m. after 
mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the year Vikrita lasted from the 27th December, 
A.D, 928, to the 28rd December, A. D, 929, and was therefore current at the commencement of 


‘8. 851 expired, but not on the day of the date. (By the southern Ilnni-solar system Vikrita 
would. be 8. 852 expired. } 


8.— 8. 855,— Ante, Vol. XII. p. 251. Sangli copper-plate inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Gévinda IV. :— 

(L. 44). — Sakanripa-kAl-Atita-sarhvatsara-Satéshv=ashtasn parhchapamhchigad-adhikéshv= 
amnkaté=pi sanrvatsarinah 855 pravarttamana-Vijaya-sathvatear-dmtarggata-Sri vana-paurnna- 
miasyaim viré Guréh Parvva-Bhadrapad4é-nakshattré. 


In 8. 855 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, Srivana was 
intercalary, and the full-moon titht of the second Srivana ended on Thursday, 8th August, 
A.D, 983, 8 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise. On thesame'’day the moon entered Purva-bhadrapada, 
by the Brahma-siddhanta, 9 h. 51 m, after mean sunrise, and later by other systems. [By the 


mean-sign system Vijaya had ended on the 10th December, A. D. 982, before the commence- 
ment of S. 855 expired. ] 


9.—8. 873, — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 257. Soratir stone inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Krishna III. :— } 
CL. 4), —Sa(Sa) kanripa-kal-dkranta-sathvatsara-sa(Sa)famga[]*] 8738 Virddhi®-samvatsarada 


Mirggagira-masada punnameyum=Adityavaramui Rohini(ni)-nakshatramumh &6(s6)magra- 
hanad-andnu. 


8. 873 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakyit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 22 m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 16th November, A. D. 951, 
when the nakshatra was Rohini up to 12h, 29m. after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign 


system Viréddhakrit had ended on the 26th September, A. D. 950, before the commencement 
ef S. 873 expired. ] 


a a a ee ee 


* Olearly only an error of the writer or engraver for Virédhakrté. 
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10, — 8S. 894. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 266. Kardi copper-plate inscription of the Rishtrakita 
Kakkala (Karka II.) : — 


(L. 47). — Sakanripa-k4l-Atita-sam(sam)vatsara-Satéshveashtasu chaturnna(rnna)vaty-adhi- 
késhv=aiikatah sam(samh)vat 894 A‘girA(rah)-sam(sath)vatsar-dntargeata(t-) Asvayuja-paurnne- 
misyiyaih Vu(bu)dha-diné sémagrahana-mahiparvvani. 

S. 894 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Angiras: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on Wednesday, 25th September, A. 1. 972, 16 h. 56 m. after mean sanrise. 
[By the mean-sign system Aiigiras had ended on the 29th June, A. D. 971, before the com- 
mencement of ‘S. 894 expired. | 


11. —8. 939.— ds. Rzs. Vol. I. p. 363. Thani copper-plate inscription of the Silihara 
Arikésarin : — 

‘On the fifteenth of the bright moon of Cértica, in the middle of the year Pingala, when 
nine hundred and forty years, save'one, are reckoned as past from the time of King Snaea, or, in 


figures, the year 939, of the bright moon of Cfartica 15... .. the moon being then full 
and eclipsed’... 


S. 939 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Piigala: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on the 6th November, A. D. 1017, 19 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 


12, — 8. 946,— Anite, Vol. VIII. p. 18. Miraj copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Jayasitmha ITI, :— 


Sakanripa-kal-Attta-sarhvatsara-datéshu navasu shatchatvirithsad-adhikéshv=athkatah sathvat 
946 Rakt&kshi-sam vatsar-dihtarggata- Vaisikha-paurnnamisyim=Adityavar6. 

S. 946 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktaksha: Sunday, 
26th April, A. D. 1024; the full-moon tithi ended 15 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise. 


13. — 8. 950. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 278, and Vol. XVIIL. p. 379. Tdlgund stone inscription 
of the Western Chilukya Jayasithha II. : — 


(L. 8). — Saka-varsha 950neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Pushya-Suddha 5 Sdémavarads 
uttaraiyana-samkrantiy-andu. 


In 8. 950 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava, the 
Uttarayana-samhkranti took place 16 h. after mean sunrise of Monday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1028, during the 5th tith of the bright half which commenced 0 h. 47 m. before mean sunrise 
of the same day and ended 1 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24ih December, A. D. 1028. 


14. — 8. 980. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. IV. p. 281, and Cave-Temples of Western 
India, p. 104. Copper-plate inscription of the ‘Silahara Marasinha: — 

(L. 44). — Sa(Sa)kanripa-kal-dtite-samhvatsara-éatéshu | asi(8i)ty-adhika-nava-Satéshv= 
avnkéshu| pravarttatayiti Vilathbi-sathvatsaré | Pausha-misasya Suddha-pakshé | saptamydm 
Brihaspativaré | udagayana-parvvani |. 

In 8. 980 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba, the 
UttarAyana-sarhkranti took place 10 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1058, during the 7th titht of the bright half which ended 17 h. after mean sunrise of the 
same day. 


15. — 8, 996, — Ante, Vol. X. p.127. Bijépur stone inscription of the Western Chilukya 
Sémésvara II. :— 

(L. 10). — Sa(éa)ka-varshath 996neya Anarnda-sathvatsarada Pufya(shya)-su(su)dhdha- 
(ddha) 5 Bri(bri)haspativarad-aindin=uttarayane-samkramti-parvva-nimitiam. 

In 8. 996 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Uttara- 
yana-samkranti took place 12.h..3 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th December, A. D, 1074, 
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before the commencement of the 5th #ithi; and the 5th tthz of the bright half ended on Thurs- 
day, 25th December, A. D. 1074, 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise, 


16. — 8. 999. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 17. Halg&r inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramiditya VI. and Jayasimha 1V.: — 





Sa(éa)kanripa-kAl-dtita-sathvatsara-sa(sa)tamgaly 999neya Pimgala-samvatsarada AshAda- 
(dha)-su(Su)ddha 2 Adityavara sarnkranti-pavitrardhanad-armdu. 


In 8. 999 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pingala, the 
Dakshinayana-samkranti took place 15 h. 2 m., and the second tthi of the bright half ended 
3 h. 87 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 25th June, A. D. 1077. 


17, — 8. 1087. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 47, p. 26. Date of the death of Mégha- 
chandra-traividyadéva : — 


Sa(éa)ka-varshamh 10387neya Manmatha-sathvatsarada Marggasira-su(su)ddha 14 Briha- 
vairam ... 


8. 1087 expired, whick by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha: Thursday, 


Qnd December, A. D. 1115; the 14th titht of the bright half ended 14h. 53m. after mean 
sunrise. 


18. — 8S. 1089. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 59, p. 57. A grant by the Dandandy aka 
Ganga-Raja, confirmed by the Dandandyaka Hchi-Raja : — 


Sa(éa)ka-varsharh 1039neya Hémanambi-sathvatsarada Phalguna-suddha 5 Somavarad- 
andu, 


8. 1039 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hémalamba: Monday, 


28th January, A. D. 1118; the 5th t#thé of the bright half ended 20h, 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


19, — 8. 1045.——- Anie, Vol. XIV. p. 18. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at Térdal :— 
(L. 49).—Sa(Sa)ka-va[r*|sha 1045neya Subhakri(kri)t‘-sathvatsarada Vai§ikhada 
punnami Bra(brijhaspativaradalu, 


8.1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sébhana) : 
Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1123 ; the full-moon thi ended 13 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 


20. — 8. 1045. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 43, p.18. Date of the death of Subha- 
chandra :— 


Ban-imbhédhi-nabhas-Sasdnka-tulité jaté ‘Sak-abdé taté 
varshé Sébhakryit(d)-dhvayé vyupanaté misé punas Sravané | 
pakshé krishna-vipaksha-varttini Sité varé dagamyamh tithanu. 


5. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sébhakrit (Sébhana) : 
Friday, 3rd August, A. D. 1123; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 17 h. 12 m. after 


mean sunrise. 


21.— 8. 1076. — dnie, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 18, Hulgfr inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Taila III. : — 


Sakavripa-kél-Attta-éatamgal 1076neya BhAva-sathvatsarada Aga (sha)da(dba)-su(gu)ddha 
) Brihaspativarad-amdu. 


8S. 1076 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhava: Thursday, 
17th June, A. D, 1154; the 5th tithi of the bright half ended 23 h. after mean sunrise. 


22. = 8. 1078, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 24. Stone lascription of the Siladhara 
Mallikarjuna, now in the Hall of the Bombay As. Soc. : — 


ee gum i eng sot bmp rn 


* This is clearly an error for Sjdhakrit. 
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Sakanripa-kAl-atita-samvatsara-fatéshu daga[su*] ashtasaptaty-adhikéshu Saka-samvat 1078 
Dhata-samvatsaré Vaisékha-Suddha-aksha[ya*]-tritiyayamh yugadi-parvvani Bhauma-diné 
Mrigasira-nakshatré. 

5S. 1078 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dhftri: Tuesday, 
24th April, A. D. 1156; the third tithi of the bright half ended 13 h. 58 m., and the nakshaira 
was Mrigasirsha up to 18 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise. 

23. — 8. 1081. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 138, p.108. A grant by the Hoysale 
Narasimha I, : — 

Ekisity-attara-sabasra-Saka-varshéshu gatéshu Pramadi(thi)-samvatsarasya Pushya-misa- 
suddha-Sukravaéra-chaturddasgyim uttarayana-sankrantau, 

In §. 1081 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was PramA&thin, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 13 h, 31m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1159, during the 14th tithkt of the bright half which ended 16h. 48m. after mean 
sunrise of the same day. 

24, — $. 1085. — Inser. at Sravane Belqola, No. 39, p.8. Date of the death of Dévakirti:— 

Saka-varsha sisirada ethbhatt-aidaneya Il 
varshé khyita-Subh4nu-ndmani sité pakshé tad-Ashidhaké 
misé tan-navami-tithaa Budha-yuté varé dinés-ddayé | 

S. 1085 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhénu: Wednesday, 
12th June, A. D. 1163; the 9th tthi of the bright half ended 18 h. after mean sunrise. 

25. — §. 1098. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 127. Hulgiir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Séméésvara : — 

(L. 35). — Saka-varshada 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Margaégirada punnami Aditya- 
vara sO6magrahanad-andu. 

S. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: A lunar eclipse 
visible in India, on Sunday, 10th November, A. D. 1174, 16 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise. 

26. — 8. 1114. — Anie, Vol. II. p. 301. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala Viraballala :— 

(L. 48), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sam vatsara-datéshu chaturddas-idhikéshv=¢kidasasu arhkato= 
pi 1114 varttamina-Paridhavi-sathvatisar-Amterggata-Mirggasi(si)rsha-paurnnamisyam Sané- 
(nai)bcharavaré sémagrahané. 

S. 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Saturday, 21st November, A, D. 1192, 0 bh, 56 m.after mean sunrise. 

27, —8. 1121. — Ante, Vol. KIX. p. 155. Gadag stone inscription of the Hoysala 
Viraballala : — 

(L. 81). — Sakanripa-kél-Atite-sathvatsara-Satathgalu l12lneya Siddhartthi-sam vaisarada 
pratham-Ashéda(dha)-éukla-paksh-Ashtami-Brihaspativéra-Bya(vya)tipata-punya-dinadél = & 
Bya(vya)tipata-nimittam. 

In 8, 1121 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, Ashaédha 
was intercalary by the Arys-siddhinta; and the 8th dthi of the bright half of the first 
Ashidha ended 23 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 3rd June, A. D. 1199, when the yéga 
was Vyatip4ta for about 14 h. after mean sunrise. 

28, —S. 1145. — Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 157. Klar stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava 
Singhana IT. : — 

(L. 9), — Saka-varusada® 1145 de(da)neya Svabhénu-sauthvachchharada’ dvitiya-Bhadra- 
pada-sudhdhs’ 5 Su(su)kravarad-amdu. 


5 Read varshada. 6 Read samhvatearada,. 7 NeadgSuddha. 
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In §. 1145 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhanu, Bhadra- 


pada was intercalary; and the 5th thi of the bright half of the second Bhédrapada ended 
>. 14m, after mean sunrise of Friday, 1st September, A. D. 1228. 


99, — §, 1156. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 87. Bijapur inscription of the 
Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana IT. :— 


‘Saka 1156 (in figures, 1. 5), the Jaya sahvatsara; Vaddavara, the day of the full-moon 
cf the bright fortnight of Vaisikha.’ 


8. 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Saturday, l5th 
April, A.D. 1234; the full-moon ¢ithi ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 


30, — 8. 1156. — Cave-Temples of West. India, p. 99. Image inscription at Elfra : — 

(L. 1), — Svasti éri Saké 1156 Jaya-savachharé [Philguna-sudha-tritia Budhé]. 

(L. 8). — Phalguna tritiyam Vu(bu)dhé, 

S 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Wednesday, 21st 
February, A. D. 1235; the third titi of the bright half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean snnrise. 


81, — 8. 1158. — From Dr, Fleet’s impression (Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 18). 
Kolhapur stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Siighana IT. : — 

(L. 1), — Svasti Saka 1158 varsh8 Durmmukha-sarthvatsaré Magha-guddha-ptirnna- 
misyin tithau Séma-diné | 


(L,14).—... soméspavi[ddhéP].., 


S. 1158 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmukha: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 12th January, A, D. 1237. 


82, — 8.1171. — Anite, Vol. VII. p. 304, and Vol, XIX, p. 441. Chikka-Bigiwidi copper- 
plate inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 


(L. 19), — Ekasaptaty-uttara-éat-Aidhé(dhi)ka-sahasre-samkhyéshu ‘Sak-ivdé(bdé)shv= 
atitéshu pravarttaminé Saurh(sau)mya-semvatsard tad-athta[2*]gat-Asha dha-paurnnamiisy fim 
Sanaischaravaré Parvashadh[a*]-nakshatré Vaidhriti-yégé itthambhita-pum(pu)nyakalé. 

S. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Saturday, 
2th June, A. D. 1249; the full-moon tithi ended 11 h. 38 m., and the nukshatra was Ptrva- 
shadha up to 6 h. 34 m,, and the yéga Vaidbriti up to 13 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise. 

33. — 8. 1171. Ante, Vol. XIV. p, 69. Bendigéri copper-plate inscription of the Dévagiri- 

e Yidava Krishna : — 

(L. 22), — Svasti éri-Saka-sathvatsarasya éatidhika-sehasr-aikidhike-saptatyaé=ch=Anathtaré 
Saumyé=hdé Sravané misi sita-pakshé dvadasyim Guruvaré. ) 

S. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Thursday, 
22nd July, A. D. 1249; the 12th éi¢ht of the bright half ended 23 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise. 

34.— 8. 1187. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. 
Lvagiri-Yidava Mahadéva : — : 


(L. 8). — Saka-varshé 1187 varttamina-Krédhana-sathvatsaré Migha-misa-pirnnimiyi m 
Sckra-diné. 


Kolhapur pillar inscription of the 


8. 1187 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krédhana: Friday, 
22nd January, A. D..1266; the full-moon édéhi ended 14 h. 12 m., after mean sunrise. 


35, — 8, 1198, — Ante, Vol, XIV. p. 817, and Vol. XEX. 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra :—~ 

Gu, 62). oa Sa(sa)ké cha ékAdagasn trinavaty-adhikéshv=atttéshn 1193 
Prajépati-saihvatsar-imtargata-Migha-suddha-dvidagyith Vu(bu)dhé. 


p. 442, Paithan copper-plate 


varttamana- 
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S, 1198 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prajapati: Wednesday, 
13th January, A. D. 1272; the 12th titdt of the bright half ended 14h. 48m, after mean 


sunrise. 

36. — 8.1194. —~ From Dr. Fleet’s impression (Graham’s Kolhapoor, p. 487, No. 15) 
Kélhipur stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Rimachandra: — 
; (L. 28). — Saka-varshéshu 1194 véd-fmhka-Rudra-pramitéshu vyatitéshu varttamin- 
Arngirah-[sath ]vatsara-Magha-pirnnimiyimh somagrahane-parvani. 

8.1194 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Angiras: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 13 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise of the 3rd February, A. D. 1273. 

37. — 8, 1200.—Jnser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 187, p.105. Date of a private inscription :— 


Svasti éri-vijayabhyudaya-Silivihana-saka-varsham 1200neya Bahudhanya-samvatsarada 
Chaitra-Suddha 1 Sukravara. 

S. 1200 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhafnya: Friday, 
5th March, A. D. 1278; the first u#thi of the bright half ended 20 h, 24 m. after mean sunrise. 
[This was the day of the Mésha-samkrinti which took place, by the Sirya-siddhénta 16 h, 
44 m., and by the Arya-siddhinta 14 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise. ] 

38, — 8, 1227. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Vélipur stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yadava Ramachandra : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti gt Saku 1227 1 Visvavasu-samvachchha(tsa)ré | Marga-su(6u)dha(ddha) 
5 Sémé. 

§, 1227 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viivavasu: Monday, 
92nd November, A. D, 1305; the 5th dithe of the bright half ended 3h. 16 m, after mean 
siinrise. : 

$9. — 8. 1801, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 356. Dambal copper-plate inscription of 
Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 

Sak-Abdé Sadlivihasya sahasréna tribhih gatail | 
ék-Adhikaig=cha ganité Siddharthé=bdé Snbhé din€ | 
Jya(jyai)shthyim Bhaumé nigsindth-dparagé .. . 

S. 1801 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddhaérthin: <A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Tuesday, Blst May, A. D. 1379, 20 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise. 

40, — $. 1801. — Palt, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No, 126; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 37. 
Harihar stone inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara :— 

'Saéi-kha-éikhi-chamdra-samité Saké Sidhdha(ddha)rththi(rtthi)-samjnité ch=ibdé [1*] 

Kirttike-masasya sita-dvidasyimn Bhaskaré varé [*]. 

5. 1801 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin : Sunday, 
23rd October, A. D. 1379; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 9 hb. 23 m. after megn sunrise, 

41.—§. 1882. — Pali, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 127; ante, Vol. XII. p. 914, No. 88. 
Harihar stone inscription of Dévariya I. of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Saké nétr-figni-vahn-fhdn-sawnkhy6é Vikru(kri)ti-nimaké [\*] 
varushé Nabhasya-dvadaéyim suklayim Somavaraké [*] 

§. 1882 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita : Monday, 
llth Angust, A.D. 1410; the 12th tztht of the bright half endéd 21 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

49, — §. 1858. — Ante, Vol. II. p. 858. Date on the colossal Jain statue at Karkala, in 
the South Kanara District :-— 
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(L. 5). — Svasti éri-Sakabhdpati-tri-Sara-vahn-indau Virédhbyadikrid’-varshé Phalguna- 
Saumyavara-dhavala-éri-dvadasi-tithau ... 

(L. 14), — Saka-varsha 1353... 

§. 1858 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit : Wednes- 
day, 18th February, A. D. 1482; the 12th éitht of the bright half ended 6h. after mean 
sunrise, 

43, —§, 1486. — As. Res. Vol. XX. pp. 22 and 37. Krishnapura stone inscription of 
Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Silivihana-Saka 1436... Bhava-sarhvatsara, Phalguna-suddha 3, Sukravara. 


§. 1486 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhiva: Friday, 
16th February, A. D, 1515; the third éth¢ of the bright half ended 22 h, after mean sunrise. 


44, — §. 1450. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 401. Krishnapura stone inscription of Krishnariya 
of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 41), — Saké sardaihé=chaturbhibr®=dasabhir=api Sataih sarhmité Sarvadariny= 
abdhé! Chaitr-Akhya-masé sita-Madana-tithan Jivavaré=ryamarkshé | 
S$. 1450 expired, which by the southern lIuni-solar system was Sarvadhérin : 
Thursday, 2nd April, A. D. 1528; the 13th (Madana) tithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 13 m,, 


and the nakshatra was Uttara-phalguni (the Aryamarksha) up to 12 h, 29 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


45. — 8.1451. — Hp. Ind, Vol. I. p. 399. Krishnapura stone inscription of Krishnaraya of 
Vijayanagara : — . 

(L. 1).— Svasti &ri-jayébhyudaya-Saélivihanafaka-varushamgalan 145lneya WVirddhi- 
sainvatsarada Vaisakha-Suda(ddha) 15 Sudala (. e. Sukravaradalla) ... 

(L. 22). — Viréddhi-samvatsarada Vaisikha én 15 Sudallai sémagra(gra)hana-panya- 
kaladali ... 


8.1451 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viréddhin: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Friday, 23rd April, A. D. 1529, 14h, 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


46.— 8. 1460. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 332, and Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 96. WHarihar stone 
inscription of Achyutariya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L, 15). — Silivahana-nirntte-éake-varwéa(rsha)-kram-Agate 1 
vyéma-tarkka-chatus-chathdra-sathkhyayi cha samanvité tI 
Vilazhbi-niimaké varshé misé Kirttika-naimani | 
paurnamasyiih sité pakshé varé Sasisutasya cha II 
Somdéparaga-samayé .. . 


S. 1460 expired, which hy the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba: A lunar 


eclipse, visible in‘ India, on Wednesday, 6th November, A. D. 1538, 15 h..19 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


47. — 8.1476. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 183; Mysore Inscr. No. 17, p. 25. 
Harihar inscription of Saddéivadéva of Vidyénagari (Vijayanagara) :— 


‘ Salivahana-Saka 1476 (in figures, 1. 4); Monday, the fourteenth day of the bright fort- 
night of Vaisikha.’ 


8. 14:76 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda: Monday, 
16th April, A. D. 1554; the 14th ¢ithé of the bright half ended 17 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 
a hn eet as ae iat ee a aes 


® Read Virédhakrid-. ® Read sirdhaisschaturbhir. 10 Read *dhdriny=abde. 
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48, — 8. 1508. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 28; ante, Vol. XII. p. 218, No. 74. 
Dévanhalli copper-plate inscription of Rahgariiya of Vijayanagara : — 





(L. 114). — Khyat-img-amhbara-bin-Emdu-ganité Saka-vatsaré | 

vatsaré Taran-abhikhyé misi Kirttika-nimani 
Pakshé valakshé punydyim paurnimdyith mahatithan | 
séméparaga-samayé ... 

S. 1506 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarana: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on the 7th November, A. D. 1584, 23 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise. 

49, — $. 1548. — Péli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 29; Mysore Inser. No. 136, p. 248. 
Nimogga copper-plate inscription of Rimadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Saka 1543 ( in words; 1. 18 of the first side ; véda, 3; ambudht, 4; sara, 5; and kshdn’, 1), 
the Durmati smivaisara ; Saturday, the third day of the bright fortnight of Vaigikha.’ 

§. 1548 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati: Saturday, 
14th April, A. D. 1621; the third thi of the bright half ended 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 

50. — 8. 1556. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 84, p. 66 (and No. 140, p. 111). Stone 
inscription of Chama Raja Vadeyar of Maistir : — 

Sri-Salivahana-Saka-varusha 1556neya BhAva-sathvatsarada Ashada(dha)-én 18 Sthiravara- 
Brahmayéga-dalu. 

S. 1556 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhava: Saturday, 
28th June, A. D. 1634; the 13th dthz of the bright half ended 22 h., and the yége was Brahman 
from 1 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

51.— 8. 1644, — Mysore Inscr. No. 168, p. 316. Tonnur copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnaraja of Maistir :— 

‘The Salivahana Saka year reckoned as véda, arnava, ritu, kshiti (1644) having passed, the 
year Subhakyit being current, in the month Miargagira, full moon, Tuesday, Brahma 
yoga, Ardr& nakshatra, Balava karana,...,. the moon being eclipsed in the constellation 
ander which Ramanuja was born’... 

§. 1644 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakyit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 16 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, llth December, A. D. 
1722, when the zakshatra was Ardr& from 5h, 55 m., the yéga Brahman from 10 h. 23 m,, 
and the karana Baélava from 16 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

52, — 8.1650. — Coorg Inser. No. 13, p. 20. Abbimatha copper-plate inscription ; date 
of a grant of the Coorg Raja Dodda Virappa Vadeyar: — 

Salivahana-Saka-varusha 1650ne Kilaka-sathvatsarada Karttika-Suddha 2 Budhavara- 
dallu. 

§. 1650 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: Wednesday, 
23rd October, A. D. ay the second titht of the bright half ended 17 h, 12 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

53, — 8.1683. — Péli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 87. Date in copper-plates from 
Maistir :— ’ 

‘Salivahana-Saka 1683 (in figures; 1. 1 of the first side), the Vishu samkvatsara ; Monday 
the first day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ r 

8. 1688 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vishu: Monday, 
6th April, N. 8, A, D. 1761; the first thi of the bright halt ended 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
[The Mésha-satkrinti took place on the 9th April, A, D, 1761.) 
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54,— 8. 1718. — Coorg Inser. No. 18, p. 20 (and No. 14, p. 22). Abbimatha (and 
Mahadévapura) copper-plate inscription of the Coorg Raja Vira Rajéndra Vadeyar : — 

Svasti éri-vijayibhyudaya-Salivihana-taka-varusha 1718ne varitaminaké salluva Nala- 
samvatsarada Chaitra-6u 1 Bhaérgavéra-dallu. 


8, 1718 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala: Friday, 8th April, 
N. S., A.D.1796; the first itht of the bright half ended 21 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. [The 
Mésha-sathkrinti took place on the 9th April, A. D. 1796.) 


(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights. 
[1l.] — Parnimanta Dates. 


55.\— 8. 726, — Ante, Vol. XI. p, 126, and Vol. XVII p. 141. Kanarese country copper- 
plate inscription of the Rashtrakita Gévinda ITI. : — 

(L. 1) — Sakanripa-kél-dttita-sathvatsaramgal=éIniir-i(i)rpatt-araneyi Subhénu embhi- 
(mba) varshada Vaisa(éd)kha-misa-krishna-paksha-paiichamé(mi)-Brihaspati(ti)varazh. 


S. 726 expired: Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 804; the 5th t#th: of the dark half of the 
pirnimdnia Vaisdkha ended 7h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. By the mean-sign system the 
4th April, A. D.804, fell inthe year Subh4nu which lasted from the 17th June, A. D. 808, to the 
12th June, A. D. 804, [The 5th wthi of the dark half of the amdnta Vaisikha ended 20 h. 41 m. 
after mean sunrise of Friday, 8rd May, A. D. 804; and by the southern luni-solar system 8. 726 
expired would be Térana. | 


56. — 8. 976. — Pali, Skr., and Old-Kan. Inser, No. 158. Balagfive stone inscription of 
the Western Chilukya Sémésvara I,: — 


‘Saka 976 (in figures, 1, 15), the Jaya sariwwateara ; Sunday, the day of the new-moon of the 
dark fortnight of Vaisakha,’ 


S. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system wasJaya: Sunday, 10th April, 
A. D, 1054; the 15th wthi of the dark half of the pirntmdnia Vaisikha ended 19 h. 37 m. after 
mean sunrise. [The 15th ttht of the dark half of the amdnia Vaisikha ended 6h. 12 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 10th May, A. D. 1054. Conipare below, No. 150.] 


57. — 8, 1818. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IV. p.115. Copper-plate inscription of Harihara II, 
of Vijayanagara : — 

Saké trayédasddhika-trisatéttara-sahasré gaté vartamins-Prajapati-saihvatsaré Vaisikha 
misé krishna-pakshé amivasyéyém Saumya-diné stryéparaga-punyakalé. 

5S. 1813 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prajapati: A solar 


eclipse, visible in India, 5 h, 49 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 5th April, A.D. 1391, 
which was the 15th of the dark half of the pirnimdnta Vaisikha. 


[2.}— AmAanta Dates. 


58. — 8. 589. — Inser. Sanserites du Cambodge, p. 74; ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48 Stone 
inseription at Vat Prey Vier!4 :— 


Yaté kalé Sakinith nava-tanu-vishayair=Mmadhayé shédaé-ihé 
Jivab=chapé=jq-stryy6 ....... maitram=indur... 


8. 589 expired: The 16th day of the lunar Madhava (Vaisikha) was the 15th April, 
‘A. D. 667, when the first tithi of the dark half of the amdnia Vaisikha ended 4 h.28 m. and 





11 The dates given under this heading will be specially considered below. 

%2 For the full wording of this date and an exact calculation of all its details see now M. A. Barth in Inger. 
Sanscrites de Campa ct du Cambodge, p. 592. I give the date here, merely, because it is the earliest available Saka 
date in a dark fortnight which shews the amdnta scheme of the lunar month and admits of verification, For az 
even, eaxhor améinta date from Cambodia (of Saka 548), see ante, Vol, XXI. Dp. 47. 
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when the moon was in Anurfdh& (the Maitra nakshatra) up to about 22 h. 20 m. after mean 
sunrise. On the same day the sun was in the sign Aja (Mésha), which it had entered on the 
2(th March, and Jupiter was in Chapa (Dhanuh), having entered that sign on the 20th 
January, A. D. 667. 

59. — 8. 788. — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 219, and Vol. XVII. p. 142. Sirir stone inscription 
of the Rashirakita Améghavarsha (‘Sarva) : — 

(L. 15). — Sakanripa-kil-atita-samhvatsaranhgal €]-nfir=enbhatt-entaneya Vyayam emba 
sainvatsarahh pravarttise Srimad-Amdghavarsha-Nripatuhga-nim-dikitani vijaya-riijya- 
pravardhamina-sathvatsaraigal avyatt-eradum uttar-Ottaramh rajy-ibhivriddhi salutt-ire ... . 
Jyéshtha-misad=amdseyum Adityavaram dge siryyagrahanad-andu. 

S$. 788 expired: A. solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 16th June, A.D. 866. This day fell in the year Vyaya by both systems ; for by the 
mean-sign system Vyaya lasted from the 23rd September, A. D. 865, to the 19th September, 
A. D. 866; and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya was S. 788 expired. 

60. — 8. 810. — Anie, Vol. XIII. p. 69, and Vol. XVII. p. 90. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakita Mahdsimantddhipatt Krishnaraja Il. of Gujarat: — 

(Plate ii. b, 1, 11). — Sakanripa-kél-dtita-sarhvatsara-Satéshv=ashtasu das-dttaréshu Chaitré= 
mavisya[yimn] siryagrahana-parvani. 

S, 810 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 2 h, 40 m. after mean sunrise of the 
15th April, A. D. 888. 

61. — 8. 867. — Ante, Vol. I. p. 209. Sal6tgi stone inscription of the reign of the 
Rishtrakita Krishna TIT.: — 

(L. 8). — Saka-kilad=gat-Avd4(bdé)nah sasaptadhikashashtishu 

faiéshv-ashtasu tivatsu saminim=ankaté=pi cha 
varttamané Plavang-Avdé(bdé)... 

(L. 45). ~ Parvvékté varttaman-Avdé(bdé) maisé Bhadrapadé=mchité 

pitri-parvvani tasy=aiva Kujavaréna samyuté 
siryyagrahana-kilé tn madhyagé cha divakaré. 

S. 867 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 9th September, A. D. 945. The year Plavanga, by the mean-sign system, did not 
commence till the 17th October, A. D. 945, and it is therefore clear that the donation, to which 
the date in line 45 refers, was made some time before the date, referred to in line 3, when the 
inscription was put up. [By the southern luni-solar system Plavaiga would be 8. 869 expired.] 

62. — 8, 867. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 16, and Vol. XIX. p. 102. Date of the accession of 
the Eastern Chalukya Amma II., from a copper-plate inscription of his: — 

(L. 81), — Giri-rasa-vasu-sathkhy-dibdé Saka-samay€ Marggasirsha-mésé=smin [{*] 

krishna-trayédafa-diné Bhriguvaré Maitra-nakshatré {| 
Dhanushi ravau ghata-lagné dvddasa-varsha(rsh€) tu janmanah ... . 


S867 expired : Friday, 5th December, A. D. 945; the 13th tthé of the dark half ended 
10 h. 8 m., and the nakshatra was Anurédhé (the Maitra nakshaira) up to 7h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise; and the sun was in the sign Dhanuh which it had entered on the 28rd 
November, A. D. 945. 

. 63. ~B. 803. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 256. Adaraguiichi stone inscription of the Rishtra- 

kite Kottiga (Khotika) : — - 

(L. 7). — Sa(éa)kanripa-kAl-Atita-samvachchha (tsa) ra-sa(ga)tangal=-entu nira tombhatta- 
miraneya Prajipeti-sa[th*]vachchha(tsa)rah  saluttam-ire tad(d-) va(-va)rsh-abhya (bhya)- 
ntarad=Ashva(sve)ynjad=amavise Adityavara shryyagrahana, 
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S. 893 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prajdpati: <A solar 
eclipse, Visible in India, 2h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 22nd October, A. D. 971, 
[By the mean-sign system Prajapati had ended on the 3rd July, A. D. 970, before the com- 
mencement of §. 898 expired. ] 

64. — 8. 904, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 57, p. 55; ante, Vol, XX. p. 35. Date 
of the death of the Rashtrakita Indrarija :— 

Vanadhi-nabh6-nidhi-pramita-samkhyé(khya-)Sak-dvanipila-kélamam 
neneyise Chitrabhinu parivarttise Chaitra-sitétar-ashtami- | 
dina-ynuta-Somavaradol .... 

S. 904 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhinu: Monday, 
20th March, A. D. 982; the 8th tht of the dark half ended 22 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise. 
[By the mean-sign system Chitrabhinu had ended on the 18th May, A. D. 981, before the 


commencement of 8. 904 expired.—The Mésha-sathkranti took place on the 28rd March, 
A. D. 982.1 


65. — 8. 972. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 202, and Vol, XVIII. p. 91. Surat copper-plate 
inscription of the Chaulukya Triléchanapéla of Latadésa: — 
(Plate iii, 1. 8), — Saké nava-sa(Sa)tair=yukté dvisaptaty-adbiké tatha [1*] 
Vikrité vatsaré Paushé misé pakshé cha timi(ma)sé It 
Amivisya-tithau sirya-parvvany=Angaravaraké [1*] 
S. 972 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita : A solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 10 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 15th January, A. D, 1051. 


66. — 8S. 991. — Hp. Ind. Vol. II. p. 227, Waghli stone inscription of the reign of the 
Yadava Séunachandra II, : — 
(L. 9). — Rapa-Namd-imka-tulyd tu 991 Sake-kilasya bhipatan [1*] 
Saumya-sathvatear-Ashidha-ravigrahana-parvvani || 
S. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 0 h.31 m. after mean sunrise of the 21st July, A. D. 1069, 
67. — 8, 1047. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 56. Naréndra inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. : — 
Saka-varshamh 1047neya Visv&(sva)vasu-samvatsarada [Bha|drapada-ba 13 Sukravara 
mahatithi-yugadiy-amdu. 
8. 1047 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Visvavasu: Friday, 
28th August, A. D, 1125; the 18th ¢itht of the dark half ended 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise. 
68. — 8. 1050. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 54, p. 47. Date of the death of 
Mallishéna : — 
Naké Sinya-éar-Ambar-Avani-mité sathvatsaré Kila ké 
miasé Philouniké tritiya-divasé viré *sit€ Bhiskaré | 
Svétau......, madhyébné .... 
8. 1050 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: Sunday, 


10th March, A. D. 1129; the third étihi of the dark half ended 21 h, 16 m., and the nakshaira 
was §vati up to 15 h, 46 m, after mean sunrise, 


69. — 8S. 1096. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 127, Hulgiir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Soméévara : — 


(L. 40). — ‘Saka-varshada 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Margagira-bahulad~ama(mé)vasyé 
Mangalavara siryagrabanad-andu, | 
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8. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: A solar eclipse, 
Visible in India, 6 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 26th November, A. D. 1174, 


70. — 8. 1112. — Ante, Vol. Xl. p. 209, No, 25. A Kolhapur inscription of the ‘Silihfra 
Bhoja IT.: — 





' (l, 2), — Sakanripa-kilad=frabhya varshéshu dvadagéttora-éatidhika-cahasréshu nivritit- 
shu § varttamina-Sadhérana-sathvatsar-intarggata-Pushya-bahula-dy idagyimh Bhaumavaré 
bhanér=uttaréyana-sarmhkramana- -parvvani. 


In 8. 1112 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharana, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 14h. 2 m, after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1190, during the 12th fitht of the dark half which ended 19 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. ‘Thor another, irregular date in the same inscription see below, No. 191.] 


71.— SS. 1118. — From Dr, Fleet’s impression. Gadag stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yadava Bhillama: — 

(L. 18). — Sakanripa-kél-itita-samhvatsara-gatéshu tray ddasidhikéshv=ékidagasn varttaména- 
Virédhakrit-samvatsar-Amtargata-J yéshth-imivisyiyam=Adityavaré stryagrahané. 

S. 1118 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 28rd June, A. D. 1191. 

72. — 8.1118. — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 109. Chandadimpur inscription of 


the Great Chieftain Vira-Vikramiditya of the lineage of Chandragupta, and his Ndyake 
Khandéya-Kiara-Kiaméyanayaka :-— 

‘Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 72), the Virédhikrit smiwvatsara; the day of the new-moon of 
MArgasirsha ; at the time of am eclipse of the sun.’ 


8S. 1118 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h, 59 m. after mean sunrise of the 18th December, A. D, 1191. 


73. — 8S. 1187. — Pdi, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 201. Balagithve stone inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yadava Singhana II.: — 

‘Saka 1137 (in figures, 1. 23), the Yuva sathvatsara, Thursday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhadrapada,.’ 


S. 1187 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan: Thursday, 
24th September, A. D. 1215; the Lith isthe of the dark half ended 21 h.36 m, after mean 
Sunrise. 


74, —8. 1189. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 128, Hulgir stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yadava Mahidéva: — 


(L. 15). — Saka-varshada 1189neya Prabhava-samvatsarada Jyéshtha-ba 30 Budhavara 
siryagrahanad-andu. 


In 8. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system.was.Prabhavea, Jyaishtha 
was intercalary ; and there was a solar eclipse, visible in India, 8 h. 35 m. after mean sunrise 
of Wednesday, 25th May, A. D. 1267, which was the 15th of the dark half of the first 
Jyaishthe. — 

75.—8, 1238. — ae at Svacaue Belgola, No. 41, p. 11. Date of the death of’ Subha- 
chandra : — 

PofichatrithSat-satiyute-Satadvay-Adhike- sohasra-nute-varshéshu 1 
vritiéshn Saka-nripasya tu kalé vistir ‘nna-vilasad-arnnavanémau {I 
Pramédi-vatsaré misé Srivané tanum atyajat | 
Vakré krishna-chaturddagyat Subhachandré mahiyatih i 
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§. 1235 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramadin: Tuesday, 
21st August, A. D. 1818; the Mth tzhe of the dark half ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise, 

"6, — 8, 1295. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java: —~ 

Sakavarshatita 1295, Asujimisa, tithi trayédasi krishnapaksha .... Su-vara (3, ¢. 
Sukra-v4ra). 

8. 1295 expired : Friday, 14th October, A. D. 1873; the 18th tithi of the dark half ended 
20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

77. — 8. 1807. — Hultzsch, Sowth-Ind. Insor. Vol. I.p. 157. Inscription on a lamp-pillar 
at Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 86). — Saka-varshé 1307 pravaritamané Krédhana-vatsaré Phalguna-misé krishna- 
pakshé dvitiyiyim tithan Sukravazé. 


§. 1807 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krédhana: Friday, 
16th February, A. D. 1886; the second 7itht of the dark half commenced 0 h. 17 m. before 
mean sunrise of this Friday and ended 0 h, 43 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

78, —~ 8. 1881, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 106, p. 80. Date of a private inscrip~ 
tion :— 

Saka-varusha 1388lneya Virdédhi-samvatsarada Chaitra-ba 5 Gu (4 e, Guruv&ra). 


§. 1881 expired, which by the southern Iuni-solar system was Viréddhin : Thursday, 
4th April, A, D. 1409 ; the 5th tthe of the dark half ended 23 h, 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


79, — 8, 1565. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 142, p. 112. Date of the death of 
Charakirti: — 
Sri-Sakavarusha 1565neya 
Srtmach-Charu-sukirti-pandita-yatih Sbhanu-saihvatsaré 
misé Pushya-chaturddaési-tithi-varé krishné supakshé mah&n t 
madhyahné vara-Miila-bhé cha(?)karané Bharggavyavar6 Dhri(dhru)vé 
yogé svargga-purain jagdma matiman(mims=)traividya-chakréSvarah It 
8.1565 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhanu: Friday, 
29th December (the day of the Uttarfiiyana-samkranti), A, D. 1643; the 14th ith: of the dark 


half and the karena ‘Sakuni ended 19 h, 54 m., and the nakshatra was Mila up to 11 h. 10 m,, 
and the yéga Dhruva up to 5 h. 16 m, after mean sunrise. 


80. — 8. 1781. — Inser. at Sravana Belgota, No. 72, p.61. Date of the death of Adita- 
kirtidéva : — 

Salivihana-éakabdih 178lneya Sukla-ndma-sathvatsarada Bhadrapada-ba 4 Budhavara- 
Galli. 


8.1781 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla: Wednesday, 
27th September, N.S., A. D. 1809; the 4th tthi of the dark half ended 19 h, 36 m. alter mean 


sunrise. 
81, — 8, 1739. — Ooorg Inscr. No. 17, p. 25. Morkara copper-plate inscription of the 
Coorg Raja Linga Rajéndra Vadeyar : — 
Silivihana-éaka-varsha 1739ney Tsvara-sathvatsarada Jéshtha-bahula bidigeyu Bhanu- 
varekké Kali-dina 1796 392 ne... 


8.1739 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was fsvara : Sunday, ist June, 


N.5S., A. D. 1817, which was the day of the a 1796 392; the second tithi of the dark 
half ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
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[The same inscription also has the date: Vikrama-sathvatsarada Chaitra-Suddha dvAdastyu 
Bhéinuvarada varige varusha 2 tingala 9 dina 25 Kali-dina 1797 421ne, corresponding, for 
‘S. 1742 expired = Vikrama, to Sunday, 26th March, N. §,, A. D. 1820, which was the day of 
the Kaliynga 1797 421.] 


82,-— S. 1748. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 98, p. 74. Date from the reign of 
Krishnaraja Vadeyar of Maisir : — 

‘Silivihana-Saka-varusha 1748neya sanda varttaminakke saluva Vyaya-nima-samvatsarada 
Phalguna-ba 5 Bhanuvaradalu. 


S. 1748 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya: Sunday, 18th 
March, N,S., A. D, 1827; the 5th tithi of the dark half ended 3 h, 12 m. after mean sunrise. 


2,— Dates in Current Years, 


(a). —- Dates in Bright Fortnights, 
83, — 8S, 1082. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XIII. p. 3, Talalea copper-plate inscription of 
the Silahira Gandaridityadéva : — 
Sakanripa-kél-dtita-dvatrithiad-ottara-sahasré Virddhi-sathvatsaré Migha-énddha-dagamyam 
Mamegalavar6. 
S. 1032 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhin : Tuesday, 


Ist February, A. D. 1110; the 10th éitht of the bright half ended 11h. 58m. after mean 
sunrise. 


[The same inscription contains the date: tat-samvatsar-dparitana-Vikrita-samvatsara- 
Vaisdkha-paurnamaésyém sOmagrahana-parvani, corresponding, for 8. 1038 current, which by 
the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, to the 5th May, A. D. 1110, when there was 
a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise. } 


84, — 8. 1051. — Anie, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 57. An Inglésvar inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Sémésvara ITI.: — 

Sakha(ka)-varusha 105lneya Kilaka-samvatsarada Karttika-paurgpnamdseyol sémagra- 
hana-nimittam. 

S. 1051 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, 20 h. after mean sunrise of the 8th November, A. D, 1128. 


85. — 8. 1065. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 317, Miraj stone inscription of the Siléhara 
Vijayidityadéva : — 

(L. 19). — (Saka j-varsha 1065neya Dumdubhi-samwvatsarada Bhadrapada-su(su)dhdha- 
(ddha) 2(aléered to 6) Sukravarad-amdu. 


$. 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1142; the 6th dthe of the bright half ended 12 h. 33 m, after mean sunrise. 


86. — 8, 1065, — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Kélhépur stone inscription of the 
Silahara Vijayadityadéva : — 

(L. 16). — Saka-varshéshu pathchashashty-uttara-sahasra-pramitéshv=atitéshu pravartta- 
mina-Durmdubhi-samhvatsara-Magha-misa-paurnmmamasyam Sdémavaré sémagrahana-parvva- 
nimittam. 

§. 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 17 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, ist February, A. D. 1143. 


87, —S. 1068. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 50, p, 38. Date of the death of Prabhi- 
chandra-siddhantadéva : — 


Sa(éa)ka-varshamh §§ 1068neya Krédhan-samhvatsarada Aévija-su(§a)ddha-dasami 
Brihavarad-andu Dhanur-llagnada pairvvihnad [a]. 
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§.1068 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krédhana: Thursday, 
27th September, A. D. 1145; the 10th thi of the bright half ended 16 bh. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


ss. — 8.1073. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Bamanistone inscription of the Silahara 
Vijay adityadéva : — , 

(lu. 12), — Saka-varshéshu trisaptaty-uttara-sahasra-pramitéshv=atitéshu amkaté=pi 1073 
pravarttamins-Praméda-sathvatsera-Bhidrapada-paurynamasi-Sukravar6 sémagrahana- 
parvva-nimittam. 


§. 1078 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramdéda: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 20 h, 6 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 6th Scptember, A. D. 1150. 


89 —§. 1099. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No, 42, p 14, Date of the death of Naya- 
kirtidéva : — | 
Saké randhra-nava-dyu-chandramasi Durmmukhy-akhya-samvatsar€é 
Vaistkhé dhavalé chaturddaga-diné varé cha Siryaétmajé | 
pirvvaihné praharé gaté ‘rddha-sabité... 


§. 1099 current, which by the southern lnni-solar system was Durmukha: Saturday, 
24th April, A. D. 1176; the 14th tiths of the bright half ended 15 h. after mean sunrise. 


90, — §. 1127. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 286. Kalholi Jain temple inscription of 
the Ratta chiefs Kartavirya IV. and Mallikarjuna :— 

‘In the Saka year 1127, the Raktakshi samvatsara, on Saturday, the sccond lunar day of 
the bright fortnight of. the month Paushya, at the time of the’sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north.’ 


In §, 1127 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktaksha, the 
second iztht of the bright half of Pansha ended 4h, 32 m., and tho Uttar&éyana-samkranti 
took place 4h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th Decomber, A. D. 1204, 


91, —§8. 1181. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 247. Bhdj copper-plate inscription of the Ratta 
ehief Kirtavirya [V.: — 

(lL. 97). — Sakanripa-kalasy=aikatri(tri)méad-utiara-sat-Adhika-sahasratamasya Vibha- 
va-samvatsarasya Karttika-misasya gukla-dvadasyith Budhavara-samanvitiyam. 


8. 1181 currezit, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava: Wednesday, 
22nd October, A. D. 1208; the 12th tthe of the bright half ended 12 h. 45 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


92, — 8. 1197. — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 236; Mysore Inscr. No. 120, p. 219. 
Haldbid memorial tablet: — ; 


‘Saka 1197 (in figures, 1. 8), the Bhava sariwatsara ; Wednesday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada.’ 


8.1197 current, which by the southern luni-solar .system was Bhava: Wednesday, 


15th August, A. D. 1274; the 12th witht of the bright half ended 20 h. 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


93.— 85. 1109. From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Sidnirle inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yadava Ramachandra :— 


(L. 18). — Saka-varshéshu 1199 rathdhr-dihka-Rudra-pramitéshu gatéshu varttamdna- 
DhAtri-sarvatsar-Amn(i)ntargata-Srivana-pienpimayim Séma-diné yajhépavita-parvani. 


8. 1199 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dhatri: Monday, 27th 
July, A. D. 1276 ; the full-moon zithi ended 4h, 58 m. after mean sunrise. 


94, — 8, 1205. — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 129, p.97. Date of a private inscription: — 
Sa(sa)ka-varshamh 1205neya Chitrabhanu-samvatsara Sravana-su 10 Bridandu. 
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§. 1205 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhanu: Thurs- 
day, 16th Joly, A. D. 1282 ; the 10th éithi of the bright half ended 20h. 16 m. after mean sun- 
rise. 


95, — 5S. 1295. — Inscr. ai Sravana Belgola, No.111,p.86. Date of a private inscription :— 
‘Saka-varsha 1295 Paridhévi-samvaisara-V aisikha-Suddha 3 Budhavara. 


5. 1295 current, which’by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin : Wednesday, 
7th April, A. D. 1372; the third éithi of the bright half ended 11 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 


96. — S. 1855. — Inser. at Sravana Belgota, No. 108, p. 85. The tomb of the Jaina 
‘Srutamuni was set up: — 


Ishnu-Sara-sikhi-vid hu-mita-Saka-Paridhévi-éarad-dvitiyag-Ashadhé | 
sita-navami-Vidhudin-édayajushi sa-Visakhé pratishthit=tyam=iha |! 
In $. 1855 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridb4vin, Ashadha 
was intercalary ;!3 and the 9th tht of the bright half of the second Ash&dha ended 4 h. 


11 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th July, A. D. 1432, when the nakshaira was Visakha 
up t0 17h. 4m. after mean sunrise. 


97. — 8. 1455. — Anite, Vol. V. p. 19. Badami inscription of the time of Achyntariya of 
Vijayanagara :— 


(L. 4). — Svasti éri-jayabhyudaya-Salivahana-gaka-varsha 1455neya Nathdana-satmvat 
sarada Jé(jyé)shtha-su 5 Guruvaradalu. 


§. 1455 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nandana: Thursday, 
9th May, A. D. 1532; the 5th ith of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 


(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights. 
{l.] — Pairnimanta Dates: None. - 
[2.] —- Amanta Dates. 


98. — 8S, 948.—Anie, Vol. XVII. p. 120 (and Vol. XVI, p. 43). Kalas-Budraikh copper- 
plate inscription of the Yadava Bhillama JIL: — 
(L. 14), — Sakanripa-kal-dtita-samvatsara-gatéshu navasv=ashtachatvari[th* |Sad-adhik[é*]. 
shv=-anhkatd=pi 1 948 11 Krédhana-samvatsara-Kirttika-samjat-Adityagrahané, 

S. 948 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Krédhana: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd November, A. D. 1025. 

99, — 8. 1042, — Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 49, p. 28. Date of the death of 
Démiyyaka: — 

Sa(éa)ka-varusha 1042neya VikAri-sarhvatsarada Philguna-bahula 11 Brihavérad-andu. 

§. 1042 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikarin: Thursday, 
26th February, A. D. 1120; the llth tht of the dark half ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise. 

100. —- 8. 1104, — Anite, Vol. XIV. p. 19. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription at 
Térdal : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(Sa)ka-varshath ll04neya Plava-sarinvatsarada Aévayuje-bahula 3 Adiva- 
radaluw. 


8, 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plava: Sunday, 
27th September, A. D. 1181; the third ditht of the dark half ended 16 h. 5 m. after mean 


sunrise. 


48 See anie, Vol. XIX. p. 356, No. 157. . 
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101. — 8, 1110. — Ante, Vol. XII. p.97. Toragal inscription of the Mahdmandalésvara 
Barma :— 


(L. 33). — Sa(éa)ka-varshazh 1110neya Plavazhga-samvatsarada Pufya(shya)-bahula 10 
Vaddavarav-uttarayana-sarhkramana-vyatipitadala. 

In §. 1110 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the 
Uttarsyana-samkranti took place 19 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A.D, 1187, during the 10th dithi of the dark half, which ended 15h. 5m, after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 26th December, A. D. 1187. 


102. — §. 11386. — Jour. Bo. ds. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 7; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Khédrapur 
stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Singhana II.:— 

(L. 8). — Srt-Saka-varshé 1136 Srimukha-sathvatsaré Chaitré strya~parba(rva)ni 
Soma-diné. 

S.1186 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srimukha: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 22nd April, A. D. 1213. 
[The same date in a Halébid inscription of the Hoysala Viraballila, Pdéli, Skr. and Old-Kan. 
Tascr, No. 284. ] 


108. —8. 1151. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. IIL. p. 113; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. 
X.p. 282. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription of the Ratta chief Lakshmidéva at 
Saundatti : — 


 (L. 64). — Saka-varshath 1151neya Sarvvadhéri-sathvatsarada Ashidhad=ama(ma) vise 
Sémavérad=athdina sarvvagrasi-siryyagrahanad=utiama-tithiyol. 


§. 1151 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadharin: A total 
solar eclipse, Visible in India, 6 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 3rd July, A. D. 1228. 


104. — 8, 1172. — Ante, Vol, XXI. p. 201. Katichipura Hkamranitha stone inscription of 
Ganapati :— 


(L. 18). — Sakébdé tu dvisaptaty-adhika-Niva-Sata-khyAta-samkhyana-miné 
Saumy-ibdé Sréshtha-masé bahula-Hari-diné Bhaumav&ré samé=hni | 


8. 1172 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Tuesday, 8th 
June, A, D, 1249; the 11th (Hari) éizhi of the dark half ended 13 h, 23 m. after mean sunrise. 


105. — 5. 1175.—- Mysore Inscr. No. 171, p. 822. Bangalore Museum copper-plate 
inscription of the Hoysala Sémésvara :— 


‘The Saka year 1175, the year Paridhavin, the month Philguna, new-moon day, during 
an eclipse of the sun.’ 


S. 1175 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridh4vin: A solar 
eclipse, Visible in India, 10 h. 50 m, after mean sunrise of the Ist March, A. D. 1253. 


3, — Dates in Expired or Current Years.44 
[1.] —A Parnimanta Date. 
; 106, — 8. 534.—Ante, Vol. VI. p. 73; Vol. XVI. p. 109; Vol. XVII. p. 141; and 
Vol. XX. p.3. Haidardbad copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya, Pulikééin IT. : — 


(L. 11). — dtmanah pravarddhamfna-rijyabhishéka-sathvatsaré trittyé Sakanripati-sarhvat- 


sara-Satéshu chatustrimé-Adhikéshu pafichasv=atitéshu Bhidrapad-imavasyiyah stryyagrahana- 
nimittam, 


ane eetpiseneeserapnenssnanes 
14 The question as to which of the possible equivalents of the original date sh its 
; ould b 

equivalent will be considered below. eo zemerde, 2: paras tue 
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S. 584 current: A partial solar eclipse, not visible in India, 21 h. 17 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 13th August, A. D. 611, which was the 15th of the dark half of the pérnimdnta 
Bhidrapada. 


§. 584 expired: A total solar eclipse, not visible in India, 14h. 15 m. after mean suu- 
rise of the 2nd August, A. D. 612, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the pirnimdnta 
Bhadrapada. 


[2.] — Amaénta Dates. 


107. — 8S. 716. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Paithan copper-plate inscription of the 
Rashtrakite Govinda III. : — 


(L. 60). — Sakanripa-kél-dttta-sathvatsara-sa(éa)tésha saptamu(su) jé(sh6)das-éttarésho 
Vaisikha-va(ba)hul-imivasyam=adityagrahana-parvvani. 

5. 716 current: A circular solar eclipse, not visible in India, 17 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 14th May, A. D. 793, which was the 15th of the dark half of the aménia Vaiéakha. 


S. 716 expired : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 3 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 4th May, A, D. 794, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the aménta Vaisikha. 


108. — 8. 780. — Anée, Vol. VI. p. 68, and Vol. XVI, p. 74. Radhanpur copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakita, Govinda III. : — 

(L. 58). — Sakanripa-kél-Atita-samhvatsara-Satésho saptasu trithfad-uttaréshu Sarvajin- 
nimni samvatsaré Sravana-babula-a(1-4)mavisyam siryagrahane-parvani. 

8. '730 current: A total solar eclipse, not visible inIndia, 10h. 35m. after mean sunrise 
of the 7th August, A, D. 807, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnia Sravana. 


8. 780 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h.17 m. after mean snnrise of 
the 27th July, A. D. 808, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Sravana. 


By the southern luni-solar system Sarvajit was §. 730 current; and by the mean-sign. 
system Sarvajit lasted from the 3lst May, A.D. 807, to the 26th May, A. D. 808, and 
accordingly was current on the 7th August, A. D. 807, and at the commencement of 5S, 739 
expired, but not on the 27th July, A. D. 808. 


109. — 8. 789, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 185, and Vol. XVIII. p. 56. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakiita, Mahdsémantédht pati Dharivarsha Dhruvardja IIL. of Gujarat: — 

(L. 64). — Sakanripa-kél-atita-sathvaisara-Satéshu saptasv-éku(k6)nanavaty-adhikéshv- 
aikatah samnvat 789 Jyéshth-imaivasyiiyam adityagrahana-parvvani. 

S$. 789 current: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 16th June, A. D. 866, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha. 


S.'789 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1h. 56 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 6th June, A. D. 867, which also was the 15th of.the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha. , 


B. — DATES IN SOLAB MONTHS. 
All in Expired Years. 


110. — 8. 944, — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 53, and Vol. XIX. p. 129. Korumelli copper-plate 
inscription of the Hastern Chalukya Rajarija II; date of his accession : — 
(L. 65). — Y6 rakshituth vasumatim Saka-vatsaréshu 
véd-Aimburiéi-nidhi-varttisha Siznhagé=rKké [1 *] 
krishna-dvitiya-divavas'5-Ottarabhadrikéyam 
varé Gurér=vvaniji lagna-varé=bhishiktah 


a a a ace eaa ieee 


15 Read -divas-. 
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In 8. 944 expired the Simha-samkranti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada 
commenced) 20h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 1022; and the day of the 
date is Thursday, 16th August, A. D. 1022, when the second ditht of the dark half (of the 
amdnta Bhadrapada) ended 10h, 55 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapad4 up to 
16 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 


Ill. — 8. 999. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p, 168. Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantavarman Chédagaigadéva ; date of his accession : —~ 
(L. 30). — Sik-Avdé(bdé) Nanda-randhra-grahagana-ganité Kumbha-sarhsthé dindsé 
guklé pakshé tri(tri)tiya-yuji Ravija-diné Révati-bhé nriyugmé 
lagmé(gn€) ... 


In 8. 999 expired the Kumbhe-sathkranti took place (and the solar Phalguna 
commenced) 19 h. 12 m, after mean sunrise of the 22nd January, A. D. 1078; and the day of 
the date is Saturday, 17th Febraary, A. D.1078, when the third ‘thi of the bright half (of the 
lunar Phalguna) ended 21 h, 23 m., and the nakshaira was Révati up to 19 h. 3 m, after mean 
sunrise, 


112, — 8, 1003. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 164. Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantavarman Chidagangadéva : — 

(L. 40). — Haranayana-viyad-gagana-chandra-ganité Sik-Avdé(bdé) Mésham4sa-krishn- 
ishtamyim=Adityavaré. 

In 8. 1008 expired the Mésha-sarhkranti took place (and the solar VaigAkha commenced) 
17 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd March, A. D. 1081; and the day of the date is 
Sunday, 4th April, A. D. 1081, when the 8th t#ithi of the dark half (of the amdnta Chaitra) 
ended 12 h. 37 m. after mean sunrise. 


113, — 8. 1847. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inser. Vol. I. p. 84. Inscription inside the front 
Gépura of the Virizichipnram temple : — 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Anusham (i. e. Anuradha), which corresponds to Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunar day, the 8rd (solar day) of the month of Panguni (1, e. Phalguni) of the 
Visvavasu year, which was current after the Saka year 1847 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1847 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Visvavasu, the month 
Panguni (i. ¢. the solar Chaitra) commenced 15h. 42m. after mean sunrise of the 24th 
February, A. D. 1426; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 27th February, A. D. 1426, when 
the 6th dithd of the dark half (of the aménta Phalguna) ended 20 h. 80 m., and the nakshatra 
was Anuradhé for about 23 h. after mean sunrise, 


114, — 8. 1871. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inser, Vol. 1. p- 111. Inscription on the east wall 
of the Sémandthéévara temple at Padavédu :— 


‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttiradam (i. e. Uttarashadha), which corresponds to 
the yiga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirtee nth lunar day of the former half of the 
month of Simha of the Sukla year, which was current after the Saka year 1371 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1871 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the Sirnha- 
Samkranti took place (and the solar Bhadrapada commenced) 8 h. 80 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 30th July, A. D. 1449; and the day of the date is Saturday, 2nd August, A. D. 1449, when 
the 13th tithé of the bright half (of the lunar Sravana) ended 8 h. 43 m., and when the nakshatra 
was Uttarashadha for 10 h. 30 m., and the yéga Ayushmat for 4h. 54 m, after mean sunrise 


115. — 8, 1471. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 85. Inscription on a stone, built, 
into the floor of the court-yard of the Virifichipuram temple : — . 
‘On Thursday, the day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corresponds to the seventh 


lunar day of the former half of the month of Mésha of the Saumysa year, which was current 
after the Siliviha-Saka year 1471 (had jassed).’ 
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In 8. 1471 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the Mésha- 
samnkranti took place (and the solar Vaisikha commenced) 19h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27th March, A, D. 1549; and the day of the date is Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 1540, when 
the 7th dith¢ of the bright half (of the lunar Vaigsakha) ended 14h, 44 m., and the nekshaira was 
Punarvasu up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 


116. — 8. 1488. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 70. Inscription on a stone at 
Arappakkam : — 

‘On Wednesday, the twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month of Kumbha of the 
Akshaya saviwvatsara, which was current after the Saka year 1488 (had passed).’ 


In 8. 1488 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Akshaya (or Kshaya), 
the Kumbha-sarhkranti took place (and the solar Philguna commenced) 7h. 58m, after 
mean sunrise of the 27th January, A. D. 1567; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 
5ih February, A. D. 1567, when the 12th ditht of the dark half (of the amdnta Magha) ended 
90 h. 54m. after mean sunrise. 


117. — 8. 1589. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol.TV. p. 77. RéaméSvaram copper-plate 
inscription : — 

‘In the year Plavatga, current after 1589 of the Silivahana-Saka had elapsed, .... 
on Thursday, the third lunar day of the light fortnight of the month of Vaiyasi, and in the 
asterism of Pika (Pushya), Kanda yiga and Karasava (?) karana,’ 


In 8. 1589 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavanga, the month 
Vaiyabi (i. ¢. the solar Jyaishtha) commenced 6 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th April, 
A. D. 1667; and the day of thé date is Thursday, 16th May, A. D. 1667, when the third tith: of 
the bright half (of the. lunar Jyaishtha) and the ‘arana Gara ended 1 h. 51 m, and when the 
nakshatra was Pushya’® after 21h. 40 m., and the yéga Ganda up to 9h. 10m. after mean 
sunrise. 


118. —S. 1636. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 85. A Sétupati copper-plate 
inscription in the Réimésvaram temple : — 

‘In the year Jaya, current after 1636 of the Salivihana-Saka had elapsed, on. . . Monday 
the tenth lunar day, and the first day of the month of Sittirai, in the asterism of Sravana 
and in the Subha yéga and the Subha Larara.’ 


In 8. 1636 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the month 
Sittirai (7. e, the solar Vaisikha) commenced on Monday, 29th March, A. D. 1714, by the Sirya- 
siddhanta 12 h. 21 m., and by the Arya-siddhinta 9h. 35 m. after mean sunrise. By the 
Arya-siddhanta, therefore, this Monday was the first day of Sittirai; and on the same day 
the 10th tithi of the dark half (of the aménia Chaitra) ended 21 h., and the nakshatra was 
Sravana up to 9 h, 12 m., and the yéga Bubha from 9 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise.’ 

119. —8. 1637. — Arch. Survey of South, India, Vol. IV. p. 88, Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription in the Ram€svaram temple: — 

‘In the year Manmatha, current after the 1637th year of the SAlivahana-Saka era had 
elapsed, on . . . Monday the third lunar day, and the 2nd day of the month of Masi, and in 
the asterism of Uttiram’ (4. e Uttara-phalguni). 

In &. 1687 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 
month Masi (é. ¢, the solar Philguna) commenced 21h. 17 m. after moan sunrise of Saturday, 
Q8th January, A.D. 1716. The second day of Masi, therefore, was Monday, 30th January, 
A. D, 1716; and on this day the third ttht of the dark half (of the amdnita Migha) ended 13th. 
48 m., and the nakshatra was Uttara-phalguni up to 16 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise, 


16 The nakehatra preceding Pushya is Punarvasn. 17 There is no karana named Subha, 
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120. —8. 1655. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. TV. p. 91. Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription : — 


‘ At the auspicious time of the lunar eclipse that occurred on the 10th lunar!§ day of the 
month of Kattikai of the year Piramatishsa which is current after 1655 of the Salivahana- 
Saka had elapsed, on Saturday, when the time of full moon, the asterism of ROhini... .are 
in conjunction.’ 


In §. 1655 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was PramAdin, the month 
Karttigai (7. ¢. the solar Margagira) commenced 5h, 38m. after mean sunrise of the first 
November, A. D. 1783, The 10th day of KaAritigai, therefore, was Saturday, 10th November, 
A. D. 1733; and on this day (the full-moon day of the lunar Karttika) there was a lanar 
eclipse, visible in India, at 11 h. 42 m., and the nakshatra was Réhini from about 18 h. 47 m, 
after mean sunrise. 


121. — 5. 1658, — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. TV. p. 97. Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription: — 

‘On... the Tai new-moon day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushya, .. . of the 
year Nala current after 1658 of the Salivaéhana era, in the Sravana asterism, in the good yoga 
named Birummiyaydga (?) and in the good karana of Karulakarana (?).’ 


In 8, 1658 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala, the month 
Tai (7. e. the solar Magha) commenced 20 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th December, 
A. D. 1786; and the day of the date is the 19th January, A. D. 1787, when the new-moon itthi 
of the amdnta Pausha and the karana Chatushpada ended 18 h. 38 m., and when the nakshatra 
was Sravana up to 22 h. 20 m.,, and the yéga Siddhil® up to 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 


122, — 8.1705, — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol, IV. p. 105. Another Sétupati 
copper-plate inscription : — 


‘In the year. . . Sdbhakyit, current after 1705 of the Salivahana-Saka and 4884 of the 
Kali era had elapsed, .. . oh Friday, the thirteenth lunar day of the light half of the month of 
Mithuna, in the asterism of Anusha (i, e, Anuradha), in the auspicious yiga named Siddhi 
and in the auspicious Taittulé karana? 


In 8, 1705 = Kali 4884 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 
Sobbakryit (‘Sébhana), the Mithuna-sarhkranti took place (and the solar Ashadha commenced) 
16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of the 11th June, N.S., A. D.1788; and the day of the date is 
Friday, 13th June, A. D. 1783, when the 13th Hthé of the bright half (of the lunar Jyaishtha) 
and the karena Taitila ended 4h. 36 m., and when the nakshatra was Anuradh& up to 22 h, 
20 m., and the yéga Siddha (not Siddhi) up to 6 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 


(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 18. — The Sparrow Girl. | 
There once lived in a town & cock-sparrow and a hen-sparrow, with their chicks, 
After living in the town for a long period, they went with their chicks and took up their 


abode mi a jungle,- where they lived happily for some time. One day it happened that a fire 


broke out in the jungle, which caused great dismay to them. Said the cock-sparrow to the 
hen-sparrow :— 


“ Come, my dear, let us fly from this jungle, or else the fire will come to where we are 
living and burn us to death.” 


%8 This word is wrong and should have been omitted. 9 The yéga Siddhi ig followed by Vyatip&ta. 
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Of course, the hen-sparrow was of one mind with her mate, but said she:— ‘Fly, we 
must; but what will become of our chicks? They will perish in the fire! *’ 





The cock-sparrow, however, who did not care about his chicks, said :—‘* Oh, come; 
don’t bother yourself about the chicks! let us fly away. We can’t save ourselves and them 
at the same time, Let them perish. If we wait much longer in order to save them, we 
too, shall perish with them.” 


But the hen-sparrow could not entertain such an idea, and they thus kept quarrelling and 
fighting, pecking at each other, till at last the cock-sparrow flew away, leaving the hen- 
Sparrow and the chicks to save themselves or perish in the fire, which was rapidly approaching 
the tree on which they had made their dwelling. The hen-sparrow was now at a loss to know 
what to do to save herself and her little ones from the fire. She looked about for water, but 
no water could be seen anywhere about the place. At length she flew up to the tallest tree in 
the jungle, and from there she spied a little pond ata distance. She managed to fetch some 
water in the hollow of her wings several times, enough to make the nest damp, and going at a 
short distance waited to see the consequences of the fire. In the meanwhile the fire raged 
furiously and had reached the abode of the sparrows, which it soon passed, leaving everything 
_ behind it a mass of live coals and ashes; but, fortunately for the young ones, the tree and 
their nest was not touched by the fire, and the hen-sparrow had the satisfaction to know 
that she did well in watering the nest, and the happiness to find her chicks alive. 


They now lived in peace for a long time. One day the hen-sparrow went into the town to 
search for food, and im her absence the cock-sparrow returned. for the first time since he had 
abandoned them to the mercy of the flames. He asked the chicks where their mother was, and 
they told him she had gone in search of food. The cock-sparrow then told them to Iook for 
her and call her back, which they did. 


When the hen-sparrow returned, she fed the chicks, and ate the remainder of the food 
herself, leaving nothing for the cock-sparrow, who grumbled and growled at his mate, and asked 
her what it all meant. The hen-sparrow said that she did not wish to have anything to do with 
him, and that she was right in feeding her chicks and eating some herself without thinking 
of him. Upon this the cock-sparrow said that the chicks belonged to him, and that he 
wished to take them away with him, but the hen-sparrow contended that they belonged to her, 
and she said she had the better right to them, because she had saved them from fire; and so the 
two sparrows kept quarrelling till they came to pecking at each other, and they did so 
for a long while. At length they made up their mind to go before the king of the neigh- 
bouring country, and ask him to decide their dispute. When they came before the king, it was 
decided by him that the chicks belonged to the father, the cock-sparrow, and so the 
mother, the hen-sparrow, was obliged to give up her chicks, and live by herself. 


Now, it happened that next door to the king’s palace lived a pardhan, in a niche of whose 
house the hen-sparrow took up her abode. There she had plenty to eat, for she had only to 
get into the pardhan’s granary. She passed in this way several months, till one day the pardhan 
saw her in the granary and killed her, and it so happened, that the pardhan’s wife, who was 
childless, became from that moment pregnant, or, rather the hen-sparrow, which died, was 
conceived in the pardhan’s wife’s womb.! 


1 The following folk-story which is told locally as a fact (!), will not be uninteresting in this connection :— 
There lived two brothers with their wives. One of the brothers had a child, a girl, who was tenderly loved by her 
parents, and more 80 by her aunt, who had no children. When the girljwas about seven or eight years old, she 
‘became seriously ill, and, when she saw her aunt weeping near her bed, she said to her:—‘"Don’tery, aunt ; when JT am 
dead 1 will be conceived in your womb.’ When she had thus spoken, she expired, and itis said that the aunt from 
that time became pregnant, and at the end of nine months a girl was born to her.” This story is a good instance 
of the inability of the folk in India to connect cause and effect. Given thatthe girl spoke as is said, and given 
that her aunt gave birth to a girl-child at a time shewing that pregnancy commenced just after the girl’s death, 
there is still, of course, no proof whatever that the girl who died was the same person as the girl that was after- 


wards born. 
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In due time the pardhan’s wife was delivered of a daughter. This girl grew up beautiful, 
and was the pride of her parents, who spared neither pains nor purse to bring her up well. 
When she was about nine or ten years old, she asked her father to buy her a horse with which 
she could play and amuse herself, and sometimes take a ride. The father readily bought a very 
good horse for her. Now, it happened that the king had a mare, which was covered by the 
horse of the pardhan’s daughter, which resulted in the mare’s bringing forth, in due time, a 
colt. The pardhan’s daughter ordered her servants to bring the king’s mare, with the colt, into 
her own stables, and when the king’s servants remonstrated with her, she gave up the mare, 
and said the colt belonged to her, as the issue ofher horse. This led to a serious qnarrel 
with the pardhan’s daughter and the king’s servants, who said that the colt belonged to the 
king, as it was a issue of the king’s mare, but the girl would not give it up, and ai last they 
agreed to ask the king to render them justice. When the king, who had till then been ignorant 
of the affair, heard the case, he naturally decided in favour of his servants, which, of course, 
meant in his own favour. Upon this the pardhan’s daughter quietly remarked :— 


“Sire, your decision is not just! Do you remember how you decided in the case of the 
two sparrows about their chicks? You said the young ones belonged to the father, the cock- 
sparrow, and deprived the mother, the hen-sparrow, who had, with much trouble and anxiety, 
saved them from a fire, of her young ones. You must act up to that decision in this case too, 
and I contend that the colt belongs to my horse, its father.” 


The king was dumb-founded by this remark, and at last gave up the colt to the pardhan’s 
daughter, saying :—‘‘ Go away, you stupid girl, and take the colt; andif you can bring me the 
milk of a bullock I shall certainly consider you very clever !”? 


The pardhan’s daughter listened to this quietly, and went away without saying a word, 
On the following day she collected a basketful of rags in the streets, and began to wash them 
in a tank, from which the king’s servants got their water for drinking and cooking purposes. 
When the servants saw her, they asked her what she was doing, and she answered :— 


“Last night my father was confined of a baby, and Iam washing the clothes used by 
him at the time !” 


The servants burst out langhing, and asked the girl to go away, as she was spoiling their 
drinking-water by washing rags; but the girl refused to go away, and kept washing the rags, 
upon which the servants, after repeating their request, two or three times, began to beat her, 
The girl immediately ran to the king and complained to him of his servants’ conduct, and that 


they had beaten her. The king summoned the servants, and asked what the row was abont. 
The servants said :— 


“‘ Sire, as we were passing by the tank we saw this girl washing rags in it, and thus 


spoiling our drinking-water. We remonsirated with her, but she would not listen, and hence 
the quarrel,”’ 


Upon this the king oried out to the girl :—‘* Is this true that I hear ?” 


The pardhan’s daughter replied :—‘ Sire, these people are telling lies, when they say they 
caught me washing rags. J was not washing rags; but my father has given birth to a baby, 
and I was washing the clothes that were used at the time of his confinement,” 


“What a girl!’ thundered out the king, “Are you mad? How can a man give birth 
to a child P”’ 


“Ha ha ha,”’ laughed the girl, and asked the king:— If a man cannot give birth to @ 

hild, how can I get milk from a bullock ? ” 
_ The king at once perceived that, in trying to make a fool of the pardhan’s daughter, he 

himself had been befooled, and, as a second attempt to try the skill of the girl, he said :— 


“ Get away, you mad girl; if you can put together the roofing of a house bofore it is . 


puilt, I will admit that you are a very clever girl,’? 
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The girl, pretending not to hear what the king said, went away 


without uttering a sine] 
syllable. eee 


A few days elapsed after this incidence, and the girl, carrying a basketful of gram anl a 


measure called péail?, came near the king’s palace, and cried out :— Gram for sale; good pram 
for horses. Who will buy my gram ?” 


The king’s grooms heard the call of the supposed gram-seller, and ran and told the kine 
that there was a girl crying ont gram for sale, and as their stock was over, they would, if thie 
king ordered, buy from the girl. The king ordered the servants to fetch the girl with the 
gram in his presence, and, on her being brought, he told her to measnre the gram she had, 
upon which she cooly asked the king to apply the shig? to the paili. 

“Go on, measure the gram,” said the king, “none of your nonsense.” 


But the pardhan’s daughter pertly replied:—‘Go on, apply the shiy, and then I will 41 
my measure.” 


This roused the king’s ire, and he thundered out:—‘*None of your impertinence. 
Whai do you mean by asking me to apply the shig, before you have filled the measure ?” 


The girl, however, remained composed, and quietly said:—‘‘Sire, why do you get into 
temper? If you cannot apply the shiy before I have filled the pdild, how could yon get it into 
your head to ask me to put together the roofing of a house before it is constructed ? Is it not 
the same as applying the shig to the pdilé before it is filled ?” 


The king now clearly saw the trick, and admitted to himself that he was, for the second 
time, outwitted by the girl, However, he determined to try her for the third time, He 
therefore, dismissed the girl from his presence, saying :— 


“Oh, Pll marry you, and make you eat zichai® for twelve years.” 


The girl, however, quietly remarked :—“ Oh, I'll marry you, and present you with your 
own child without your knowledge!" So saying she went to her house. 


As soon as the girl was gone the king went to his father, the ex-king, whom he had 
succeeded during his life-time, as he was very old and unable to hold the reins of government 
any longer, and asked him to contract an alliance for him with the pardhan’s daughter. The old 
king did not like the idea of his son, a king, marrying the daughter of a common purdhan, 
and tried his best to make his son dissuade from his intention. The young king, however, was 
determined to marry her, and he said so to his father. The old king, at length yielded, and 
sent for the pardhan. The poor pardhan, who feared that some new quarrel had been created 
by his daughter, lost no time in presenting himself before the old king, and, bowing down very 
low, asked what was His Majesty’s pleasure, and what his orders. The old king, having asked 
the pardhan to take a seat, proposed a marriage between his son, the king, and the pardhan's 
daughter, The pardhan was quite astonished at the proposition, and asked the king why he 
took such pleasure in annoying a poor man like him with such ajoke. The old king assured 
him that it was no joke,and that he was earnest about the marriage, no matter what the 

ardhan’s social or pecuniary position might be, The pardhan, however, could not be convinced, 
and left the palace without even giving an answer, either in the affirmative or negative. When 
the pardhan had gone home, his daughter asked him why the king had sent for him, and he told 
her it was on occount of some business about which she must not concern herself; but she was 
not satisfied with such an evasive answer, and begged and urged him to tell her why he was 
sent for by the king. At last the pardhan said :— 


‘The old king sent for me and asked me to give you in marriage to his son, the king.” 








2 When measuring gram, wheat, rice and other grains, the measure, péilé or tipré (one-eighth part of a pditi), or 
any other measure is, in the first place, filled up, and then the grain, protruding above the edges of the measure, 
is, so to say, cut off with the finger or with a sort of rule, levelling the grain with the edges of the measure, and 
this is called applying the shig. . 

8 Nachnt is a sort of grain used as food by very poo? people. It is supposed to be the staple food of prisoners 
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‘And you have agreed to it, I suppose !” asked the girl eagerly. 
“No,” replied the father. “In truth, I gave him no answer at all, either in the 
affirmative or negative.” 





«Oh, how silly it was of you,” said the girl. “Should the king happen to send for you 
again and touch upon the subject, tell him you are willing to give me in marriage to his son.” 


The pardhan was quite surprised to hear bis danghter talk in that way, and did not under- 
stand what to make of it. However, he promised to give an answer in the affirmative, if the 
king should send for him and moot the subject. 


Tho following day, being worried by the young king to be told the result of his interview 
with the pardhan, the old king sent for the pardhan. When the pardhan came the old king 
asked him if he had considered over their conversation of the previous day, and what answer 
he was prepared to give, and added, by the way, his hope that the answer would be in the 
affirmative. The pardhan, though with some hesitation, gave a reply satisfactory to the old 
king, who fixed a day for the celebration of the marriage. 


In the meanwhile the young king ordered the construction, in the neighbourhood of the 
old palace, of a new one, seven storeys high, and in the seventh storey he stored ndchni enough 
to last for twelve years. This new palace was intended for the imprisonment of the vardhan’s 
daughter, with the view of making her eat ndchni for twelve years, as he had already told her. 
Such was the impatience of the young king to see the palace (or rather the prison) ready, that 
he engaged thousands of workmen, and a work that would ordinarily have taken years to finish 
he got completed in a few days. 


Preparations, on a grand gcale, were, algo, made on both sides. Nothing was spared to 
lend to the occasion a grandeur befitting a royal wedding. Time flitted by rapidly and the day 
appointed for the marriage came. At last the auspicious occasion was solemnized with great 
pomp, and the feasting extended over several days. 


A few days more passed, and the pardhan’s daughter, now the queen, was duly transplanted 
to the new palace which had.heen expressly built for her. In the whole of the palace could 
be seen nothing save, perhaps, one bedstead and a chair, and plenty of néchni, which would serve 
her as food for twelve long years, during which she was to be imprisoned, all alone. The 
purdhan’s daughter was not, however, to be outdone. She had taken the precaution of carry- 
ing with her afew rats, which were at once set to make a subterraneous passage. In a few 
days’ time a passage was made, which, by a strange coincidence, happened to lead into another 
palace in a neighbouring village. In this second palace there were no human beings, but in it 
were stored the best sorts of provistons, confectionery, sweatmeats, and, in fact, everything one 
could desire. Here she took up her abode, which would be for twelve years, for she knew too 
well that her husband would not open her prison gates, much less sec her, during that period. 
She did not also forget her rats, whom she fed every time she took her meals, and those rats 
were her only companions in her solitude. 


She thus lived happily for several years. One day her husband happened to take a ride 
through this village, and chanced to see her at one of the windows of the palace, The king 
did not recognise her, and how could he P What reason had he to believe that he saw his wife P 
Had he not imprisoned her safely in the new palace, where no one saw her, and from which 
she had no means to escape? And he was greatly enamoured of her beauty. The pardhan’s 
daughter, however, recognised him at the first glance, but feigned ignorance; yet for all that 
she thought this the best opportunity to accomplish her object, and so accepted his advances. 
The king soon began to love her very passionately, and visited her every day. At the end of 
six or seven months she became pregnant, and in due time gave birth to a son, in every 
respect the type of his father. Some time after this occurrence, the king gave her to under- 
stand that he was, for some reason or other, obliged to discontinue his visits to her. Ske, 
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therefore, asked hin to give her something which would serve heras a souvenir of their love. 
The king had not the heart to refuse her request. and so he pulled off from his finger a ring, 
which he presented to her, little suspecting that some day this very ring would be produced 
as an evidence against himself. 


A few years more rolled away, and the twelve years during which the pardhan’s daughter 
was to be imprisoned with the view of making her eat zdchni for that period, were also over. 
The pardhan’s daughter, while there were yet two or three days remaining, set her rats to again 
open a passage to her prison, and the rats, like grateful creatures, at once set to work and 
finished it in a shorter time than was expected, and on the last day of the twelfth year 
our heroine, followed by her son, passed through the subterraneous passage, and again 
installed herself in her place of confinement, so that, should any one open the palace gates, they 
would see her there, and imagine that she had remained there, ever since she had been brought 
in by her husband twelve years ago. The king, too, did not forget her, and he had deter- 
mined to open the palace gates on that very day. He had for this purpose invited several of 
the neighbouring kings and princes and other men of note, for he had counted upon seeing — 
either the ndchat more or less all consumed, or the pardhax’s daughter a corpse through 
starvation, a fact less probable. 


At the appointed time handreds of kings and princes and nobles and other great men, who 
were fully acquainted with the object of the invitation, came to see the result, When all had 
assembled together the king went in person, and, in the presence of all, himself unlocked the 
doors of the palace, when, wonder of wonders, contrary to all expectations of the king, 
what did they see ?— the nichhi untouched, and the pardhan’s daughter carrying a child 
of three or four years, which she brought and seated on the lap of the king, saying :-— 


“ Here is your son, whom I told you, twelve years ago, I would present to you.” 


All the guests were thunderstruck at this sight, and so, too, the king, her husband, who at 
last asked for an explanation. The pardhan’s daughter said not a word, but produced the 
king’s ring, which she had asked from him at the palace in the neighbouring village, and asked 
if he could deny that it was his ring. The king admitted it to be his ring, but was at his 
wit's end to understand how she managed to leave the palace, which he had taken the precaution, 
not only of locking securely, but of having guarded by several men both by day and night. 
The nardkan’s daughter then related how she had taken with her a few rats, who made a sub- 
terraneous passage, which, happily for her, led to the palace in which, after several years, the 
king saw her, and to which he made visits, the result of which was she became pregnant, 
and in due time gave birth to the son, whom she now presented to the king, his father. She 
also mentioned the day on which she asked the king for something as a souvenir of their love, 
upon which she received the ring she had jast produced. She concluded by telling them 
how, again, she got the rats, whom she had fed for twelve years with the same food as she ate, 
of which there was an abundance in the palace, to open up the same passage, by which she was 
enabled to bring herself and their son to the abode where they now saw her, All the guests 
were surprised at the courage andthe ingenuity of the pardhan’s danghter, and the king, too, 
her husband, admitted her to be a very clever person, and confessed himself outwitted by her. 
She was then conducted in great splendour to their old palace, in which they had been married, 
and there they lived happily to a ripe old age, surrounded by many children and grandchildren. 





MICELLANEA. 
SOME DATES OF THE BURMESE COMMON ERA. | Burmese common era, which should admit of 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s account of the Potutdamng | Verification -— . 
inscription of S‘inbyfyin, ante, Vol. XXII. 1. — ‘Sunday, the 8th of the waxing moon of 


pp. 2-5, contains the following six dates of the | Py&¥0 (i. e. Pusha), 1136, Sakkaraj’ ; 
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9,— ‘* Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of 
the same month’; 

3.—‘ Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon 
of Tabddwé (i. e. Magha), 1136, Sakkar&j, and 
9318, Anno Buddhae’ ; 

4, —‘An eclipse of the moon on the evening 
of Wednesday, the lst of the waning moon of 
Tabédwé’; also described as ‘the first day of the 
waning moon of Magha, 1136, Sakkaréj, and 2318, 
Anno Buddhae, when Asurinda had seized the 
bright moon and released her from danger’ ; 


5.— ‘Wednesday, the full moon day of 
Tabaung’ (i. e. Phélguna), 1136, Sakkaraj ; 

6. — ‘Saturday, the full-moon day of Vaisakha, 
1137, Sakkaraj, and 2819, Anno Buddhae’; also 
described as ‘ Saturday, the full-moon day of the 
same month’ (of Kasén, i.¢. Vaisakha, 1187, 
Sakkaraj). 


The conamon era of Burma, aceording to Sir 
A. Cunningham, was introduced from India? in 
A. D, 638; and there can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the eclipse spoken of in connection with the 
fourth of the above dates is the lunar eclipse 
which took place, at Ava, about 9 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th February A. D. 1775,’ by the 
Indian calendar the 15th of the bright half of 
the month Magha, but here described as the first 
of the waning moon of Magha. And counting 
backwards and forwards from that day, the other 
dates, as indicated by the week-days, must 
correspond— 


No. 1 to Sunday, the 8th January A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 7th of the bright 
half of Pausha, but here called the 8th ; 


No.2 to Monday, the 23rd January A.D. 1773, 
by the Indian calendar the 6th of the dark half 
of Pausha, but here called the 8th ; 


No. 3 to Wednesday, the 8th February A. D. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 8th of the 
bright half of Magha, but here called the 9th ; 


No. 5 to Wednesday, the 15th March A. D. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 13th of the 
bright halfiof Phélguna, but here called the full. 
moon day; and 


No. 6 to Saturday, the 13th May A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the. 13th of the bright 
half of Vaiéikha, but here also called the full- 
moon day. 


The explanation of these discrepancies is per- 
haps to be found in the statement of Sir 
A. Cunningham that the Burmese luni-solar year 
has twelve lunar months of 29 and 30 days 
alternately. For if we assign 30 days to Pausha, 
29 to Magha, 30 to Phélguma, and 29 te Chaitra, 
and take the month Pausha of Sakkar4j 1136 to 
have commenced on the Ist January A. D. 1775, 
Sunday the 8th January will be the Sth of Pausha, 
Monday the 23rd January the 28rd (== 15 + 8th) 
of Pausha, Wednesday the 8th February the 9th 
of Magha, Wednesday the 15th February the 
16th (== 15+ Ist) of Magha, Wednesday the 15th 
March the 15th of Phalguna, and Saturday the 
18th May the 15th of Vaisékha; and it would 
thus seem as if the first fifteen days of each 
month, in Burma, were called days of the waxing 
moon, and the following days of the month days 
of the waning moon, quite irrespectively of the 
actual course of the moon and of the tithé 
that ends on each day. 


I hope that this matter will be inquired into 
by somebody residing in Burma, with the help of 
a Burmese calendar. What we want is, e. g. for 
the year now current, Sakkarfj 1255, the first day 
of each lunar month and a full and exact scheme 
of one of the months, with the proper European 
equivalent for each day. It would also be desir. 
able to obtain the seheme of a year which contains 
an intercalated month. This information it 
would not be difficult to procure. 


EF. KIBLHORN. 
Gottingen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BRANGINOOO. 


This extraordinary word is used by the old 
Portuguese travellers for the name of a prominent 
King of Pegu who reigned 1551-1581 A. D. 


His real name or rather title, as known to local 
history, is usually given in the modern form of 
Bayin Naung (royal or divine king). This 


title would be spelt Bouran Naun, which does’ 


not, however, account for all of Branginoco. 


1 (But (?) from further Hast. — Ep.) 
2 From May 1778 to June 1776 this was the only lunar 


But Scott, Burma, as it was, &e., p. 15, gives 


& clue, when he calls him ‘“ Buyin-Gyee 


Woung Zaw,” meaning thereby Bayinji? 
Naungz6 (great royal king-ehief). This woald 
be spelt Bturahkri Nautchau, whieh is quite 
enough to account for Branginoco, allowing for 
the difference in pronunciation, which is known to 
exist between that and the present period. 


R. C. Tempe. 





eclipse which took place on a Wednesday. 
1 Sometimes still pronounced Baying!. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE. 


BY G. BUHLER. 


N his “ Review of Recent Studies in Hindu Grammar,” which fills pp. 171-197 of fourteenth 
volume of the American Journal of Philology, the continuation of an article on Hindu and 
European Grammar in the fifth volume of the same periodical, the late Professor Whitney re- 
opens the discussion of a question, which used to sorely vex the soul of the Sanskritists of the last 
generation, but has since been dropped in Hurope, because the progress of Indo-Aryan research 
has shewn very clearly what the solutionof the problemis. Professor Whitney, engrossed with 
his Vedic studies, does not seem to have noticed the labours of the Prakritists. Heinforms us 
on p. 182 that there are in the Dhatupatha a “thousand or twelve hundred false roots,?? 
and declares that the fact of their “voices being not less carefully defined by the Dhatupitha 
than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones casts a shade of unreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation.” On the next page he condoles with Geheimrath von Bohilingk, 
who, in his second edition of Panini, has given “the whole Dhatupitha in length and breadth, 
finding nothing else to put into its place,” though he ought to have known better. Next he 
severely blames Dr. Liebich, who “talks of probable interpolations and intimates that he 
deems them posterior to the great trio of Panini, Katyayana and Pataiijali, acknowledging that 
his (2. e., Professor Whitney’s) criticisms may be more or less applicable to their successors.” 
Tarning finally to the Sanskritists of the modern school in general, he throws down the ganntlet 
to them and winds up with the following peroration: — “This free and easy way of disposing 
of the subject is quite characteristic of the whole guild of partizans of native grammar. It 
appears impossible to bring any one of them to stand up and face fairly the question of the 
Dhatupaitha. There are not far from nine hundred real and anthenticable roots in Sanskrit. 
We could believe that the uncritical interpolations of later grammarians might add to this 
number a dozen, or a score, or fifty, or (to take the extreme) even a hundred or two; but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong expressions suit the case) to hold that they could swell the 
number to over two thousand. Such increase is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps for ever 
unexplainable, and certainly most unpardonable; and until it is in some way accounted for, the 
admirers of the Hindu science of grammar ought to talk in very humble tones. If these roots 
are not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under what circumstances and 
by whose influence were the additional twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss 
of the old genuine list P The difficulty of explaining this seems not less great than that of 
supposing the whole two thousand as old as Panini himself; both are hard enough; and in 
either event the taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and are expected 
to use it.” 


Professor Whitney’s grievances are therefore: (1) against “ the guild of the admirers 
of Hindu grammar” that they will not — to use with Professor Whitney the language of the 
prize-ring — come up to the scratch and fully discuss his objections to the Dhatupitha, though 
they do answer his strictures on other and less important points: (2) against the Hindu gram- 
marians that their Dhatupitha contains a very large number of verbs, which are not traceable in 
the accessible Sanskrit literature and which therefore must be “sham” and “false,” ¢.¢., if I 
understand Professor Whitney rightly, inventions either of Panini or of his successors. 


If I venture to offer some remarks on the points, raised by the illustrious Praeceptor 
Columbiae, my object is to suggest a definite line of enquiry, which, I think, may lead to 
tangible results, valuable alike for Saiskrit and comparative philology, and to add some practical 
proposals. In doing so, I must premise that Ido not belong to any guild of partizans of the 
Vyikarana (if such a one exists). Highteen years of personal intercourse with the Hindus have 
tanght me at least something about their many excellent qualities and their weaknesses, which 
are all clearly discernible in their system of grammar. It shews their great acumen and their 
pedantry, their laboriousness and their practical sense as well as their feebleness in the struggle 
after an ideal, which is much too high for their strength. I am even ready to believe with the 
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great Mimazhsaka Bhatta, that the Hindu grammarians occasionally resemble “horsemen who 
forget the existence of their steeds.”! But, strong language on the part of a Huropean or 
American authority, however great, is insufficient to persuade me that the Hindu grammarians 
have invented forms or roots. Such an assertion I could believe only on the evidence of 
stronger proof than the fact that one, ora dozen, or even a score, of scholars cannot find the 
forms taught. Until that has been furnished, I prefer to adhere to my own opinions, which in 
the main coincide with those of Professors Westergaard and Benfey. I must also express my 
doubts regarding the desirability of the use of strong language, in this case and in all other 
scientific discussions, both for personal reasons and out of regard for our special branch of 
learning. 


Professor Whitney’s first complaint seems to me well-founded. [likewise regret that 
the specialists in Hindu grammar and particularly the able pupils, whom Professor Kielhorn 
has trained, hitherto have not turned to the Dhatupitha, and have not availed themselves of the 
plentiful materials which are ready at hand in order to carry on and to supplement the work, 
begun in so masterly a manner by Professor Westergaard. Since the times of the great Dane 
the critical treatment of Pinini’s Sitrapitha has been begun, and perfectly trustworthy critical 
editions of the Varttikas and of their great Commentary, as well as of the Katantra, have been 
published. The Paribhdshis, which are the key to the whole system of Hindu grammar, have 
been so excellently translated and so carefully illustrated by Professor Kielhorn, that even a 
beginner may understand their application. The Kasika together with its huge Vritti, the 
Padamafijart of Haradattamigra, Kaiyata’s Pradipa, a number of Nagoji’s and Bhattojt’s gram- 
matical treatises, Bhartrihari’s Vikyapadiya, Sa&yana-Maidhava’s Dhatuvritti, Sakatayana’s 
grammar and the Sarasvata have at least been printed, be it in their entirety or in part. And 
for those, who desire to critically examine these works, there are good old MSS. in the public 
libraries of India, which the liberality of the Indian Governments makes accessible to all 
Sanskrit students. Finally, the Grammars of Chandra, Jinendra-Pijyapada, Buddhisigara, 
Malayagiri and Hemachandra have been recovered in MSS., mostly together with their Angas, 
as well as Jinendrabuddhi’s Kasikivrittinyisapafijika, and an apograph of Saéyana’s Dhituvritti 
is lying in the library of Elphinstone College, Bombay, which has been transcribed from a MS. 
(at Nargund), dated within a hundred years of the author’s time.” 


‘With these materials, which mostly were not accessible to Professor Westergaard, or only 
So in indifferent modern MSS., it is possible to settle the following points :— 


(1) Which portions of our Dhatupétha were certainly known to Panini and the other two 
Munis. 


(2) Whether any additions have been made by the later authorities of Panini’s school, 
Vimana, Jayadditya, Jinendrabuddhi and so forth, and what has been added by each. 


(3) What our Dhatupitha, or the list of verbs in the DhAtuvritti, owes to the homonymous 
treatises of Sarvavarman, Chandragomin and the other authors of independent ‘Sabdanuéisanas. 


Though Professor Westergaard’s and Geheimrath von Béhtlingk’s works contain a good 
deal that helps, the task is nevertheless one of considerable magnitude, and it requires a 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu system of grammar, as well as with the Hindu ways of 
thought, which differ considerably from those of Europeans. Such an enquiry will solve 
nearly all the doubts regarding the history of the DhAtupatha and make unnecessary all specula- 
tions whether the Munis had a different list, or if their successors ‘foisted in” new roots or 
meanings. Hrom the end of the sixth century of our era it is possible to determine with full 





1 Tantravirttika, p. 201, 11. 8-4 (Benares edition) :—YTIMNVH TAY TIT ATSC | SPNTSSy: FT APM 
Cty: TFTA: || The sermon, in which Kumfrila expands this text, is highly edifying, and the best Vaiyakaranas 
living have admitted to me that the charges made there are not unfair. 


2 See my Rough List, No. 120. This MS. 


on ) or its original, will be used for the continuation of the edition of the 
Dhétuvytiti in the Benares Pant. 
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exactness the meaning of every explanation, given in the Dhitupatha. Bhatti’s version of the 
Ramayana, which has been composed between Guptasathvat 252 and 330 and probably dates 
from the reign of Dharasena III. of Valabhi about G.S. 310, illustrates most of them, and 
Halavudha’s Kavirahasya,? written during the reign of one of the Krishnarijas of the Rishtra- 
kfita line, between A. D. 775 and A. D. 973, shows the meaning and conjugation of every root. 
If further help is wanted, there are considerable fragments of Bhima’s or Bhauma’s Rayanir- 
juniya, which Kshemendra,‘ saec. XI, quotes as an instance of a édstrakdvya or hdvyasdstra. 


As far as my own, ofa necessity desultory and imcomplete, studies in Hindu grammar 
permit me to judge, the result of the whole enquiry will be, that the Dhatupftha of the 
* wondrous three’ did not differ materially from that commented by Sfyana. And it is not 
doubtful to me that verifications for a certain number of verbs and inflexions will be fonnd in 
the Bhashya, and other grammatical works. It seems to me impossible to contemptuonsly leave 
aside such sentences as ATat AAA AAA Varttika 3 on P. III. 1, 78 (Kielhorn, WU. Bh. 
EI. 61), or way wWeat wre tbidem Varitika 2, sara saat Brateafre (I. Bh, IT. 56), or such 
specific forms as sarq@ad | Fararate | ibidem, and stare7e (Mf. Bh. III. 846). The fact thata 
preposition is prefixed to the last three forms indicates that Patanjali had in his mind a parti- 
cular passage or phrase, in which they occurred. The four sentences are quotations, as 
cunsuspicious as the famous qtay quqat-a FHEeT:, TY TPTST ARAT: and so forth. I must add 
that, if I were as much racked by doubts regarding the history of the Dhatupitha, as Professor 
Whitney appears to have been, I should not lose a moment, before I began to search, or had 
searched by others every work, bearing on the question. Together with his staff of able pupils 
Professor Whitney no doubt could have effected all that is necessary and laid his fellow-students 
under new obligations by bringing out a work, giving a clear and comprehensive view of the 
state of the list of roots before and after beginning of our era. 


Turning to Professor Whitney’s grievance against the Hindu grammarians, his asser- 
tion that they have inserted ‘‘false,” “sham,” or “ fictitious” forms in the list of verbs, which, as 
is acknowledged at all hands, has an intimate connection with their Sabdanugisana, is supported 
in his present paper by the sole argument that he cannot find the verbs, their inflexions and 
meanings in the literature accessible to him. In his earlier article (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V.) he 
refers to Professor Edgren’s paper on the Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language (Journ, Am. 
Gr Soc. Vol. XI. p. 1-55). He greatly approves of his pupil’s results and appears to wish 
them to be taken together with his own argument, Professor Hdgren’s views coincide with 
those of sundry authorities in comparative philology, while they disagree from those of the most 
competent Sanskritists of the last generation. 


Briefly stated, Professor Hdgran’s line of argument is as follows: —(1) The Dhitupitha 
contains a great many more roots that cannot be found, than such as are traceable in Sanskrit 
literature, and the same remark holds good with respect to the inflexions and meanings of the 
roots. And in spite of a “vast” progress in the exploration of Vedic and Saiskrit works, the 
proportion of the former had remained in 1882 virtually the same as in 1841, when Professor 
Westergaard expressed the conviction that every form in the Dhatupatha is genuine and would 
be found some time or other in inaccessible or unexplored works. Professor Edgren’s second. 
proposition is certainly not in accordance with the facts, as will be shewn below. 


(2) The roots, preserved in the grammars and their Angas alone, are barren and mostly 
have no offspring, — are not connected with derivative nouns, such as the genuine roots have 


8 See Professor Bhandfrkar’s Report, 1883-4, p.8f. The poem is a Bastrakdvya in the guise of a Praisasit, 
addressed directly to the poet’s patron, king Krishna. 

4 Kaémir Report, p. 62£. and Professor Peterson, First Report, p. 8. 

5 Professor Whitney omits FT in para. 731 of his Grammar. Professor Westergaard mentions that JT occurs in 
the Bhashya. 

6 [&7% is according to the Kasika the perfect of at& and stands for ft. For a dental, followed by ya, a 
guttural is substituted also in nikyarh instead of nityam, Agoka, Rock Edict XIV. (K Alsi), and there are otker 
instances of the same change in the Indian Vernaoulars. 
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produced in great numbers. Only 150 among them seem to have “a possible connection in 
sense with surrounding or similar nominal forms.” This proposition, too, requires considerable 
modification. 


(3) Most of the roots, not found in Sanskrit literature, are not represented in the cognate 
languages. Professor Fick’s Worterbuch shews only 80 roots, solely known through the 
Dhitupatha, to have belonged to the common stock of the Indo-European speech, and it would 
seem that in some cases the evidence adduced is too weak. On the other hand, among the 
verified roots, 450 have representatives in Greek, or in the Iranian, the Italic, the Teutonic, the 
Sclavonic and the Celtic languages. 


(4) Ona closer examination the unverified roots shew various peculiarities, which point 
to an artificial or fictitions origin. First, the majority of them naturally arranges itself into 
smaller or larger groups of forms of similar sound and identical in meaning, “‘the analogy of 
form being such as to exclude the principle of growth and decay.” The first instance given ig 
the group kev, khev, gev, glev, pev, plev, mev, mlev, dev, meb, ped, mep, lep with the meaning 
‘to honour, to serve,’ and with absolutely identical inflexion. To Professor Edgren (p. 15) 
“it seems, as if, in coining these counterfeits, the guiding principle had been at first to model 
them in form and sense on some genuine radical, rightly or wrongly interpreted,” and he 
suggests that the above group “leans on the real root sev as its point d’apput.” To me it 
would seem that, in the case quoted, Professor Edgren has made his list unnecessarily long. Sev 
and éev differ only in pronunciation, and so do pev and ped, as well as mev and med. Toa 
Hindn the syllables st and 1, se and ée are absolutely the same thing, and our Dictionaries are 
full of words, which shew sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again ba and va 
likewise are often exchanged. In Northern India (excepting Kasmir), and in the Hast, va has 
been lost completely and, as the inscriptions prove, since ancient times. The ten remaining 
forma, it would seem to me, are clearly variants of two originals, *skler and plev, and are due to 
the same principles of change, which are regularly operative in the Prakrits and not rarely active 
in Sanskrit, as well as in other Indo-European languages. The pedigree’ stands thus: — 


*shlev plev 
: rn 
kev khev plev pev Be 

™ a a 
as lep 


The form gev has been preserved, I think, in the noun gevayd ‘ the low ones’ (Agoka, Pillar Edict, 
Iil.), which is best explained as equivalent to gevakdh ‘servitors, slaves.’ The same remarks 
apply to most of Professor Hdgren’s other groups, which usually consist of one ortwo old forms, 
with numerous dialectic varieties or such varieties as might be expected in the same dialect, 
according to the lawa of Indo-Aryan phonetics. Some shew, too, an intimate connection with 
words of common occurrence in Saiskrit or in the Prakrit languages. Thus, in the second ganu, 
SFq War is evidently the parent of the modern Gujarati arqa and so forth, and of the Saiskyit 
Sa7, Hq, AeTy. Again, in his fifth gana zat weer bears the same relation to the common 
Sanskrit verb wef as AT to HY, TT to sTeT and so forth. And apaf% is probably the parent of 





T Examples of the assumed changes are to be found in Professor E. Miiller’s Simplified Pali Grammar, and 
Professor Pischel’s edition of Hemachandra’s Prakrit Grammar, as well asin Sanskrit, where, e. g-, the same words 
sometimes ehew and y, like Wa or Te, HEH or TER, MTA or (Hite, dat or Att, FE[C] ana DELI] 
WeTh and TSI, THE and SIZ, and where roots are found ending in k, or equivalents thereof, while the 
corresponding ones in the cognate languages shew the media. 


* 1 withdraw my former proposal to derive gevayd from glep dainye, because the P&li usually preserves a la 
preceded by gutturals, and because I find in Pali many cases, where ake is represented by aya. 
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wat ‘elephant,’ literally ‘the roarer, the trumpeter.’ The important fact that a very large 
proportion of the roots of the Dhatupatha is Prakritic in form, has apparently not been fully 
realised by Professor Edgren, though Professors Weber, Benfey and many other Sanskritists 
have repeatedly called attention to it, both years ago and quite lately. 


The second point, which, according to Professor Edgren, makes the introuvable roots appear 
artificial, is the fact that so many of them are stated to have the same meaning. To take only 
the worst case, there are, according to Professor Edgren, 336 verbs, to which the explanation 
zat is appended, and only 65 can be verified in literary works. The fact, no doubt, looks 
curious. But it becomes easily intelligible, if one consults the Hindu Bistras as to the meaning 
of af or Taq. The Naiydyikas and Vaiéeshikas say,® Ha Tafa ya TACT 
wama, and give as the definition of WA7a\ SAMS AASAMAT Bla maetqa. They futher 
add, wad wera | wart tat creerpasaet Rreaararafa i It is evident that the author, or 
authors, of the Dhatupitha hold the same opinion, and that they mean to say that the roots, 
marked war. denote some kind of motion. It is a matter of course that definitions like yrq% 
aTaay | Wears and fearara are likewise intended merely as general indications of the category 
to which the verbs belong, not as accurate statements of their meanings. 


The third point, which rouses Professor Edgren’s suspicions, is that the same verbs are 
used according to the Dhatupitha ayrat | stare | arat fearara | Aret Arar or sacarat arf and 
STsqeHreat Alea. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit dictionaries shew that many verbs actually are used 
with widely divergent meanings, and he might have found withont difficulty in English and in 
other languages a good many instances, exactly analogons to those which have appeared to him 
so extraordinary in Sanskrit. 

The problems, which the Dhitupitha offers, onght to be approached in a very different 
spirit and can be solved only by a different method. Taking as correct Professor Whitney's 
statement (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V. p. 5 of the reprint) that in all eleven hundred roots are 
awaiting verification, and likewise Professor Hdgren’s assertion that 150 among them are con- 
nected with nouns occurring in Saiskrit literature, and that 80 have representatives in the 
cognate languages, the genuineness of 870 forms has still to be proved, and the number of 
unverified infilexions and meanings is in all probability at least equally great. 


The first question to be put is, of course, if all that can be done has been done in order to 
account for them, or if there are still materials unused and unexplored. The next considera- 
tion is, whether the author or authors of the Dhitupaitha may be supposed to have drawn on 
other materials than those accessible in the present day and if there are circumstances which 
could explain the apparent barrenness of so many roots as well as the absence of representatives 
in the cognate languages, 


Professor Edgren is certainly right in maintaining that a great many Sanskrit works, and 
particularly the more ancient ones, have been explored lexicographically since Professor 
Westergaard’s times. But he is as certainly in error, when he says the number of verified 
roots, meanings and inflexions has remained virtually the same. A comparison of the 
articles on roots in the Petersburg Dictionaries and in Professor Whitney’s Supplement 
with the Radices proves that incontestably. Without counting those roots, which occur 
in Safskrit literature, but are not found in the Dhatupitha, Professor Whitney has 120 verified 
roots, for which Professor Westergaard was only able to quote Panini, the Bhattikavya and the 
Nirukta, and the smaller Petersburg Dictionary has aboat a score more. Hach Samhité of the 
Vedas, the Kathaka, the Maitriyantya, the Taittirtya and that of the Saunaka Atharvavedts 
has furnished its contribution. The same remark applies to the Brihmanas, the Upanishads 
and the Vedaagas, among the Siitras especially to the huge Kalpa of the Apastambiyas. And 
it must be noted that, with the exception of the Rik and Atharva Samhitis, which have been 
Oo 


9 I take the following definitions from Mehimahopfdhyfya Bh. Jhalkikar’s excellent Nydyakosha (second 
edition, 1898, Bo. Sansk. Ser, No. XLIX.). 
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indexed, the exploration of the printed works is not complete, and that the interpretation even. 
of these two Samhités, is not yet settled. The Richas and the Mantras of the Atharvangirasas 
are still a field yatra yuddhanh kachékacht between the strict philological school and the linguists, 
and will probably remain so for some time. It is not doubtful that, with an alteration of the 
method of interpretation, the views regarding the meanings of a certain number of roots and 
words, and regarding the derivation of the latter will considerably change.1° 


It is, of course, well known to all Sanskritists that there are other Vedic works, accessible 
in MSS., which have been explored only very superficially, or have not been used at all. 
Among these may be named the Kapishthala Samhita of the Yajurveda, and the Paippalida 
version of the Atharvaveda, which Professor Whitney was to have taken in hand, and there are, 
besides the Jast Prasnas of the Apastambtya Srauta Sitras,a number of exceedingly bulky 
Kalpas, that of the Manavas, the Baudhiayantyas, the Bhiradvajas, the HairanyakeSas and the 
Vaikhinasas.!! Smaller in compass are the Grihyasttras of the Varahas,!* of Laugikshi,! of 
Jaimini,4 and the recently recovered Dharmastira of Hirita,!5 one of the earliest compositions 
of its class. Among these the Baudhayaniya Sitras may be expected to furnish much that is 
valuable, both because they are very ancient and because the Dharmasttra already has 
furnished something, and the same may be said of the Hirita Dharmastitra. Among the 
Vedic works, certainly existing in India, but not as yet easily accessible, the Sityiyanaka, the 
Paihgyamahabrihmana, the Saunkasitra of the Rigveda, the Bhrigusitra of the Black Yajur- 
veda and the Gautamasiitra of the Simaveda may be mentioned as instances. 


Though the Vedic literature may be justly expected to furnish most for the elucidation of 
the enigmas of the Dhitupitha, yet the two great Epics yield, too, a good many contributions, 
A careful study of the largest Parvans of the Mahabhirata permits me to say that something 
may be gleaned there in spite of Geheimrath von Béhtlingk’s harvesting for his two dictionaries. 
Professor Holtzmann’s grammatical extracts (Grammatisches aus dem Mahdbhdrata) are 
incomplete and not always trustworthy. Spellings like civita racan, stapya, the explanation of 
the ablative kshuttah as a perfect passive participle and of briydasta as a medial form, and the 
translation of pita mahyam daydhah by ‘“‘der Vater wurde mir gebissen” and similar mistakes 
are certainly unfortunate, The incompleteness of Professor Holtzmann’s excerpts became 
very evident when Dr. Winternitz, while writing his review for the O6csterreichische Monats- 
chrift fur den Orient, carefully went over one single Parvan. Among the Purinas, the 
language of which so closely resembles that of the Hpics, it is unfortunately that huge 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., the Bhigavata, which has been 
explored most thoroughly. The older ones, with the exception of the Vishnupuriina, have received 
very little attention. Among other works, the authors of which probably, or certainly, have 
not written according to Panini and the Dhatupatha, I may point to the Samhitis of the ancient 
Bhigavatas!® and Saivas, those belonging to the ancient Jyotisha, the GajaéAstra, the Vastuvidya, 
the Natya and Samgita Sastras, and the medical Sambhités. Among these, only the last have 
engaged the attention of the European lexicographers, especially of Professor von Roth. The 
remainder has hardly been looked at, though MSS. of them, ¢. g., of the large VaAsishtha 





10 T may state that I stand on the side of those who consider the Vedas to be Indian books, and interpret them 
as such, The older school has rendered most important services chiefly by its successful war against the 
omnipotence of the Hindu tradition. Butit is just this success that has caused its chief weaknesses 


1 A bad copy of the Vatkhinasa Srauta Satra is in the State Library at Munich, good copies are in the Saraasva- 


iy of the Mahfrfja of Mysore. Copies of the Grihya and Dharmastiras are in the Vienna University 
ibrary. 


12 Recovered by the late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik from Khandesh. 


18 Or, of the Kathakas. 14 In the Sarasvatibhandagaira of Mysore. 


‘ = See Prefatory Notes to Pandit Vaman Shastri Islampurkar’s edition of Pardiara, Vol. I. p. 16 £. (Bo. 8. Ser. 
0. xlvii). 


16 See Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Report for 1888-4, p. 8. 
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Samhita, the Vriddha Garga, the Palakapya,!? Bharata’s Natyal® and Sathgita Sistras and the 
Vastusastra are lying in the public libraries of India. The number of the existing published 
and unpublished compositions of the learned Kavis and of the Pandits on all kinds of ‘Sastras, 
on paper, stone and copper, which have been explored either insufficiently or not at all, is 
simply legion. And it is not doubtful that they might help to verify a good many roots, 
meanings or forms, 


In order to prove that these expectations are not quite unfounded, I give here a list of some 
aorists, which Professor Whitney’s Supplement does not take into account, from the Dagakumi- 
racharita, together with a few taken from other sources, They are :— 


anfaer (Tet +) D. iv;!® tfafe D. v; srarda (sic) D. ii; sparéta D. ii, iii, vii (8 times) ; 
saree D. iii, viii; spanfeeaaD, iii; safes D. vii; searéra D. viii; ; stateaqqe D. iii; srarasra 
qa+) D. vi; WaT Sotounthadhar, 9,21; sTzata Haravijaya, 3, 30: starfarg D. iv; STITH; 
D. vis HST Dv. vi; AarPrat Srik. Char., 5. 46; staraz D. viii; stzeq D. ti; Nera D. vii; 
ariraa D. iii, vi, viii; sitdta D. ii; sreeqae D. vi; aafasa D. vi; . STaThaH D. iii; syfsqa: 
Haravijaya, 5, 102; srqizae D. ii; stafewy Srik. Char., 5,14; stafar D. li, iii, iv, vi aTeaya D. 
v; sifsraraya D. viii; stgdta D. viii. 

Hivery one of these forms will necessitate at least the addition of a +, or the removal of a 
square bracket, in Professor Whitney’s Dhitupitha. The occurrence of qarafaqa makes also 
desirable a small alteration of the wording of para. 998 7. of the second edition of the Grammar, 
which paragiaph Professor Whitney would probably have seen reason to modify still more, 
had he been able to further extend his researches in classical Sanskrit. I may add, that the 
remarks in para. 925, aand , of the Grammar are absolutely erroneous. Both the Paras- 
maipada and the Atmanepada of the Precative are very common in classical Sanskrit, of course 
notin the texts consulted by Professor Whitney, but in their proper sphere, those portions of 
the Kavyas, which are called technically Aiishah. Thus, there are ¢en precatives in the first 
canto of the Srikanthacharita, twenty-two (all Par.) in the Siryasatake (saec. vi), fowrteen in the 
Cnandisataka (saec. vii), and their number is very large in the Pragastis. The little hymn, 
incorporated in the Jvalimukhi PraSasti, Hypigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 129 f., offers sixteen 
readable forms: (1) aaa: RMT (half a dozen times), (3) @reays, (4) erase, (9) arate, 
(occurs also Srik. Char. 1 24), (6) fremfae, (7) darrasrs, (8) wareradts, (9) aifare, 
(10) safaratie [staetel), (11) arate, (12) ards, (18) mTHSste, (14) wares, (15) aste 
(16) fasts, and others which [ have not been able to make ont owing to the ansetiafactory 
state of the squeeze.44 From the Haravijaya, 5, 117, I add qr_gate. 


These facts, to which others will be added in the Appendix to this paper, will suffice to 
substantiate the assertion, that the partially explored and the unexplored classical 
literature can furnish facts, confirming the statements of the Hindu grammarians. In 
the course of my reading, I have noted hundreds of words from Vedic, Hpic and Classical works, 
which all prove that a very great number of the forms, postulated by the grammarians, may 
be verified from one source or the other, and the same may be said of many verhal roots.” 


17 An edition of the Pilakipya Gajaidsira, from which Kum4rila (p. 202, Benares edition) extracts the curious 
word S%4[*7! ‘a blow delivered with both tusks,’ will be published shortly, in accordarce with my repeated 
requests in the Anand4srama Series. 

18 Tts pulication in the Kévyamdla was begun by the late Pandit Durgapraséd at my urgent request. 

19 The figures refer to the Uchchhudsas. The form STHNAT has been duly noted in the Grammar, para. 998 f. 
(a2econd edition). 

20 Against Panini ii, 4, 54-55. 

21 For this reason and through the uncontrollable vagaries of the P. D. of the Caloutta Government Press 
my edition of the hymn is not what it ought to be. I hope that one of these days a MS. of the hymn will turn yp, 
and a better edition will become possible. 

22 In order to shew that Ido not talk at random,I give afew passages for roots, which Professor Whitney 
either omits or declares to be doubtless artificial; — 2-3, H. V. v. 66, 151; HA ‘to shine,’ Sy. Char, 21, 85; 


Sl{ H. V. 19,41; QSL Sr, Char. 12, 85; 14,12; 17,55; TH Sr. Char. 12, 6; 16,56; TZ ‘to taste,’ Sig, 11, 11; 
SNL. “to redden,’ Sr. Char. 10, 17; FAST ‘to devour,’ Sis. 18, 77. 
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I would also undertake to prove that the majority of the words and meanings, marked with an 
asterisk in B. W., does actually occur somewhere in the ocean of the existing Sanskrit literature. 
To me, who believe that the Hindus are not swindlers, but have carefully preserved a trust- 
worthy tradition in all matters, where they are not biassed by religious dogmas, such facts 
appear of small importance. What seems to me really interesting, is the likewise not 
small amount of facts that has escaped their attention, or has been left aside by them 
for other reasons. 

But, even after the whole existing Saiskrit literature has been fully explored, only half 
the task of the root-hunter has been accomplished. He has then to extend his researches to 
the ancient and modern Priakrits, many of which possess an extensive literature, as well as to 
the Mixed Language of the first centuries before and after the beginning of ourera. The 
compositions in the oldest types of the Priktits, which are found in A§goka’s Edicts, in the 
Vinayapitaka, the Paicha Nikayas (e. g., in the verses of Jitakas), and other canonical Buddhist 
books, certainly existed in the third century B.C. This much is evident from the Maurya 
inscriptions on the rocks and pillars and from those on the Stiipas of Sanchi and Bharahnt. 
Their language has preserved numerous forms older than those of the classical Sanskrit of 
Panini, and some older than those of the Vedic dialects. Their frequent nominatives plural 
from masculine a-stems in dse and from neuter a-stems in g (Professor Oldenberg’s discoveries) 
are Vedic. The not uncommon occurrence of the subjunctive (Professor Pischel’s discovery) 
is another remnant of the language of the Rishis, and such are the imperatives like srqara 
(dvrajatu), the plural instrumentals of the a-stems in ebhi (Oldenberg), the very common first 
persons plural in mase, the infinitives in tave, tdye, twye, ase and other forms, which may be 
gathered. from the Pali grammars, or from detached articles and notes of Professors Fausbdll, 
Jacobi, Kern, Kuhn, Leumann, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Trenckner, Weber and Zachariae, 
as well as of Dr. Morris and M. Senart in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, the 
London Academy, the Journal of the Pali Text Society, the editions of the Agoka Inscriptions, 
the Mahiavastu and in other works. Among the forms, which are older even than the Vedic 
language, I will only mention the present participles of the Atmanepada in mana, mina, mina, 
which the Aéoka Inscriptions offer, and which agree with the Greek, Latin and Bactrian 
endings, and the Aorist addasa ‘I saw,’ which goes back, not to Sanskrit adarsam, but to 
*adrigam, thus corresponding exactly with épaxov, and which without a doubt is the older form. 
A careful investigation of the oldest documents reveals the existence of very many similar cases. 


Now it might be expected, that such a language should have preserved verbal roots, which 
were dropped by the classical writers. And Professor Kern has shewn long ago in his Bijdrage 
tot de Verklaring van eenige Worden in Pali-Geschriften Voorkomende, as well as recently in his 
Review of Jétakas, Vol. V. (Museum of 1693, p. 100#.) that this is the case, He has proved 
the existence of s173ta Wat,? Pali apeqfa ;24 ese eaerty asia, Palisa ; wet gat,® Pali sears 
Woes Tat, Pali Sens (Class iv), qeafst ars, Pali wate; qerfa farara,26 Pali and Mized 
Language —rita, a, Tf and |res. In lately going over the Jatakas for a different 
purpose I have noted representatives of some more verbs, for which the explored 
Sanskyit literature offers no passages, and even of some which Professor Whitney in his 
Supplement expressly stigmatises as “ without a doubt artificial.” 


(1) fasta, 1. P., strane. 


Professor Whitney gives the verb in his Supplement, remarking that the forms skeet 
and sqfaeaq, quoted in B. W., are ‘doudtless artificial.’ B. W., which had not progressed so 





28 This verb has also been given by Professor Whitney in the Addenda to his Supplement, on the authority of 
B. W., which got it from a Buddhist work in the Mixed Dialect. 


2% The P&li ay=yfey shews that the original form was ayy, compare the Epic ay.j% ‘ petit.’ 
% This verb occurs, too, in the Supplement, on account of the Vedic present participle Wad. The Pali 


nat the forms WUT = THA L sat = ssmec?, atrTI= wees (Vedic absolutive or 
gerund). 


26 Compare Saiskrit [YT and so forth, and Professor Whitney's Vedic FAY. 
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far, when Professor Whitney wroie, states under far= that no examples of the simple verb are 
found and refers to TUTE: adduced by Professor Westergaard from the Bhattikivya, and to 


SHS HT. It also gives the derivatives RIS, RST, rE and fas, as wellas others, with 
ha instead of gha. 


According to the phonetic laws of Pili, the representative of Rrstat ought to be fear 
and the Jataka verses offer inflected forms and participles of its Parasmaipada and Atmanepad t 
In the Jitakas, Vol. IIT. p. 808, 1. 10 #., we read the following story :— 

arrardt ——“wa wat Pear sqrecdt cared at staiter eyftnawt safiaaris 

Sater | SE at WaT Saale SHUTS Aa Seq GATT TAA TTA | 

YOR AMS FH sifea TITATATS | 

Cag ad Wears WTA aAnTar ll ft] AAS] 

aar THR Shas WTAE | 

1 ea FT Tat are Faas aes | 

MT HT FT TT Tesyartifa Tae ul FAN We i 

area TT ST Tat Bat aes at Rrans Bsa aafa Istana FT wate | ahead Ft ear | 

SINT Stay SUSaes Vala Tals Ta TR He wv TS Uh 

«The future Buddha ..... . who resided near a lotus-lake, one day went down to the 
bank and stood there inhaling the fragrance of a well flowered water-lily. Therenpon a 
daughter of the gods, who lived in the hollow of a tree, intending to frighten him, recited the 
first verse (of this story): ‘When thou inhalest the fragrance of a lotus-flower that has not 
been given to thee, that is an attempt at theft; friend, thon art a thief of perfume.’ 


‘¢Then the future Buddha answered her with the second verse: ‘I neither take away, 
nor do I pluck the lotus. I smell it from afar. On what grounds then doest thou eall mea 
thief of perfume ?” 


“But at that moment a man dug in that lake for lotus-sprouts and plucked off the flowers. 
When the future Buddha saw him, he said (¢o the Dryad) : ‘Thon callest a thief me, who smell 
(the flowers) from afar, why doest thou not apply (the same name) to this man ?’” 


Here we have the active present indicative of faq and of yqfaaand the present parti- 
ciples of the Parasmaipada and the ‘Atmanepada, which latter is an @rsha form, as the Hindus 
would say. Childer’s Pali Dictionary does not give the verb, but notes its derivative Fearfrnr 
‘mucus from the nose, which in Sanskrit appears occasionally in the same form, but is usually 
and more correctly spelt fargrirnt. In B. W. it has been identified already with the synonym- 
ous TSR, found in Apastamba’s Dharmasitra 1, 16, 14, with the variants Farrar | 


firarr®tanr and fFaarferar. The identification is unobjectionable, as the changes in the second 
form may be explained by the phonetic laws of the Prakrits, where ri frequently becomes 
i and kha is softened to gha. It suggests the probability that the Sanskrit verb farata is 
likewise a Prakritic or secondary form of an older TE, which had fallen into disuse when 


the Dhatupitha was composed. In support of this view it is possible to adduce (1) the 
noun of action fa: “throwing out mucus, blowing the nose,” which likewise has been 
preserved in Apastamba’s Dharmasitra ii, 5, 9, (2) the lingual na in the derivatives like 
fagrer, which points to the former existence of a ndmin in the radical syllable, and (8) the 
Gujardtt qag_ ‘to smell.’ The radical vowel of the latter verb can only be derived from an 
older ri, not from t, For in the Prakrits a, i, u, eare the regular representatives of Sanskrit 
ri. Accented Saiskrit ican become u only by assimilation, ¢.e., if the following syllable has’ 
the same vowel as in wa for fara and so forth. These facts teach two valuable lessons. First, 
they prove that among the Saiskrit roots there are such as have been shaped according to 


27 Dr. Morris has pointed out that the same story and the same verses occur in the Sarnyutta Nikéya IX, 14. 
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phonetic laws, regularly operative in the Prikrits and sporadically active in the production even 
of Vedic forms and stems. Nearly one-half of the roots of the Dhitupatha, I should say, owe 
their forms to these laws. The difference between Sanskrit and Prikrit is only one of degree, 
A definite boundary line does not exist between them, and the further one goes back, the 
smaller does the difference become. Secondly, it appears that, even in the tertiary Prakrits, 
forms are reflected which are older than those commonly current in classical Satskrit. No 
Sanskritist can afford to leave the modern Vernaculars out of the range of his studies, 
if he wishes really to understand the ancient language. 


(2) gosfa, I. P., qagt wrest arty Boss. 

This verb is omitted in the Supplement. B. W. marks it with an asterisk, referring at the 
same time to the well known avgarfd. In the Jitakas, Vol. III. p. 868,1.1, where an angry 
disputant says to the future Buddha: ef # Mosaqetly Boeeay fy sansa Rafa “You speak 
to me very roughly, as if you were shaving me with a blunt razor,’ its present participle 
Parasmaipada actually occurs. This verb, too, is Prakritic. It is clearly a corruption of 
* aeeta,® which bears tow gifa thesame relationas qeyla toneana, Arata, to AfA and so 
forth. And 7grfe actually has all the meanings attributed to qrevq in the Dhitupitha. The 
lingual nda of the latter is due to the influence of the original némin of the root, which very 
commonly affects not only following dental nasals, but also dental tenues and mediae, compare 
e, g., Saiskrit aa = fant or fing (Shihbizgarhi) = faye or @e(Pali); Sahskrit ez= crat-(es) ; 
Prakrit We ‘a fort’ = Teutonic gard, Sanskrit qyqyoe = Shahbizgarhi qye or yqae= Saiskrit 
qTqe (according to Professor Kern). 


(3) vefa 1. P., ssmnterconreaqqareaa. 


The passive past participle of the causative of this verb, which is omitted in the Supple- 
ment and marked with an asterisk in B. W., has in Pali the representative arfzq. According 
to the Kandagalaka Jitaka (Vol. II. p. 163, verse 118) the future Buddha, who had been born 
as a wood-pecker, once broke his beak and split his head in striking a Khadira tree. Sorely 
hurt, he exclaimed: 


Sit any ay SRA Stara TayeSeay 

Tey THIN SAAT ansd WT Ye i 
“Ho, I say, what is then this thorny tree with pointed leaves, 29 where by one blow my head 
has been broken P” The Commentary explains waaat farted by ate Prey and ina parallel 
passage, verse 119 sia appears instead. To the Sanskrit qefay belong the nouns @Iz 
WER and ret, their literal meaning being “a strip (of cloth or bark).”50 The form is again 
Prakritic and corresponds to an older * qa, derived, as Professor Meringer suggests to me, 
from J or &], compare Fa and fq, et and araen@ and so forth. 


(4) wesa I. A, ofearet after. 


I have found the absolative of this verb, which the Supplement omits and B. W. 
marks with an asterisk, in the following passage, JAtakas, Vol. I. p. 289, 1.10: ste ar 
areas hg weer rare saogedt adt Tonya ausoeed va vaca wear Pt Hear 
sfiata || The person referred to is quarrelsome Mittavindaka whose story is told in a number 
of Jatakas, In punishment of his greed he had in the end to carry a revolving wheel on his 
head ; he is the wheel-carrier in Panchatantra V. Kathi 8. The verb zee is given in 
Childer’s Pali Dictionary and the nominal derivatives Wey and so forth are common both in 
Saiskrit and in Pali, The lingual nda of the root induces me to believe that it is, like the 

%8 See also a similar opinion of Professor Fortu 
und Wurselvariation, p. 87 (11). 

o ae nema renee ah s GAT and takes it as equivalent to (ATH: He is probably right, 


* In the Mahdrdshiré there is (84ET an Adefa for THA, and [z, 


natov in Per Person, Zur Lehre von der Wurzelerwerierung 


fF, 
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preceding three verbs, a Prakritic form, but J cannot suggest what the older form may 
have been. 


(5) ayefet vi. P. antfteer. 

The perfect past participle of this verb, for which in B. R. W. passages are quoted, 
according to the Radices, from the Bhattikivya occurs in @ prose passage and in a verse, 
Jitakas, Vol. IL. p. 225, 1. 22 ff. and p. 226, verse 163, which latter runs as follows :— 

ga ass ts STAT 


aX 


ara sateat Sta Koaara war omit Fa 44g 
“That hunchback, to whom I clave, considering him a bull among men, lies here doubled up 
(by pains) like a lute with broken strings.” It may be noted that the identical form dgreq 
is used in the Bhattikivya. Professor Hdgren correctly enumerates HE among the roots. 
“possibly connected with surrounding nouns.” eye is, of course, as the Greek xupr-ds shews, 
a Prakritic corruption of an older form *“aaya, and as Professor Curtius suggests (Grundsiige 
I. p. 183, IL. p. 127) finally goes back to an Indo-European root kur-kul.3 


(6) atafa I. P. wenfeg. 

Professor Whitney’s Supplement gives staifa and staq in the sense of ‘to hurt,’ for 
which meaning B. W. adduces various passages from Vedic texts. In the Vyagghajitaka 
(Vol. II. p. 358) it is narrated, how a foolish Dryad frightened the lions and tigers from the 
neighbourhood of her home. Consequently, the woodcutters, who saw that there was no longer 
any danger, began to cut down the trees. Perceiving her mistake, the Dryad tried to coax the 
carnivorous animals back to their old haunts with the following verse :—~ 


TY sara TAS TIA ARTA | 

at aa fester Geared carer ar Sag Freer wife tl §& ul 
‘¢ Return hither, ye tigers, walk back into the great forest, lest the tigerless wood be cut down, 
lest the tigers lose their forest.” 


Some MSS. offer for Taz, in Pali the regular second person plural of the optative, the 
variant TeaAy. Professor Fausbéll has correctly chosen the lecivo docbior82 


(7) efa ‘to move.’ 

This root, which is duly noted in B. W., occurs only in the Nirukta V. 26, and Professor 
Kern (Bijdragen, p. 55) has pointed out that the Pali fafa or stiafa and various Saiskrit 
nouns belong to it, I will add its causative Tifa —= *¢tafd, which occurs ina verse, ditakas, 
Vol. IV. p. 478, 301 :— 

TANT TT TRATHPS TS AT SAAS Tee | 
wale sand aaa ser a Saaiea wat TS Stea aeET Ut FEU RRM 

« As a man, if he rows a boat in the water, drives it to the further shore, even so diseases 

and old age constantly drive mortals into the power of Yama.” 83 The Commentary explaims 


wea by aitae secsear Rar agerat Arahat. 

(8) gay 1. P. aeaty ae. 

B. W. adduces one passage from Bana’s Harshacharita, in which this verb, given by 
Professor Westergaard on the authority of Chandragomin, occurs i the sense * to rustle. 
Professor Whitney remarks thereon in the Supplement, “If it 18 not a bad reading, 1 1s 

21 Compare also Benfey, Wurzellexiion, II. 289, 822. 


82 The root is worthy of the attention of Professor Edgren, who is astonished that the DhAtupatha often markw 


roots mat f€a(aryq. Another case of the same kind will be discussed below under No. 12. 
88 In this verse the verb has been chosen in order to bring out the Anuprisa. 
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i oe pamela AT Nn ee eas 
ere ene a Pe rea CC A LN LIAL ET OO 


probably an artificial formation.” In the Jdtakas, Vol. V. p. 804, verses 50 and 52, I have 
found it used with the meaning ‘to trumpet’ and ‘ to whistle’: — 


raeg Ft waa Faq a are | 

ara Be we far g Taat aay ii Ya i 4e 14 
In the second verse the past participle is found in the compound aitarifreraza, which the 
Commentary explains by sififratsra.®4 The verb wayfa, very probably the etymon of FAT 
‘elephant,’ literally ‘the trumpeter,’ is, of course, merely a variant of aw afa the short vowel 
plus the nasal doing duty for the long one, as is the case in numerous other Sanskrit roots. 
Sometimes, as many as three forms occur, e. g., hud, kild (kil), kund ‘to burn.’ The first form 
is vouched for, as Professor Meringer points out to me, by the Gothic hatirt ‘acoal, coal-fire,’ 
the second occurs in Vedic works and in Pali (e. g., Jatakas, Vol. I. p. 405, verse 97) and the 
third rests on the anthority of the grammarians, who adduce varions inflected forms, e. g., in 
the Mahdbhashya, Vol. III. p. 887 (Kielhorn) the future #itgar. Various modern Vernaculars, 
like the Gujarati, allow in the case of almost every verb, with ashort wu or 4 followed by a double 
consonant, the substitution of a nasalised short or of a long vowel, followed by one consonant, 
@. 9-y TH, HH or Ze = *geHle. 


(9) waqyara X. P. aray. 
This verb, regarding which hitherto nothing has been known, is clearly the parent of 
the noun wept ‘the destroyer,’ preserved in the compound qayrqaT, Ittivutiaka, p. 64, 
verse, 5*:— 
STAN AIAN Taraeoread Wesar 
Tad 1 Tasha aM sala Romer 1 
As Professor Windisch states in the note, Toc. cif, the MS, A explains qeTFarifa 
HBS and mentions the v. l. geyaat. In my opinion wears is a denominative from Wey, 
which frequently means “a trace, something infinitesimally small.” Everybody, who has 
attended an Indian Sabha, or had intercourse with the Pandits, will remember the familiar 
phrase sqasy PrEnTHare ante. 


(10) qua qeya, TA. aifers. 


Prof. Westergaard gives the meanings ‘cnrvum esse, scelestum esse, curvare. According 
to B. W., *syey@ means also ‘ verletzt, beschidigt.’ Hemachandra, Anekirthasamwngraha, ITI. 249 
(Zachariae), says: sfeeyre FaSTeAT:| StreHTead Gand Mahendra (op. cit. p. 110) adduces fFsaft an 
unidentified fragment of a verse Qreepea aaaar aaareagq. In the Shahbizgarhi version of Aéoka’s 
Rock-Edict XTII. the noun sy7RY7 occurs twice instead of yqara ‘hurt,’ which the Girndr and Kalst 
versions offer. In the Jatakas, Vol. V. p. 806, ll. 14and 21, we have twice the compound gamreet, 
which is explained by, and certainly means Bear, ‘a female disgracing her family,’ The 
noun wfeyz is'apparently the representative of qua ‘curvans, scelestum faciens,’ tiha being 
put, as in other cases, in place of ntha in order to save the quantity of the syllable. Though.we 
have also in this case no proof, that the verb was inflected in the manner prescribed by the 
Dhatupaétha, and though the task of verification has not been done completely, yet the former 
existence of a verb zy or WY ‘to disgrace, to hurt,’ which in the Atmanepada would mean ‘to 
be disgraced, or hurt,’ cannot be denied. . 


(11) rare 1. P., areftrartaatettey. 


The verb area is given in the Supplement with the meaning ‘to seek aid,’ which corre- 
sponds to arayt, and W. B. states that only the participles are found in literature. It is used in 
the sense of farafa, agreeing with Professor Westergaard’s ‘aegrotum esse,’ in the Jitakas, 





3% The trne black Koil, which is really reared by the crows, utters three whistling notes in succession, among 
a the second is the highest and as the stress-accent. They may be rendered by pihihu. 
Oompare Paiichatantra, I. 441.2 (Kosegarten) and Indische Spruche, 2878-9. 
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Vol. V. p 90, verse 274, where a queen, who nurses her sick husband in the forest, begs her 
life from a Yaksha for the following reason :— 


BS FT TAGeoTa Hy AS Fras | 
AN SO FT THT TET Taser ATTA Ut Fer WY | 


When, searching the forest like a gleaner, I bring honey and flesh, the leavings of carni- 
vorous beasts, that is his food; his (body), I ween, fades to-day.” 


The Commentary says, TA FARMS | TET ASH Start seevarsea GN strat Ta ATTA Pret 
ara Taga Pras ti 


Professor Meringer points out to me that anz FyvarTd is reflected by the Greek vulys, 
yabpdés ‘slow lazy,’ velpedo ‘to be slow or lazy.’ 


(12) weed I. P., weeradt wet wert Rrearcersig dat . 

This verb, which Professor Whitney omits and B. W. marks with an asterisk, may either 
remain unchanged in Pali or become arufa, just as, ¢. g.. wife (w= Tafa) becomes weyla, FSET 
becomes qaq7 and a 25) becomes in ASoka’s Edicts ae, ¢. ¢., Ae. In the latter form the 
verb is fonnd in the Gandatinduka Jétaka, Paiichila, the negligent king of Kampilya, the 
Jataka narrates, allowed his kingdom to be misgoverned by bad servants, who oppressed and 
plundered the inhabitants. Once, in consequence of the exhortations of a Dryad, he went ont 
incognito, together with his domestic priest, in order to see for himself how matters stood. 
Some miles from his capital he came upon an old man, who during the day had Jain hidden in 
the jungles, and returned home in the evening after the royal officials had left the village. 
In accordance with the custom still in use, the man had scattered thorns before the door of 
his house in order to protect the entrance. In the darkness a thorn entered his foot and, 
while he plucked it ont, he cursed the king as the canse of his mishap. The king and the 
Purohita heard his words, and the latter answered the accusation with the following Gatha, 
Jatakas, Vol. V. p. 102, verse 317: 


Frou geasaaae T KT ay Wale | 
far Stet HerTaE as FT Ardea Hoeeagt UFZ! 


“ Old art thou and weak of sight, thou doest not distinguish objects well. Whatis (the fault) 
of Brahmadatta in this, that a thorn has hurt thee P” 


The Commentary explains yzee by faseteey. The meaning ‘to hurt’ has apparently 
been developed from the meaning Tat, given in the Dhatupatha, because the thorn or any 
other object entering the foot or any part of the body hurts it. We have here another cage, 
where a “go-root” is used fearard, just as the Dhitupatha asserts of many other verbs. The 
use of the Parasmaipada azqeq for the Atmanepada aga required by the Dhitnpitha, is 
accounted for by the circumstance that the latter occurs in Pali less frequently than the 
former. 


In conclusion I will give a case, where an inflexion, taught in the Dhatupitha, but not as 
yet found in a Sanskrit work, has been preserved in Pali. taf, itis stated there, makes taifa 
isa and wus waa, which latter two inflexions have been verified. 


In the Jatakas, Vol. V. p. 84, verse 248, a Suparna grants tothe Naga Pandaraka his life, 
with the following words :— 
grasa ef ey va share cat fe gar afe sssit HST | 
sreraret Feaat srarsir a Tsieg Gassraet H area ufaQvei 


‘Well, from death I free thee now, oh snake with donble tongue! For, (there are) three 
(kinds of) sons, a pupil, an adopted child and the offspring of one’s own body — there is no 
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other. Rejoice, thou hast become a son (of mine) belonging to one (of these classes) ?’"°6 Here 
we have taitq@, in Sanskrit Taeq. 


When a cursory inspection of five-sevenths of a single section yields such results, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that a search for roots, in other ancient portions of the Pali canon 
of the Buddhists is at least desirable, and that probably it will not be bootless. 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE DATE OF THE RIG VEDA. 
BY PROFESSOR H. JACOBI. 
(Translated from the German by Dr. J. Morison.) 
In the Rig Veda VII. 108, 9 it is said of the frogs : 


Dévdhitim jugupur deddasdsya ritim ndéré nd pré minanty été’| sanvatearé’ prdvrishy 
d'gatdydm taptd’ gharma’ asnuvaté visargam \\ 


Kaegi and Geldner translate: ‘ Sie halten ein des Jahres heilige Ordnung, vergessen nie 
die rechte Zeit, die Manner, sobald im Jahr die Regenzeit gekommen die heisse SonnengIut 
ein Ende findet.” ‘They observe the sacred order of the yeat, they never forget the proper 
time, those men, as soon a8 in the year the raintime has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its 
end.” Similarly Grassmann. 


Here I take objection to the rendering of duddast with “year.”’ Dvadabd is supposed to have 
this meaning, because it can also mean “‘ with twelve parts,” and in fact has this meaning in the 
technical expression dvdédaéé strétra in the Natapatha Brdhmana and the Tatitirtya Brdhmana, 
But I should be inclined to doubt if dvddasd can have this meaning, standing alone without 
mention of the thing which has the twelve parts, for the ordinal will then always be understood 
in its proper sense. And so I take dvddaddsya in our passage, understanding mdsah; I 
translate accordingly: ‘‘they observe the sacred order, never forget the proper time of the 
twelfth (month) these men.” We have hence for the Rig-Veda a year beginning with the 
rainy season, the most obvious and in general most regular division of time, from which the 
later Hindus called the year varsha or abda (rain-giving). 'The objection may be made, that if 
the year began with the rainy season, the beginning of the latter must fall in the first and not 
the last month of the year. But since the beginning of the rainy season, considering the 
variations of the lunar year, could not be determined with certainty, the simplest way was to 
coant that month, whose former half was in the dry season, in with the old year and reckon 
the first markedly rainy month with the new year, also its beginning. Those sensible creatures 


(narah) the frogs are therefore justly praised for never forgetting the right month, the 
twelfth, and with it the proper division of the seasons. 


Since the Panjab was the home of the earliest Vedic civilization we must keep its climatic 
conditions clearly before our eyes. Now in the northern part of the Pafijib, where alone a 
' wind of the specific character of the monsoon blows, the first rainscome at the end of June, 

or say about the summer-solstice, It is an obvious hypothesis that these marked out, so to say 
scientifically, the beginning of the varshd year. That this really was the case is probable from 
another passage of the Rig-Veda. In the Stiryasikta, X. 85, 18, we read: siryi’ya vahatuh 
prigit saviti yam avi’syjat| agha’su hanyanté givé’ rjunyé’h péry uhyatei! The Ath. Ved. 
ALY. 1, 18, bas the following variant: maghi‘sn hanyanté ga’vah phalgunishu vythyaté, “in 
Magha the kine are killed, in Phalguni the marriage or procession — is held.” It is clear, 
I think, withont further argument, that when the marriage of the sun, or its procession into 
a a ee et oe eee 


% J stands, according to the comment Tf : ; 
sees ee 3 ary, for 3 as a final Anusvira, can be optionally omitted or 
elided in Pali. The dinnaka putta is the datta pgtrhcelae asain seni demese 


ka putra of the Smritis. The meaning of the last line is, as the 
commentary points out, that the Naga has become the Suparna’s antevdst. & 
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its new house, is spoken of, this point of time can be referred only to the beginning of a new 
revolution of the sun! And, since the Vedic year, as we have seen, began about the summer 
solstice, this latter must be assumed in accordance with the passage above to have been in 
Phalguni at that time. 


The full moon in Bhadrapadé? belongs to the summer solstice in Phalgunt; the first rainy 
month was therefore Bhidrapada or Praushthapada, since the summer solstice coincided, as we 
have seen, with the beginning of the rainy season, A trace of this has been preserved in 
later times in the directions in the Grihyasitras as to the beginning of the study of the Veda, 
the upak vrana. I¢ is fixed in the Sinkh. G. S. 4, 5, for the beginning of the rainy season, 
éshadhinda prddurbhévé. The rainy season, in which all out-of-door employment is at an end, 
is the natural time for study, and the Buddhists, too, hold, during this period, their vassa, 
though this, indeed, is devoted more to preaching than study. Périéskara G. S. 2, 10, transfers 
the u)-dkarana to the day of the full moon in ‘Sravana, the first rainy month in MadhyadeSa, 
2000 B. C., while the monsoon began as early as Ashidha? in the east of India, and a part of the 
Deccan at that period. 


Accordingly, when in the Gébhila G. S. 8, 8, the updkarana is fixed for the day of the 
full moon in Praushthapada, though at the same time the opening of the schools on the day of 
the full moon in Sravana is well known, the former must be a date hallowed by immemorial 
usage, which was not abandoned, even when it had long ceased to agree with the beginning of 
the rainy season, The same date is mentioned in Raémdyaga III. 28, 54: — 


mast Praushthapadé brahma brdhmananim vivakshatim | 
ayam adhyéyasamayah sémagdndm upasthitah i 


It was current, as can be proved, among the followers of the Sdmavéda: but must have 
been still more generally spread. For it was probably founding on this ancient custom that 
the Jainas fixed the beginning of their pajjusand, which corresponds to the Buddhist vassa, on 
Bhadrapada su. di. 5.4 


The opening of the schools, therefore, in Praushthapada, appears to go back to the earliest 
times of the Rig-Veda, for even then it is likely there was an official scholastic year, in which 
the sacred science was communicated orally, and for this as in later times the rainy period 
was probably chosen. In the hymn to the frogs the phrase sdhkidsyeva vadats stkshamdnah 
would contain a comparison, appropriate not only to the subject, but to the time of year. 


As in the case we have just been discussing, an antiquated usage has been preserved 
down to times when the position of the heavenly bodies, and hence the division of the 
months among the seasons of the year, have undergone alteration, we shall expect to 
find similar traces of change in the more modern Vedic works. In these, as is well known, 
Krittika is always the first in order of the nakshatras. Here and there, however, we find 
indications, which are not in agreement with this arrangement, but which do agree with the 
position of the colours assumed by us. So, for example, the remark of the Kaushttakt Br. V. 1, 
“that the ditare phalgi form the beginning (mukham), while the pérve phalgi form the tail 
(wuechham) of the year,® and the note of the Taitt. Bréhm. I. 1, 2, 8 in which in the same way 
“the piirve phalguni is called the last night, jaghanyd réirvih, the ittare phalguni on the other 


1 So also Weber, Ind. Skizzen, p. 76, note. Butin the Vedischen Nachrichten ton den Nakshatra, II. 365 £f., 
he has departed from this opinion. The most of the facts about the mnakshatras are burrowed from the above 
classical dissertation, which I need not, therefore, quote in every single instance. 

2 A glance at the table of Nakshatras at the end of this article will shew this. The position of the ¢colures I 
have assumed for the period of the Rig-Veda is made clear to the eye by this table. Ithas cnly to be noted that the 
full moon is exactly 180° further advanced than the sun at the same time. 

8 Tho difference in fixing the rainy season in works which belong to the same epochisa valuable criterion for 
determining the country of their authorship, which has not as yet been employed as it should have been. 

4 Kaélakacharya puts it on the previous day. 

5 This same Brahmana XIX. 8 places the winter solstice in the new moon of Magha, and puts, accordingly, the 
summer solstice in Magh&, which corresponds to the Krittika order. 
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hand is called the first night of the year. Accordingly we can say, with more exactitude, 
that in the oldest period, from which we have here a tradition nota contemporary testimony, 
the colure went through Uttara Philguni. 





Hitherto we have treated only of the varshé year. But it is probable that even then, as in 
India and Europe in the Middle Ages, various dates for the beginning of the year were 
current. Thus the counterpart of the varehd year, which began with the summer solstice, 
syould be a himé year, beginning exactly six months earlier with the winter solstice, and its 
first month would accordingly be Philguna. This can be proved by Taiti. 8. 7, 4, 8,1, 2: 
mukharm va etdt sarnvatsardsya yaét phalgunipirnamaésdh, and Panchaviisa Br. 5, 9, 9, 
mukham v& état sarhvatsarasya yat phalgunah.’ ° 


For this same period we may readily assume a Sarad year, since even in the Rrg-Véda the 
year is often called simply éarad (along with himd), and in historical times the year beginning 
with Kirttika is the commonest in Northern India. Such a garad year must begin with the 
autumnal equinox, or with the full moon closest to it. Now at the time in which the summer 
solstice was in Uttara Phalguni, and the winter solstice was in Pirva Bhadrapada, the autumnal 
equinox was in Mila, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigagiras. In this computation Mila was 
accordingly the first nakshatra, and its very name milla, 7. e., “‘ root, beginning,” seems to indicate 
this, just as its older name vichritau, “ the dividers,” seems to point to the beginning as the 
break in the series. The preceding nahkshatra, which was therefore the last at that time is 
Jyéshtha. The meaning of this name, ‘‘ the oldest,” corresponds with the position we have 
assumed. for it, and its older name Jyéshthaghni,§ Taitt, Brahm. 1, 5, 2, 8, seems to indicate the 
star, Antares, as that which “ kills,” that is, closes the “old” year.® 


Our conjecture is still more clearly supported by the name of the first month of the éarad 
year, Agrahayana, “belonging to the beginning of the year,’ which is the name of Miirgaéira, 
whose full moon occurs in MyigaSiras. As at that time MrigaSsiras denoted the vernal equinox, 
it follows that the autumnal full moon must occur in conjunction with the same sign and that 
the first month must be Miargasiras, 


The three years we have discussed yield the following initial months for the three divisions, 
Chiéturmiésydns ritumukhadm :— 








Himf& year, Sarad year. Varsh& year. 
i 
I. Phalguna (12) II. Chaitra (1) TIT, Vaisikha (2) 
II, Ashidha (4) IIT. Srivana (5) I, Praushthapada (6) 
IIT. Karttika, (8) I. MargaSsira (9) IT, Pausha (10) 


This difference is reflected in the contradictory Vedic statements about the Ohdturmésya 
ceremony,’ inasmuch as all the above three lists are recorded as existing side by side. For at 
the first glance we see that these periods of fonr months cannot be derived from the actual 
seasons, since it is sheerly impossible that within a single period, even if we extend it toa 
thonsand years or more, one season can have begun in three successive months, as in fact is 
prescribed for each sacrifice which occurs at intervals of four months, The contradiction, 
however, disappears if weassume that the division of the year current atthe epoch of the 


Rig-Véda, the three kinds of year which have been proved to exist before, were in later times 
A preteen gegen 
© Weber, IT. 829. 1 Weber, IT. 889, 
© The spelling of Ath. V. 6, 110, 2, Jyaishthaghn! seems to rest on a wrong tradition or intentional similarit 
with the month Jyaishtha. | 
9 Tait. §. 4, 4, 10, 2, uses for JyéshthA the name Rohini, which usnally denotes Aldebaran; this name is 
explained by the fact that both stars, Aldebaran and Antares, have a red light, as even Ptolemy noticed. And I 
believe that the well-known story that Séma, the moon, dwelt only with her, isto be explained from the existence 


of two Rohints, the brighest stars among the nakehatras, which moreover marked the termination of both halves 
of the circuit of the moon, #8 Weber, 329 #, 
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retained for liturgical purposes, asin other cases practices which have died ont in daily life 


still survive in worship, Under this supposition the apparent confusion gives place to the most 
perfect order. 


These combinations point in my opinion, without a possibility of error, to a position of the 
colures, such as we have given for the oldest period, that of the Riy-Véda. The later 
_ Medic period introduced a correction, consisting in the transference of the opening point of 
the year from Mrigasiras to Krittikaé ; and it is precisely this circumstance that gives a material 
significance to the determination, for it must have been approximately correct for the time of 
the correction, Now the vernal equinox was in Krittika and the summer solstice was in 
Magh& about 2500 B. O,, as may be seen from the following tables of Nakshatras, based on 
Whitney's Sdryacsiddhdnta, p, 211. To allow for an error of observation on the part of these 
early astronomers, we may leave this date not exactly determined five centuries one way or the 
other, The statement of the Jydtisha, as to the position of the colures, is much later; it 
corresponds tothe fourteenth or fifteenth century B. C., and shews a repeated fixing of the 
colures, That, however, is less important for us now; the chief point is that the Vedic texts, 
properly so called, contain a determination of the colures, which wag evidently correct for them, 
and was only corrected in the Jyétisha, a determination that leads us to at least the beginning, 
of the three thousand years B.C, Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the colures, 
which we may infer for the Rig-Védd, a position which, as our table shews, corresponded to 
reality about 4500 B.C. We can hardly venture, itis true, to place the Rig-Véda so far back, 
but only the beginnings of the civilization, a mature, perhaps eyen Jaie, product of which we 
possess in the hymns of the Rig-Véda. 


This perjod ef civilization extended accordingly from spout 4500 to 2500 B, C., 
and we shall perhaps not be far wrong, if we put the collection of hymns which hag 
come down to us in the second half of this period, 


Hitherto we have spoken only of one resnlé of the precession of the equinox, namely thé 
alteration of the colores, Another result is that, along with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator its north (and south) pole continued to moye in a circle of 234 semidiameter 
in a period of about 26,000 years, round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this way one sta? 
after another draws nearer the north pole and becomes the north or pole star. We shall 
distinguish these two names, which are now synonymous, by calling the bright star which at 
any time stands nearest the pole, the north star; the star whose distance from the pole 1s so 
slight, that for all practical purposes it may be called fixed (dhruva) we shall cali the pole star. 
The following table}! contains the north stars from 5000 B. C. till 2000 A. D.; for each stax 
there is given the magnitude, minimum distance from ths north pols, and the date of this 
minimum distance, 


ane annaidamatiedhaded Rehatiinithiedetieiindie heared a ais 


Ca 


t Draconis 80 magnitude | 4° 38’ polar. dist, 4700 B. C. 

a "99 33 "53 0° 6 93 > 2780 
ok 29 3'3 ” 4° 44/ 9 99 1290. 

8 | Ursae minoris | 2°0 1” 6° 28° ‘3 1060 , 

a “yo 2°0 ” 2° 45s 2100 A. D, 


a REESE a 

The given polar distances shew that ouly two stars, 2 Draconis and a Urase miaoris 
(our pole star) deserve the name of pole star, since the rest af their minimum distance from 
the pole — spun round it in @ circle of a diameter of at least 9 degrees ae and hence could be 
‘easily recognized as moyable by any observer, especially since the height of the pole was not 
great. All this harmonizes with the facts that the ancients did not commonly use the name 
pole star, and that navigators did not steer by one fixed star, but that the Greeks sailed by the 
A 


11 My colleague, Dr. Kistner, Professor of Astronomy, has had the kindness to make the calculations at m 
and has taken into account the proper motion of each star, . a. a _* 
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Great Bear, and the Phoenicians by the Little Bear 12 further that the Indian astronomers do 
not name a pole star, and lastly that Huropean writers in the Middle Ages, though they do 
mention the north star, do not term it the polar star, since at that time our pole star was still 
distant some 5 degrees from the pole. 


Now when, in the Indian ritual of marriage, the pole star (called expressly “‘the immovable” 
dhruva) finds a place, the usage, though first mentioned in the Grifya Siiras only, must date 
back to a very ancient period, when there was a real pole star. After what has been said above, 
it can only be a Draconis. More than five centuries ago, this star stood nearer the pole than 
our pole star does now. It was therefore long enough a pole star, in the narrower sense of the 
word, to be recognized as such by the Hindus, and become closely bound up with their views 
and customs. In addition its position was such as must lead to its recognition as a steadfast 
pole, round which the other stars revolved, and was therefore easy to find. It is placed equally 
distant from the angles of a somewhat irregular four-sided figure formed by + and « Draconis, 
6 Ursae Minoris (called according to the Pet. Dict. Uttinapida) and ¢ Ursae Majoris (near 
which star stands Alcor-Arundhatt, which is likewise shewn to the bride). 


Since therefore we must look upon « Draconis as the dhruva of the Vedic period, it follows 
from the table above, that this took place some centuries before and after 2800 B. C. 
This date coincides nearly exactly with that which we obtained above from the position of the 
colures in the Brahmana period, perhaps for its beginning. Thus both results, obtained in 
different ways, harmonize, and mutually confirm their correctness in the completest manner. 


Many may be inclined to shake their heads at these conclusions, inasmuch as they stand 
in too decided opposition to the generally accepted views. But on what is the common view 
founded? Chiefly we think on the splitting up of the Vedie period imto several suecessive 
divisions of literature, and a somewhat subjective guess at their duration. M. Miller assumes 
for the three last of his four strata of Vedic literature, in order to avoid a too extravagant 
estimate,]® a minimum of 200 years. But it is easy to see that this estimate is far below the 
minimum of the possible period, during which in India a department of literature could take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die aut, to give place finally to a thoroughly new 
departure. For a Brihmana, for example, could only be widely spread by being learned by 
heart by a gradually extending circle of Brahmans, and with the size of the country this would 
certainly demand a long time. Hvery man, who learned such a work, became, so to say, a copy 
of it, and to carry out the figure, a written copy, to which no new work could be added. But 
several of such works must successively take the place of their predecessors, before the entire 
class of works in question became obsolete. I maintain that a minimum of a thousand, 
years must rather be taken for such a process, which in the conditions that prevailed 
in ancient India was of necessity a very slow one, especially when we take into con; 
sideration that in historical times the literature of the classical period remained for more thaa 
a thousand years nearly unaltered... 


But I shall not continue these general arguments in order not to overstep the space 
allotted to me too greatly. 


Concluding Note. 


The previous investigation had been finished and cémmunicated orally to others, when I 
got information of the work of Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, which leads to the same 
results. These investigations were put on paper in their present form before I saw his 
‘summary of the principal facts and arguments in the Orion. Nevertheless, I have determined 


to publish my arguments, as, in spite of our agreement in the main result, our methods are 
different. 





12 Aratus (Phaen. 87-89) and Eratosthenes (Catasteriemi) do mention, it is true, a star below the square of the 
Little Bear (probably a not @) as the poles, round which the vault of heaven revolved. In the rest of the 
ancient literature it does not seem to be noticed, . 

18 MM. Rig-Véda, Vol. IV. p. vii. T. M, 
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Longitudes of the principal stars of the Nakshatras at various times. 
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Révati «+. 359-83 | 352°60 | 339°73 | 326°93 | 314°21 | 301°54 | ¢ Piscium 


27 | ASvint 1. we see} 13°93 | 6°70 | 358°83 | 341°O4 | 328°31 | 315°6L | 8 Arietis 
23 | Bharani .. | 26°90 | 19°67] 6°80 | 354°01 | 341°28 | 327°61 | a Muscae 
1 | Kyittik& 4. ..f 89°97 | 82-74] 19°87 | 7°08 | 854°35 | 841°68 | » Tauri 

2} Rohini... ow. | 49°75 | 42°52 | 29°65 | 16°86 | 4°18 1350°46| Aldebaran 
3 | Mrigasiras ... ...| 63°67 | 56°44 | 43°57 | 30°78] 18°05 pe reer 
4| Ardr& .. .. «| 68°71] 61°48 | 48°61] 85°82] 22°09] 9-42| Beteigeuze 
5 | Punarvasu .. «| 93°23) 86°00 | 78°13] 60°34] 47°61 | 34°94] Pollux 
6 | Pashya... s .e| 198-70 | 101-47 | 88°60 | 75-81} 68°08 | 50-41 | 8 Cancri 

7 | Aglésh&  ... «| 112°38 | 105-10 | 92°23) 79°44] 66°71 | 54°04] « Hydrae 
8 | Magh& ... o. | 129°81 | 122-58 | 109°71 | 96-92] 84°19] 71°52] Regulus 
9! P.Phalgunt... ...} 141-25 | 134°02 | 121°15 | 108-86 | 95-63 | 82-96 | 8 Leonis 
10 | U. Phalgunt ...| 151-61 | 144°88 | 131°51 | 118-72 | 105°99 | 93°32 | 8 Leonis 
11 | Hasta .. oo soo} 173°45 | 166°22 | 153°35 | 140°56 | 127°83 | 115-16 | 8 Corvi 

12 | Chitr& ... © s-| 183°81 | 176-58 | 163°71 | 160°92 | 137°19 | 125-52 | Spica 

13 | SvAtt ... 2. «| 184°20 | 176-97 | 164°10 | 151°31 | 188°58 | 125°91 | Arcturus 
14| Vigakh& «1. os] 211-00 | 203-77 | 190-90 | 178-11 | 165°88 | 152°71 | « Librae 
15 | Anurédh& .. «| 222°57 | 215-34 | 202°47 | 189-68 | 176-95 | 164-28 | 8 Scorpionis 
16 | Jyéshth& ... ...| 229°73 | 222-50 | 209-63 | 196-84 | 183-11 | 171-44 | Antares 
17 | Mala... ose ooe| 244°55 | 287-32 | 224°45 | 211-68 | 198-93 | 186-26 | X Scorpionis 
18 | P. Ashidh&... ...| 254°53 | 247-30 | 234-48 | 221-64 | 208-91 | 196-24 | 8 Sagittarii 
19 | U. Ash&dh&... ...| 62°85 | 255-12 | 242-25 | 929-46 | 216°78 | 203-06 | o Sagittarii 
20 | Abhijit... s. s..| 265°25 | 258-02 | 245-15 | 232-36 | 219-63 | 206-96 | Vega 

21 | Bravana w+ | 281°68 | 274°45 | 261°58 | 248-79 | 936°06 | 223-39 | Atair 

99 | Sravishth& ... «| 296°31 | 289°08 | 276°21 | 268-42 | 250-69 | 288-02 | 8 Delphini 
23 | Satabhishaj... --.| 821°55 | 314°82 | 801°45 | 288-66 | 275-93 | 263-26 | A Aquarii 
o4 | P. Bhadrapadé ...| 888°43 | 826-22 | 318-35 | 300-56 | 287°83 | 275-16 | a Pegasi 
95 U. Bhadrapads ...| 849-13 | 341-90 | 820-083 | 316-24 | 803°51 | 290°84 | a Andromedae 
26 





Supplementary Tables. 


I. II. 
Degrees. Years. Degrees. Years. Years. Degrees. Years. Degrees. 

c= 7 7° = 64/7 100 == 1°28 600 = 7°68 
29 = 156 8s = 625 2900 = 2°56 700 = 8:96 
8 = 234 9 = 703 800 = 8°84 800 = 10°24 
4 = $8192 10 = “V78l 400 = 5°12 900 = 11°52 

5 = 3880 ll = 859 500 == 6°40 3000 == 12-80 
6 = 469 12 = 987 


cr eng SS aN 

Hote. —This table is based on that given by Professor Whitney in the Sdrya Siddhdnta, for A.D, 560. The 
precession has been calculated according to Bessel. The Supplementary Tables serve to determine 
approximatively (1) the longitude for the intervals between the dates mentioned in the large table, and 
(2) the periods for longitudes not mentioned. . 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


Once upon a time there lived a farmer, who was rich in all earthly possessions, but had 
the misfortune to lose his wife and to find his only daughter motherless at a very tender age, 
After the death of her mother, the whole burden of the household duti#s- devolved npon 
the little girl, and among other things she had te cook the daily food for her father and 
herself, In the art of cookery, however, the poor little girl was very deficient, and had, there- 

| fore, now and then to seek the advice of a neighbour, a woman who, thongh sweet of tongne 
and fair of form, was cunning and false hearted. She would often come into the house under 
pretence of directing the girl in her household duties, though in reality she made every 
endeavour to involve her more and more in ,difficulties, and painted her hefore her father as a 
girl hopelessly inefficient in every respect. 


In doing this, the crafty woman had a double abject, She wanted to ruin the poor girl in 
the estimation of her father, and to impress upon the old man the advisability of marrying a 
second wife, and that wife her own worthy self. Unfortunately for the poor motherless child, 
the plan succeeded, and the farmer married his fair neighbour one fine day. The little girl in 
her innocence welcomed her with every manifestation of delight, and she was duly installed 
yoistress of the house, 


Things went on smoothly for some days, but hy degrees the false woman threw off her 
mask and revealed herself in her true colours. She treated her step-daughter very cruelly, and 
subjected her to all sorts of indignities. Somehow or other, the poor thing was always in 
trouble, Continual dropping will wear away a stone, and the complaints of her alleged 
misdoings were so frequent, that her father grew sick and tired of it all, and came to look 
upon his poor little danghter as a being utterly unworthy of his regard. She had, however, no 
one to whom she conld tell her wrongs, and had, therefore, to hear her lot in silence. 


The lapse of a year or two saw the birth of another daughter to the farmer, but this event 
only served to fill the cnp of the poor child’s misery to the brim, for the crnel step-mother, 
who had up to this time barely tolerated her step-daughter as a dependant in the house, now 
wished to get rid of her altogether, Sp one day she found out 9 pretext for sending her to the 
woods in the hope that some wild animal might devour her. She deputed to the poor creature 
the task of taking out an old cow of her dead mother’s to graze: “Take her‘out with you,’’ she 
said, ‘for I cannot trust her with anyone else, she is your mother’s cow, and” =. she added 
sarcastically — “she perhaps might put up with your ill-nature and your stupid ways, and rid 
me for a time at least of your tronhlesome company.” 


These words bronght tears ta the unfortunate girl’s eyes, but she meekly went to the stables, 
and throwing a halter round the com’s head, took her away with her to the fields, 


A oryst of dry bread was all that the hard-hearted woman had given her for her noon-day 


meal, She ate it, and took a cooling draught from a spring hapd by, and wandered abont in 
childish freedom through the fields with her charge, 


Day after day was the gir] thus sent out with the aow, 9 bit of dry bread for her food and 
little or no clothing to protect her from the sun and the rain. But the child was patient by 
nature, and complained not, nor had ghe any friend to whom she could turn for sympathy. 
The qld cow, howeyer, evincad great loye for her and shed many a tear in pity for her sad lot, 
At last, ane day, igvara miraculously endowed the dumb creature with the power of speech, 
and she said to the girl; “'My dear child, how your good mother must he weeping in heaven to 

Bee you s0 miserable! She waa kind to mp as well ag to all ground her, and févara has for her 
sake given me the power to help you; so, do as I bid you, Place your dry crust of bread into 

Wy Month, and gee what follows.” The girl did so, and rather regretfally watched the cow 
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gulp down the bread, for she was very hungry. But a moment after, the cow opened her 
large mouth again, when lo! it was filled with the daintiest and most wholesome food! The 
delighted child ate heartily of it, and being greatly refreshed, lay down beside the cow as she 
would have done by the side of her own mother. 


Things went on like this for many months, and the child throve so well on the wholesome 
food thus strangely provided for her, that her shrewd step-mother noticed the change, and 
suspected some interference with her plans. So one day, she sent her own little girl after her 
half-sister to watch her movemenis, and the little spy came upon her just as she was removing 
the eatables from the cow’s mouth and spreading them before her on some leaves on the ground 
prior to partaking of them. 


Our heroine, suspecting nothing wrong in this unexpected visit of her younger sister, gave 
her a kind welcome, and invited her to a share of the tempting things spread on the ground. 
The crafty child readily sat down to the meal, and, when she had eaten her fill, rose to go. 
Before she left, however, the elder sister made her promise not to tell their mother what she 
had seen and done in the jungle that day. But the ungrateful little thing could not hold her 
tongue. She related to her mother all about the miraculous powers of the cow, at which the 
wicked woman flew into a terrible rage, and vowed to destroy the cow before she was a day 
older! Accordingly, when the farmer came home that evening, she complained of a severe 
headache, and said that a physician, who had visited her, had prescribed as a remedy the fresh 
hot blood ofa cow tobe applied to it. The farmer, thereupon, ran out to get a good cow, 
but she called him back, and suggested that they could not do better than use the tough old 
cow that had once belonged to his first wife, and had now grown utterly useless. It was all 
the same to the henpecked husband, and the poor cow’s doom was sealed. The very next 
morning the butcher was asked to come round with his big sharp knife, 


Now, the cow was as wise as any old woman, and when she saw her protégé’s little sister 
trip into the fields, she knew what she was sent for, and felt sure that her end was near and. 
inevitable. So she said to her little companion, as soon as the intruder’s back was turned : 
“My child, it is all very well for you so long as 1 live, but something tells me that my end is 
approgching, and when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as I do P” 


«Then, I, too, shall die,’ replied the child, weeping and throwing her arms round the old 
beast’s neck, for certainly she was the only friend she had upon earth. 


“No, no, it will not come to that,” said the cow soothingly, “if you remember and follow 
my instructions. If ever I die or am killed, and my carcass thrown to the crows, do you 
take care, child,.to collect some at least of my flesh, and bury it into the ground in some 
unfrequented corner of your father’s land. Do not touch this spot for thirty-one days, but after 
that period is past, if you find yourself in any trouble, come and dig at the spot again, call 
on me by name, and I shall help you.” 


The next morning brought the butcher with his knife to the farmer’s door, and before the 
girl could take the good motherly cow to the meadows, she was dragged out and slaughtered, 
and a pailful of her fresh warm blood was promptly carried to the mistress of the house, who 
had remained in bed nursing her headache. She immediately issued orders to the butcher to 
cut up the carcass of the dead beast into ever so many small fragments, and to scatter them to 
the four winds, so that no one may make the least attempt toput them together and bring 
her to life again! The butcher did as he was desired, but our little heroine, overwhelmed with 
grief and despair, stole quietly out of the house, possessed herself of a piece or two of the flesh 
and hurriedly buried it, as she had been instructed. 

The poor cow had not been dead and gone many days, when the cruel stepmother again 
began to invent plans, by which to dispose of her husband’s first-born. Among other things 
she would send her with a large basket into the jungle, and bid her bring it home with her in 
the evening filled with sticks for fuel. 
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One day, while going about on her errand, she placed her empty basket on a large stone, 
and went into a thickct in search of dry sticks, when a gust of wind suddenly swept the basket 
away. The poor thing beat her breast for fear lest she might lose it and incur her step-mother’s 
displeasure, and ran eagerly in pursuit of it. But the wind was too strong for her, and it 
carried the basket further and further away, till at last she found herself in quite a strange 
place, and saw it roll up to the feet of a pious Brahman engaged in his devotions. As the 
basket touched his feet, ho took it up to the great dismay of our little horoine, who cried piteously 
and begged him to give it back to her. 


Now the Brahman was no other than Isvara himself, who had come upon earth in this 
euise for some purpose of his own. He smiled graciously on tho poor child, and said as he 
flung the basket back to her: “Here, Dévki Rani, take back thy basket. The sun and the 
moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padam! deck thy feet. Thou shalt cast thy radianco wherever 
thon goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy laughter !” 


The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of these strange words. To recover 
her basket was all that she desired, and away she flew home with it. But when sho went 
into the presence of her step-mother, whatan ejaculation of surprise she was greeted with! What 
’ could have worked that transformation in her poor despised step daughter! Hor beanty sparkled 
like lightning and almost blinded the eye of the beholder! What could have brought about 
such a change in her! Surely the poor girl herself could not tell. But by threats and coaxing 
administered by turns, her step-mothor got out of her the whole story of her adventure in the 
jungle, and persuaded her to take hor half-sister with ber to the woods the next morning, and 
get the same wonderful change worked in hor, for be it mentioned the half-sister was as 
plain as plain could be, greatly to the detriment of her mother’s pride. So the next morning 
our heroine started forth with her basket, accompanied by the younger girl, and duly placed 
it on the same stone. Presently a high wind arose and carried away the basket, and the younger 
girl ran after it till it reached the same Brahman impersonation of Isvara, He caught hold 
of it as before, but when the girl cried and begged it back, he called her Mutkuli Rani, and 
tossed the basket back towards her witha curse! The words had a terrible effect upon the 
girl, for there and then she was transformed into a disgustingly ugly creature, with a horrible 
squint in her eye, and a frightful hump on her back ! 


Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for pity at her sister’s misfortune, and for 
fear of her mother’s resentment, and went up to the Brihman to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to her great dismay he had disappeared! So the two wended thoir 
way homewards, and what was the disappointment and chagrin of the mother to see her much- 
loved daughter many degrees uglier than she had been! She rushed upon our little heroine, 
and would have killed her on the spot, had she not run away and hid herself for the night. 


The next morning she rose betimes, and went to the place where she had buried somo of 
the cow’s flesh, for the prescribed period of thirty-one days had now passed. Upon removing 
the earth that she had piled wpon the flesh, she, to her great surprise, discovered a flight of 
steps leading downwards, and when she came to the end of them, she found herself dragged 
into the passage by some unseen hand, Lower down and still lower sho went till at last she 
saw around her a large palace very richly and handsomely furnished, the presiding divinity of 
which was a middle aged motherly lady, who introduced herself to her as her old friend the 
cow. This good creature rojoiced greatly to see our young heroine there, and welcoming her 


eae Invited her to stay with her for the rest of her life, which she was only too glad 
a 


After some days the fame of the marvellous beauty of the cow’s protégé reached the ears 
of the Raja of those subterranean regions, a handsome young man, and he sent messengers 
to ask the cow to give him her adopted danghter in marriage. | 


1 The lotus, 
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The cow, for so we must still continue to call her, consented readily, for what man, short of 
a, Raja, could be fit mate for one so beantiful, but she stipulated that she must obtain the consent 
of the girl's father before she could give her in marriage to him. So the Raja sent his men to 
invite the farmer into his presence that he might obtain his consent. The farmer’s wife, 
however, felt so highly flattered at her husband being thus bidden into a Rajé’s presence, that 
she too went underground with the messengers, accompanied by her own daughter. 





The farmer was duly presented before the Raji as the beantiful lady’s father, and he humbly 
and most thankfully gave his consent to her marriage. Meanwhile his craft y wife remained 
with the cow, and, not knowing her in her transformed state, thanked her for befriending her 
step-daughter, and said that she had been very much grieved at the poor child’s unaccountable 
absence from home, adding that she had always loved her, and had only chastised her occasion- 
ally for herown good. The cow, however, knew how much of this to believe, buishe shook her 
head and said nothing, and even allowed her to do all the kind offices, which it is a mother’s 
privilege to perform when her daughter is to be married. 


And here the wicked woman saw her opportunity and seized it. On the day appointed for 
the wedding she herself elected to bathe and dress the bride, and, under pretence of applying 
some perfume to her head, she thrust a long sharp magic needle, that she had concealed abont 
her person, deep into her head. The poor girl was speedily transformed into a bright Little 
bird, and flew away into the air before any one could know what had happened, and her 
scheming step-mother at once installed her own daughter in her place, and quickly dressing her 
in the bridal clothes threw a chhadar round heras is the custom, and carried her in her 
own arms to the side of the bridegroom! The ceremony was then soon performed over 
them, and the princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom he had married, joyously bore his 
bride home. 


In due course, however, the fraud was discovered, and poor Mutkult Rant soon found 
herself consigned to a dungeon, dark and dismal. But the Raja’s disappointment at the loss of 
his charmer was so great that he nearly wept his eyes out, and caused every search to be 
made for her, but in vai, He also threatened the farmer, as well as the cow, with death if 
they failed to reveal what had become of her, but they protested their entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts, and the Raja had therefore to give her up for lost, and to bear his grief as 


best he could. 


Some days after this it happened that a beggar came to the door of his palace and asked 
for alms, and his servants threw him a copper, as usual, for even a Raja cannot give more than 
a copper to each beggar, since thousands come to his door every day. That day, however, the 
beggar would not go away with what he had got, but said: “What anomalies are to be met 
with in this world! Within a stone’s throw of this place lives a Dhobi, and at his door I have 
just got a handful of pearls — real rare pearls — for alms; while here in a king’s palace T have 
been given only a copper coin! Why, judging from what an humble subject of his has given 
me, I should at least get a cart-load of pearls, if not more, at the Raja’s door | This must 
indeed be a strange country where a subject is richer or more generous than his sovereign ! ” 


These words of the beggar fell upon the Raja’s ears, and both startled him and wounded 
his pride. What must be the meaning of them! “ Surely, that man’s gains must be ill-gotten, 
since he gave away so lavishly,” thought the Raja, and he forthwith sent his men and had the 
Dhébi brought before him. And what a strange and romantic tale did this humble individual 
unfold to his sovereign! He said that he had long been doing the washing of the Royal house- 
hold, and that it was not by robbing or killing any one that he had come by his wealth, but 
that it had pleased iévara to bestow his bounty upon him in @ miraculous way. On being asked 
to explain himself, he proceeded in these words :— 

‘‘ Of late, a little bird has taken to coming and perching on one of my hanging lines, each 
night exactly at the stroke of twelve, and every time it comes it puts this strange question to 
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me: ‘Aré, Dhébi, to whom belongs this Raj!’ and with an involuntary impulse, for which 
I cannot account, my lips utter this reply, whether I be asleep or awake: ‘To Dévkt Rani!’ 
At this the bird langhs a sweet ringing laugh like that of a young lady, and with it throws 
forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that ever were seen.” 


The Raja listened with wrapt attention and surprise, while the Dhébi continued :— 
‘As goon as it has done laughing, I again hear its voice asking me another question. ‘ Aré, 
Dhéb!, who occupies the gadé now ?? To which I am again compelled to reply instinctively: 
‘Mutkuli Rant.’ At this the little bird sobs and weeps and sheds numberless large 
pright pearis for tears. After this short dialogue it flies away and I sleep on, taking care to 
rise before day break and collect the jewels and pearls, for I believe that I have an exclusive 
right to them.” 


‘Nobody dare dispute your right to them, Dhdbi,” said the Raja re-assuringly after 
this frank avowal of the honest fellow, ‘but what I want is the little bird itself. So let me 
watch with you to-night, and see if I can contrive to get possession of the sweet prattler.”’ 


‘*¢Q! that can easily be done, Maharaj, by placing some bird-lime on the line, and throwing 
a handkerckief over the bird just as it has done speaking,” suggested the Dhébi readily. 


That same night the Raja went to the Dhdbi’s yard with a couple of his attendants, and 
laid himself down, covered from head to foot, in a sort of bower shaded over by a jessamine 
creeper, just underneath the very spot where the line on which the bird was wont to perch, was 
stretched. The Dhébi had already smeared it with bird-lime, so that there was nothing for 
the Raja to do, but to lie in wait till the bird’s arrival. 


Exactly at the hour mentioned by the Dhébi the bird came and perched itself on its 
favourite line just over the Raja’s head, and at once began to ask the usual questions: “ Aré, 
Dhébi, to whom belongs this Raj!” And the Dhébi, who had all the time been snoring regard- 
less of the Raja’s presence, replied as before: ‘*To Dévki Rani.” And, sure as the Dhébt had 
said, she laughed a light silvery laugh that went straight to the heart of the young Raja, and 
brought him out of the recess in spite of himself! But the bird heeded him not, and went 
on: “Aré, Dhoébi, who is the present occupant of the gadé?” The answer as before 
was: “Mutkuli Rani!” And the bird began to sob and weep ina manner that very nearly 
broke the heart of her listener, and would have flown away, had it not found its tiny feet stuck 
to the line, and its body covered over with a large cloth thrown over it from behind ! 


Tn a twinkling it was a prisoner in the hands of the king, who pressed it to his heart, and 
walked away with it to his palace, leaving the Dhébi to rise at his usual hour and collect the 
rubies and pearls that had dropped from the month of his nocturnal guest. 


Never was the prince happier than on that morning, as he sat stroking the bird’s head, for 
he felt an unaccountable regard and affection for it. All of a sudden, however, he discovered 
what looked like a needle stuck into the bird’s head, and on pulling it ont, what was his joy to 
find his feathered friend transformed into his own long lost bride ! 


Between her smiles and her tears — showers of rubies and pearls — Dévkt Rani related 
to her lover the trick that had been played upon her by her step-mother. The Raji was so 
angry at this that he forthwith ordered Mutkuli Rant and her mother to be summoned 
before him, and having had their noses and ears cut off, banished them his kingdom. 


He then took Dévki Rani into the presence of her kind friend and guardian, the cow; 


and with her consent, soon celebrated his nuptials with the beautiful lady with due pomp and 
éclat, and lived happily with her ever afterwards. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. A REJOINDER. 


The first of the objections of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
to what was said under the above head ante, 
Vol. XXII. p. 162, is a reiterated assertion that 
the words in dispute are in common use. He 
wisely, however, only quotes in support of this 
a small number of them, and, even of these, 
there are but one or two, on which I do not 
still join issue with him. Surely, Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko does not mean to assert that the ordi- 
nary Burman uses chahkram when he says 
he is going for a walk, or drap when he hints 
that his neighbour’s ideas as to his position in 
society are not warranted by the facts of the 
case. In the first word (adhvan) taken seriatim 
Mr. Taw Sein-Ko practically gives his case away, 
for the only case he is able to adduce of this word 
in conversation is in a purely theological connec- 
tion, and that too in one, which, unless the 
Burmese think a great deal more about their 
prospects after this life than strikes the ordinary 
non-Buddhist observer, is hardly likely to be of 
every-day occurrence. Moreover, there are plenty 
of more common equivalents for the meaning 
mentioned for adhvan. 


There is, of course, a certain vagueness in the 
expression “common use,” and words that may by 
one person be considered to fall under this head 
may by another be considered to be of but 
rare occurrence, the confusion arismg from the 
exact meaning to be applied to “common.” To 
take an example at random from the English 
language the word “ eleemosynary ” is one under- 
stood by persons possessing a good education and 
in certain circles (those connected with the 
administration of charities, as well as those taking 
an interest in the social problems of the day): it 
may even be said to be in ‘common use.’ At the 
same time it cannot be said to be so as regards 
+he mass of the people generally, and as a matter 
of fact it would not be understood by the majority 
of those to whom the word ‘educated’ can fairly 
be applied. My contention is that the Saiskrit 
words under discussion occupy very much the 
same position, 4. ¢., they are understood and are, 
perhaps, in common use in a few small educated 
SiN rrr eter ee rn ee eee 

1 Ag regards mér in Mrangs mér, I rather doubt 
whether it is really an equivalent for Méru. The r is 
probably added ; ef. the spelling migh = the sky, where 
the gh is added on a false analogy to the Pali mégha. 
(Mr. Houghton will find it difficult to persuade scholars 
of the truth of the last assertion: ¢.g., Bur. Réjagré = 
Skr. Rajagriha. — Ep ]j 

2 [Does nob this argument cut both ways? If the 


circles, but that the great majority are truly 
“ caviare to the general.” 


As regards the word amraik, Mr. Taw Seim-Ko 
has not given a tittle of evidence in support of 
his assertion that amrita became amrék in 
Northern India, nor has he in any way attempted 
to controvert my argument, based on philological 
grounds, as to its late introduction. Had he done 
so, ib might have been worth while to discuss 
seriously the original sound in the Burmese 
language of that vowel, which is now sounded as 
6 when finaland ai when penultimate. There are 
excellent grounds for supposing that neither of 
these two sounds represent the former pro- 
nunciation, but it is scarcely necessary to enter 
on the matter here.? 


Coming to the next word (abhishéka), Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko’s disparagement of my argument as 
being “ based on the mere morphology of words,” 
is not very clear, nor does he appear to have, in 
any way, controverted it. My position in refer- 
ence to this, as well as to other words, is that the 
Burmese language has changed its pronunciation 
since it was reduced to writing, and that foreign 
words, transliterated according to the first pro- 
nunciation, were introduced before those trans- 
literated according to the later one, and no 
amount of assertions as to the use of particular 
words avails, in any way, to controvert this argu- 
ment. The only adequate reply to it possible 
would be the production of an old, extensive, and 
fairly popular literature, the approximate dates 
of the different works being known, proving the 
contrary, and there seems little possibility of 
such a literature ever being unearthed.? 

Merely observing that the two examples quoted 
of the ‘common use’ of chakr& by Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko shew evidently, as has been suggested 
above, that his ideas and mine as to what words 
can be legitimately so described are widely dif 
ferent, I would pause to inquire his objection to 
my expression ‘the old speakers of Pah.” Per- 
haps “those who spoke P&li in former times” 
might be better turned, but is not this purely 
verbal guibbling 9° 

The authorities as +o the supposed Sanskrit word 
chankram seem to be divided. Perhaps some 


pec CE TC a 
literature which will disprove Mr. Houghton’s argu- 
ment is wanting, the proof of it must also be wanting. — 
Ep.] 

3 (But did Mr. Taw Sein-Ko mean any verbal quib- 
bling? Was he not poking fun at Mr. Houghton fox 
supposing that there were “old speakers of Pali,” or 
‘those who spoke Pali in former times,’’ in such a 
connection as the present ? — ED. ] 
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of the readers of the Antiquary, who have made 
a speciality of the study of Sanskrit, may be able 
to enlighten us on the subject. Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has completely misstated my argument concerning 
the relative antiquity of Sanskrit and Pali deriva- 
tives. Itis briefly that where one is found to be 
in common use and the other is relatively 
rarely used, the former must be inferred to have 
been the first introduced into thelanguage.* This 
argument is not, of course, a conclusive one, but 
its validity is in no wise impaired by the two or 
three isolated words quoted im this connection 
by him. 

The allusion to Arakan is not very happy, as 
‘although itis not now a seat of learning’ it is 
notorious that the Arakanese have, from their 
isolation, preserved better the older pronuncia- 
tion of the language than the Burmese proper. 
The matter is, however, the more beside the point, 
as 1 went out of way to shew from cognate 
languages a legitimate example of the change of 
final 7 in 


I cannot admit, except to a very limited degree, 
the argument from the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives in certain Burmese translations of 
Indian works on religion, etc. Itis notorious, in 
English and other languages, that learned people 
have a weakness for the most recondite words 
available, preferring Greek to Latin, and Latin to 
Anglo-Saxon, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Burmese liferati were or are exempt 
from this weakness. 


The question as to whether the Sanskrit deri- 
vative parissad was first brought into common use 
by political rather than religious influences is one 
which it is impossible to decide without further 
evidence, and no useful purpose can, therefore, be 
served by a further discussion now of this word. 


As regards the remarks under the word 
Rishi I must disclaim any intention to impute 
“pride or conceit” to Buddhist monks in par- 
ticular, they being in my estimation a very 
estimable and well-conducted body of men 
according to their lights. At the same time they 
are only human, and the maxim, homo sum, 
nihil humanum ab me puto, applies to them as 
well as to other people. I admit that the use of 
the word “monk” in this connection in my 
former article was somewhat loose (“holy per- 
son” would have been better), but the argument 
is not affected thereby, 


a a eS 

« [Phen if Skr. deriv. drap 1s a synonym of the Pali 
deriv. gén (amie, Vol. XXII. p. 162), it is a good in- 
stanos to quote because their relative “ common use” is 
® point capable of being tested. — Ep. ] 


The existence of Sanskrit and P&li derivatives 
together is, of course, susceptible of the explana- 
tion given by Mr. Taw Sein- Ko, but it would seem 
much more probable that they are formed on the 
analogy of the linked words so common in the 
Burmese, Chinese and cognate languages, some- 
times to express a new shade of meaning and 
sometimes merely to help out the “accentual 
rhythm” of thesentence. Anyway their existence 
does not help out the argument one way or the 
other. 


As regards samuddara, there are plenty of 
books in which the vernacular pinlé is used for 
“sea,” and not this word. Further, Ido not think 
that even Mr. Taw Sein-Ko will assert that it is in 
common use in conversation rather than pinle. 
In granting that swmuddard is occasionally used in 
its literal sense instead of pinlé in books, there is 
no comparison as to the relative use of the two 
words in Burmese. Now, the latter people did 
not push their way down to the sea until com- 
paratively recent times, long after the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism (I speak subject to correction, 
not having a book of reference by me), so that, if 
the Sanskrit word in question had really been 
introduced at an early epoch, it is difficult to 
understand why it should not be the current 
word now for “sea” or “ocean.” From the 
direction of the Burmese immigration, it is 
evident, indeed, that the word pinl@ can only 
be a (comparatively) recently coined one, and, in 
the absence of direct testimony to the contrary, it 
must be presumed, under the circumstances, that 
there was no word previous to it to express the 
same idea. 


As regards sativa I still affirm the probability 
of my previous argument, and fail to see what the 
occurrence of this word, in a by-no-means parti- 


cularly ancient® inscription, has to do with the 
case. 


In assuming that Mr. Taw Scin-Ko was the 
first to entitle Sakra the “ Recording Angel of 
Buddhism,” it appears that I wasin error, but two 
blacks do not make a white, and the fact remains 
that the said “Recording Angel,” if he can be 
called such, is simply the old Hindu god Indra 
metamorphosed.® 


The reply of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is interesting on 
two grounds, the first being the theories put 
forward by him on the source of Burmese Bud- 
dhism. The possible truth of these theories I 





§ (That depends upon what is called “ancient: in 
Burma the date quoted, 1298 A. D., is important. — Ep. ] 
6 (But did not this occur before Buddhism came into 


Borma at all— whether from the North or the South? 
— ED. | 


Jung, 1694.) 
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have no intention of controverting, but it. cer- 
tainly seems to me that the linguistic evidence on 
which they rest is of the flimsiest description, and 
points, so far as it goes, directly the other way. 
It is quite possible that further research may 
modify, if not altogether change, the complexion 
of that evidence as at present known to us, or, 
again, that the theories mentioned may represent 
what actually happened, and yet the prior use of 
the Sanskrit books have left no trustworthy 
traces in the language. It isa common-placefact 
that in analytical reasoning we must be very 
careful of our facts and of the inferences legi- 
timately deducible from them before wecan safely 
found any general hypothesis on them, and in no 
department is this cantion more necessary than 
in the science of language. Bearing this in mind, 
it certainly seems to me that the linguistic argu- 
ments in favour of a prior use of Sanskrit are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor trustworthy at 
present to support any inferences whatever in 
that direction ; but this, of course, does not refer 
to other evidence, such as that relating to the 
form of pagodas, etc. 


The second point of interest In Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko’s paper is the somewhat startling ight 
it throws on the proceedings of the Text-Book 
Committee. The facts related under the heading 
of parissad might well have been inserted 
elsewhere under the heading of “Folk Htymo- 
logy,” but, joking apart, it is certainly prepos- 
terous that the future spelling of Burmese 
should be laid down by a majority of sayds, 
whose ideas in philology were of the kind men- 
tioned. There are grave grounds for doubt as to 
whether the scientific study of the Burmese lan- 
guage had reached that point when an authorita- 
tive statement on the spelling of doubtful words 
might advantageously have been made, or, at any 
rate, care might have been taken to form the com- 
mittee of a majority of persons with some train- 
ing in philology. Perhaps even now, 1f Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko, or other member of the committee, will 
favour the public with further disclosures as 
to the arguments used by the native sayds in 
cases where their opinion over-ruled the more 


intellivent part of the committee, it may not Te 
too late by means of a free discussion to get the 
spelling altered.’ 

BERNARD HovGHTon. 


A CUMULATIVE RHYME ON THE TIGER. 
Text. 
Talid malia wagd manza panid dévalaé ge, 
Panié piunt wigé minzi santést zhaila gé, 
Santésd hédni wigd minzé dholié baisalé ¢é, 
Dhélié baisint wigd manzé gazréim ligald gé, 
Gazratam gazrétam wigs minz& panérnin dékhila 
gé, 
Pénérnin dékhint wigé ménzé paradiaé singild gé, 
Paradid sangint wigd minzé bandikhé némila vé. 
Bandikhé némint wag6 manza gélié mirild gé, 
GOlié marint wigé mfinz& dharnié pirilé gf, 
Dharnié parini wigs minzaé rasié bindila gé, 
Rasié bindint wig6 manza drié ghatala gé, 
Arié ghalint w4g5 minz4 khAindié achlilé gé, 
Khandié ichlint wigé ménzi darbirintu néla gé. 
Translation. 


To the tank my tiger for water descended ; 

Drinking water, my tiger felt happy; 

Feeling happy, my tiger in the cave sat; 

Sitting in the cave, my tiger began to play, 

Playing, playing, my tiger the water-woman saw; 

The water-woman seeing my tiger, the hunter was 
informed ; 

The hunter being informed, my tiger with the 
gun was aimed at; 

Aimed at with the gun, my tiger with a bullet was 
killed ; 

Killed with the bullet, my tiger on the ground 
was thrown; 

Thrown on the ground, my tiger with a rope was 
bound ; 

Bound with a rope, my tiger on a pole wassiung ; 

Slung on a pole, my tiger on the shoulders was 
lifted ; 

Lifted on the shoulders, my tiger to the darbdr 
was carried. 


This isa popular song among the Hast Indians 
in Salsette, and is sung on festive occasions, in- 
eluding marriages and christenings. 

Bombay. Guo. Fr. D’PENBA. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


VADDAVARA. 


In connection with the discussion (ante. Vol. 
XXII. pp. 111 and 251) as to what day of the 
week is indicated by the term Vaddavara, and 
aes a a Saal EE 


7 [It may help the present controversy for me to 
state here that by far—by very far —the two oldest 
insoriptions yet unearthed at Pagan are: (1) in North 
Indian 7th or 8th Century characters; this is filled with 
Sanskrit words and expressions mixed with those in 


the meaning of vadda, I would draw attention tu 
the following interesting passage from Kamada 
literature, which has been brought to my notice 
by B. Srinivas Ayyangér, one of my assistants. 
another language not yet determined: (2) in Gupta 
characters and dated in the second Gupta Century, = 
400-500 A. D.; this is in Sanskrit. I hope in due 
course to have the publishing of both inscriptions in this 
Journal. — Ep.) 
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It occurs in Ranna’s poem called Sdhasa-Bhtma- 
Vijaya, or Gadd-yuddha, written at the end of 
the tenth century, the hero of which is the 
Chalukya, prince Satyasraya. The quotation forms 
the 26th padya of the 3rd dévdsa. 


Kalagajan inturh kolisida | 
khalane gadarn Dharmma-nandanam kriara- 
dinarh- {I 

gala pesararh mareyisi Mazh- | 

galavararh Vaddavaéram embante valu || 
‘Having so caused KalaSaja to be slain, is not 
the son of Dharma base? Even as disguising the 
name of evil (or unlucky) days in calling them 
Mathgalavira and Vaddavarse.’ 


The reference is doubtless toa common saying 
that Tuesday, which is amamgala or inauspicious, 
is called Mamngalavara, and that Yudhishthira, who 
was (in this instance) adharma or unjust, is called 
Dharma-réja. But as far as the meaning of Vad- 
davira is concerned, the passage demands that it 


NOTES AND 


BUDDHIST CAVES IN MERGUI. 


Referring to my “ Notes on Ramannadesa,” 
ante, Vol. XXII. p. 827 £f£., I have lately been 
sent, through the kindness of Mr, H. G. Batten, 
Deputy Commissioner of Mergui, three ancient 
images of the Buddha found in that District. One 
is of wood, very much eaten away; one of iron 
or bell metal, so eaten away as just to prove by its 
appearance that it was an image of the Buddha; 
and one of some such mixture as the “ tute- 
nague,”* or white copper, of the old travellers. 
This last is still in good preservation, and had 
been either cast or stamped. All three bear a 
strong family likeness in general shape to those 
found by myself in the Oaves about Maulmain. 

These three images were found in the extreme 
south of Burma on the banks of the Lénya River 
and in a Cave, and so are valuable to prove the 
spread of the cult of the Buddha in Caves. 

The finder was Maung Maung, a Township 


Officer of the Mergui District, who writes of the 
find thus :— 


‘In the Pratan Caves on the left tributary of 
the Lénya River I found these remains. Tradi- 
tion asserts the existence in this neighbourhood of 
the site of an ancient City, called Kosambi,? which 
was destroyed about the middle of the 14th Cen- 
tury A. D. by the Great Thai (Shan) Race, who 
invaded the country from the north-east. Ifound 


vestiges of cultivation, but no remains beyond 
those now sent.” 


R. OC. Tempe. 
1 Bee Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, v. Tootnague. 
2 [There are “ Kosambis?’ all over Burma. They 
merely refer to the habit of giving classical names to old 
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should be a name of auspicious import applied to 
a day which is really inauspicious. Now these 
conditions are exactly fulfilled in the case of 
Saturday (not Friday), provided we can inter- 
pret vadda as a word of good omen. On the 
analogy, therefore, of baddi (interest on money) 
from vriddhi, we may derive vadda from vriddha, 
which signifies ‘old, fall-grown, large, augmented,’ 
&e. This is sufficient for our purpose, for growth 
and increase ave recognized signs of prosperity 
and good fortune. The idea of maturity is also 
not inappropriate as applied to the last day of the 
week. Weseem, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that Vaddavara means Saturday. 


The terms vadila thus explained will equally, 
apply to a great merchant, to the principal taxes 
or to a famous Village,-— the various connections 
in which it appears in inscriptions. 


Lewis Ricz. 
Bangalore, 10th January 1894. 


QUERIES. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 
Rdjagriha — Ydzajé. 

The Burmese word for the famous Buddhist 
site is written Rajagré and pronounced Yazajo. 
The Sanskrit name of the place is, of course, 
Rajagyiha and the true Pali name is Réjagaha. 
The Burmese grd cannot be got out of gaha, 
though it is the natural representative of griha. 

Here then seems to be a clear inst&nce of a 
famous name in constant use, connected with reli- 
gion in Burmese, the Sanskrit form of which is 
preferred to the Pali, pointing almost certainly to a 
Sanskrit usage anterior to Pali usage in Burmese. 


Bigandet, Life and Legend of Gaudama, Or. 
Ser. Ed., Vol. II., p. 181, practically admits the 
Sanskrit form when he writes: — “ Radzagio or 
Radzagihra, was the capital of Magatha or 
South Behar.” QOompare with the above state- 
ment the following from Fausbéll’s Jdtaka, Vol.I. 
p. 148, Lakkhanajitaka:—" Atité Magadharatthé 
Rajagahanagaré éko Magadharéjé rajjarm 
kérési,” which Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth 
Stories, p. 195, paraphrases :— ‘ Long ago, in the 
city Rajagaha, in the land of Magadha, there 
ruled a certain king of Magadha.” 

This instance seems dead against Mr. Houghton’s 
argument, ante, p. 165, and J. RB. A. S., 1894, 
p.411 f£., that Mér does not, in Burmese, represent 
Méru and that mégh does not represent mégha, 
for there we have gré representing griha. 


R. C. TRMPLE. 


sites in order to give a home to classical stories in their 
own land, which is so strong in the Burmese.—R. C. T.] 
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THE SAMACHARI-SATAKAM OF SAMAYASUNDARA AND PATTAVALIS 
OF THE ANCHALA-GACHCHHA AND OTHER GACHCHHAS. 


BY JOHANNES KLATT. 
(Revised with Additions! by Ernst Leumann.)* 


1, The SamAchari-batakam. 


HE SAmfchari-satakam was composed in Samvat dvi-muni-shat-prilevarochis 1672 
(A. D. 1616) in the city of Medata by Samayasundara-gani. The author was a pupil of 
Sakalachandra of the Rihada-gotra, whose preceptor was Jinachandra-siri, from Satvat 
1612 to 1670 stiri of the Brihat-kharatara-gachchha. The work was begun in Siddha-puri 
(Milatrinapura) in Sindhu-dega and was finished three years later in Medaté (Sukhakara) under 
Jinasinha-siri, from Samvat 1670 to 1674 siri of thesame gachchha. It contains 5 prakisas 
and 100 chapters (252 leaves). The date of the MS. is “-vidhu-vasu-rasa-gagin ”’ 1681 (A. D. 
1625) and it was written in the reign of raula-Kalyinadaisa by Thahard, son of Srimalla. 
The text begins with the Sloka : 
Sri-Viram cha guru natyva smritva gachchha-parathparam | 
Pragnotiara-sata-grantharh vakshye Sastrinusiratah 1. 
This verse proves that the work has also the title of Prasnottara-Sata. 
A number of the chapters have special names, viz.: —11, dvidalagrahanddhikira. 
12, sathgarapha-pramukhénim dvidalatvidhikira. 13, frivakinith pénakikara-nishedha. 
15, ériivakAnim ekAdaga-pratim4-vahana-nishedhadhikara. 21, jita-mritaka-shitaka-pinda-nishedha- 
dhikira, 22, tassa dhammassa kevali-pannattassa nishedhidhikira, 36, simayika-vaisanidhikira. 
88, 45-dgama-sthapana. 39, jina-pratima-pijidhikara. 40, jina-pratima-sthdpanddhikéra. 
41, jina-pratimé-pOja-phala. 44, deva-sthiter api punyatvadhikdra. 46, yogopadhana-vahani- 
dhikara. 48, pairvicharya-grantha-sammmati. 49, éravakanith mukha-vastrika. 50, dvitiya- 


t 
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‘1 Qhiefly derived from the newly acquired Berlin MSS. which I examined in the Autumn of 1893. I hare also 
arranged alphabetically the list of quotations from the Sdmichdriiataka (see post, p. 170, 1. 4 from bottom to 
p. 174), which Klatt had prepared in the order of the leaves (1b, 2b, etc-) 

2 I cannot publish this paper of my friend, Johannes Klatt, without noting that it is, with the ‘Note’ attached 
to it, and published post, p. 183, the last contribution that can come from his pen- Besides these he has left behind 
him the Javna-Onomasticon, a huge composition, for which, I am sorry to say, I have as yet not been able to do 
more than to arrange the parts and have them bound into eight atately volumes. Klatt himself was never able to 
do more towards the publication of this great work than to prepare finally for press a sample of work, which 
(prefaced by our common master, Prof. Weber) appeared under the title :~‘ Specimen of a literary-bibliographical 
Jaina-Onomasticon, by Dr. Johannes Klatt, Leipzig, 1892, printed by O. Harrassowitz.’ 

In thus taking leave of the eminent Indianistic Chronicler and Biblographist, we are the more sensible of the 
irreparable loss caused by his disappearance from Literature, as a year or two more of work would have allowed 
him to complete what has been slowly growing into shape in his study during the past ten years. Meanwhile 
tt is some satisfaction to point to the other results of Klatt’s Librarianship and scholarship, and te be able to state 
that, short as his career was, his unwearied zeal has resulted in work of capital importance to the Indian Depart. 
ment of the Royal Library.at Berlin, to Indian Bibliography, and particularly to Jain Studies. 2 : 

The chronology of his life, presented, by way of one of the Pattdvalis so happily brought to light by his 
researches, is as follows:—Johannes Klatt: born 1852 A. D. as the son of the postmaster of Filehne (in the Prussian 
province of Posen); dikshd (matriculation) at the Berlin University 1868; after four years’ study there, he took his 
Doctor’s, degree by presenting (see Boehtlingk’s Indwsche Sprache, 2nd ed., Part III. Preface) a paper on Chénakya 8 
Sentences’ to the University of Halle; 1873 ‘ Volunteer’ at the Berlin Royal Library (still earning his living for a 
couple of years as official stenographist in the Prussian House of Commons), 1880 ‘ Custos,’ 1888-92 (nominally also 
1393) ‘Librarian.’ : , ; 

He contributed papers to the following periodicals: Journal of the German Oriental Society, Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Indian Antiquary, Transactions of the Royal Academy of Berlin, Centralblatt fur Bibliothehawesen. For 
the German Oriental Society. he also wrote, in its Yearly Reporte for 1880 and 1881, the article ‘ Vorderindien 
(Upper India), and for the same Society he compiled, with Prof. Ernst Kuhn, the ‘ Oriental Bibliography’ from 
1888 to 1886 (one volume per annum), The eminent services of Klatt to the Royal Library at Berlin can only be 
fully appreciated by one who has for some time worked in its rich stores of Indian prints and manuscripts. For the 
acknowledgment of Klatt’s contributions to Prof. Weber’s Second Catalogue the reader is referred to the Preface 
of its Third Part, p. viii. te ; 
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vandana-pradina. 91, kulani. 52, mangala. 54, Sringitaki. 55, prisuka-vichara, 
56, sachittachtrna-vichira. 59, daivasika-ratrika-pratikramanath kiyat-kalam yiivach chhudhyati 
vicharah. 60, pafichamyah parvatva. 62, J inavallabha-siri-simachirt (40 v.). 63, Jinadatta- 
stiri-simichart (30 v.). 64, Jinapatti-siri-samachari (69 v.). 65, vyavasthi-patra. 69, pada- 
sthina-vyavastha-vidhi. 70, anuyoga-daina-visarjana-vidhi. 71, bhavana-devatd-kAyotsarga, 
73, locha-kiripana-vidhi. 79, asv Adhyaya-vichira. 80, chaitra-pirnimi-deva-vandana-vidhi. 
81, guru-stiipa-pratishtha-vidhi. 82, gravakandm devatavasara-sthipani-pija-vidhi. 83, kalpa~ 
trepottdrana-vidhi, 84, pratikramaninukrama. 85, paushadha-karapiwukrama. 86, dikshi- 
dina-vidhi. 87, vAchand-vidhi. 88, utkshepa-vidhi. 89, nikshepa-vidhi. 90, nitya-kartavyata. 
100, g4nti-vidhi. ) 


One of the most interesting chapters (f. 356-37b) is that detailing the dispute between 
Jinachandra-stri (Sathvat 1612-70, Kharatara) and Dharmasagara (Tapa) in Sathvat 1617, 
kirttika sudi 7 Sukra-vare, in Anahilla-pattana, where the preceptors of the 84 gachchhas assem- 
bled, as to whether Abhayadéva, the author of commentaries on the 9 afigas, belonged to the 
Kharatara-gachchha. The chapter names the following gachchhas and preceptors : sisha-bhatta- 
raka-Karmasundara-siri 1. Siddhintiyi-vada-gachchhathi éri-Thirachandra-siri 5 (!). érl- 
Kalyinaratna-stri 6, Siddhantiya-vada-gachchhi Sri-Makisigara-siri 8 (!). Pimpaliyaé-gachchhe 
Vimalachandra-sfiri 9. Traigadiy4-piinamiy’-gachchhe éri-Udayaratna-stiri 10. Dhandheriya- 
purhnamiyé-gachchhe éri-Sathyamasigara-siri 11. Katabapurd-tapi-gachchhe Vidyiprabha- 
siri 12. BokedtyA-gachchhe Devinanda-séri 13. Siddhantiyaé-gachchhe punydsa-Pramoda- 
hansal4, P&alhanapurd-gachchhe sikhi Tapii-gachchhe vi Raiganidhina 15. Aiichala-gachchhe 
Bhavaratna 17 (!).  Chhapariyié-purmnamiyi-gachchhe pam° Udayaratna-rija 18. Sadhu- 
punamiyi-gachchhe vA° Naga 19, Maladhiri-gachchhe pam° Gunatilaka 20. Osaviila-gachchhe 
pam° Ratnaharsha 21. Dhavaliparva-dfichaliyd-gachchhe punyisa-Raigi 22. Chitravila-tapé- 
gachchhe va° Kshamé 28. Chintdmaniyd-pidi va° Gunaminikya 24, AgamiyA upidhydya- 
Sumatisekhara 25. Vegadi-kharatara pamh° Padmamanikya 26. Vrihat-kharatara va° Muniratna 27, 
Chitrivéla-jaigtvadai  parn® Raja 28.  Korantavdla-tapi-gachchhe chela-Himsi 29, 
Vichathvandanikashi RiluyA 30. Agamiyi Mokala 31, Kharatara upadhyaya-Jayalabha 32. 
Sishi-osavalé-gaehchhe pam® Sthi 1. Avichala-gachchhe éri-Lakshminidhina 2. Vrihach-chhali- 
ya-tapi-gachchhe éri-Saubhagyaratna-siri 8. Vada-gachchhe up&dhydya-Sri-Vinayaknéala 4. 
Korandavila-gachchhe path? Padmaégekhara 5. Ptirnimd-pakshe path® Ratnadhira-gani 6. 


Bharuyachchhi-gachchhe pam° Sri-Ratnasigara 7. Maladhird-gachchhe KshamAsundara 8. 
Axichaliya Pirnachandra 9, 


The names of 17 pattavalis are also quoted, viz.:—Il. éri-Tapiegachchhiya-fri- 
Hemahaisa-stri-kyita-Kalpintarvachya, 2. Bhivahada-krita-Guru-parva-prabhavaka-grantha. 
3. Tapa-laghn-gikhé Laghn-sakha-pattivalt. 4. Tap&-krita-Achara-pradipa (by Ratnasekhara- 
stri), 5, Sathdeha-dolavalt Kharatara-grantha. 6. Kumiragiri-sthita-Tapi-simagri-sédhu- 
pattavali. 7. éri-Jinavallabha-siri-krita-Sirdha-éataka-karmagrantha. 8. éri-Chitrivila-gach- 
chhiya-éri-Dhanesvara-krita-vritti-parampara-sidhaka (composed Samvat 1171). 9. Kalyana- 
karatna-siri-chirantana-tippanaka-dvaya. 10. Chhiparish&-~putinamiy4-pattivali, 11. Sadhu- 
punamiya-patiavalt. 12, Guru-parvavalf-grantha. 13. Prabhivaka-charitra (sloka 15). 14, &rt- 
Abhayadéva-stri-charitra (55 thi 95 sima). 15. Pallivdla-gachchhiya-bha°-Amadéva-siri-Pra- 
bhavaka-charitra. 16. Pimpaliyé-Udayaratna prirambhena Jivinusisana. 17. Tapa-éri-Soma- 
siri-rajye kritopadééa-sattari-grantha (composed Satnvat 1412 by Somadharma-gani). 


In the remaining chapters of the compilation the following works, authors and 
dates (presented here in alphabetical order) are quoted :— 


20a, Ajita-siri, 90a, Ajitadéva-stiri, of the Chandra-gachchha, composed Yoga-vidhi-pra- 
karana, 8. 1278, tri-saptaty-adhika-dvAdasa-fata-varshe. 


30¢, Abhaya(déva)-stri’s of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha Vijayanta-vijaya-kavya (122 
slokas), composed Saivat 1278, ashta-saptaty-adhika-dvidasa-sata-varshe. 
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93b, Ambada-muni’s Aridhyatvena-stuti, under the name of Shat-kalyAnaka. 

92a, Rishabhadéva-gishya’s Ashtépada-pratishtha. 

67a, Ananda-s&ri’s vritti on Pravachana-siroddhira-gathardham. 

242b, Araddhand-patdka. 

3a, Avasyaka-laghu-vritti and pirvichirya-vinirmita-&t-Avasyaka-chiral. 

350, Upadesa-taramgini, 

726, Updsaka-pratima-prakarana, 

9la, Umisvati-vachaka’s Pratishthé-kalpa, 197), U.’s Piji-prakarana. 

22a, Kalpidhyayana-nirukta, composed Sathvat 1325, tattva-gunendu-varshe by sri 
Vinayendnu (4. e; Vinayachandra). This notice is exact as may be seen from the Poona MS. of 
the gloss (Kielhorn’s Report, 1880-81, p. 76, No. 371). It is a short commentary (of 418 
Granthas only) on the so-called Kalpastitra, viz, on the Paryushana-kalpa (published by 


Jacobi); its full title (at the end of the Poona MS.) is Paryushandkalpddhyayanasya katichid- 
durgapada-niruktia. 


58a, Kalakichfrya-katha atijirnd, 369 Slokas, 

588, Kalakichairya-katha, Anahilla-pattane Pimpallya-kharatera-bhandigarintarvartini, tat- 
prati-prante cha punar idam api likhitam asti, yatha sri-Kharatara-gachchhe éri-Jinachandra- 
stri-patte éri-Abhayadéva-siri-hetan sidhu-Jayasinhena éri-Kalpa-pustika likhapita. 

520, 62a, 880, Tapa&-gachchhidhirija-bhattirake-sri-Hiravijaya-siri-prasadikrita-Prasnot- 
tarasamuchchaya, tach-chhishya-pandita-Kirtivijaya-gani-samuchchita, pam? Vishnarshi-gani- 
krita-prathame-pragna, pam° Gunavijaya-gani-krita-navama-praina, pam° Jagamala-gani-krita- 
trayodasa-prasna. 

94>, Avachtri on the Kalpa-sitra, by Kulamandana-siri of the Tapié-gachchha, and 
59a, K.’s Vicharamrita-sathgraha. 


23a, Gunachandra-gani’s Vira-charitra (226, Hira-charitra, prik.), paficha-viiSaty-adhika- 
dvadaga-sahasra 12025-praména, composed Sathvat 1139, ekona-chatvirihéad-adhikaikAdaga-sata- 
varshe, 254, Gunachandra, pupil of Sumati-vichaka, pupil of Prasannachandra-stri, pupil of 
Abhayadéva-siri naviiga-vritti-kaéra, (Peterson, III. Rep. p. 17, App. p. 305-6, has Guruchan- 
dra, which is a mistake). 


91b, Gautama-prichchha-tika. 


14a, Chandra-siri’s vritti on Shad-Avagyaka. 1670, Ch.’s Yoga-vidhi. 184, §rt-Srichan- 
dra-siri’s vritti on Pratikramana-sitra (chapter simfyik&dhikéra). 


69b, Charchari-grantha. 
70a, Chaitya-vandanaka-vritti; see also Dharmakirti. 


23a, Sulasd-charitra (sarga 6 with the name Samyaktva-parikshaga), 700 slokas, by 
Jayatilaka-siri of the Agamika-gachchha. 


72a, Jina-kalpa-vyavachchheda. 

56-6, ‘ Jinagutto Navakira-purassaramh katina Nisthiam.” 
67ab, Jinadatia-stri’s Utsitra-padodghattana-kalaka. 
69d, Jinadatta-siri’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

69d, Jinapatti-siri’s Prabodhodaya-grantha. 


200, Jinapatti-siri (died Samvat 1277) of the Khar. inti Dvadags-kulaka-vritti 
(v. 1-12 communicated), 636, J.’s Samachari. 

926, Jinaprabha-siri’s Yoga-vidhi, composed Samvat 1273, tri-saptaty-adhika-dvidasa- 
éata-varshe. 

99a, Jinaprabha-stri’s (Sathvat 1849.69) Siddhfnta-stava. 

15a, Jinavallabha-siri’s Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. - 
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79b, Vallabhajina(= Jinavallabha)-siri’s Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. . 

85a, Jinavallabha-siri’s brihad-vritti on Samgha-pattaka. 1665, J.’s Sraddha-kulaka. 

64a, §Sri-Jesalameru-bhiydigire sam° 1215 likhita-pustika. 

103a, Achirya-Valabhya’s (!) Jyotih-karandaka-sitra. 104), -vritti. 

58a, sri-Kalikécharyair achirnatvat yad uktam Thind-vrittau éri-Hemachirya-guru-éri- 
Dévendrachandra-siribhih.? 

716, Tarunaprabha-siri’s balavabodha on Shad-dvasyaka, 





72a, ért-Tilak&charya’s SAmAch&ri-grantha. 1876, éri-Til.’s Avaéyaka-vritti. 

356, granthin éri-Tilukas chakira vividhans Chandraprabhichiryavat. 

40d, Déva-siri’s Sidhu-dina-charyaé, 60a, -vritti; see also s. v. Sthindnga. 

4b, Devagupta-siri’s chirantana-vritti on Nava-pada, composed Samvat 1070, re 
adhika-sahasra-varshe. 

—— Dévachandra-siri, see s, v. Thand-vritti and Sthindaga, 

81a6, Dévabhadricharya’s Parévanitha-charitra, 11167 glokas, composed Samvat 1168, 
vasu-rasa-rudra-varshe, first copy written by Amalachandra-gani. Succession list: Chandra-kule 
Vardhamina, etc., up to Prasannachandra-siri, pupil of Abhayadéva-siri. P.’s pupil Sumaty- 
upidhyaya, author of Sathvega-raiga-sila (Peterson, III. Rep. App. p. 64, 1. 4 fr. b., has mala 
instead. of 8414), Vira-charita, Katha-ratna-koSa. Dévabhadra, Samvat 1168. 

476, Dévendra-siri and Vijayachandra-siri, pupils of Jagachchandra-stri, Tapa, Satvat 
1285 in Vijé-pura. 

7a, Devendra-siri (of the Tapd-gachchha), vritti on Sravaka-dinakritya-sitra, and Vigesha- 
vishaya, and 9d, vrihad-vritti on Dharmaratna-prakarana. 

30, Dévendra-siri (of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha), vritti on Pragnottara-ratna-malA, 
composed Sathvat 1429, ekona-triiéad-adhika-chaturdaéa-Sata-varshe, 

1193, Dévendra-stava. 

286b, Dhanapila-pandita-raja-paramirhata’s Sravaka-vidhi, 

345, Dhaneévara-stri of the Chitravala-gachchha, composed a vritti on epdneete, Sarh vat 
1171, eka-saptaty-adhikaikadaga-Sata-varshe. 


7a, Dbarmakirti-mahopidhyaya, pupil of Dévéndra-siri, suena Ohaitya-vandanaka- 
bhashya-vritti indér the name of SamghAchara. 
786, Dharmakirty-upadhydya’s (Tapa) vritti on Samghdchara. 2 


316, Dbarmaghosha-siri, Abhayadéva-siri-saimtaniya, erected Sathvat 1293 a statue of 
SintinAtha. 


35a, vadi-Dharmadéva-siri of the Chitravéla-gachchha. 


58a, Dharmaprabha-stri’s Kalakacharya-kathé, 56 githis, composed Satmhvat 1389, 
ahkashtayaksha-varshe. 


96, Dharmabindu-vritti. 
126, Dharmavidhi-prakarana-vritti (chapter Kamadévidhikira), 


645, Nami-sidhu, pupil of Salibhadra-stri, composed a vritti on Srivaka-dharma- 


prajiapti Samhvat 1122, dva-vingaty-adhikaikadaéa-Gata-varshe, and a vritti on Shad-Avaiyaka, 
Samvat 1112. 


868, Narachandriya-dvittya-prakarana. 
' 206, Patichiéaka-chfrni-vritti. 90d, Pafichiéaka-chirni; see also Yasodéva. 
39aé, A complete Pattivalt of the Tapd-gachchha. 


eee 
* Plur.t A Prikrit passage front the Thand-vritti is qnoted by Dharmasfgara in his commentary on Kupa- 
kshakauis. ITI. 59; see also below ¢. v. Sthénfnga. =f 
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268-27a, Padmaprabha-séri’s Munisuvrata-svimi-charitra, composed Samvat 1294, véda- 
graha-ravi, chatur-navaty-adhika-dvidasa-Sata-varshe. Chiindra-kule Vardhamiana-stri, pupil 
Jinesvara-siri and bandhu Buddhisigara-siiri, Jine$vara’s 3 pupils Jinachandra, Abhayadeéva (9 
vritti) and Jinabhadra; chakre éri-Jinachandra-stri-gurubhir dharyah Prasannibhidhas, tena 
cranthachatushtayi-sphuta-matihsri-Dévabhadra-prabhur Dévinanda-munisvaro, Déva-prabhu, 
Vibudhsprabha-siri Chhatripalliyi, his pupil Padmaprabha-siri Samvat 1294, 

90a, Paraminanda, pupil of Abhayadéva-siiri, composed Yoga-vidhi, Sathvat 1240, chat- 
varingad-adhika-dvédaga-Sata-varshe likhita. 

173a, Paryushanaé-chirni. 91b, Padaliptacharya’s Pratishtha-kalpa. 

1746, Paryusheni-parvan. 2084, Piarsvanitha-laghu-stavana. 

167ab, Pirnabhadra, pupil of Jinapati-siri (4+ Samvat 1277), composed éri-Kritapunya- 
charitra. 

22a, Prithvichandra-siri’s tippanaka on Paryushana-kalpa. P., pupil of Dévasena-gani, 
pupil of Yagobhadra-siri, pupil of Dharmaghosha-siri who converted the king of Sakambhari, 
pupil of Slabhadra-stiri of the Chandra-kula, 

123a, 127%a, Pratimotthipaka-matam triiiéad-adhika-pafichadasa-Sata 1530 varshe pradur 
bhitam. 

814, Dévendra-siri's Pratyakhyiina-bhishya. 

68a, Vritti on Pratyakbyéna-bhishya, composed Samvat 1183, try-aéity-adhikaikidasa-sata- 
varshe. 

1656, Nagapurtya-gachchha- 20b, Brihad-gachchhiya-Samachari; see also Samachiri. 

Pratyikhyina-bhashya. | 576, Bhavadéva-stri’s Kilakachirya-katha, 100 gathis. 
83a, Pragama-sitra-vritti. 1083, 1104, 1864, Manomaiti-sishya. 

7ia, Prasaba-siri. 20b, Manadéva-siri’s Kulaka (v. 5-15 communicated). 

55a, Vinayachandropfidhyfya-Munichandra, pupil of Sarvajiiadéva-siri of the Brihad- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Upadésa-pada, Samvat 1174, abdhi-muni-rudra-varshe. 

52b, 1718, Munisundara-siri, pupil of Somasundara-siri (Tapa), composed Shad-dvasyaka, 
balivabodha, Sraddha-pratikramana-sttra. : 

97, Mérusundaropidhyfiya’s Sadhika-Sata-prasnottara-grantha, composed under Jimachan- 
dra-stiri (Saxnvat 1514-30), successor of Jinabhadra-siri (Samvat 1475-1514). 1622, M.'s 
Shad-dvaSyaka-balavabodha. 171, M.’s Virttika-prasnotiara-sataka, 

5a, Yasodéva-siri’s chirni on Panchagaka. 

157a, Yasodéva-stri’s Vandanaka-chirni. 

17a, 4a, YaSodévopidhyAya in the succession (sathtfina) of Kekndicharya of the Ukeia- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Nava-pada, Saibvat 1165, paiicha-shashty-adhikaikadasa-sata- 
varshe 

94a, Yoga-niryukti-bhashya. 

35a, Ratnaprabha-stri of the Ukega-vahéa. 

52a, Ratnaésekhara-siri’s (Tapi-gachchha) vritti (Vidhi-kaumudi) on Sraddha-pratikra- 
mana, 79a, R.’s Sriddha-vidhi-viniéchaya. 

95a, Lalita-vistara-vritti. 

95a, Laukika-tippanaka. 

5b, Vardhamina-siri, pupil of the navinga-vritti-kéra Abhayadéva-shri, composed Katha- 
kosa (chapter paticha-anu-vrata-phala-varnanddhikara), Samvat 1141, and 2626, Adinitha- 
charitra, ekAdaéa-sahasra 11000-pramita, Sazhvat 1160, shashty-adhikaikadaga-sataevarshe, under 
a ayasiiha-narendra, 
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216a, 234+, Vardhamana-siri of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha, in the sarmtiina of Abhaya- 
déva (9 vritti), composed Achira-dinakara, | 70a, Vidhi-vichdra-sira-kulaka, 


9164, Vardhamana-stuti-traya. 152a, Vivaha-chilika, 

193, Vasuhinda (ekonavinéati-lambha). | 47a, Vihara-nishedha-sitra. 

152¢, Vichara-sira-grantha. 1828-1836, Vyavastha-pattra, 33 v. 

1564, Vichdramyita-grantha. 908, Sakra-stava. 

1573, Vicharimrita-samgraha. 7a, Shad-Avagsyaka-vritti and Dinakrits a-vritti, 


275-28ab, Sawghatilakacharya’s (Rudrapalliya-kharatara) vritti (Tattva-kaumudt!) on 
Samyaktva-saptatika, composed Samvat 1427, adri-uayanimbhodhi-kshapikrit (Peterson, I. Rep. 
p. 53, gives, by mistake, 1422, dvi instead of adri), sapta-vifisaty-adhika-chaturdasa-sata-varshe 
in Sirasvata-pattana, dipotsave, at the request of Dévendra-muni; Somakalaga-vichaka was his 
sahiya, and Yasahkalasopidhyaya wrote the first copy. The succession list is: Chandra-gachchhe 
Vardhamana (Dharanendra-vandya-charanah), Jinésvara, Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, 
Jinagekhara ganadhara, Padmachandra-siri, Vijayachandra-siri, a second Abhayadéva-siri, 
founder of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha, Dévabhadra-siri, Prabhiinanda-sfiri, tat-patte éximat 
Srichandra-siri and Vimalachandra, tach-chhishya Gunagekhara-sfri, whose pupil was 
Sathghatilaka, Sarnvat 1427. In a Rudrapalliya-kharatara-krita-prabandha is the succession: 
Chindra-kule Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, Bhavadéva- siri, Dévabhadra, Prabhinanda, 
author of Vitariga-stavana, the first copy written by Harshachandra-gani. 


226, Sarhgha-pattaka-brihad-vrittau Chaitrakttlya-prasgasti, 

944a, Dévendra-siri’s brihad-vritti on Samnghfchara, 

$00, Wada-gachchhiya-jirna-Saimichart; see also Brihadg. 

67a, Siddhaséna-sfiri’s vritti on Pravachana-sairoddhara. 

85a, Somadharma-gani, pupil of Charitraratna-gani-mahopidhyaya, pupil of Somadévasun- 
darasstri (88a, Somasundara-Sishya) of the Tapi-gachchha, composed Upadeéga-saptatiki, Samvat 
1412, dvAdasidhika-chaturdaéga-sata-varshe. 

66a6, Somasundara-stri, pupil of Dévasundara-gani (Tapa), biléivabodha on Yoga-gistra. 

59a, Déva-siiri’s vritti on Sthaninga, corrected (Sodhité) by Némichandra-siri. 


59a, Dévachandra-siri’s vritti on Sthinanga. 95a, Jayachandra-siri’s (Tapa) 
1b, Haribhadra-siri’s Avasyake-vrihad-vritti, Hetugarbha-grantha. 

2b, H.’s Sravaka-dharma-prajfiapti-vritti, 23a, Hema-nyiya-sitra. 

71b, H.’s Dagama-Srivaka-vidhi-patichéégaka. 35a, Hemarija and Gunachandra 
241b, H.’s Patichaka-vastuka-vritti. (digambara). 


79a, 896, Hemahansa-gani, his succession list: Tapé-gachchhe Somasundara-siri (+ 
Sathvat 1499), Jayachandra-siri, Ratnagekhara-siri, Udayananda-siri, whose pupil Hemahansa- 
gani composed a bilavabodha on Shad-ivasyaka graéddha-varibhyarthanaya. 

85a, Hemahansa-stiri (of the Tapd-gachchha), Kalpantarvichya (?), (chapter gachcbha- 
prabhavakadhikara). 


2. Pattavalt of the Afichala-gachchha. 


The Pattivali of the Afichala-gachchha‘ is printed in “Srimad-Vidhipaksha-gachchhiya 
grivakandth daivasidika pinche pratikramana sitra,” Bombay, Nirnayasdgara Press, Samvat 
1945, 1889, pp. 478-519, 

The names of the sfris agree, up to the 35th (or 88th) Uddyotana-siri with those given in 
the Tapa- and Kharatara-Pattivalis. Also in the Afichala-Pattavali Uddyotana’s date is 1464 after 





* See W. Miles, on the Jainas of Gujerat, in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soc, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. 8 (London, 1885) pp. 865-7. Bhéndarkar, Report, 1888-84, pp. 14-5, 819-28. Merutunga’s Prabandha-chintimans 
(ed. Bombay, 1888), preface, pp. 10-18. 
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Mahavira, or Vikrama-sativat 994 (see ante, XI. 253a, n. 35), in which year Sarvadéva-siri, 
one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils, was installed as the 86th siriof the A. The latter’s successor was 
the 37th Padmadéva-siri, likewise one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils and the first peculiar to the A. 
Aiter his conversion of the Simkhya-darganinas, he received a second name, SAérhkhya-stri. 
The new gachchha obtained the name of Sankhebvara-gachchha from Saikhesvara-grima,’ 
a place consecrated to Saikhegvara-Piréranitha. 


38. Udayaprabha-siii. 

39, Prabbananda-siri. Under him arose the name Nanaka-gachchha, called so either 
because the sravakas of Ninaka-grima’ celebrated his visit, or because much money (ndnaka) 
Was expended. ° 


40. Dharmachandra-siri. 43. Vijayaprabha-siri. 46. Jayasinba-sfiri. 
41. Suvinayachandra-siri, 44. Narachandra-siri. 47. Aryarakshita-siri. 
42. Gunasamudra-siri. 45, Virachandra-siiri. 


Bhandirkar, Report, 1883-4, p. 32], has the following succession :—Uddyotana, Sarvadéva, 
Padmadéva, Udayaprabha, Prabhinanda, Dharmachandra, Snumanachandra, Gunachandra, 
Vijayaprabha, Narachardra, Virachandra, Munitilaka, Jayasinha, Aryarakshita, 

Mérutuiga, preface, p. 10, has:—Uddyotana, Sarvadéva (note: Dhanapiilah Vi° 1029) 
Padmadéva, Udayaprabha, Narachandra, Sriguna-siri, Vijayaprabha, Narachandra, Virachan- 
dra, Aryarakshita. 

Atmirimji’s list, communicated to me in a letter from Dr. Hoernle, makes the following 
statement :-—“ In the time of Sarvadéva-siiri there aroseeight sikhis — Sarvadéva, Padmadéva, 
Udayaprabha, Prabhénanda, Dharmachandra, éri-Vinayachandra, Gunasamudra, Vijayaprabha, 
Jayasiiha, Narachandra, Vijayachandra, Aryarakshita.” 

47, Aryarakshita-siri, born Samvat 1136 in Dantranii-grima (Mérut. p. 11: Dantant-), 
miila-niman Godu (Mérnt. Godaii), son of the vyavahaérin Drona of the Pragvatajnati, diksha 
Sathvat 1146 (Mer. 1141, Satapad{-samuddhira 1142), obtained from the gurn the name 
Vijayachandropidhyaya,® siri Satnvat 1202 under the name Aryarakshita-stri, + Samvat 1286 
at the age of 100 (Mér. and Sat. 1226 and 91). Under him the gachchha, having a vision of 
Chakregvari devi, received Sarnvat 1169 the name Vidhipaksha-gachchha (see Bhind. Rep. 
1883-4, p. 180, 442, v. 1). A. gave the diksb& to 2100 sédhus and 1130 sidhvis, the achirya- 
padam to 12 sidhus, the upidhydya-padam to 20, the pandita-padam to 70, the mahattard- 
padeam to 103 sidhvis (Samayagri and others), the pravartini-padam® to 82 sadhvis, the total 
number of sidhus and sidhvis being 3517. 

48. Jayasifha-siri, son of koti-dravya-dhanin Dihada-setha and Nedhi, born Samnvat 1179 
Kuikana-dése Sopara-pura-pitane, diksha 1193 (Mer. and Sat. 1197), stiri 1202, Acharya 1236, 
+. 1258, 79 years old. Bhind. 1883-4, p. 323, gives, in reference to him, the date Samvat 1249, 
and v. 2 of the pragasti at the end of the Upadéga-chintéamani (14. p. 442) reads: 

manlizn dhanoti sma vilokya yasya nihsaigatém vismita-chitta-vritith 4 

éri-Siddharijah (Sathvat 1150-99) sva-samaja-madhye so *bhittatahéri-Jayasinha-sirih yj 2 

49. Dharmaghosha-siri, son of Chandra vyavaharin in Mahava-pura-nagara (Maru-dée) 
and of Rajalade, born Satvat 1208, diksha 1216, ficharya 1284, composed Satapadi (ashtddasa- 
pragnottara-ripé) Sazhvat 1263 (see Peterson, L Hep. p. 63, App. p. 12); + 1268 at the age of 5Y. 


50, Mahendrasinhe-sri, son of égreshthin Dévaprasida (Mér. sana Dévaprasida) in Sara- 
nagara and of Khiradévi (Sat. Sthiradévi), born Sathvat 1228 (Mér. 1220), diksh& 1287, acharya 








5 Place of pilgrimage, near Radhanpur (Bombay Presidency), see J. F. Baness, Ingle Geogr. Indicus, alph. ind. 

8 See Weber, Vers. II. p. 926, Il. 8-9. 7 Nana Bira in Godewar, see Miles, loe cit. p. 365. 

8 This explains the last error in AtmfrAmjf’s list (Vijayachandra instead of Férachandra). So it might be that 
also Bhandarkar’s ‘ Munitilaka’ is simply a juvenile name of 46. Jayasinha. 

2 See Weber, Ferz. II. p. 837, 1, and p. 988 on v. 59. 
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1268, gachchha-niyaka 1269, + 1309, atthe age of 82. He composed, Sathvat 1294, a commen- 
tary on his preceptor’s Satapadi (see 7b.), and the Tirtha-méli-stavana in 111 prakyit verses, 
which is printed in Vidhipaksha-Pratikr. Bombay, 1889, pp. 229-77. 


51. Sinhaprabha-sdri, son of greshthin Arisitha in Vijaé-pura and of Pritimati, born Samvat 
1288, dikshé 1291, Acharya and gachchha-nayaka 1309 (Mér. 1308) ; -+ 1313, 30 years old. 


52, Ajitasinha-siri, son of Jinadéva-fetha and Jinadéyi in Doda-grima (Mér. and Sat. 
Koka-grima), born Sathvat 1288, diksha 1291, Acharya 1814in Anahila-pura, gachchha-nayaka 
1316 in Jélora, converted the king Samarasinha of Suvarna-nagari (inser. Samvat 1342 and 44, 
Kielhorn, ante, Vol. XVI. pp. 345-55; Vol. XX. p. 137; Jaina inscr., J. 4. 8S. B. Vol. 55, 
Part I. p. 47) and gave the acharya-padam to 15 pupils; + 1839, 56 years old. 


53. Dévendrasipha-siri, son of Santi-Setha of the Srimali-jfiaiti in Palana-pura, mother 
Eamtoshagri (Sat. sa° Toshaéri); born Samvat 1299, diksha 1306 in Thirddra-grima, acharya 
1323 in Timira-pura, gachchha-niyaka 1339, + 1871 in Anahila-pura, 72 years old. 


54, Dharmaprabha-siiri, son of Limbi-getha in Bhinnamdla and of Vijalade, born Samvat 
1331, dikshé 1341 in Jalora, acharya 13859, gachchha-niyaka 1371 in Anahila-pura. The 
Bhuvanatunga-stri-sakhé arose at his time. He had intercourse with rinla Khengara in Juni- 
gadh, (Kh. IV. reigned Samvat 1336-90 in J., see Arch. Surv. W. Ind. TI. pp. 164-5), and with 
pitastha Maijiriyata. He received the other name Prajnatilaka-siri and died Samvat 1393 in 
Asoti-grima, at the age of 63. He composed a Kalikachirya-katha in the year ankfshta-yaksha 
1389, see Jayasoma’s Vichara-ratna-samgraha (Jacobi’s MS. f. 572) and Samayasundara’s 
Samacharigat. (my own MS. f. 58a, 1. 1, see above p. 172, s. vu» Dharmaprabha). The tale has 
been edited from the India Office MS. by Leumann, Journul Germ. Or. Soc. XXXVII. 505-9. 
Meanwhile a second MS. has reached Hurope: No. 1787 of the Berlin Collection, it omits the 
last four Aryés which were also unknown to Samayasundara, 


, 59. Sifhatilaka-siri, son of Agadhara getha in Aica-pura Maru-déJe (Mér. and ‘Sat. 
Adityavitaka), and of Champalade ; born Samvat 1345, diksha 1852, Acharya 1371 in Ananda- 
pura, gachchha-nayaka 1393 in Patana, +- 1395 in Stambhatirtha, at the age of 50. 


56. Mahéndraprabha-stri (Sat. °prabhu), son of Agd éetha (Mér. partkha Abhd) in Vada- 
grima, and of Jivapédé, born Sathvat 1363, diksha 1375 (Mér. 1869, Sat. 1365) in Vija-pura, 
icharya 1393 (Mér. 1389) in Anahilla-pura, gachchha-ndyaka 1898 in Khambhita-bandara 
(Stambhatirtha). Under him the sAkhachirya Abhayasiaha-stri erected Sathvat 1432 an image 


of Parévanatha (see Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-4, p. 828). M. died Samvat 1444 (Mér. and Sat. 
1443), at the age of 81. 


57, Mérutunga-siiri, son of vora Vairasinha in Nini-grama, and of Nahfinadé, born Samvat 
1403, dikshé 1418, Acharya 1426 in Sila, gachchha-nfyaka 1446 in the same place, +- 1471, at 
the age of 68. He composed in Lolida-grima, in defence of a snake, the Jirikapalli-Paréva- 
natha-stavana (printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. pp. 848-53, 14 v. Sansk.) Imitating Kalidasa and 
Magha, he composed some kAvyas, viz.: (1) Nabhi-vaiga-sazhbh ava-kavya, (2) Yadu-vansa-sam- 
bhava-kavya, (3) Nemidita-kivya; besides he wrote navina-vyakarana, Stri-mantra-kalpa (see 
Peterson, III. Eeep, pp. 864-5) and other works. He, moreover, composed Méghadita-kavya, 
nee ib. p. 248, Satapadi-samuddhira composed in the 58rd year {of his age = Samvat 1456, or of 
the century = Saivat 1453), a commentary on Sri-kaikilaya-rasidhyiya (see Weber, Verz, I. 
p- 297, n. 964). Prabandha-chintaémani, Upadega-Sata and Katautra-vyikhyfna have been 
composed by the older Mérutuiga of the Nigéndra-gachchha, 





In M.’s time lived Jayaéekhara-stri éAkhacharya, who composed (in Sékadi-grima) Upa- 
dega-chintamani in 12000 élokas (date of the work Sathvat 1436, see Bhand. Rep. 1883-4, p. 130 
442-3), Prabodha-chintémani (see Kielhorn, Rep.p. 95), Sathbodha-sattart (see Peterson, I. Rep. 
p- 125, n, 275), Atmfvabodha-kulaka and other works (altogether twelvein number) along with 
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some smaller compositions, such as the Brihad-atichara, printed in Vidhip. Pratikr. pp. 88-228, 
and the Ajita-Sinti-stavana, 17 v. sansk., 1b. pp. 357-66. 


M.’s pupil, the s&ikhicharya Mianikyasundara-siri, composed Gunavarma-charitra, see 
Bendall, Journ. p. 64, Sattara-bhédt-piji-katha, Prithvichanda-charitra (see Weber, Verz. II. 
p. 175), Chatuh-parvi-kathi. Healso wrote Suka-rija-katha (see Rep. 1880-1, p- 27), Malayasun- 
dari-kathd (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 123, n. 262), Samvibhiga-vrata-kathi (Mitra, Not. VIII. pp. 237-8). 


58, Jayakirti-siri, son of Bhipila getha in Timira-pura, and of Bhramaride, born Samvat 
1433, diksha 1444, siri-pada 1467 in Khambiyata-bandara, gachchha-niyaka 1473 in Patana, + 
1500 at the age of 67. 


His pupil Stlaratna-siiri composed Sathvat 1491 a commentary on Mérutunga’s Méghadita- 
kavya (see Peterson, III. Rep. pp, 249-50. Also ante, Vol. XIX. p. 366). 


59. Jayakésari-siri, son of Devasiiha Setha in Sri-thima-nagara (Paichila-dése), and of 
Likhanade, born Samvat 1461, mila-niman Dhanaraja, dikshé 1475, Acharya 1494, gachcbha- 
niyaka 1501 in Chimpaner, -+- 1542 at the age of 81. 


60. Siddhintasaégara-stiri, son of Soni(gotra)-Javada in Patana, and of Piralade, mila- 
niman Sonapila, born Samvat 1506 in Sala, dikshé 1512, Achdrya 1541, gachchha-niyaka 1542, +- 
1560 at the age of 54. 


6]. Bhiavasiigara-siri, son of vord Singd in Narasini-grima (Maravdda-déée), and of 
Singiradé, milaniman Bhiivada, born Sathvat 1510, diksha 1520 in Khambiyata-bandara by 
Jayakésari-siri, icharya and gachchhega 1560 in Mindala-grama, 4- 1583 at the age of 73, 


Under him Vinayahaisa composed Sathvat 1572 a vritti on Dagavaikilika, see Mitra, Not. 
VIII, pp. 168-9. 


62. Gunanidbana-siri, son of SrimAli-jfidti-muguta-mant Nagaraja éetha in Patana, and of 
Lilade, mtla-niman Sonapiila, born Samvat 1548, diksha 1552 by Siddhantaségara-siri, siri 
and gachchhesa 1584 in Stambhatirtha, -+- 1602 at the age of 54. 


63. Dharmamirti-siri, son of sA-Haisarfja vanik in Trimbavati, and of Hansalade, mila 
niman Dharmadasa, born Samvat 1585, dfkshi 1599, Acharya and gachchha-nayaka 1602 in 
Amadiavada, + 1670 in Patana at the age of 85. He is called tyagi. Under him a MS. of the 
Uttariidhyayana-dipiké was written Sathvat 1643-4, see Weber, Verz. II. p. 718, and a MS. 
of the Vyavahira-sitra, Sathvat 1665, 7d. p. 638. He composed the Vriddha-chaitya-vandana 
(which is printed in Sravake-pratikramanddi-sitra, Bombay, 1886, pp. 48-55) and the Pradyumna- 
charita, see Kunte, Rep. 1881, p. 44, n. 205. 


64. KalyfinasAgara-siiri, son of Kothiri-Naniga in Lolidi-grama, and of Nimilade, mila- 
naman Kodana, born Sathvat 1638, diksha 1642 in Dhavala-pura, ichirya 1649 in Amadavéda, 
gachchhega 1670 in Patana, converted the king of Kachchh, + 1718 in Bhuja-nagara, at the 
age of 85, 


Under him Jitaka-paddhati-vritti was composed Samvat 1673 (Jacobi’s Collection of MSS.), 
and as commentary on Abhidhana-chintémani, Sathvat 1686 (see Weber, Vers. II. p. 257). 
Inscriptions Sarhvat 1675 and 1683 (Hpigr. Ind, II. 39). 

His pupil Vinayasigara composed Bhoja-vyakarana (see Weber, Verz. II. pp. 203-4, 
ef. p. 1206), 

65. Amerasigara-siri, son of Srimalt-jiati Sodhart-Yodha in Udaya-pura (Mevida-déée), 
and of Sond, miila-ndman Amarachandra, born Sathvat 1694, diksh4 1705, Acharya 1715 in 
Khambiyata, gachchhega 1718 in Bhuja-nagara (Kachchha-dée), + 1762 in Dholaka, at the 
age of 68. 

. During his spiritual reign a MS. of Se cacao was written Samnvat 1789, see Bhan- 
darkar, Rep. 1883-4, p. 443. 
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66. Vidyasigara-siiri, son of £A° Karmasiiha in Khirasaré-bandara (Kachchha-déée), and of 
Kamalade, mila-niman Vidyaddhara, born Sathvat 1747 ago vadi 3, diksha 1756 phalguna éudi 2, 
ichirya 1762 érivana éukla 10 in Dholaka, bhattiraka 1762 karttika vadi 4 budha-vire in 
Mitara-grima, ++ 1797 karttika Sudi 5, at the age of 50. 


A Vidyisigara-stiri-stavana (6 v.), composed by Nityalabha, is printed in Vidhip. Prajtikr, 
Bombay, 1889, p. 451. 


V.’s pupil Jfiinasigara-gani composed Gunavarma-charitra (see Mitra, Not. VIII. pp. 145-6) 
and Chotrisa atigayano chhanda, printed in Jaina-kivya-prakiga, I. Bombay, 1883, pp. 74-5. 


For Satyasigara-gani see No. 69. 


67. Udayasigara-stiri, son of s4° Kalyénaji in Navi-nagara, and of Jayavanti-bai, mila- 
naman Udayachanda, born Sathvat 1768, dikshé 1777, dchirya 1797, gachchhega in the same 
year, mirgasira Sudi 13, + 1826 dévina éukla 2 in Surata-bandara, at the age of 63. 


He composed Snitri-paiichasika (see Peterson, III, Rep. App. pp. 236-9) ; in the date, y. 6, 
read varshe ‘bdhi-khihindu-mite = 1804, instead of abdhi-khignindu = 1304. 


For Kshamasigara-gani see No. 69. 


68, Kirtisigara-stri, son of Osa-vanéa-jiitiya-siiha-Malasiiha in Désala-pura (Kachchha- 
dése), and of Asa-bii, mila-niman Kumarajt, born Satnvat 1796, became 1804 Sishya of Udaya- 
sigara-siri, diksha 1809 in Mandavi-bandara, Acharya-pada 1828 in Surata, at which occasion 
SA° KhnSilachand and Bhikhanadis spent 6,000 rupees, on the preparation of a mahotsava, 
gachchheés 1826 in Anjira, +- 1843 bhddrava éudi 6 in Surata-bandara, at the age of 48. 


69. Punyasigara-siri, son of gima-éri-Vadoda-rina-Poravida-jfiatiya-sA° Ramast in Guja- 
rata, and of Mithi-bdi, milanaman Pandchanda, born Samvat 1817, became 1824 pupil of 
Kirtisigara-siri, diksha 1833 in Bhuja-pura, fichirya and gachchhega 1843 in Strata, the mahot- 
sava being prepared by 64° Lilachand. He died 1870 kirttika Sudi 13 in Patana, at the age of 53. 
Inscr, Sathvat 1861 (Hpigr. Ind. II. 39). 


Tejasigara wrote, in Sirati-bandira, the MS. or. fol. 2013 of the Berlin collection Sathvat 
1844 varshe Sike 1709 pravartamine dshidha éudi 5 budhe. This Tejasdégara was a pupil of 
Kshamisigara-gani (who was a pupil of Satyasagara-gani) who was a pupil of (No. 65) Amara- 
sigara-siiri. 


70. Rajéndrasdgara-siiri, born in Siirat, + Sairat 1892 in Mandavt. Inscr. Samvat 1836 
(op. cit, 39, n, 21). 


71, Muktisigara-siri, son of Osavila-jnittya-éa° Khimachanda in Ujjayani, and of Uméda- 
bai, milanfiman Motichanda, born Sathvat 1857, dikshé 1867 vaiédkha Sudi 3, Achdrya- and 
gachchhesa-pada 1892 vaisakha gudi 12 in Patana, the mahotsava being arranged by the éetha- 
nathu-Gokalaji. In the jina-chaitya, established in N alina-pura by setha Narasinha-natha 
(Laghujiiattya Nagadi-gotriya), M. made Sathvat 1897 mAh éudi 5 the pratishth4 of Chandra- 
prebhu, and Sathvat 1905 m4h& éudi 5 he consecrated the Mahavira-chaitya, established by 


oa i aaa + Sathvat 1914 at the age of 57. Inser. Samvat 1905 (Hpigr. 
nd, II. 39). 


72, Ratnasigara-stiri, son of §4° Ladanapachina in Moth&ra-grima (Kachchha-déSe), and 
of Jhimi-bai, born Samvat 1892, diksha 1905, acharya and gachchheéa 1914. Under him the 
Laghu-Ofga-vanétya-getha Narasinha-nAtha became an Afichala-gachchha-gravaka. R. died Samvat 
1928 érdvana éudi 2in Suthart-grama, at the age of 36, Insor. Sathvat 1918 (see D. P. Khakhar, 
Report, province of Kachh, p. 75): Samvat 1921 (Epigr. Ind. TI. 39), 


; 78. Vivékasigara-atri, the present stiri. Inscr. Sathvat 1940, ib., bis portrait in the 
beginning of Vidhipaksha Pratikr., Bombay, Sathvat 1945, 1889. 
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3. Pattavali of the Goyaraksha-sakha. 


In the Poona MS. Collection of 1884-86, No. 609, f. 23. (Pattavall of the Atichala-gachchha) 
the 61st (62.) siiri Bhivasigara (Sathvat 1560-83) is followed by Sumatisigarai-stri, with the 
remark: atah Sri-Goyaraksha-sthapana (see Miles, Trans. III. p. 366: Gowraca). To Sumati- 
sigara (63.) succeed: 64. Gajasigara, 65. Punyaratna, 66. Gunaratna, 67. Kshamiratna, 
63. Lalitasigara, 69. Manikyasiigara (his pupil Jiiinasigara Satvat 1737), 70. Pritisigara, 
71, Lakshmisigara, 72. Dhanasigara, 73. Harshasigara, 74. Nydyasigara, 75. Gulabasagara. 


4, Pattavali of the Tap&-gachchha. 


The Gurvavali of Dharmasigara-gani (Samvat 1629) is printed in Weber, Verz. II. 
p. 997-1015, This is the original edition of Dh. All the Poona MSS. contain the revised 
edition, made Sathvat 1648 by the order of Hiravijaya-siri. Preceding works are the Gurvavalt 
of Munisundara-siri, composed Samvat 1466, and the last chapter, called éri-guru-parva-krama- 
varnanidhikira, of Gunaratna-siri’s Kriyé-ratna-samuchchaya was composed likewise Sathyat 
1466 (Jacobi’s MS. f. 914-934, 66 verses). 


Later works are :— 
The Pattavali contained in SargalV. of Devavimala’s Hiravijaya-charitra, see Journ. Germ, 
Or. Soc. Vol. 47, p, 315. 


The Pattaivali-siroddhara (Deccan C. p. 147, n. 409), composed by Ravivardhana-gan i 
under Vijayaprabha-siiri between Sathvat 1739 and 1749, gives many new informations and 
continues the list up to Vijayaprabha-siri (last date Samvat 1789), 

The Gurvavali (sirinam parivadi) of Jayavijaya-gani, pupil of Vimalaharsha-gani, com- 
posed Satnvat 1680 (Deccan C. p. 39, n. 392 and p. 147, n. 402, erroneously: Dharmasigara) 
does not yield any further information. The same author J. composed Samvat 1677 a com- 
mentary (called Kalpadtpika) on the Kalpa-siitra (Gott. Orient. MS. 213, The Gurvavalt (27 
aryas with sansk. commentary) begins: 

panamia Vira-jinindam guna-nilayamh panaya-vasava-narindam | 

tassd "hath sisinath thunemi bhattii parivadim i 1. 


5. Patfavali of the Vijayananda-shri-gachchha. 


The V. is a sub-division of the Tapi-gachchha (see Miles, Trans. R. As. Soc. III. 860: founded 
about Sathvat 1656, but according to AtmirAmji Sathvat 1699). Vijayasena (+ Saivat 1671) is 
succeeded, not by Vijayadéva, but by Vijayatilaka-siri,!° under whom 3 gachchhas arose, the 
Poravada-gachchha, the Osavila-gachchha and Samvat 1671 the Sigara-matam. The following 
Siris belong to the Poravada-gachchha. 

61 (62). Vijayainanda-siri!t (Ananda-stiri), Rosalotara-vast Poraviida-jiatiya Srivanta 
pita, Sanagfradévi mata, s11-Hiravijaya-sirina gribita-dikshah, saz 1717 divam gatah. 

62 (63). Vijayaraja-siri!? (the other MS. Virdjavijaya-stiri), Kadi-vast Srimali-jAatlya sa 
Shimoytla pité, Gamalade maété, Samvat 1742 nirviina, 

63 (64). Vijayamana-siri, Poravada-jiatiya si Vaghaji piti, Viramade miti, Sarhvat 
1707 janma, 1717 diksha, 1736 dchirya Sirohy4m, si Dharmadidsenotsavah kritah, 1742 patta, 
Ghanijiva-pratibodhaka, 1770 phélguna vadi 4 divam gatah. 





10 Vijayatilake, composed the Adindtha-starana (see Kunte, Rep. 1881, pp. 42, 46, n. 185, 216). At the beginning 
of the commentary of Bhanuchandra on the Kidambart (ed. Bomb. 1890) Sarachandra is named as pupil of Vijaya- 
tilaka, and Bhanuchandra as pupil of Strachandra. 

1 Vijayananda’s pupil Vijaya-gani composed Sabdartha-chandrikoddhdra (Mitra, Not. VIII. pp. 186-7). In the 
English text the mistake Kansavijaya-gani for Vijaya-gani is repeated in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. 

12 Under Vijayaraja (and Vijayamfna as designated successor) Dharma-samgraha was composed Samnvat 1738, 
(Bhind. Rep. 1883-4, pp. 114, 453, v. 2-6). Vijayaraja’s pupil Dénavijaya composed Sabda-bhishana (Bhénd. 1882-3, 
p- 226). 
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64 (65). Vijaya-ridhi-siri. 
65 (66), Vijayasaubhaégya-stri and (67) Vijayapratapa-siri. 





66 (68). Vijayodaya-siri. 


69, Vijayalakshmi-siri, author of Paficha-jfana-stutayas (5 v. guj.), printed in Jaina. 
kavya-prakasa I, p, 44-5, 


70. Dévachandra-stri. Inscr. Samvat 1860 éri-Vijaya-Ananda-stiri-gachchhe sri-Vijaya- 
Dévachandra-siri-rijye (Biihler, Bpigr, Ind. I. 377), 


71, Mahendra-siri, 
72, Surendra-siri, Samvat 1908. 


In Merutuiga’s Prab,-chint,, ed. Bombay, 1888, preface, p. 3, 1. 7, Gunaratna-siri is mentioned 
as the present siriof the Ananda-siri-gachchha. The Poona MS. Coll. of 1869-70, No. 47 
(Dece. C, p. 8), contains the preceding names. 


6. Pattavali of the Vijaya-s4kha. 


In the Poona MS. Coll. of 1875-6, No. 748 (Dece. CO. p. 116), Vijayaratna-stiri comes in ag 
61. pattadhara after 60. Vijayadéva-siri, under whom also Vijayasifha-siri and Vijayaprabha- 
siri (-+ Sathvat 1749) arenamed, Under Vijayaratna-stiri, KeSaravimala composed Sativat 1754 
Siktamuktavali, printed in Prakarana-ratnikara II, pp. 110-24, Nydya-sigara Samvat 1766 and 
Samyaktvavichara, printed op. cit. pp. 737-89. 


62. Vijayakshimé-stri (sic) (in Jaina-tattvadarsa, Bombay, 1884, p. 594: Vijayakshamé), 
Under him (here Vijayakshema) Mohanavijaya composed Satmvat 1783 in Raja-nagara 
(Ahmedabad) Chanda rajano ras (print Bombay, 1888). 


63, Vijayadayi-siri. Under him Uttamavijaya composed Samvat 1799 in Strat Samyama- 
sreni-stavana, printed in Prak,-ratndk. IT. pp. 699-719, 


64, Vijayadharma-siri, + Samvat 1841 karttika vadi, see Samaraditya-kevali-ris, Bombay, 
1882, p. 462, v.8. Under him Labdhivijaya composed Samhvat 1810 Haribala-machchhino ris 
(print Bombay, 1889), and Padmavijaya, Sathvat 1814, Siddha-dandikA-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kavya-prakiga, I. Bombay, 18838, pp. 863-5. The MS. ends here, but in Jaina-tattividarsa, 
p. 594, Vijayadharma, is succeeded by 65. (here 67,) (Vijaya-)Jinendra-siri, installed as stiri 
Sathvat 1841, Under him Padmavijaya composed Sathvat 1842 Samariditya-kevali-ris, Bombay, 
1882, and Satbvat 1858 Jayinanda-kevali-ris, 1b. 1886, Yaésovijaya Samvat 1849 Vira-jina-vichira- 
stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnak. ITI. pp. 569-696. Insor. Samvat 1845 (see Arch. Surv. West. 
Ind. No. XI. Burgess Lists, p. 127). 


66. (68), (Vijaya-)Dévendra-siri. Under him Viravijaya composed Samvat 1896 in Rija- 
nagara Dhammila-kumdra-ris, Bombay, 1886, and Dipavijaya Rohint-tapah-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kavya-prakiga, I. 1883, pp. 133-7. 


67, (69). Vijaya dharanendra-siri, at the time of the edition of Prakarana-ratndikara, Sathvat 
1938-37, and of J alna-tattvadaréa, Sarnvat 1940. 


68. (70). Vijayarija-stri, the present pattadhara (see Hoernle, anfe, XIX. p. 234). Also 
named Rijéndra-stri, he composed Sathvat 1940 a bialavabodha on Kalpa-siitra, Bombay, 1888, 
Rasika-stavanavali, Ahmedabad, 1886, and Tattva-yiveka, 1b. 1889, 


7 Pattavali of the Vimala-gachchha. 


In the Poona MS. Coll. of 1871-72, No. 388 (Dece. C. p. 38), the 55. patta-dhara, Hema- 
vimala-siiri, is succeeded not by Anandavimala-siri (Samvat 1570-96), but by Saubhigyaharsha- 
stiri, Sathvat 1583 siiri-pada. His successors are Somavimala-siri, Hemavimala-siri, Vimalasoma- 
stiri, Visdlasoma-siri, Udayavimala-siri, Gajasoma-siri, 
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Atmirimji (in Dr. Hoernle’s letter) says :—“ With the siiri sri Hemavimala (Tapa No, 55) 
arose the Vimala Sakhi. In the time of Vijayadéva-siri (Tapé No. 60, Samvat 1656-1719) the 
Siri Jiinavimala lived in the Vimala-gachchha.” 

From colophons we draw the following information: Under Somavimala-siri a MS. of 
Ogha-niryakti was written Sazhvat 1598 (see Weber, Verz. I]. p.817), The same siri composed 
Daga-drishtinta-gité (Dece. C. p. 34, n. 290), and Srenika-rija-risa (Bhanu Daji -Wem. p. 91). 
His pupil Pramoda-éila composed Vaitila-pafichigika (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 180, n. 337). Under 
Hemasoma-siri (== Hemavimala), the successor of the Tapi-gachchha-nayaka Somavimala- 
suri, a MS. of Sraddha-pratikramana-sitra-vritti was written Sarnvat 1646 (Peterson, III. Rep. 
App. p. 227). 

8. Pattavali of the ParSvachandra-gachchha. 


In the Poona MS. Coll. of 1871-72, No. 392 (Decc. C. p. 39) a leaf contains the succession 
list of the siris of the Nagapurtya-Tap4-(afterwards Parsvachandra-stri-)gachchha. The list 
agrees upto the 43. patta-dhara Munichandra-siri (Tapi No. 40) with that of the Tapi-gachchha. 
As 44, not Ajitadéva-siri succeeds, but vidi-Déva-siri (born Samvat 1143, stiri 1174, + 1226), the 
other pupil of Munichandra-siri, who is also named in the Tapi-pati. (see Weber, Verz. II. 
pp- 907-8). 

45. Padmaprabha-siri Bhuvana-dipaka-grantha-karté (a jyotih-Sistra, printed Bombay, 
1885; 1887, here the author does not name his teacher). 

46. Pragsannachandra-siri, under whom the Nagora(Nagapuriya)-tapah arose. 

47, Jayasekhara-siri. 

48. Gunachandra-stri. In the colophon of Chandrakirti’s Sirasvata-dipika: Gunasamudra- 
airi (Weber, Verz, IT, p. 207, b. 3 f. b). 

49, JayaSekhara-siri, sath° 1801 varshe gotra 12 pratibodhaka. He was hononred (archita) 
ny the king Hammirne (Bhindirkar, Rep, 1862-3, p. 43, 227,vy.1). An Ajita-sdnti-stotra, Jaina- 
kumiara-samibhava, Tribhuvana-dipaka, Sathbodha-saptatika are attributed to a Jayasekhara (?). 

50. Vajrasena-stiri, sam° 1342 Acharya, 1000 griha-pratibodhya (?), Lodhi-gotra. Honoured 
(sad-vasah-phuramadna-dina-mahital) by ‘Alao’ddin Khilji (A. D, 1295-1316), (op. eat. p. 43, 
927, v. 1). 

51. Hematilaka-stri. 

52. Ratnagekhara-siri, sam° 1899 varshe Piroja-stha-pisa pra° Dhiliim. Honoured by 
Peroja-séhi (Firdz Shih who reigned in Dehli A. D. 1351-88), 14. p. 48, 227, v.2. Jayasekhara, 
Vajrasena and Hematilaka are named in Ratnasekhara’s Laghu-kshetra-samisa (Weber, Verz. 
II. p, 859), Brihad-gachchhiya-Vajrasena and Hematilaka in Ratnagekhara’s Guna-sthina-praka- 
rane (Aufrecht, Bodl. p. 397a). In both places Ratnasekkara calls Vajrasena and Hematilaka 
his teachers. Sripla-katha is also a work of Ratnagekhara’s whose pupil Hemachandra wrote 
the MS. Sathvat 1428 (Weber, Vers. II. pp. 1022-3}. R. composed also a Chhandah-kosa 
(Peterson, III. Rep. App. p. 40-4, n. 592). 

58. Hemachandra-siri, 

54, Pirnachandra-stixi, sathvat 1494 varshe Higada-gotre. 

55. Hemahansa-stri, satavat 1453 varshe Khanderavila-jnitiya, (Hoernle: Hemachandra.) 

56. tat-Sishya Lakshminivasa-sizi. 

57. Punyaratna-panny ina. 

58. Sadhuratna-pannydsa. 

59. PAsachandra-siri, Hamtra-pura-visi-Poraviids (Jacobi’s MS. of Sthananga-dipika £. 
237q, Prigvitiya)-jfiati Vimalaé sa piti, Vimalide mati, sam 1565 varshe kriyoddhiri-yuga- 
pradhina-biruda, + 1612. According to the Tapi-gurv. he founded Sathvat 1572 the matam, 
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called after him (see ante, Vol. XI. p. 2568, n. 55; Weber, Verz. Il, p. 1014, ll, 18; 
Bhindirkar, Rep. 1883-4, pp. 155, 456, 1. 4 fr. b.), but Sarnvat 1565 in Sirohi (Miles, Trans. R, 
As, Soc. III. p. 867). He composed; 

Samvat 1597 a varttike on Chatuh-Sarana (Peterson, III. Rep. App. pp. 2145), 

a balavabodha on Achardnga, ed. Calc. Sarhvat 1926, 

a bilavabodba on Sitrakritaéiga, ed. Bombay, Sathvat 1936, 

a commentary on Sthindiga, MN. Sathvat 1575, Bik. p. 702, 

a virttika in bhdshé on Aupapitika (Weber, Verz. II. pp. 535, 542), 

a bhash4-commentary on Tandula-veyiliya (Peterson, II. Rep. App. p. 15, n. 292), 

a balavabodha on Ratnagekhara’s Kshetrasamisa (Brit. Mus. MS. 2118@ and Add, 26874; 
Berlin MS, or. fol. 1748). 

(P.-gani) a bhashi-commentary on Chaitya-vandana (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 124, n. 264), 

Sthapand-dvipafichagika, 

Sura-dipiké-prabandha (Bhau Daji Mem. p. 51), 

Hasta-kinda (ap. cit. p. 35), 

Kesi-Pradési-prabandha (op. cit. p. 46). 

His pupil Brahma-muni composed (apparently between Samvat 1600 and 1620) in Anahila- 
pura, a commentary on Jambtidvipa-prajfiapti; correct accordingly the date given in Bhiud. 


Hep, 1883-4, p. 148, 448-9, A good MS. also in Berlin: MS. or, fol. 1779 (dated Sathvat 1624). 
The commentary, together with the original text, measures 17,280 granthas. 


60. Samarachandra-stri, Abila-brahmachfrt Srtmalt-jidtt Patana-nagara-visi, sath 1626 
varshe éri-Shambha (Stambhatirtha)-madhye svargah. 

61, Rayachandra-siri, sath 1626 vaisikha vadi 1 dine ravi-vire s&° Somajt pada (-sthaépana) 
éri-Stambhatirthe dosi-Javada (piti), mata Kamalade. 


Rajachandra composed a virttika in bhasha on Aupapitika, ed. Calc. Samvat 1936, 1880, 
v. 1, different from that of his predecessor PirSvachandra. Vachaka-Meghariija, pupil of 
rishi-Sravana, composed under R. a tabé on Rijaprasntya (ed. Calc.), and Sathvat 1659 a dipika 
on Sthinanga, Jacobi’s MS. (his predecessor is here named Ajichandra, synonym of Samara- 
chandra). Muni-Premachandra, pupil of Hirinandachandra, pupil of R., composed a taba on 
JrAtidharmakatha, ed. Calc. Samvat 1933, 1876, pp. 1476-7. 


62. Vimalachandra-siri, Sanghavi (-gotre) Ahamadavida-v ast. 


63. Jayachandra-siri, Usavala-jiiti Rint-g(r)ama-vist. J. in the succession of P,s&- 


chandra-siri (Brihat-tapii-gachchha) and preceptor of Pramodachandra, colophon of Upamita- 
bhava prapafiché, Poona MS. 


64, Padmachandra-siri, éri-Srimalt-jnatt Ahamadavada-vAst. 

65. Munichandra-siri, Sont-gotra Jodha-pura-vasi, sath 1744 ért-Stam(bha)tirthe acharyar 
padamh, sam 1750 svargah. 

66. Nemichandra-stri, Nahara (Nahata)-gotrt Sdrapura-vist Usavala-jnati, 

67. Kanakachandra-siri, Mahanota-gotre. 

68. Sivachandra-siri, Srimalt-jaattya Mandala-griima-v ist. 

69, Bhanuchandra-siri, Ofavala-jiiatiya Bhandasilt-gotre. 

70. Vivekachandra-atxi, Oéavala-jiattya Sihghavi (above Sa°)-gotre. 

Hoernle: Labdhichandra, Harshachandra, Hemachandra. 
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9 Note on an inscribed Statue of Parsvanatha. 


There is a statue of Parsvanathe, which came to my knowledge through Dr. M. Buchner, 
in the Ethnographical Museumin Munich. It is of bronze and is 189 millimeters in height, 
It belongs to a large collection brought from India by the French traveller N. Tatace 
Picquot (born about 1785, see Nowy. Biographie Générale, t. 29, 1859, col. 65-7). The statue is, 
on the back, inscribed as follows :— 


Text. 


Sa° 1503 varshe migha vadi 4 gukre u° goshtika Anla pha° (bharya) Simgirade suta Si- 
d(?)akena bha° (bharya) Sih(P)avade sa° (sahitena) itma-sreyase ét-Parévanitha-bithbarh kfri? pra? 
(kfritam pratishthapitamh) J&(i)rdpalliya-Sri-Sélibhadra-siri-patte éri-Udayachandra-stribhi(h) | t 
Subham bhavatn 11 

Translation. 


In Samvat 1508 macha vadi4d éukre (= A. D. 1447, 6th January, Friday, as Jacobi and 
Kielhorn have calenlated) Siid(?)ika, son of u° gosht(h)ika Ahla and his wife Singarade, 
together with his (Siidika’s) wife Sth(P)avade, has erected to their salvation the statue of 
Parsvanitha. Consecrated by sri-Udayachandra-stri, successor of sri-Salibhadra-stri, of 
the Jirapalli(-gachchha). May there be prosperity ! 


Similar Jaina inscriptions are published in Arch. Survey of West. India, No. XI.; J. Burgess, 
Lists of the Anitquarian Remains in the Bombay Pres. Bombay, 1885, p. 186. The names of 
the two siris mentioned in this inscription are not known from any other sources. 


The Jiraulé (= JirApalli) is called the 12th of the 84 gikhas of the Brihad-gachchha, 
founded by Sarvadéva-siri (S. 994), see Poona MS. of Brihad-gachchha-gurvivali, Coll. of 1873-4, 
No. 245, f. 15 = Deec. C. p. 66. In the MS. Gachchha-naémanukramani, Poona Coll. of 1873-4, 
No. 145=Dece. C. p. 61, the{Jiraula-gachchha is the 8rd among the 84 gachchhas. Tod, Ann. 
of Raj. I. p. 121 has Jeerunwal. Miles, Trans. BR. As. Soc. III. p. 370, has Jerfwili (No. 2). 
Wilson, Works, I. p. 345, has Jolora. J. B. B. R. A. S. X. p. 114, has Jiranwal, No. 32. 


Jirapalli-tirtha (Jari°) founded Sathvat 1109, see Bhandarkar. Rep. 1883-4, p. 322, 1.3 fr. b. 
Jirikapalli-Pargvanithastotra, 14 v. sansk., by Merutunga-siri (S. 1446-71), peated in 
Vidhipaksha-Pratikr., Bombay, 1889, pp. 348-53. Jirdpalli-Parsva-stavana, 15 v. sansk., by 
Jinaprabha-siri (Samvat 1363), printed in Prakarana-ratndkara, Il. p. 268-9, beg. Jiriké-pura- 
pati. Jtripalli-mandana-Parsvandthastava, Peterson, I. Rep. p, 128, n. 316. Jiripalli-stha- 
Pargva-stuti by éri-Karna, Peterson, III. Rep. App.p. 213, n. 34 Other stavanas Bhandarkar, 
Rep. 1888-4, p. 1800, n. 186, p. 187a, n. 94, p. 2434, n, 5. 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A, C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from page 99.) 
BURNELL MSS, — No, 12. 
SARALA JUMADI, 
Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 143 to 148 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS. ‘Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 
Translation, 


There is a village called Sara-Beliyir,! in which there wasa shed. In this shed Sarala 
Jumadi washed his feet in water from a pot made of bell-metal ; he washed his face in water 





1 A village of a thousand people, ¢. ¢., houses. 
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from a silver pot; he chewed betel from nuts placed at the door. A feast is performed to him 
at the shed, which was built at the cost of a thousand people! 


Sarala Jumédi left Sara-Beliyir and came to Brahmi’s abode, and passed it by. Soon after- 
wards he came to the abode of a god at Kariya, and passing on he visited the Bhtita Sittisvari, 
residing in a gudt at Kandel. He then passed by a temple, built by Brahmans, and by the 
plain at Adda, and went on to Mugérnad, where he visited six Bhitas and two gods. He 
passed by the Jédu at Bardala, and the banian tree at Mantame, and the rock at Adda, and 
came to the chdvadi at Yirandabettu. He took possession of a matham at Alangar, and passed 
on by the ¢irtha af Yill Bhavo, near the matham there. He came to the sand-bank at Pani. 
mugér, and visited a god at Panumbtiir in the west. He also yisited a god at Nandar in the 
east, and three Brahm Bhiitas at Urimanel. He crossed over the sand-bank at Panimnugér, 
and passed by a dasti (temple) built by a Setti,and a temple built by a Brihman, and by the 
Kaiichikar Keri, He passed along the cobbler’s street, and came to the garden called 
Nandana Vana, where he spread disease among the houses of Kujumba Dére and Tankara 
Baidya. They caused a man to refer to the praéna-book, and in it was found the 
words :— 


‘(It is the Bhtita Jumaédi who has spread disease.”’ 


Also it was found :— If a festival he performed to him jn this village, the disease will be 
cured,” 


The people of three quarters in the village gathered together, and under the jack-tree, 
where the cock-fights are held, they offered a sacrifice to Jumidi in a shed, 


‘¢ Tt is sufficient for me, is this feast; but I want a sdnam also,” said Jumidi, 


The people of the three quarters had a committee and built a sénam for Jumidi at Nan- 
dana Vana, A flag was raised, a car was made, and a feast.was performed at Nandana Vana. 


Sarala Jumédi left that sdnam and came to Sara-Puliikadimara, where there are a 
thousand houses. He passed by Kalla-Botti-Kayori, by the stream Ummana-Botti-Tara, and 
by the old fort at Ambadaédi, and came toa banian tree at Mantame. He had with him his 
servant Banta, and went on to the didu at Nandar-Bettu, where lives Kochalva Balla]. 
Jumédi spread disease in that house. Then the Ballal made a reference to the prasna-book, 
from which it was known that Jumadi had arrived and had made the people sick. 


“If the disease is to he healed, food must be given to Jumfdi, and a puja with flowers must 
be performed,” said the praéna-reader. 


The Ballil promised all to the Bhita, and soon afterwards the disease was cured, After 
this Kochalva Ballal regularly performed the feast of Jumadi. 


In the next year Jumidi said to Kochalva :—‘ It is not proper for you to perform the feast 


alone. It will be better for you and the people of Ambadidi Magne to build me a sduam 
together.” 


Kochalva Balla] and the people of Ambadadi Magne built a sdnam together on a rock at a 
place called Laker, where a feast is performed once a year. 


In the year following Jumidi said :—“ This place is not fit for a sdnam, therefore I want 
another one.”’ 


So the people of Ambadadi Magne and the. Balla] built a sdnam at another place called 
Mangalimara, and a feast was performed there. 


In the year after that JumAdi left that village and came to Kodigr&ma Magne, and going ta 


a place called Parari-guttu, he made the people sick. They referred to the prasna-book, and it 
was found that it was Jumadi, who had made them all sick. 


They at once asked of the pragna-reader :—~‘ What is to be done now P”’ 
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Said the prasna-reader :-— A sénam in your village is wanted: this is his desire!” 
Upon this an appropriate gathering was held by the householders, 


“Sickness is spread in our houses, because Jumidi wants a sdnam. So is it found in the 
praina-book,” said they to the villagers. 


Then the villagers folded thei hands and besought the Bhiita, and said to the honse- 
holders :—“ This sickness is now in your houses, tomorrow it will be spread over the whole 


village. Therefore you of Parari-guitu and we of Kodigrima Magne must build a sdram 
together.” 


On the hill at Parari a sdnam was built, and a festival was performed there. 


In the next year Jumadi left Kodigrama Magne and passed by Jumbé. There is a place 
called Kolla-Botti-Sanam, where there was a woman named Dévi Baidyati, a toddy-drawer 
by caste. Jamidi made the people of her house sick. She referred to the prasna-book, and it 
was found in it that the evil was due to Jumidi. She cried out to the villagers, and they all 
came to her house and saluted the Bhita. The sickness in her house was healed, and accord- 
ingly the villagers promised the Bhiita a sdénam on her land. Thus was that sickness cured ! 


A sdnam was built on Dévi’s land by Dévi herself with the assistance of the villagers, and a 
feast was miade, 


Jumiadi left that sdénam. There isa temple to the god Varadéswara at Parangi-Petta, 
He passed by that temple. There is a place called Somanath Katte. He passed by that, too, 
and came to Adyan-guttu, where there was a Bant named Dugga Bandari. Jumidi made 
all his household sick. The Bant referred to the prasna-book, and it was known that the evil 
was the deed of Jumadi. The Bant called the villagers together, and then spake Dugga Bandari 
to the villagers:—‘‘ My household became sick, and when I referred to the prasna-book I 
eame to know thatit was Jumédi’s doing. He wantsasinam. What is to be done for this ? 
I cannot do anything without your permission.” 


‘‘The sickness came to-day to your house ; tomorrow it will come to ours, Therefore let us 
build a sduam together,” said the villagers. 


All of them together built a sdézam at a place called Sara-Bari on the banks of a water- 
eourse, where a feast was performed. Jumiidi left that sénam in the following year and came 
to the bidu at Kannair, where he spread disease. The people there are Ballakulu by caste, and, 
they referred to the prasna-book, and from it they came to know that it was Jumiadi’s doing ; and 
moreover, it was found that if the sickness was to be cured Jumadi wanted a swing to swing 
on at the bidu. Then the Ballal of the place promised the Bhita that he would get him a 
ewing at his house when the disease was cured. The sickness ceased, and a swing was hung up- 
The Ballal began to make pija there with only flowers. 


Jumédi left the didu and reached Jappu, near Mangalore, where there is a ferry called 
Kané-Kariya, but which was then called Nuppamfra-guttu. The ferry was managed by 
two brothers named Kocharal and SyAmparal, When JumAdi arrived, he went to their house 
and made all the people sick. They referred to the prasna-book, and it was known that Jumédi 
had done the evil, for which the remedy was to build a sdnam for him. 


They called the villagers and said:—‘‘ Our household is sick and it is known from the 


praéna-book that it is Jum&di who has made them sick, because he wants a sdnam. Therefore 
we inform you,”’ 


‘‘ Whether the sickness, which is in your house, will come to us or not, we cannot say: 
therefore let us build a sénam together,” said the villagers. 


All of them together built a sémam for Jumadi at the place called Kané-Kariya, and gave a 
feast to him. 
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In the next year he left that place and came to Att&ivar, where he entered a sdnam at 
Pergadé-bettu, and then went into the treasury, and made the people there sick. They 
referred to the pragna-book, and came to know that it was due to Jumadi. 


Then the head of the house asked :—‘‘ What is to be done? ”’ 


‘Tf you want to let your people get better, you should build a separate sdénam of your 
own,” said the prasna-reader. 


Then the treasurer sent for his neighbours, and when they had afl come he said to them :— 


“In my house the people are all sick, and it is known to be Juméadi’s work, because he: 
wants a sdénam. What are you going to propose ?”’ 


«We cannot say whether the sickness which is spread abroad in your honve will come to. 
us or not. Therefore let us build a sénam together,” said the villagers. 


They all prayed the Bhita to heal the sickness, in return for which they built a sénam. 
Then the sickness was cured, and they all built a sénam together, where a feast was performed. 
And a feast is performed there once a year to this day ! 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 13. 
MUDADER (KALA-BHATRAV A). 


Original in the Kanarese character. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 149 te 
158 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation. 


There were four Bairdgis, who said to each other :—~ 


«We have seen the ocean in the Fast, and now we want to see the ocean in the West,’” 


So they put on ashes, took a bag and went a-begging. Their family Bhita was Kala- 
Bhairava. 


They went to Mugérnad, and passed by the Bardala-bidu. They passed by the rock at 
Addala, and the chdvadiat Yirauda-bettu, where they saw the san set, and where there isa tank 
called Dindu-kiré. There they stopped that night. They built up three stones for a fire-place, 


and cooked, and took a meal there. Harly in the morning they rose and bathed in the tank, and 
put on ashes. 


) The Bhita Kala-Bhairava, who had followed them, became a reddish cow, and they 
met her grazing. When the four Bairaigis saw her, they said they would milk her, and so they 
took a rope and tied her up. Then they, brought a vessel, and milked the eow. While they 


were milking her, they saw water coming from one of her teats, from a second came milk, from 
a third blood, and from the last nothing. 


_ hey referred to the Séstras, in which they found, that the Bhita Kila-Bhairava had 
followed them, and that the cow was the Bhita. They thought awhile, and brought one of the 


three stones, of which they had made a fire-place and established it as a place of prayer. And 
they prayed to the Bhita :— 


“You had better make the acquaintance of the neighbouring villagers and geb your food, 
and living from them.” ; 


They also told the Bhita to remain in the stone; and then they left the place, and passing 
by Dindu-kiré went to Pangir. They passed by a bast: (temple) built by the Séttis, and by # 
temple built by Brahmans, and they passed by the Kaiichigar-keri, and the cobbler’s street.* 





2 A street occupied by workers in bell-metal. 
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Sankara Baidya’s house was at Nandana Vana, where they put up. A dream came 
to the Bairigis, while they slept that night, in which the Bhita Kila-Bhairava said :—‘I want 
a, sinam here.” 


They got up next day, brought one of the three stones from the fire-place in which they 
had cooked, and established that Bhita in the stone and prayed to him:— 


“You had better make the acquaintance of the villagers here and get your food, and 
offerings from then.” 


They left that place and passed by Nandana Vana, and came toa place called Puliikedi- 
mAr, where there was an old fort, which they passed by. There was a diduat a place called 
Nandere-bettu in the village of Ambad&di, which they passed through, and then they came 
to Kudigrama Magne. They passed by the temple at Perivedi, by the village of Tumbai, 
and came to the village of Tujer. They passed by Kirodibannakuté Barke, where there was 
a nameless tree, under which they putup. That night they hada dream that the Bhita wanted 
a sdnam and that a feast was to be performed. They arose next day and prayed to him :— 
‘Take your food and have a feast in your honour here.” 


They established there a stone, which was one of the three stones from their fire-place. 
Then they left the Kirodibannakuté Barke and passed by the Varadésvara Temple, and by 
the water-course at Arkula, and then by Addyara Magne. They passed by a stream at 
Maikal, and then by Sarakula Janana Bidu, where there was a kambla,® and they visited the hut 
of a Bhoita called Mafijagabbe Déva in the corner of the field. A Bhita called Giravu 
met them at Ganada-bettu, and they saw him. Then they passed by Nantir Kari Bettu, 
and came to a tank called Kattalé Puvédi Kedu, which is at Baz&l, where they took a bath, 
washed away their ashes, and left as soon as they had bathed. They saw sone girls at Bajal . 
[(?} Bazil], and they stood awhile at the ferry of Baja]. Then they sat down in the boat which 
came first, and crossed the Bajil ferry. They went to Pariyaéla Magne, and leaving it passed 
by a stone which was used for putting Rowers on. They passed by Bolma Yerandale Patta, 
and by Mulara-guttu, and by the hambld at Mulara. Then they ascended the hill of 
Kallada, and passed by Mair Mendyar, visiting the Bhita of the Badamakula at Badur. 


At that time the sun was setting, and so they lodged at a Kotakir’s house, where one 
Sankaru Baidyadi had put some rice ina pot and was washing it. When the four Bairigis 
came she stopped washing the rice, ran to the house, and gave them a handful of mce im a flat 
basket. When they saw it, they said :— 


~ Weare not beggars; we are travellers going to Malabar in the South, You had better 
give us five kondé of rice* out of what you are washing.” 


She gave it them and they put it into a vessel, boiled it and ate it up. They also made their 
beds there. In the morning they rose and called Sahkaru Baidyadi, and told her to come near 
to them. She did so, and they asked her how many sons she had. She replied :-— 


*‘T have only one, named Siddamarda Baidya.”’ 


On which they said :— We go to Malabar and shall return, and in the interval your son 
should not be married. On our return, we will teach him the details of our édsiram, and give 
him a mantra about a Bhiita. Until then he should not be married.” 


Having said thus, they went away in the morning. When they came to Saikaru she was 
poor, but no sooner had they gone than she became rich. Then the people of her village agreed 
together and also those of her caste, and having collected together they called Sankaru Bai- 
dyadi, and they said to her :—= 


“We wish to have your son married : what do you say to itP”’ 


-~ 





8 A large paddy field. 4 Four kondés = one str. 
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Then she replied :—‘ Four Bairigis have gone to Malabar in the South, and before they 
return the marriage cannot be performed.” 


‘You accept the advice of boys begging in four houses, but not that of your own caste,” 
said they. ‘“ The advice of the beggars cannot be accepted.” 


So the people of the caste married him by force. In the year after the marriage the 
Bairfgis, who had gone to Malabar, returned, and they reached her house, Saikarn’s daughter-in- 
law, the wife of Siddamarda, was washing rice. They came up to her and stood in the yard, 
and said to her :— 


“Yon were not here last year, but yonare here now. What family do you belong to? 
Whose wife are you ?” 


“T am Sahkaru Baidyati’s daughter-in-law and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya,” said she. 


They became angry, and just then the sun set. They descended the steps of the yard, and 
went to Mangar (Bober) Ferry at Ullal. 


They stood awhile by the ferry. In the meanwhile the wife of Siddamarda, having 
washed the rice, went inside, and informed her mother-in-law that four beggars had come. 


«They inquired who I was, and I answered that I was the daughter-in-law of Sankaru 
Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya. When they heard this, they went away and 
descended the steps of the yard.”’ 


Then Saikaru Baidyati came to understand that the mendicants were the Bairigts who had 
come the year before. 


‘They advised me not to marry my son when they came last year, but my caste people have 
him married. by force. And now they have come again, and, having heard of this, they have 
gone away.” Thus thought she. 


It was evening, and the Bairigis sat awhile at the Bangar ferry, because there was no boat 
in which to cross the river. Then by their enchantments the waters separated and left them a 
way for passing over. Thus they crossed the river. Then came Sahkarn running and crossed 
the river, in which the water was as high as a man’s neck, and went to the Bairigts, bowed down 
to their feet and their hands, touched their chins and heads and prayed to them :— 


* Do not heed the faults which I have committed. Every mistake is mine !” 


The Bairigis, who had set their faces to the North, did not turn them to the South, but as 
they could not bear her persistence, they tore off a japdsara® of Vignésvara, and, taking it in the 
left hand, gave it to her behind their backs. She took it home and put it on her son’s neck, 
As the saram (rosary) had been presented with blessings, his mother gave him the name of 
Upadési-Marda Baidya, and she made the people build a sdnam called the Kotékir’s Sanam, 
and appointed her son to do the péja there and made him perform it, 


In the following year she called all the villagers together and said : — 


‘Four Bairagis were travelling to Malabar in the South, and passed by here, When they 
first came to me, I was poor, as is known to the whole village. They came to me while I was 
washing rice. Ithought over the matter to myself awhile, and as they had come in the 
evening, I offered them as much rice as I could give, according to my ability, But they did not 
take it, a.d said :—‘ We are not Bairigts who beg in four houses, but we are going to Malabar 
in the South,’ and moreover they said: — ‘It is better that you give us five kondés of rice 
out of that which you have been washing,’ I gave it them, and that day they put up in my 
house, They rose early in the morning next day and said to me : — 


*** How many sons have you ?’ 
Fa NA gS 7 rs psp EPS SPP 
5 =Japmald, a rosary necklace, 
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“* Only one, named Siddamarda Baidya,’ I replied. 
‘They said : — 


“* Your son should not be married until we return from the Southern parts. As soon as 
we return we will teach him the details of our édstram, and after that he may be married.’ 


“They went on to Malabar, and after their departure I became somewhat rich. The 
matter was inquired into by my caste people, the Kotékirs, and they gathered together in my 
house, and made me marry my son by force. Inthe following year the same Bairdgts came 
back to my house, and when they arrived, the wife of Siddamarda Baidya was washing rice on 
the brink of the well. While she was still washing it, they came up to her and said : — 


‘When we came here last year you were not here, and now you are here.’ 


‘They also asked her whose wife she was. Shereplied that she was the daughter-in-law of 
Sankara Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda. Having heard this the Bairigis went away 
angry. They started to cross the ferry at Jappu, and I went after them running, and took hold 
of their feet and hands, asking pardon for every mistake I might have made. They did not 
turn their faces to the South, having set them to the North. A japdsara of the god Vignés- 
vara was torn off one of their necks and given me behind their backs and also the Bhita 
Mudataya.e They told me to take them, give them to my son, and set him to worship 
according tomy own ideas. I did as I was told and put the saram round my son’s neck and 
gave him the name of Upadési Marda Baidya. 


“ Acting under their orders, I had to build a gunda? for the god (Vignévara) and a sdaam 
for the Bhita. (Mudatiya), and I now wish to hold a feast in honour of the Bhita. I cannot 
do this without you villagers. In your presence and according to your ideas the festival 
must be held.” 


Thus said she to the villagers, and having heard her they all held @ feast together. From 
that day to this the feast is held in honour of the Bhita Mudataya at Kotara near Sémébvara. 


A feast was held at Kotara, and the Bhtita went to visit the god at Séméévara, cireum- 
ambulated the god at noon, and then he became a cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 


Then the god said: —‘“ This Bhiita, eating flesh and drinking liqnor, does not leave me 
room to turn round.” 


The Bhiita replied to the god : — “TI live by taking flesh and liquor, and I live without 
them too.” 


He descended from the temple of Sémanatha [Sémésvara], and passed by nine tanks. There 
were two places on the way, called Karmarkad and Unghermath, and he passed by them, 
too. He passed by Posa Angadi, and came to a palace at Ullal. Here he saw one Chanta, who 
had two riding elephants to ride, and he made the elephants sick, They neither drank water 
nor ate the grass given them. Then Chanta referred to the yrasna-book, and found that 
the evil had been caused by Mudatheye [Mudader]. Then Chanta asked his servants who 
was the proper man to exorcise the Bhita. . 


«There is one Siddamarda Baidya at Ullal. He should be sent for,”’ said the servants. 


Chanta sent for him, and the messenger said: — “Siddamarda, your Bhita has made 
Chanta’s elephants sick, and we have found from the prasna-book that you can exorcise him.” 


The Baidya came with the messenger, and Chanta said to him: — “ Your Bhita has made 
my elephants sick, and you must pray to the Bhita.” 


Then the Baidya took a pot of water to the elephants’ stable, and Chanta said :—“ If the 
elephants get better I will hold a feast in honour of your Bhiita at the elephants’ stable.” 





5 = Mudader. 7 A small temple. 
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Then the Baidya took the water in his hand and sprinkled it on the elephants and prayed 
to his Bhiita to stop the elephants’ sickness at once. Then the elephants, which were lying 
down, stood up immediately, drank the water poured ont for them, and ate up the food that wag 
prepared for them. Then Chanta held a feast at the elephants’ stable. 


One Saka Kéchal of Ullal-guttu came to this feast, and said to Chanta after it :—* Tp 
ig not proper at all to hold a feast to a toddy-drawer’s Bhita with all the musical instruments, 
One horn and a drum are enough! I will not take even a flower and any sandal from a toddy- 
drawer’s Bhita. It is not proper at all to make music with all the instruments.” 


He returned home and when he reached Ullil-guttu, Mudadéyé made his sister-in-law sick 
with small-pox! Then he referred to the prasna-book, in which it was found that the evil had 
been caused by Mudadéyé. 


“To atone for the mistake I have made, E offer a single horn to that Bhita to be placed in 
his sénam,’’ said Kéchal. 


The sickness departed and the horn was offered. 


After this the Bhita crossed by the ferry at Ullal, and also by the ferry at Mangar, and 
went to the Temple of Mangala Dévi, and visited her. Then he went to Pandéswar, 
where he found the god Mahflingésvara walking round the temple at noon. He becamea 
cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 


Then the god said: — “ This Bhita, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not let me take a 
turn round my temple in peace.” 


Mudadéyé replied : — I can live both with, and without, flesh and liquor.’ 


There was a Brahmana called Késava Bhatta atthat temple and he became possessed by 
Mudadéyé. 


Some Bhattas said to him: — “ Hf you are a powerful Bhita get baek a piece of land for 
us at Pachanadi Niru Barke, where our home is, and then we will build a sdnam there and 
hold a feast in your honour.” 


Then the man possessed by the Bhiita was released and the piece of land was obtained back 
by them. A feast, even to this day, is accordingly held in his honour, 


The Bhita went to Attavar after that, where dwelt Manadiya and Karnika, who 
had twelve milch-buffaloes. He made the buffaloes disappear, as they were out grazing, 
with his enchantments, For seven whole days the buffaloes were not to be found, though 
they were searched for everywhere. Then the people referred to the prasna-book and it was 
known to be Mudadéyé’s doing, so they said that they would build a sdnam in the village, if they 
found their buffaloes, On the eighth day all the twelve buffaloes were found swimming in a 
tank. So a sdnam was built on the banks of the tank, 


After the sdnam was built, the Bhita killed the whole family of Pergade Bannakulu at 
Attivar, and it was known by the praéna-book that it was Mudadéyé’s doing. 


Said Pergade oo Though the persons subject to death are dead, I shall build a sdénam 
at Pergade-battu if you will protect those that are still alive.’ They were protected and a 
sinam was built there. A feast even to this day is performed there. 


ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU. 


Original in the Kanarese character, Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 159 to 
167 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 
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There is an ocean of water, an ocean of milk, an ocean of dirty water, an ocean of blood, and 
an ocean full of lotus. There is a palace built in the midst of seven oceans. 


In the palace in Nagaléke, a son was bornas beantifal as a ndgakanniké. In Dévaléka 
another son was also born as beautiful as a daughter of the gods, They were produced, one 
by a heap of mallika flowers piled up as high as a man’s neck, and the other by a heap of 
sampila flowers piled up as high as a man’s middle. 


About seven, or seven and a half, years passed over them that were so produced, and 
beards grew on their beautiful faces ! 


‘* Who is the barber that should shave us and make smooth our faces ?” asked they. 


“In the town of Ejanagar [(?) Bijanagar], on the Ghats, there is such a barber,” said their 
attendants. 


They sent a man to Udda-bettu, and made him bring short and good palm-leaves, 
which were spread in the morning sun and were heaped together in the evening sun. Then 
both the top and the bottom were cut off, and a letter was written to the barber. The letter 
was given to a servant to take, who was paid for his tronble. The bearer of the letter took it 
and left the palace in Nagaléka, and went to the town of Hjanagar, on the Ghits, and to the 
barber's honse, and gave the letter to the barber. 


The bearer read it, and found there was written in it:—“ You must start at once without 
taking a meal or attending to your dress.” 


He opened his box of razors, put a looking glass, round scissors, an European razor, and a 
water cup in it, and followed the bearer. He saw the boy born at the palace in Nagalika, and 
saluted him. 

Then the boy said :-—“ It is well that you have come. You had better do your duty.” 


An English chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the chdvadi, two jagana jéti 
lamps were placed at the left and the right of him, and a sér of rice and a cocoanut 
were placed before him. A chank-shell was blown, and fly brushes were waved on both sides of 
him. The two boys sat there in undress, while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards their faces. So all the ceremony was performed. 


Then the barber came, and, placing a cup of water ready, he stood on the left side, and 
shaved the right side, and then he went to the right side, and shaved the left side, and also cut 
off the ends of the moustaches, He made a line for the eyebrows, and put the sign of the 
sun and the moon on their hearts, and of Bhima Rakkasa on their backs. He polished their 
toe-nails and cut their finger-nails. In this way did he shave them correctly from head to foot. 


Then asked the servants : — “ What is to be done for putting away the sin of touching a 
barber.” 
* Oil should be rubbed on and washed off again with water,” said the boys. 


A. Jatti® was sent for and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, four hands in breadth, 
was placed under a white Aadika tree near a tank built by one of the boys. A thousand pots 
of water were poured in and were warmed with twelve bundles of frewood, and a thousand 
pots of warm water were poured on their heads, and then a thousand pots of cold waier. 
Thus were they rubbed with oil and washed in water. 


Then their hair had to be rubbed with cloth made of silk, of the following kinds :—kaber, 
black silk; Bober, white silk; sopu kambati; yir maduré ; the silk which is so light that it flies 
off three hundreds gavuds® at a breath; the silk that is soaked by a tear; and the silk which 
may be concealed between the finger and the nail. All these silks were brought out, and their 
hair was rubbed with them. 
i 


8 A person employed to rub on oil. 9 1 gavud = 12 miles. 
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Then the boys asked to be dressed. Dresses were brought out of seven boxes. Jewelg 
were also brought out of seven boxes, and bottles of scents aswell. Neck-ornaments round their 
necks, waist-jewels round their waists, chankalis in their ears, a chakkrasarams on their necks, 
pearls lustrous as the sunon their fingers, and a signet ring, and large rings round their arms, 
Thus they were adorned from head to foot. 


Soon after this the boys wished to descend to the Tulu Country, through the ghdts, and 
to see the Tulu people. 


For the elder boy a white elephant, like one of Airavat’s, was brought out, and the 
elephant’s keeper was sent for, The elephant was washed atthe watering place called Ane- 


gundi, and was tied up in the elephant’s stable. Then it was saddled. The elder boy sat on 
the elephant and spoke in the Arya Language. 


A white horse was brought out for the younger boy, and a groom was sent for. Then the 
people made the groom wash the horse at the water channel called Kuduregundi. The horse 
was fastened in the stable, and was saddled. The younger boy mounted the horse, and spoke 
in the Guijjara Language. 


The elder boy’s elephant and all his following started and the younger boy’s horse and 
his following, too. They'asked the way down the ghdis to the Tulu country. 


Said the boys:—“ The god Chikkaraya at Shiradi will not let us descend, nor will the 
god of Mala, nor will the god Naraéyana at Résdél.’’ 


By tricks and cunning they descended to the abode of the god Kukke Subbaraya, who 
saw them descending, and said: — 


“Whose umbrella and palanquin are coming? Are they Bhiitas, or gods, or Nagas, or 
Brahmis ?” 


Then he made his servants build a fort of addana shields around his temple, and place 
crossed swords on the fort. But the boys destroyed the fort and swords, and came down. The 
younger and the elder stood awhile at the abode of the god Subbaraya, and walked three 


times round the temple. Then the elder arranged with the younger for a battle between them 
and the god. 


For the first day’s battle the elder brother went forth and shot an arrow, which broke Subba- 
riyas flagstaff in the front of his temple into three pieces. For the next day’s battle the younger 
went, and shot an arrow which broke the top of Subbara 


ya's temple into three pieces. After 
this they left the abode of Subbardya, and passed by the rivers Kumardaré and the Matsya 
Tirtha, They passed by the fort at 


Inglika, and the place named Mugger in the village 
Balagand. Then, passing by the abode of the god of Kodip&di, they came to the Kapadi 


Gh&t. In the meantime they saw the army of Bil Sultan and Virappa Naikar, and met 
it, and killed the whole army of Virappa Naikar | 


Soon after this they went toa place called Baretimara in Yéntr, where the elder youth 
with his elephant and the younger with his horse, and their following, stayed the day. They 
spread a blanket under a white aévatiha-tree, and the elder and the younger sat down on the 
blanket. Here the younger lay down, resting his head on the elder’s leg, and slept in peace. 


the virtue of my brother.” 


So he made his servants build a ship, with a silken sail and 9 mast of pearl, and it was 
loaded with cargo. Hoe caused his following and his elephant to embark in the ship, and left 
his brother at Baretimara, in the village of Yénfir, and started on a voyage. Then he went to the 
Eastern Mountain, Tirupati, where he was invited by the god Timmappa on to the mountain. 

This god’s servant’s name was Kala Bhair 
that mountain, he went to the Eastern 
the Eastern Ocean, 


The elder said ; — ‘ T wij] test 


ava, whom the elder brother saw. Passing by 
Ocean, and then reached the Southern Ocean through 
and then the Western Ocean through the Southern, The ship was anchored 
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in the Gulf of Kambalé, whence the elder brother went to the O‘du at Adka Janana. Ali his 
people remained in the ship, and he went on alone. 


Tn this place were Udda Kottari, Ballaya Pergade and Nattunda Maranayagé. They 
had a nephew, one Kafjambu Kulyar. Kaijambu Kulyar went early in the morning to the 
plain of Sire to fetch some leaves for preparing cakes. The elder brother followed him, and 
while Kanjambu Kulyar was cutting the leaves in the plain of Sire, the elder brother became a 
white cock and crowed ! 

Kaiijambu Kulyar said : — “ This may be useful for a cock for fighting.” 


He tried to seize the cock, but it was not to be caught. It looked near, while it was far 
from the hand. In the plain Sire his fate was unfortunate and his cunning vain, so Kanjambu 
Kulyar fell to the ground, and he who had gone out in the morning had not returned at sunset. 
Then a man was sent to search for him, and found him lying on the plain of Stre, whence he 
was carried to the didu of Adka. When this matter was sought for in the prasna-book, it was 
found to be the elder brother’s doing! Then Kaiijambu Kulyar’s uncles asked what was the 
matter with the Bhita, and the astrologer said that a matham ought to be built. As the elder 
brother had came to the bidu at Adka, he was named Adka ChakrapAdi Bira Marla. 


Soon after that he pushed the ship onward from the bay of Kambalé, and anchored the ship 
in the Bay of Mafijésvar, so as to be able to land all his following. Bobbaria was in front of 
Manjésvar. He broke a palm tree and put it on his shoulder, and brokeanother and was turning 
round, when he saw the elder brother and his following, and said : —- “ Whose reople are these? ”’ 


He caused the bay to be inundated, and when the elder brother saw this he said:—‘* Do 
not do sv, Bobbaria.”’ 


Then his people landed on the shore, and a matham was built for him in this place. 


“At the time of performing a feast in your honour in your sfnam, I shall come one day to 
visit you, Bobbaria,’’ said the elder brother, and it was when Bobbaria heard this, that he 
decreased the water inthe bay. So the elder brother and his people crossed the bay of 
Manjésvar, and came to’he shore. He sat on a verandah at Kanne Sirta. 


In the meantime the younger brother, who had been sleeping at Baretimir in Yéniir, arose, 
and when he looked for the elder he was not to be found. He became very angry and said :— 
“‘Ah! my brother left me in the forest and went away. I will go and search for him.” 


He and his people started and passed by Yénir Baretimir, and came to the village of 
Kottari, where he was called Bobbaria. He passed by Mugérnad, and crossed the river at 
Panyur, and then he passed by the patia at Bantwal and by the magné of Kanntr and went 
to Mangalore. He sat in Alake, where he was called the Brahms of Alake. 

From that place he and all his people started and stayed at the ferry of Mangar, and 
afterwards crossed it and passed by Sarlapatta (UllA]) and went to the temple of the god 
Sémanitha at Sdmésvar and visited him. He then sat on a rock at Uddu, while the 
Bhita Mudadéya from Kotarsina was on a visit to Sémanith, and while the youth was 
sitting down, Mudadéya asked him :— 

“Where do you come from ?? Whither are you going ?”’ 


(To be continwed.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. lead to the information that the stalk is used to 
In every garhé of water, which the Telugu | prevent the water from spilling over the brim of 
women carry to and fro from wells, is to beseen a | the garhd. But the state of the carrier’s chdli (a 
stalk of grass dancing close to the brim. Enquiry | portion of the sdré), and of her hair, will usually 
will elicit a smile intimating that the custom is | testify to the baselesaness of the superstition. 
based on a superstition. Farther enquiry will Samastipur. M. N. VENKETSWAMY. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tae Burma Census Report, 192; Cwuexm VIII, 
“ Languages.” 

Perhaps in no part of the Burma Census 
Report is that thoroughness and minute attention 
to detail, which is so conspicrious afeatureof it as 
a whole, more clearly displayedthan in the Ohap- 
ter devoted to the Languages of “Burma. De 
minimis non est disputandum iscertainly not a 
maxim, which has commended itself +o Mr. Eales 
in any part of his work, and ther emItis that, 
while the proportions of the latter are perhaps 
somewhat larger than was necessary for it, viewed 
merely as a Reporé, its value as aweork of yvefer- 
ence, which, after all, is one of thechief wes of a 
Census Report, has been much enhanced. To 
philologists this is especially advantergeous, since 
the relative importance of languages andl dialects 
is by no means measured by the munbers of 
those speaking them, and the tong-w of a few 
obscure hill-men may not infrequently supply the 
key to puzzles, which the most carefil study of 
more civilised and widely extended languages has 
failed to elucidate. Theabsence of wzrrittienrecords 
of any greatantiquity, togetherwitht hee xtraordi- 
narily rapid ebb and flow, — evolution amd decay, 
— which are marked characteristics of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, have contributed to render the 
exact relationships of its languages andl dialects 
obscure ; and, although progress is beinge made in 
this branch of philology, itis very farinieed as 
yet from approaching finality. Mrz. Hiales has, 
however, tuken great pains to brine the subject 
up to date, and the present chaptermaay be taken 
as avery fair réswmé of the facts, so far as they 
are known, and should certainly be studied by all 
who wish to be ‘up to date’ in the languages of 
Burma proper. It would have ber well indeed 
if Mr. Hales had confined himself sOlely- to facts, 
but of this more hereafter. 


One of the first points, which is nobicea-ble in 
the results now set forth, is the marked increase 
in the numbers of those speaking many ofthe 
non-Burman languages, — an increanse which 
Mr. Hales has very righily asaibed to better 
enumeration. The Burman lang up e'posesses a 
great power of superseding others, and it ds cer- 
tain that, had the previous census been as accu. 
rate as is the present one as regards the wilder 
parts of the country, the percentages of increase, 
now shewn, would have ben very dif€erent 
Eiven now it is more than probable that in some 


1 See ante, Vol, XXII. p.129f. “Th Kudlosof Katha 
and ther Vocabulary.” 


7 Mr. Bales hae kindly forwarded me soma words 


cases a large percentage of the people living 
in these parts escaped enumeration. At least 
this is the only inference that can be drawn from 
the very peculiar figures in the present Report for 
the Arakan Hill Tracts, where the population ig 
shewn as almost stationary instead of increasing; 
asit must have done in the past ten years, accord. 
ing to the normal ratio. 


To turn to the grouping of the various Ign. 
suages and dialects. As regards the six which 
have been grouped as dialects of the Burmese, 
besides objecting to the inclusion in this group 
Kud6,' I would also object to the inclusion of 
Dant in the absence of further evidence? ag 
regards this tongue. At any rate it should only 
be grouped provisionally under Burmese. I may 
add here that, from ing viries lately made as to 
Yaw, it would appear to be merely a slightly 
archaic form of Burmese; and no evidence is 
forthcoming to support the assertion of Maung 
Ba Td as to its relationship to the Palaung, 

Putting aside Mr. Hales’ theory of tones for 
the present, it is to be observed that he has 
classified the languages of Burma under four 
main heads:—(l) the Mon-Khmer or Mon- 
Annam, — the latter is Capt. Forbes’ designation, 
and I think, the better one ; (2) the Taic-Shan, 
(so does de la Couperie, but is not « Taic” 
sufficient P); (3) the Karen; and (4) the Tibeto- 
Burman. The three languages under the firat 
head are declared to have tones, mainly on the 
assertion of Maung Ba Ta that Talaing, the prin. 
cipal one, possesses these adjuncts. Capt. Forbes, 
however, as well a missionary, Mr. Haswell, who 
has written a Talaing Grammar and Vocabulary, 
deny that tones exist in Talaing, and it is at 
least possible, even if any such now exist, that 
their introduction may have been due to Burman 
influence, and that they are only now in process of 
establishing themselves. A good grammar and 
vocabulary of Palaung are much wanted for 
purposes of comparison, and the need is the more 
urgent, as these people are being fast obliterated 
by the flowing wave of the Kachins, 

Much new information is given for the first 
time as regards the Taic‘family in Burma, mainly 
from the pen of Dr. Oushing, with whose theory 
as to the connection of the Chinese, Sh4n and 
Karen languages I cannot, however, agree. The 
inferences to be drawn from a study of the lan- 
guages of Burma, go far, support the classification 


quoted by Maung BA Ta in Support of his assertion, but 
these differ very much from those in this vocabulary: 
They are apparently corrupted. 
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of the languages of the Far Hast adopted by dela 
Couperie, who has studied them, however, from 
the Chinese point of view.* 


The Karens, who are closely allied to the Tibeto- 
Burmans, are, as usual, divided into the Sgaw, 
Pwo, and Behai, which are undoubtedly the main 
tribes, though other and smaller ones exist in 
Karennt. Itwould, by-the-bye, be better to write 
Sgau, Sgaw and Bghai, Bgé or Bwé. The latter 
is on the analogy of Pwo, which is really written 
Pgs. The minute sub-divisions urged by certain 
missionaries have been rightly discarded. 


In the languages classified under the Tibeto- 
Burman group, “ Thet” (as the Burmese pronounce 
‘ Sak’), has been accidentally included under the 
Chin-Lushai sub-division, though Sak is rightly 
included under that of the Kachin-Nagus. 


Besides classifying the various languages of 
Burma, which have been returned in the Census 
Schedules, Mr. Eales has given many interesting 
facts concerning each, a large portion of this 
information being now for the first time made 
public. ‘The slight decrease amongst those 
returned as speaking Arakanese, is, it appears, due 
to the fact that “no return of dialects was en- 
forced,” though, nevertheless, “ enumerators were 
not ordered to enter those who returned Arakanese 
as their parent-tongue as speaking Burmese, as this 
might hurt the susceptibilities of the Arakanese 
needlessly.”’ The anti-Burman feeling, which is 
thus noted as prevailing amongst the Arakanese, 
is undoubtedly still strong in some parts of the 
Western province, and is due to the memories of 
the conquest of Arakan over a century ago, which 
conquest was carried out in a characteristically 
Burmese manner. 

With regard to the Yaws, a legend of their 
descent from a clan (Parawga) of the Palaungs 
is mentioned. It is easy, however, to shew that 
relationships of tribes of the Tibeto-Burman 
stock, founded merely on resemblances of their 
names, rest on the flimsiest foundation, the names 
by which they call themselves and those by which 
they are known to the different neighbouring 
tribes varying in the most arbitrary manner. 


Under the heading of the Chin-Lushai group 
Mr. Eales has been good enough to print a note 
of mine on the language of the Southern Chins (in 
which, however, several errors have occurred in 
the printing*), whilst a classification of the chief 
Kachin tribes has, together with much other 





8 See “ The Kudos of Katha and their Vocabulary,”’ 
which was written in ignorance of what de la Couperie 
had already done in this matter. 

4 The Burman words have been transliterated in the 
note as they are spelt and not as they are pronounced, 


” 


interesting and important information regarding 
them, been furnished by Mr. George, Deputy 
Commissioner of Bhamo. Mr. Halesrightly states 
that there is no evidence of a special connection 
between the Karens and Kachins; but it seems 
probable, nevertheless, that both came from North 
Tibet, the Burman nation coming from further 
south. 


Coming to the Méns, or Talaings, we have a 
most remarkable increase of 32 per cent. since 
the last census, instead of the slight increase or 
even diminution, which might have been expected 
from the present circumstances of this people. 
This abnormal percentage is probably correctly 
accounted for partly by more careful enumera- 
tion, but chiefly by the fact “that, since the 
kingdom of Ava has been finally conquered by 
the British, the fear of being ground down by 
their Burman masters has been for ever dis- 
pelled.” This is a significant commentary on 
the treatment the Mins received after the first 
Burmese war, when they had performed the part 
of “friendlies,” and had suffered the usual fate 
of these, when the “scuttle” policy happens to 
be in the ascendant in British councils. In 
spite, however, of their nominal increase in the 
present census, it seems pretty clear that their 
language is doomed, and that the final supplant- 
ing of it by Burmese is only a question of time. 
It is interesting to learn that, as stated by 
Mr. Blagden of the Straits Civil Service, the Mén 
kingdom once extended far south of Burma, its 
influence being still traceable in some of the 
languages of the Malay peninsular. 


A careful classification of the Sh&n race by 
Dr. Cushing in a note on the Selons or Selungs 
(from which it appears that this most northern 
of the Malay tribes possesses many now Malay 
words in its vocabulary), close the Chapter on the 
Languages of Burma, which might truly be called 
a model one, but for the unfortunate theory 
concerning the primitive nature of tones. 


As stated above, it would have been better if 
Mr. Eales had contented himself with a clear and 
detailed summary of the facts regarding the inter- 
relationship of the languages of Burma, so far as is 
at present known; but he has unfortunately gone 
beyond this, and attempted a new theory regarding 
primitive language. It is briefly that the sounds 
of human speech were originally few and simple, 
and thus the differences of shades of meaning had 





The particular word noted by Mr. Hales as not bemeg in 
accordance with the Government system was unfor- 
tunately incorrectly written. This word, which is now 
pronounced pitpin, should have been transliterated 
ke sach-pang.”” 
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to be eked out by tones; that all languages had 
tones originally,’ those apparently in which they 
now exist being the better preserved ; and that thus 
a division of languages into Polytonic and 
Monotonic is a useful andrealone. Itneed only 
be said concerning this theory (which might, with 
advantage, have been broached elsewhere than in 
an official publication) that it affords an interest- 
ing example — firstly of the danger of @ priori 
reasoning, and secondly of the tendency, which 
has been frequently noted before, of so many 
amateurs in the science of language to dogmatise 
regarding it in a manner, which could only be 
justified on the supposition that it is a mere 
sport for children rather than a complicated and 
exact science. The modern origin of tones and 
its cause, namely, the elision and coalescence of 
consonants and vowels formerly possessing a dis- 
tinct existence, are now so well known and admit- 
ted by all, who have studied the subject, that it is 
unnecessary for me here to set forth the grounds 
for this belief seriatim; though the names of 
Sayce, Hdkins and de la Oouperie may be men- 
tioned as authorities.® 


It may, however, be not out of place to notice 
here the different arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Hales in support of his theory. The first of 
these, namely, the ‘admission’ by Prof. Max 
Miller ‘that languages may have passed from 
the radical, through the agglutinative, into the 
inflectional stage’ rests on rather a rotten basis, 
as this theory of the different ‘stages’ of languages 
is now quite discredited. The example of 
Chinese, as the earliest language which became 
.“* stereotyped,” is almost equally unfortunate. 
Whaitever may be the case formerly, it is certain 
that the sounds and tones of the Chinese lan- 
guage have suffered considerably from evolution 
or decay, whichever we like to call it, in historic 
times, so that Chinese has no better claim to 
be the best preserved example of the primitive 
languages than Sanskrit has to be the best pre- 
served of the old Aryan language or dialect, in 
spite of the specious arguments which have been 
advanced to the contrary. No further example 
of ancient tone-using languages is adduced, pro- 
bably for the very sufficient reason of there not 
‘being any, and we are at once invited to swallow 
the dictum that the primeval savage possessed 


very few sounds, and was, therefore, forced to the 
use of tones. 


We have no meang as yet of knowing the 
sounds most favoured bythe cave-men (at least 
ee, 

5 Languages of China before the Chinese. 

© The theory is stated most clearly and unequivocally 
by the latter, though the truth of his assertion, that 


the Ainos of Japan are not yet generally accept. 
ed as survivals of these), but the cumulative 
evidence at present available all supports the 
theory that the more savage a language, the 
harsher and more numerous its sounds. Thig ig 
particularly the case amongst the Mongoloids of 
South-Western Asia, and rather upsets the theory 
of the primitiveuse of tones. No authority is given 
for the statement that tones are dying out in the 
older languages of the Malay Peninsular, and J] 
should be very sceptical as to the possibility of 
adducing any satisfactory proof thereof, in view of 
our very recent acquaintance with them. There 
is, Moreover, no proof whatever that such a state 
of affairs prevails in the Talaing or Mon language, 


swhere, as already pointed out, the existence of 


tones at any epoch is very doubtful, and where, in 
fact, it seems probable that tones, if they do now 
exist, are merely a new growth. 


Theuse of synonyms, which isa marked feature, 
not only of Ohinese and Burmese, but also of 
many allied languages, and which prevails to a far 
greater extent in the book language than in that 
used by the common people, does not, I think, 
evince any tendency towards the disuse of tones. 
It is rather the clumsy make-shift of the Mongo- 
loids, so wanting in ideality themselves, and the 
genius of whose language absolutely forbids the 
inflection of words, to express thoughts of a more 
abstract and delicate nature than those which 
alone occur in the savage infancy of races. The 
chief use of synonyms is, in fact, to express new 
ideas, and that of tones to prevent confusion, owing 
to coalescence of word or sound, between old ones. 
It is strange that Mr. Hales, who is, as already 
noted, well aware of the existence of these 
Synonyms, should quote with approval the incor- 
rect statement of Dr. Cushing with regard to these 
languages, that “on a new object being presented 
to the mind a new name was wanted and the 
possibility of uniting two words to form a new 
word never occurred.” 


I do not wish to deny that tones may possibly 
have existed in ancient Egyptian, as well as pos- 
sibly in other languages now no longer existing, 
but it seems evident that the facts everywhere, so 
far as they are known to us, point to tones as 
being merely one of the last resources of a decay- 
ing language, and to be as unknown as they 
would be unnecessary in those still possessing 
their primitive vigour and harshness. 


BERNARD Hoveuron. 


re 


he was the first to annunciate it, cannot certainly be 
admitted. 
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DEMONOLATRY IN SIKHIM LAMAISM. 
By L, A. WADDELL, M.B., F. BR. G.S. 
1. Personal Demons. 


TKE most mountaineers, the people of Sikhim and the Tibetans are thoroughgoing 

demon-worshippers. In-every nook, path, big tree, rock, spring, waterfall and lake 

there lurks a devil; for which reason few individuals will venture ont alone after dark. The 

sky, the ground, the house, the field, the country, have each their special demons, and sickness 
is always attributed to malign demoniacal influence. 


The body also of each individual is weighed down by a burden of spirits, named the hgo- 
wa-lha, or the chief personal gods, who are, ina sense, the guardians of his body. These are 
not only worshipped by the laity, but the limas also regularly invoke them in their oblations 
during the ‘ Ser-khyem’ and ‘ Né-sal’ worship. 

These personal gods, some of whom are of an ancestral nature, are five in number, and 
are usually enumerated as follows :— 

1. The Male-ancestral god (Phé-lha). This god sits under the armpits. Worship of 
him procures long life, and preservation from harm. 


2. The Mother god (Mo-lha), or Maternal-uncle god (Zhang-lha), The latter synonym 
is said to have arisen out of a custom, by which a child, shortly after birth, is taken to the 
mother’s house, which is usually ‘the maternal uncle’s honse.’ I doubt, however, this being 
the true interpretation, and think that the expression is more likely to mean Uterine god, 
Worship of this god secures strength. 


8. The Life god (Srog-lha), who resides over the heart, Instead of this god is 
frequently enumerated the Nor-lha, who sits in the left armpit, and whose worship brings 
wealth. 


4. The Birth-place god (Yul-lha, literally Country god), who resides on the crown of 
the head, and whose worship secures dominion and fame. 


5. The Enemy god (dGra-lha), pronounced vulgarly Dab-Iha, who sits on the right 
shoulder. In this connection it is notable that no one will willingly allow any object to rest on 
the right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the Dab-lha, and no friend. will familiarly lay 
a hand on a friend’s right shoulder for the same reason. Dab-lha is especially worshipped. 
by soldiers as a defender against the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity, once 
at least during the year, to enable them to overcome their individual enemies. Usually the 
whole village in concert celebrates this worship, the men carrying swords and shields, dancing 
and leaping about, and concluding with a great shout of victory." 

In addition to the above, are the good and bad spirits who sit on the individual's 
shoulders and prompt to good and evil deeds respectively, and leaving their host only on 
arrival before the Great Judge of the Dead. These are practically identical with the good and 
evil genii of the Romans, the genius albus et niger of Horace.* 

There are also demons, who are worshipped when the individual is happy and in health. 
These are called the pleasing spirits, But they may also 8% worshipped in sickness or other 
affliction. 

Each class of spirits or gods has a particular season for worship. Thus :— 

The Earth gods (Sa-gzhi mi-rig-gi-lha) in the Spring. 

The Ancestral gods (sMra zhang chhung-gi-lha) in the Summer. 


1 The story of his acquiring from the sea the banner of victory is suggestive of Indra’s victorious banner, alzo 
procured frum the sea : Brihat-Sanhsté, translated by Dr. Kern, J. B. A. 8. (new series), Vol. VI. p. 44. 
22. Epist. 
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The Three Upper Gods (sTod sum patihla) in the Autumn, 
The Royal Ancestor of the Sikhim King, the divine Mi-nyak King (sTong mi-nyag-gi-lha) 
in the Winter, 


2. Country Gods. 


The Country gods, or Yul-lha, are, like the Penates of the Romans, innumerable: but the 
two chief are the Mountain-god (Kang-chhen-dso-nga, Mt. Kanchinjanga), who is of a 
mild, inactive disposition, and styled a protector of religion, and his subordinate Yab-bdud, or 
Black Father Devil, 


This last is of an actively malignant disposition andrides on the south wind. His especial 
shrine is in the Tisté valley, near Sivék, where he is worshipped with bloody sacrifices. His 
respectful name, as given by Hlatstiin Chhembo, who composed for both him and Khangchhen- 
dsénga special manuals of service, is Ma-mgon (cham-bras, and for him is prescribed actual 
sacrifice of life: e. g..a black ox is to be killed, and its entrails, brain, heart, etc,, are ordered 
to be set upon the skinned hide, while the flesh is to be consumed by the votaries. For very 
poor people the sacrifice of a cock, as with the ancient Greeks to the destructive Nox and his 
counterpart Erebus, is considered sufficient.4 The offering of the sacrifice is in the nature of a 
bargain, and is indeed actually termed such, viz., ngo-len; the demon being asked to accept an 
offering of flesh, etc., and, in return for the gift, not to trouble the donors. 


In worshipping Kang-chhen-ds6-nga fresh meat must be used, and, although the flesh of 
cows and other cattle is now offered on such occasions, there is a tradition that formerly human 
flesh was offered. The most acceptable flesh was said to have been the flesh of ‘the infidel 
destroyers of the religion,’ Kangchhendsdénga was never the tutor of Sikya Muni, as has been 
alleged. He is only a zhi-dak demon. One of his titles is ‘‘Head Tiger,” and each of the 
five peaks is believed to be crowned by an animal, the highest peak by a tiger, and the other 
peaks by a lion, elephant, horse and a garuda,5 


In every village there is a recognized zhi-dék,6 or Fundamental-owner demon, who is 


‘ordinarily either a black devil (dud), ‘a red devil (tsan), or a Naga (Lu), or some one or other 
of the following’ forms:— - 


Thus, if a man’s sins are insufficient to procure re-birth even in the hells, he is re-born as & 
zhi-dék. So say the Sikhim Lamas. The zii-ddk may be one or other of the following eight. 
classes, viz. :— 


(1) Iba, or spirits, all male and of a white colour and fairly good disposition, who musé¢ 
suffer many indignities in order to procure a higher re-birth. 


(2) kLn, or Nigds, mostly green in colour and frequenting lakes or springs. 
(3) gnad-sbyan, or disease-givers, red in colour. 


(4) bdud; or black devils, all male and extremely wicked. These are the spirits of those 
who opposed in life the true religion. They eat flesh and are not to be appeased 


without a pig, the most luscious of all morsels to a hidman’s palate. Their wives 
are called 6dud-mo. 


(5) tsan, or red demons, allmale, and usually the spirits of deceased novices. They are 
therefore especially associated with Gompas (shrines), 


(6) rgyal-po, or victors, white in colour, and the spirits of kings and deceased Limas 
who have failed to reach Nirvana. 

ae ine ie ee 

8 The Sikhim king is descended from the Mi-nyak dynasty of Kham in Eastern Tibet, a dynasty which once 
held sway over Western China and is regarded as semi-divine by the Tibetans, a 

7 Most of the peasantry of Sikhim, before sowing a field, sacrifice a cock to the demons, 
SA bird like the fabled ‘ roc’ in the eyes of the inhabitants of Sikhim. 
© gahi-bdag, literally fandamental-owner, 
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(7) ma-mo, all female and black in colour. This class includes Mak-sor rgyal ma, called 
also Maharani, or the Great Queen, the disease-prodncing form of the Hindu Durga. 


(8) gzah, or planets, Rahula, etc. 
3. Local Gods. 


The zhi-d&ék demons of the monasteries and temples are always tsén (isan), or red, 
demons, and are usually the spirits of deceased novices or ill-natured Lamas. They are specially 
worshipped with bloody sacrifice and red coloured substances: 

‘Rowan tree and red threid 
Gars the witches tyne their speid.’ 


The Pemiongchi ¢sén is named Da-wa sengze (Zla-ba sengze), or the Moon Lion. The 
' Yangong Gompa tsén is named Lha tsén-pa, or the Tsén God, The Darjeeling teén is named 
Chho-leg nam-gyal, or the Victorious Good Religion. The shrine of this last is on Observa- 
tory Hill, and is worshipped under the name of Mahakdla by the professing Hindu hillmen, 
with the same bloody rites as the Bhétiyas and Lepchas use. For the worship of each of the 
monastery or temple tséns there exist special manuals of ritual. 


It is to the zhi-ddk that travellers offer a rag, torn from their clothes and tied to a stick, on 
gaining the summit of a hill or pass. While planting this offering on a cairn (lap-che), the 
traveller in a meek voice calls the demon by uttering the mystic ‘ Ai-hi! kt-kit!,’? to which he 
adds ‘sé-sd! sé-s6/,7 by which he means ‘presentation’ or ‘offering.’ After saying this he 
exclaims in a loud triumphant strain ‘ Lhé-gyal-6 ! Lhd-gyal-6! God has won! God has won!’ 


Exorcising devils in cases of sickness and misfortune is performed by regular devil- 
dancers, pd-wo and nyénjorma. Oracular deliverances are most extensively made by profes- 
sional /ha-pa. But immment machinations of most of the devils are only to be foreseen, 
discerned, and counteracted by the Limas, who especially lay themselves ont for this sort of 
work, and provide certain remedies for the pacification or coercion of the demons of the air, the 
earth, the locality, the house, of death, etc. Indeed, the Lamas are themselves the prescribers 
of most of the demon-worship, and derive their chief means of livelihood from their conduct 
thereof on account of, and at the expense of, the laity, Hach member of each family is annu- 
ally prescribed not only a large amount of worship, to be performed by the Lamas, to 
counteract the current year’s demoniacal influences, but there is also special worship according to 
the horoscope taken at birth. In the case of husband and wife, a burden of additional worship 
is added, as having accrued to the joint horoscopes on marriage, in consequence of a set of 
conflicts introduced by the conjunction of their respective years and the noxious influences of 
these! The occurrence of actual sickness, notwithstanding the performance of all this costly 
worship, necessitates the further employment of Limas, and the- recourse by the more wealthy 
to a devil-dancer, or to a special additional horoscope by the Tsi-pa Lama! So that one family 
alone is prescribed. a number of sacerdotal tasks sufficient to engage a couple of Lamas fairly 
fully for several months of the year, and to get throngh the reading of the several bulky scrip- 
tures prescribed on various oecasions as a consequence of such ideas as those above mentioned 
within a reasonable time, it is the practice to call in several Lamas, who all, together, at the 
same time, read each a different book for the benefit of the lay individual concerned ! 


4. The House Demon. 


The House Demon is called the Nang-Iha® or Inside god, and is of the nature of a Sa-dag, 
or Earth-owner-demon. As he is of a roving disposition, occupying during.the several seasons 
quite different parts of the house, his presence is a constant source of anxiety to the householder, 
because no objects can be deposited in the place where he has taken up his position for the time 

7 This exclamation ‘gsol-gso]’ may also mean ‘ worship ’ or ‘ entreaty.’ 
$ In Chinese he is said to be named Zug-je. The ‘House-god’ of the Hindus appears to be a totally different 
personage : Brihat-Sanhitd, liii., translated by Dr. Kern in J: R. A. &. New series, VI. page 279. co i 
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being! Nor can it be even swept or disturbed in any way without incurring his deadly wrath! 
It is somewhat satisfactory, however, that all the house-gods of the country regulate their 
movements in a definite and known order ! 


In the 1st and 2nd months he occupies the centre of the house, and is then called Khyim- 
lha-gelihung. 


In the 3rd and 4th months he stands in the doorway, and is called Sgo-lha-rta-gyag, the door 
god of the horse and yak. 


In the 5th month he stands under the eaves, and is called yNgas-pa. 

In the 6th month he stands at the south-west corner of the house. 

In the 7th and 8th months he stands under the eaves. 

In the 9th and 10th months he stands in the portable fire-tripod or grate. 


In the Llth and 12th months he stands at the kitchen fireside, where a place is reserved for 
him, and the name given him is Thab-lha or Kitchen God. 


His movements thus bear a certain relation to the season, as he is outside in the hottest 
weather, and at the fire in the coldest. 


Formerly his movements were somewhat different. According to the ancient tradition he 
used to circulate much more extensively and frequently, thus :-— 

‘In the Ist month he dwelt on the roof for the first half of the month and for latter half on 
the floor. To repair the roof at such a time meant the death of the head of the family, 


In the 2nd, at the top of the stairway. The stair during this month could not be mended, 
otherwise one of the family would die. 


Inthe 8rd,in the granary. No alterations could be made there during this month, 
otherwise all the grain would be bewitched and spoiled. 


In the 4th, on the doorway. The doorway could not be mended, otherwise any member 


of the family absent on a journey would die. ra 
In the 5th, in the hand corn-mill and the water-mill, So these could not be mended, 
otherwise all luck would depart. 


In the 6th, in any foxes’ or rats’ holes that might be near the house. These could not be 
interfered with, otherwise a child would die. 


In the 7th, on the roof. It could not be repaired, otherwise the husband would die. 
In the 8th, in the wall foundation. It could not be repaired, otherwise a child would die. 


In the 9th, up the chimney. It must not be repaired, otherwise the house would be trans- 
ferred to a new owner. 


In the 10th, in the beams or standard posts. It must not be repaired, otherwise the house 
would collapse. 


In the 11th, underneath the fire-place. It must not be repaired, otherwise the house-wife 
would die of hiccough or vomitting. 


In the 12th, in the stable. It must not be repaired or disturbed, otherwise the cattle 
would die or be lost. 


Other precautions in regard to the House Demon’s presence and penalties for disturbing 
him are as follow :— 


In the Ist and 2nd months when the god is in the middle of the house, the fire-grate must 
not be placed there, but in # corner of the house, and no dead body must be placed there. 


When he is at the door, no bride or bridegroom can come or go, nor any corpse be carried 
across 16, Should there, however, be no other means of exit, by a window or otherwise, and 
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there be urgency in the matter of the passage of a bride, bridegroom or corpse, then must be 
made with wheaten flour the images of a horse and a yak, on each image must be placed 
respectively some part of the skin and hair of each of these animals. At such a time tea and 
beer are also offered to the spirit, who is invited to siton the images. After this the door 
must be removed from its hinges and carried outside, and the bride, bridegroom or corpse taken 
out orin. The door may then be again restored to its place. 





When he is at the kitchen fire, no part of the fire-place can be removed, or mended, no 
corpse can be placed near it, and no marriage can then take place. Should any visitor arrive, 
he must be screened off from the fire-place by a blanket, and the Chhés-mge-khri scripture 
must be read. 


When he is in the verandah, there is but littte trouble. Only the outside of the house must 
not be whitewashed, nor repaired, nor disturbed in any way. 


Should it be thought that he has been slightly offended, im every case, so as to err on safe 
side, it is recommended that the worship called (Sa-bdag-po, Sab-dak) Pang-kong-snang-brgyad- 
chhab-gtor-bcho, or Water Sacrifice of the Hight Injurers should be performed. 


5. The Demons of the Harth. 


The local earth demons are named Sab-dak, or Sa-dak-pos, or Earth-owners. The most 
malignant are the gNyan. These infest certain trees and rocks, which are always studiously 
shunned and respected, and usually daubed with paint in adoration. The earth demons are 
very numerous, but they are all under the authority of Old Mother Khonma, who rides upon 

‘a ram, and is dressed in golden yellow robes. Her personal attendant is Sa-thel-ngag-po. In 
her hand she holds a golden noose, and her face contains eighty wrinkles, 


The ceremony of sa-gd, so frequently referred to in the lamaic prescriptions, is addressed 
to her. It signifies ‘the closing of the open doors of the earth? to the earth spirits, and is 
very similar to the worship of the Lares by the Romans.® 


In this rite is prepared a magical emblem, which consists of an elaborate arrangement of 
masts and strings and a variety of mystic objects; most prominent among which is a ram’s 
skull with horns attached and pointed downwards towards the earth. Inside the skull is put 
some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, and portions of every precious object available, as well as 
portions of dry eatables, rice, wheat, pulses, etc. 


On the forehead is painted in ochre! the mystic celestial (yarkha) sign of Khén, on the 
right jaw the sun, and on the left jaw the moon. On the crown itis adorned gag gue 
with:—(1) namka masts, i.e., masts to which are attached diamond-shaped guage gammy 
and square figures, made by winding coloured threads into geometric patterns ; an 
(2) tar-zab, or pieces of silk rag ; and (8) tong-tse, or Chinese pice (‘cash’), Parkha, 
and several wool-knobbed sticks of phang-khra, of Khon. 


_Along the base of the skull are inserted, on separate slips of wood, the following images, 


ete. :— 
1. Picture of a man (pho-dong): 


2. Of woman (mo-dong) with a spindle in her hand : 
8. Of a house: 


° “The images of men and women made of wool were hung in the streets, and so many balls made of wool as 
there were servants in the family, and so many complete images as there were children (Festus apud Lilgyr). 
The meaning of which custom was this:— These feasts were dedicated to the Laree, who were esteemed Infernal 
gods ; the people desiring hereby that these gods would be contented with these woollen images and spare the 
persons represented by them. These Lares sometimes were clothed in the skins of dogs (Plutarch tn prob.) and 
were sometimes fashioned in the shape of dogs (Plautus), whence that creature was consecrated to them.” — Tooke’s 
Pantheon, p. 280, 

30 The symbolic colour of the earth 
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4. Of a tree [tam-shing (khram-shing)]. 
5. Figures of the mystic Hight Parkha and the Nine Mewa. 


The whole arrangement is fixed to the outside of the house above the door; the object of 
the figures of a man, wife and house being to deceive the demons, should they still come in 
spite of this offering, and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on the bits of wood and so save the 
‘real human occupants ! 12 


When all is ready and fixed, the Lima turns to the south-west and chants :— 


“O10! dé! ki! Through the nine series of earths you are known as Old Mother Khén-ma, 
the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are the guardian of the earth’s doors. The dainty things 
which you especially desire we herewith offer, viz., # conch-white skull of a ram, on whose 
right cheek the sun is shining like burnished gold, and on whose left cheek the moon gleams dimly 
like a conch-shell. Whose forehead bears the sign of Khoén, and the whole of which is adorned 
with every sort of silk, wool and colour and precious substances. To which is also given the 
spell of Khon (here the Lima breathes upon it), All these good things are here offered to you, 
So please close the open doors of the earth to the family which here has offered yon these 
things, and do not let your servant Sa-thel-ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits do harm to 
this family. By this offering let all the doors of the earth be shut. O! O! ht! kt/ Do not 
let your servants injure us when we build a house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged 
in marriage matters, and let everything happen to this family according to their wishes. Do not 
be angry with us, but do us the favours we ask, 


Om kharal dole ! 12 
Om khamrhil dok ! 
Ben-neu swihé !?? 


6. The Demons of the Sky. 


The local demons of the sky are under the control of ‘the grandfather of the three 
worlds,’ Old Father Khen-pa, who is an old man with snow-white hair, dressed in white, 
riding on the white dog of the sky, and carrying in his hand a crystal wand. He is the 
owner of the sky. 


The ceremony called nam-g6; or ‘the closing of the doors of the sky,’ so frequently 
prescribed by the Tsi-pa Lamas, is addressed to him, Anarrangement of masts, threads, images, 
etc., exactly similar to that used in the sa-gé ceremony above-noted, is gues 
constructed, the only differences being that a dog’s skull is used,® whichis gum 
directed upwards towards the sky, and that the sign of the parkha painted ei | 
on the forehead is that of Khen in blue, The ceremony is the same'as before, Parkha 
except in its introduction and in the names of the chief servants :— | of Khen. 


“‘O!QO! we turn towards the Western sun, to the celestial mansion where the sky is of 
turquoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds, Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky. Pray 
cause your servant, the white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the great planes 
Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, etc., etc.” 


7. Prevention of injury by the Eight Classes of Demons. 


Om-swa-ti is the eeremony of warding off the injuries of the eight classes of demons. 


First of all offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, beer, and clean water, are prepared 


i [May not this ceremony, however, be merely an instance of sympathetic magic ?—Ep.] 


= i ee of the ‘dok’ is ‘let all evils be annululated!’ As the first two lines are repeated, the hands. 
e clapped. 


18 The dog was especially associated with the analogous Lares worship of the Romans, 
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and arranged in a certain order, and the maniras or spells of ‘The Vast Sky-like Treasury,’ or 
On-d-hung-bajra-sparnakham are repeated. Then is chanted the following prayer :— 


“T beg you, O, all guardians and evil spirits (of the under-noted places), to attend to this 
invitation, viz., ye dwellers in the far extending ocean of the Upper-Ngari Khorsum (stéd- 
mngah-ri-skor-gsum), the Intermediate, the Central-Western, the Four Divisions of Tibet (bar- 
dbus gtsang-ru-dzhi), Amdo Kham and Gango of Hastern Tibet and Bhétin (smad-mdo-khams- 
sgang-drug),!* India (the white plain), China (the black plain), Li-bal,15 Mongolia (the yellow 
plain), Upper and Lower Turkistan, and all the kingdoms of this continent (AJambu-gling), the 
other three great continents and the eight islands. Also ye spirits of all retired nooks, deserts, 
rocky places, caves, cemeteries, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, oceans, ponds, fountains, 
forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other important places! Also all ye 
who always attend the congregation of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing 
parties and the learners of arts! Also all ye dwellers in hell, from the highest to the lowest 
region ! : 

I beg you, O, ye guardians of the different kinds of rgyiid, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, Pho-lha, Mo-lha, Zhang-lha, Srog-lha, and Yul-lha, td attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, dGra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to attend this invitation. 

I beg you, O, all ye gods of the white party which gives refuge, to attend this invitation. 


I beg you, O, all ye demons of the black party which is averse to the true path, to attend 
this invitation. 


I beg you, O, all ye goblins and demons, from the highest order to the lowest, counting 
from 5Tsan-dehn to Shin-Adre (life-taking demon), gSdn-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), 
and all ye inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation; viz., lha (gods), naga, bdiad, 
bisan, yamantaka (gshin-7je), mamo, gzah (planets), rgyal-po dmu, the-t-rang, sa-bdag, gnyan, 
srin-po, and all ye injurers of the regions. , 


O! I give to you all these offerings of red blood, of sweet tea, of clean water, of 
intoxicating drink, and of white butter. I make these offerings to you all. Pray accept them. 


Those who prefer beer, please take beer ! 
Those who prefer tea, please take tea! 
Those who prefer blood, please take blood ! 
Those who prefer water, please take water ! 

~ Those who prefer milk, please take milk ! 
Pray accept these food offerings and do us no further injury ! 
Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions ! 
Pray do not injure the lower animals of the lower regions ! 
Pray do not injure the crops of the fields! 
Pray do not injure the moisture of the planis ! 
Pray do not injure the essence of wealth ! 
Pray do not injure the good qualities of the kingdom ! 
Pray do not injure wealth and riches ! 
Pray do not injure good repute and influence ! 


Pray do not injure the life and soul! 


eo nN 
1¢ I, ¢,, the Lower Dé (or Amdé), Kham, and ‘ The Six Ridges,’ These are provinces of Hasteru Tibet. 
16 Li-yul, or Khoten. 
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Pray do not injure the breath and prosperity ! 
O! may we all be possessed of perfect minds ! 
O ! may we all be happy and useful to each other ! 
O! may we all obtain the highest power of Tathagatas! 


O! may we all obtain the sphere of piety, and, having obtained it, may all our wishes be 
fulfilled and reach the supreme end ! 


Bajra mu ! Now I beg you all to depart to your respective dwellings. 


Let glory come! Tashi-shak! 
Virtne ! dge-o !” 


8. Exorcising the She, or Disease-producing, Demons. 


The demons, who produce disease short of actual death, are called gShed (pronounced She). 
They are exorcised by an elaborate ceremony, in which a variety of images and offerings are 
made. In this ceremony the officiating Lima, invoking his tutelary demon, assumes spiritually 
his dread guise, and orders out the disease-demon, under threat of being himself eaten up by 
the awful tutelary demon which now possesses the Lima. 


The directions for this exorcism are the following :— 

On the five terraces of the magic circle of Rirab make the image of a yellow frog with a 
nam-kha, having its belly and face yellow. On the east of it make a two-headed figure with 
the heads of a tiger and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding the eight parkhas. On the 
south make a two-headed figure with the heads of a horse and a snake, riding on a red horse 
and holding a lamp. On the west make a two-headed figure with the heads of a bird and a 
monkey, holding a sword and riding on a goat. On the north make a two-headed youth with 
the heads of a rat and a pig, riding on a blue pig and holding a water-bag. On the south-east 
make a dragon-headed woman riding on a mdsé (half-breed yak). On the south-west make a 
sheep-headed woman riding on a bull, On the north-west make a dog-headed woman riding on 
a wolf. On the north-east make a bull-headed woman riding on a buffalo, Place thirteen 
kphang!® mdah, rgyang-bu, and nam-kha. Place iron on the east, water on the south, fire on 
the west, and gold on the north with a sliid!? in front of them, and a lamp and a piece of a flesh 
at each corner. Then bless the whole with the six mantras and the six mudras. 


Then assuming the guise of your own tutelary deity, or yidam, chant the following pau 

‘* Salutation to (the Chinese King) Kong-rtse-hp hral-rgyal, incarnation of Mawtijiért! 

Hung ! Hear me, O, collection of gShed demons! Hear me, O, all you gShed that cause 
injury! Listen to my orders, and come to receive my presents with great reverence ! 

Tam the representative of the King of the Angry Demons (Khro-rgyal) ! 

IT am a great demon-eater ! 


Iam The All-terrifying and Injuring One! ‘There is none that dare disobey my 
commands ! 


There is nothing which is not composed of the five elements, and there is nothing to 
obstruct the communication of my words to your ear. So then, come to receive this ransom! 


O, all ye evil spirits and the ghosts of the dead, listen to me and come to receive this 
present. Through the power of the element of iron, O, eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits- 
come to receive this present with mild hearts. 0, ye gShed of the four directions, eating 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits, come and receive it with mild hearts. Ja-hun g-bi-hé ! 


Hung! The gShed of the eastern direction is the woman with the heads of a tiger and 
a volture, riding on a red ass. She is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye 


3€ See ante, under namgé, p. 202. W Literally “ransom” of doughecake of wheaten flour. 


~_ 
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that receive this ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating- 
demons, ghosts and evil spirits of the east. I hereby drive away all the gShed, by this burning 
thunderbolt through the force oftruth. O, eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death- 
causers, and all evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye remain here any longer, I, Yeshes- 
khro-wo-chhen-po, ‘the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge,’ will break your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobeying 
my commands, begone instantly. Om mama kham kham chhu ye swahah! 


Hung! The gShed of the southern direction has the heads of a horse and a snake, rides 
on a red horse, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and 
evil spirits of the south. I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by this burning brand through the 
force of truth. O, ye injurers of meand the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating-demons, life- 
cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. If ye do not 
depart instantly, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a 
hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and disobey 
not my commands. Om ma ma ram ramye hung phat! 


Hung! The gShed of the western direction has the heads of a bird and a monkey, rides 
onagrey goat,and is surrounded bya thonsand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this 
ransom, do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
and the evil spirits of the west. I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by the burning sword. 
through the force of truth. O, ye injurers of me and the dispenser of these gifts, ye eating- 
demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, I drive you all away. 
If ye stay without, I, the Great Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads intoa 
‘hundred bits and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Begone immediately and obey 
my commands. Om ma ma kara karaye hung phat / 


Hung ! The gShed of the northern direction has the heads of a rat and a pig, rides on a blue 
pig, and is surrounded by a thousand attendant gShed. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and the evil spirits 
of the north. I hereby drive away all ye gShed, by the golden rod through the force of truth. 
O, ye injurers of me and this dispenser of gifts, ye eating-demons, life-cutters, breath-takers, 
death-causers, and all ye evil spirits, Idrive youallaway. If ye remain here, I, the Great 
Angry One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits and cut up your 
bodies into a thousand pieces. So depart instantly and obey my commands. Om mama kham 
kham chhuye swahah! 

Hung! The gShed of the south-east is the dragon-headed woman riding on a mdsé-yak, 
surrounded by thousands of gShed as attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not 
injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts of the dead, and all 
the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south-east. 

Hung! The gShed of the south-west is the sheep-headed woman, riding on a bull, 
surrounded by thousands of gShed as attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure 
the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and the evil spizits 
towards the boundary of the south-west. 

Hung! The gShed of the north-west is the dog-headed woman, riding on a pig, 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all theevil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-west. 

Hung! The gShed of the north-east is the bull-headed woman, riding on a buffalo, 
surrounded by thousands of attendants. O, ye that receive this ransom, do not injure the 
dispenser of these gifts, and expel the eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil spirits towards 
the boundary of the north-east. 
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O, ye flesh-eating demons, ghosts of the dead, life-cutting demons, breath-taking demons, 
death-causing demons, and all kinds of evil spirits, I hereby drive you all away. If ye do not 
go instantly, I, the Great One of Fore-knowledge, will smash your heads into a hundred bits 
and cut up your bodies into a thousand pieces. Ye had better, therefore, go away instantly 
and not disobey my commands. Om mama kham kham chhuye swahah ! 


Now are they all driven away to the extreme boundaries of the four directions! Om su su 
ta ta ye swahah! (Here the people shout joyously, ‘God has won! The demons are defeated’ !) 


Kye! Kye! O, thou frog of precious gold, made from the thunderbolt of Byam-mgén 
(pronounced Cham-gin), The Loving Protector, be pleased to remain in the south and there 
become the king of all the evil spirits. We pray thee remain also in the vast ocean, where 
the rains are deposited and the clouds originate, and there become the emperor and.over-lord of 
the land-owning demons and of the kings (of demons). Overthrow also allthe gShed of the 
bad planets, of the stars, mewa, time, day, month and year. Overthrow all the g®hed of bad 
Inck. I give thee from the depths of my heart the offerings of the five sublime nam-kha- 
masts, the rgyang-bu, etc. 


Overthrow the inimical gShed / Bhyo !! 
Overthrow the inimical gShed !!! Bhyo !!!! Wet glory come! Tashi-shok! 
Let virtue increase! Ge-leg-phel !” 


9. Demonolatry in Death Ceremonies. 


As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable amount of devil worship, I 
notice the subject in this place. 


On the occurrence of a death the body is not disturbed in any‘way, until the APho-bo 
(pronounced Pho-o) Lama has extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. Foritis believed 
that any movement of the corpse might eject the soul, which would then wander about in an 
irregular manner and get seized by some demon. Immediately on death, therefore, 4 white 
cloth is thrown over the face of the corpse, and the kPho-bo, or Soul-extracting, Lama, is sent, 
for. On the arrival of this Lama all weeping relatives are excluded from the death chamber, so 
28 fo secure solemn silence, and the doors and windows are closed. The Lama sits down on a 
mat near the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the APho-bo service, which contains 
directions to the soul for finding its way to the Western Paradise (Dewa-chén) of the mythical 
Buddha, Amitibha. After advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations and 
attachment to property, the Lama seizes, with the forefinger and thumb, a few hairs of the crown 
of deceased’s head, and by plucking them forcibly is supposed to give vent to the spirit through 
their roots. It is generally believed that if the APho-bo is, as he should be, a Lama of excep- 
tional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs at this instant through which passes 
the liberated spirit. The spirit is then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset the 
road to the Western Paradise, and instructed as to the appearance of the demons and other 


personages to be met with en route, and is then bidden god-speed. This ceremony lasts about 
an hour. 


In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased is not forthcoming, 
the operation for the extraction of the soul is done by the Lima spiritually, while engaged in 
deep meditation. " 


Meanwhile the Tsi-pa, or Astrologer-Lama, has been requisitioned for a death-horoscope, 
in order to ascertain the age and birth-year of those persons who may approach and touch 
the corpse, the necessary particulars as to the date and mode of burial, and the necessary 
worship to be done for the welfare of the surviving relatives. The nature of this horoscope 
will best be understood by an actual example, which I here give, of the death-horoscope 
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of a little girl of two years of age, who died at Darjeeling in 1890. Its contents are as 
follows :— 


* Hail to Lama Mafjisri! The year of birth of this female was the Bull-year, with which 
the Snake and the Sheep are in conflict : therefore those individuals born in the Snake and the 
Sheep-year cannot approach the corpse. The death-demon was hiding in the house inside 
certain coloured articles, and he now has gone to a neighbouring house, where there is a family 
of five with cattle and dogs.!® The death-demon will return to the house of the deceased within 
three months: therefore must be performed before that time the Za-de-kha-gyur Service. 


Her Parkha being Dva in relation to her death, it is found that her spirit, on quitting her 
body, entered her loin girdle and a sword.’® Her life was taken to the east by Tsin and King 
(Gyalpo) Demons, and her body died in the west: therefore small girls, cousins, sisters and 
brothers in the house will be harmed. The deceased’s death was due to iron, and the death- 
demon came from the south, and has gone to the east. 


Her Mewa gives the third indigo blue. Thereforeitwasthe death-demon of the deceased's 
paternal grandfather and grandmother that caused her death. Therefore also take a sats-tsha 
(a miniature earthen chaitya), a sheep’s head, and earth from a variety of sites, and place them 
upon the body of the deceased, and this danger will be averted (from other members of the 
family). 


The Day of her Death was Friday. Take a leather bag, or earthen pot, in which have been 
placed four or five coloured articles, and throw it away to the north-west, because the death- 
demon has gone in that direction. From the way in which this death has happened it is very 
unlucky for old men and women. On this account take a horse's skull,?° or a serpent’s skull,”! 
and place it upon the corpse. 


Her Death Star is Gre. Her brother and sister, who went near to her, are threatened by 
the Death-messenger (Shin-je). Therefore an aas’s skull and a goat’s skull must be placed on 
the corpse. 


Her Death Hour was soon after sunset, and in the twelfth month her life was cut. The 
death-demon arrived in the earthen cooking-pot and bowl ofa man and woman visitor dressed 
in red, who came from the south. Thus the deceased’s father and mother are threatened, and 
especially so if either was born in the Sheep-year. 


Precautions to secure a fortunate re-birth. It is necessary to prepare an image of 
Vajrapani and Vajra-sattva, and before these to have prayer” offered for the fortunate re-birth 
of the girl’s spirit. If this be done, then she will be re-born in the house of a rich man in 
the west. 


For the benefit of the deceased’s Spirit, it is necessary to get the Limas to read the service 
(smon-lam), praying for re-birth in the Paradise of Deva-chhén. 


For the benefit of the survivors of the family, it is necessary to have read the prayers for 
long life, v22., tshe-mdo and. tshe-gzungs. 


Directions for removal of the Corpse. Those who remove the corpse must have been horn 
in the Dog or in the Dragon year. The body must be taken outside the honse on the morning 
of the third day following the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be buried 
(not burned, or given to birds or dogs).” 


nn EEEEEEENEEEEEEeen 
18 Therefore that other family should perform the necessary worship ! 
19 In this case the affected girdle was cast away and the sword was handed over to the Léma, 
2 A fragment of such a skull, or its image made of dough, is uaually all that is used. 
%1 Dough also will do. 
22 Tt has frequently been asserted that no prayer is practised in Iamaism. This is not true. Real prayer is 
frequently offered. The word used here is gsol-wa-gtab. 
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11, Ceremonies following on the Death Horoscope. 


When the Death Horoscope has been made out, the body is tied up ina sitting posture by 
the auspicious person indicated by the horoscope, and placed in a corner of the room not 
occupied by the house-demon. Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, who 
collect within two or three days and are entertained with rice, vegetables, etc., and with a 
copious supply of murwa beer and tea. This company of visitors remains loitering in and 
around the house, doing great execution with hand-prayer-wheels and muttering the sacred 
formula, ‘Om-mani-padme-hung,’ until the expulsion of the shén, or death-demon, who follows 
the removal of the body. In this last ceremony the whole company must join. The expense of 
the entertaining the visitors is considerable. 


During the whole of the death-feast the deceased is always, at every meal, offered a share 
of what is going, including tobacco, etc. The deceased’s own bowl is kept filled with beer and 
tea, and set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all the other eatables is always offered to 
the corpse at meal times. After each meal is over the deceased’s portion is thrown away, as 
the spirit is supposed to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only for destruction. Long after the corpse has been removed, 
the deceased’s cup is regularly filled with tea or beer even up till the forty-ninth day after 
death, as the spirit is free to roam about for a maximum period of forty-nine days subsequent 
to death. 


12, The Litanies. 


The Lamas chant by relays all night and day the De-wa-chan-kyi-mon-lam, or Service for 
sending the soul direct to The Western Paradise of the mythic Dhy&ni Buddha, 
Amitébhsa. According to the means of the deceased, two or more Limas are entertained to 
read this service in chorus, as the more frequently it is repeated the better for the deceased. 
A special reading also of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also arranged 
for by those who can afford the expense. 


One or more Limas also read at the house of the deceased the Thos-grol (pronounced. 
Th6-dol), or Guide for the spirit’s passage through the valley of horrors intervening 
between death and a new re-birth. This passage is somewhat suggestive of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, but the demons and dangers, which beset the way, are much more numerons 
and awful. Fall directions are read out for the benefit of the deceased, shewing how to avoid 
pitfalls and ogres, and how to find the proper white path, which will lead to a. fortunate re- 
birth. Itis, however, rather incongruous that while the Lama, reading this service, is urging 
the spirit to bestir itself for the necessary exertions for a fortunate re-birth, another Lama by his 
side is reading the De-wa-chan Service for sending the spirit direct to the Western Paradise, 
a non-Buddhist invention, which is outside the region of re-birth. 


Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the Lamas find, by consulting their 
astrological books, that the spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the exact com- 
partment in hell to which it has gone, When this happens a most expensive service must be 
performed by a very large number of Limas. This commences with dge-ba, or act of virtue, 
on behalf of the deceased, which consists of offerings to The Three Collections, viz. :— 

Ist. — Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, etc. 
2nd, — Offerings to the Lamas of food and presents, 


3rd. — Offerings to the Poor of food, clothes, beer, etc. 


This is @ good work supposed to tell in favour of the spirit in hell. After this many more 
expensive services must be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuk-je-chhen-po, or 
The Great Pitier, for his intercession with the king of hell (an offshoot of his own self) for the 
release of this particular spirit, Hven the most learned and orthodox Lamas believe that by 
such a service may be secured the release of a few of the spirits actually in hell, and in practice 
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every spirit in hell, for whom relatives pay sufficiently, may be released by the aid of the 
Limas. Sometimes a full course of the prescribed service is declared insufficient, as the 
spirit has only got a short way out of hell (very suggestive of the story of the priest and his 
client in Lever’s story), and then additional expense must be incurred to secure its complete 
extraction. 


18. Funeral Ceremonies. 


Before removing the corpse from the house, an especial feast of delicacies, including cooked 
pork and drink of sorts, are set before the body of the deceased, anda Lima, presenting a 
scarf of honour to the corpse, thus addresses it :—“ You (here the deceased’s name is stated) 
have now received from your relatives all this good food and drink, partake freely of its 
essence, as you will not have any more chances! For you must understand that you have 
died, and your spirit must begone from here, never to come back again to trouble or injure 
your relatives. Remember the name of your spiritual Lima-teacher (rtsa-wa-dlama), which 
is (name in full), and by his aid take the right path, the white one, Come this way !” 


Then the Lama, with a thigh-bone trumpet in the one hand and a hand-drum in the other, 
and taking the end of a long white scarf, the other end of which has been tied to the corpse, 
precedes the carrier of the corpse, blowing his trumpet and beating the drum and chanting a 
liturgy. He frequently looks back to invite the spirit to accompany the body, which, he 
assures it, is being led in the right direction. Behind the corpse-bearer follow the rest of 
the procession, some bearing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. The 
ceremony of guiding the deceased’s spirit is only done for the laity, as the spirits of deceased 
Lamas are credited with a knowledge of the proper path, and need no such instruction. The 
body is usnally carried to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scarf used in the 
funeral procession may probably represent the Chinese hurin-fan, or soul-banner, which is 
carried before the coffin in China. 


14, Expelling the Death-Demon. 


The exorcising of the death-demon is one of the most common of the lamaic ceremonies. 
It is entitled Za-de-khd-gyur2* or turning away of the face of the eating devil, 2. ¢., expulsion 
of the Eating-demon, or Death-demon. It is always performed after a death and within two 
days after the removal of the corpse, in order to expel from the house and locality the demon 
who caused the death. 


This ceremony, which requires the presence of four or five Lamas, is conducted as follows :— 


On a small wooden platform is placed the image of a tiger made of grass and plastered over 
with mud. The animal is walking with its mouth wide open. The month and teeth are made 
of dough, and the body is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, in imitation of the tiger's 
markings, and around its neck is tied a string of threads of five colours. 


A small image of a man is made of kneaded. dough, in which are incorporated filings of an 
alloy, known as the Rin-chhen sna-nga rdar, or the Five Precious Things, viz., gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and tin. Into the belly of this image, which is called the Hating-demon, is 
inserted a piece of paper, on which is written the following banishing spell™:— ‘Go, thou 
Eating Devil, having thy face turned to the enemy !’5 The image is clad in pieces of silk, and is 
placed astride the tiger's back. 

Another figure is made of human form, but with the head of a bird. Its face is painted 
red and in its belly is inserted paper on which is written :—‘* Thou Eating Devil, do not remain 
in this village, but go to the enemy’s country.’ This is placed in front of the tiger, and is made 
to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tiger’s neck, as it were a groom. 


a8 7. hdre-kha-sgyur. % gzlog-pa-hi mags. 5 za-hdre-kha sgyur dgra phyogs. 
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A second figure of human shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed behind the tiger, as a 
driver. 
Qut of a piece of ‘father’ tree®® is shaped a label :— 





: a . 
eT FS Ey eyorer 


This is inscribed with an order to take away the Hating Demon, and planted in the shoulder 
af the bird-faced2? figure. A similar label made out of a § son ’ tree28 is inscribed with another 
epell,?9 and planted in the shoulder of the tiger-riding figure, 7. ¢., of the death-demon himself, 
A geometrical figure called nam jang nak-po, and four arrows of wood with red painted shafts, 
called mdah khra, are placed on each shoulder of the tiger riding demon and of the bird-faced 


figure. 


Round these figures are ‘strewn morsels of every kind of eatable,—grains, fruits, spices, 
including raw meat and spirits. Also a few small coins of silver and copper. 


Weapons are then enchanted for the coming conflict with the Death-Demon— pieces of iron, 
copper, small stones preferably white and black in colour, grains, and rampu®° roots, for the nse 
of the Lamas. And for the lay army of the household and neighbours, a sword, knives, a 
reaping hook, a yak’s tail, a rope of yak’s hair with a hook at end of it. 


When all the preparations are completed and the sun has set — for demons can only move 
in the darkness — the ceremony begins. The head Lima invokes his tutelary deity to assist 
in the expulsion of the death-demon, chanting the following spell, which is locally supposed 
to be in Sanskrit :— 

‘Om ! dudtri maraya srogla bhyo ! bhyo ! 
Raja dudtri marayi srogla bhyo! bhyo ! 

Nagpo dudtri marayaé srogla bhyo ! bhyo! 
Yama dudtri miraya srogla bhyo! bhyo !’ 


Immediately on concluding this spell, the Liima with an imprecatory gesture blows his 
breath, spiritualized by his tutelary deity, upon the images, while the other Lamas loudly beat a 
large drum and cymbals and (a pair of) Lang-ling thigh-bone trumpets, whereupon the laymen 
present, armed with the aforementioned weapons, loudly shout and wildly beat the air with their 
weapons. 


When silence is restored the Lima chants the following :— 


“Hung! Hear ye eighty thousand demons !§ In olden time, in the country of India, 
King Chakra®? was taken ill, being attacked by all the host of gods, devils, eating-demons, 
and accident-causing*® demons. But learned and revered Matijiéri, by performing the following 
worship, defeated the devils and cured the king. With the five precious things he made a 
shapely image of the eating-demon, and on it planted nam-mkha rgyang-bu, mdah-khra and 
phang-khra, and, writing on slips of wood the gyur-yik spells, he stuck them into the demon’s 
image, and he heaped round it the nine sorts of eatables, as a ransom from the house-holder, the 
dispenser of the gifts, and he said :—' Now © devil, the sun has gone. Your time, too, for 
going has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. Begone! Begone to the 
country of our enemies and work your wicked will there! Quickly begone! Jump! Turn 
about!’ And thus the devil was turned away and the king was cured. Again in the Indra 
i ee a 


% pho shing might possibly be intended for ‘ bamboo.’ %7 Za hdre dgra phyogs su-kha sgyur ro. 
3 pu shing. 29 za hdre kha esgyur ro. 30 Sweet calamus. 
3. Loage. #2 Tithor lo-tuk-pa = ‘the noisy wheel.’ 38 Sri, 
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country, in the south of India, there was a king named Dana-aso,—and so on. (Here are cited 
several additional examples of the efficacy of this rite.) 











‘¢ Hung! O Yamantaka! Thou greatest of the gods, Destroyer, King of the dead! Let 
the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 


«Q Ekajati! Thou chief of the Ma-mo (female) fiends, let the Death-demon be sent off 
to our enemy! 


“QO one-eyed white devil! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 


« Q Hanubhati, flesh-eating demon, chief of all the demons! Let the Death-demon be sent 
off to our enemy ! 


«© Nanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Nagis! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
angry enemy ! 


*¢Q Red Father Shi,24 chief ofall the Tsén! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 


‘© 0) well-filled one,?5 chief of all the Yakshas !36 Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy | 


« QO Eastern king,3? chief of all the Gandharvas! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 


‘<Q Western King, chief of all the powerful Nagis! Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy ! 


“OQ Northern King, chief of all the givers! Let the Death-demon be sent off to our 
enemy ! 


“ Q Guardians of the ten directions and your retinue! Let the Death-demon be sent off to 
our enemy ! 


“ O all you Tsen, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys, and all Men-mo! Let the Death-demon 
be sent off to our enemy ! 


CG all male and female Gong-po, who abstract the essence of food, and your retinue ! 
Let the Death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 


«OQ Death-demon, do thon now leave this honse, and go and oppress our enemies. We 
have given thee food, fine clothes, and money. Now be off far from here! Begone to the 
country of our enemies! Begone! Py” 


When this is ended the Lima smites his palms together, and all the Lamas beat their 
drums, etc. clamourously, and the laymen wield their weapons, shouting :— ‘ Begone ! 
Begone!’ Amid all this uproar the platform containing the image and its attendants is lifted 
up by a layman, one of the relatives, selected according to the astrologer’s indications. He 
holds it breast high, and at arm’s length, and carries it outside, attended by the Lamas and 
laity, shouting ‘ Begone !? and flourishing their weapons. The platformh is carried for abont an 
eighth of a mile in the direction prescribed by the astrologer, supposed to be that of the enemy 
of the people. Finally it is deposited, if possible, at a site where four roads meet. 


15. Post-funeral Coremonies. 


While the funeral is going on, to make sure that the demon is not still lurking in some 
corner of the room, the Sorcerer-lama*® remains behind, with a dozje in his right hand and a bell 
in hisleft. With the dorje he makes frantic passes in all directions, muttering spells, and with 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, without relinquishing the dorje he throws in all 


& Shad = ‘active.’ 3 kang-wa bzang-po. 36 gnod-sbyin. @ rgyal-po, &S Ngag-pa. 
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directions hot pebbles which have been toasted in the fire, muttering charms, which conclude 
thus :-— 

‘Dispel from this family all the magic injury of Pandits and Bons !! 

* Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inauspicious planets, and the conjunction of 
the red and black Mewa. Dispel all the evil of the eight Parkhas, 

« Turn over to the enemy all the misfortune. 


‘Turn over to the enemy all plagues, losses, accidents, bad dreams, the 81 bad omens, 
unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of 
sudden death, the 80,000 most malignant demons.*? 

«Tarn all these over to ourenemy! Bhyo! Bhyo! Bhyo! Begone!” 


To this the Lama adds:—‘* Now by these angry spells the demonis expelled! Oh! 
Happiness !” 
Upon which all the people shout triumphantly :— 
Lhagyat-6-6 ! Lhagyal-6-6 !! 
God has won ! ! 
Di pam-bo } ! Di pam-bo !!! 
The demons are defeated ! !! ! 


The interment ‘or cremation’ of the corpse does not terminate the rites in connection with 
the disposal of the soul and body of the deceased. After the removal of the corpse, and on 
the same day a lay figure of the deceased is made, by dressing a stool, or block of wood, in 
the clothes of the deceased, and for the face ‘is substituted a piece of printed paper, called 


mtshan spyang, or spyang-pu (pronounced chang-bu).49 Before this figure are set all sorts of . 
food and drink, as in the case of the actual corpse. 


This is essentially a Bon rite, and is referred to in the histories of Guri Padma Sambhava 


as being practised by the Bon in his time, and as having incurred the displeasure of the Gurd, 
who was the founder of Lamaism. 


The printed inscription on the face usually rons :— 


“I, the world-departing one (here is inserted the name of the deceased), 
refuge in my Lima-confessor, and all the deities, both mild and wrathful.l 
Pitier 42 forgive my accumulated sins and the impurities of my former hives, 
right way to another good world ! ” 


adore and take 
May the Great 
and shew me the 


sf 


» In symbolie form, the six 
Tis= beast, Pre = préte 


In the margin, or down the middle, of the paper are inscribed 
states of re-birth, vz, A= god, §Su=a sura, Ni = man,43 | 
Hung = hell.“ 


On the paper are also depicted ‘the five excellent sensuous things,” 
mirror), (2) sound (as ‘cymbals, a conch, and sometimes a lyre), 


(4) essence or nutriment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, etc.) 

mage 
*° Schlagintweit gives a specimen of one form of this paper, 

in the centre is not ‘the Lord of the Genii of Fire,’ but is merel intended to r iri 

person who sits or kneels, sometimes with the legs Sound: In an titade of adoeetie ane eit of the deceased 


j a attitude of adoration. See op. cit. p. 
41 Of the hundred superior deities, 42 are supposed to be mild, and 58 of an angry na . oe p. 252, 
“* &2 aboriginal, or Chinese, deity, now identified with Avaldkita, with whom he has muck in common,’ Other 


deities are sometimes also addressed. 
ird syllable of Avalékita’s formula Om-mani, 


viz., (1) body (asa 
(8) smell (a vase of flo wers), 


but he has quite mistaken its meaning. The figure 


#8 This is a mystical interpretation of the_th 
the third region of re-birth, viz., the human. 


“¢ This also is a mystic interpretation of Avalékita’s mantra, 


etc., which symbolizes 
the 6th syllable of which is made to mean hell. 
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Before the lay-figure the Limas then go through the Service of the Bight Highest 
Buddhas of Medicine (Sangs-ryas sman-bla), and also continue the service of the Western 
Paradise. 


Next day the Lamas depart, to return once a week for the repetition of this service, until 
the forty-nine days of Uar-o have expired. Butit is usualto intermit one day of the first 
weex, and a day more of each with the succeeding week, so as to get the worship over within 
a shorter time! Thus the Lamas return after 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, and 
thus conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the full term of 49 days, or seven 
weeks. ‘ 


Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house in a sitting posture, and is 
given a share of each meal until the death service is concluded by the burning of the face- 
paper (chang-bu). This, on the conclusion of the full series of services, is ceremoniously burned 
in the fame of a butter-lamp, and the spirit is thas given its final cong’. According to the 
colour and quality of the fame and manner of burning, is determined the fate of the spirit of 
deceased. This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of worship. 


The directions for noting and interpreting the signs given by the burning paper are con- 
tained in a small pamphlet, which I here translate, entitled, The Mode of Divining the Signs of 
the Flames during the Burning of the Chang Paper. 


“ Salutation to Chhe-mchhog, Heruka, or Most Supreme Hernka! The meaning of the 
five colours of the flame is as follows :— 


If the flames be white and shining, then has the deceased become perfect, and born in the 
highest region of Ok-in (¢. e., the Supreme). 

If the flames be white and burn actively with round tops, then has the deceased become 
pious, and born in the Eastern mGén-dgah, or Paradise of Real Happiness. 


Tf the flames burn in an expanded form, resembling a lotus (padma), then the deceased 
has finished the highest deeds and become religious. 


If the flames be yellow in colour and burn in the shape of rGyal-mtshan or Banner of 
Victory, then has the deceased become nobly religious. 


If the flames be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then the deceased has become 
religious and born in éDe-wa-chan, or Paradise of Happiness. 


If the flames be yellow in colour and burn actively with great masses of smoke, then the 
deceased is born in the region of the lower animals, for counteracting which a gTsug-lag-khang, 
or Academy, and an image of the powerful and able Dhyani Buddha (sNang-par-snang-mdsad), 
should be made. Then will the deceased be born to high estate in the Middle Country (1. ¢., 
the Buddhist Holy Land in India). 


If the fire burns with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone to hell, for counteracting 
which, images of Dorje-rnam-Zjoms and Vajrapani should be made. Then will the deceased 
be born as a second daughter of a wealthy parent near our country and, after death in that 
existence, in fairy land. 


If the fire burns fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then will the deceased be born 
in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-hkhug-pa and Vajra-Sattva and Avalékita should be 
made, and the Hell-confession of the Hundred Letters (Yig-rgyana-ragskang-Oshags) should 
be repeated. Then will the deceased be born as a son of a wealthy parent towards the east. 


If the flames be blue in colour and burn furiously, the deceased is born in hell, for 
preventing which the Yige-brgya-pa-kike-nidri-med-bshags-rgyid, mdo-thar-chhen-tshe-hbar, 
sdig-bshages, [tang-bshags, mani-bkah-kbum, and spyan-hbyed must be repeated. Then will the 
deceased either be born asa son of a carpenter towards the east, or again in his, or her, late 
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mother’s womb. Butif this is not done, then will the deceased be born as a dog, who will 
become mad and harm everybody, and then in the nGu-Aboéd compartment of Hell, 


If the flames be yellow, without any mixture of other colours, the deceased will be born 
in the rogion of the Yidags, for preventing which images of the Dhyini Buddha, Ratna Sam. 
bhava, surrounded by Nye-sras, and also images of Maijisri and of Sikya Muni sarronnded 
by his disciples must be made. Then will the deceased be born as a Lima towards the soath 
and will devote himself to religious purposes. 


If the flames be yellow in colour and burn furiously, then gTorma-drgya-isa must he 
made, and charity extensively offered to the poor. Then the deceased will be born again in 
his own family. Failing this the deceased will be born in the region of tho Yidags. 


If the flames be white and burn furiously, the deceased will be born as a Uha-ma-yin, 
aud images of Mahamfya (Yum-chhen-mo) and Amitiiyas shonld be made. Then the deceased 
will be born in the Happy Paradise of Dewa-chan. If only Tshogs-rgya be performed, then the 
deceased will be born as a son of wealthy parents. 


If the fire burns furiously red, emitting sparks, the deceased will be born ag a Lha-ma-y ia, 
for preventing which dkén-brisegs must be performed, and the Thés-grol must be read, and then 
the deceased. will be born as a son of a blacksmith. 


If the fire burns furiously without any colour, then the deceased will be born as a Garuda 
towards the north, for preventing which images of Dén-yéd-grub-pa (Dhyfini Baddha Amdgha- 
siddhi), rNam-Ajoms, sgrolma Ajigs-pa brgyad-skyobs sMan-lha (Wohna, the Defender from the 
Eight Dreads), sMan-lha (the God of Medicine) must be made, and the worship of Maitreya 
must be repeated. Then the deccased will be born as a son of a famous chiof, or again in his, 
or her, own family. 


If the fire burns of a blnish-black colour, then gZun-ghdiis (¢. ¢., the Dé-Mang) mtshan- 
brjod, Sangs-rgyas-mtshan-hum (The Hundred Thousand Holy Names of Buddha). Then will 
the deceased be born as a chief, 


By doing these services here prescribed re-birth will be good in every case. 
© glorious result! Sarba-manga-lam! All happiness!” 


The ashes of the paper are carefully collected in a plate, and are then mixed with clay to 
form one or more miniature chaityas, called sa-tsshha. One of these is retained for the 
household aliar, and the rest are carried to any hill near and there deposited under a projecting 
ledge of a rock, where they will not be directly exposed to the disintegrating 1ain. 


After the burning of this paper the lay-figure of the deccased is dismantled, and the clothes 
are presented to the Lamas, who carry them off and sell them to any purchasers available, and 
appropriate the proceeds, 


After the lapse of one year from a death it is usnal to give a feast in honour of the deceased, 
and to have repeated the sMan-Iha service of the Medical Buddhas. On the conclusion of this 
& widow, or widower, is free to re-marry. 


16, Exorcism of Ghosts. 


: A ghost returns and. gives trouble, either on account of its inherent wickedness, ov if tho 
ghost be that of a rich man, it may come to see how his property is being disposed of. In 


either case its presence is noxious. It makes its presence felt in dreams, or by making some 
mdividual delirious, or temporarily insane. ° 


A ghost is disposed of by being burned. For this purpose a very large gathering of 
Lamas is necessary, not less than eight, and the service of byin sregs, or burnt offering, is 


ae 
* The Eight Dreads are: — Dread of Fire, Prison, Plunder, Water, Enemy, Elephant, Lion, and Snake. 
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performed. On a platform of mud and stone outside the house is made, with the usnal rites, a, 
magic circle, or kyil-hkkor, and inside this is 

drawn a triangle named hung-hung, as in the 

diagram here annexed. Small sticks are then laid 

along the outline of the triangle, one piled above 

the other, so as to make a hollow three-sided Ayw-Ahor.. ..... 

pyramid, and around this are piled up fragments 

of every available kind of food, stone, tree-twigs, M22 AUG «... 

leaves, poison, bits of dress, money, ete. to the 

number of over a hundred sorts. Then oil is 

poured over the mass, and the pile set on fire. 

During its combustion additional fragments of the miseellaneous ingredients reserved for the 
purpose are thrown in, from time to time, by the Limas, accompanied by a muttering of spells. 
_ And ultimately is thrown into the flames a piece of paper, on which is written the name of the 
deceased person — always a relative —, whose ghost is to be suppressed. When this paper is 
consumed the ghost has received its quietus, and never gives trouble again. Any further 
trouble is due to another ghost, or to some demon or other. 


THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, Ps.D., 0.1.3. 


Few Sanskrit scholars are aware of the mass of literature direcily connected with their 
favourite subject, which exists in the Hindi language. The diligent searcher wil! find numerous 
commentaries on difficult Sanskrit books and many original works published in the vernacular. 
There is a true, unbroken current of tradition connecting the literature of classical Sanskrit 
with that of Hindi, and the latter may often be used to explain the former. 


In the subject of Rhetoric, the treatment and terminology of Hindi is the same as that of 
Sanskrit, and as there is no English work, so far as I am aware, at present conveniently acces- ° 
sible, which deals with that subject,! I venture to put forward this little treatise with a two. 
fold intention : — firstly, to shew Sanskrit scholars that Hindi literature is a mine which may 
be advantageously explored by them, and secondly, to provide a convenient handbook of 
Indian Rhetoric. A reference to the index, whith forms part of this edition, will shew 
how wanting even the best and most modern Sanskrit dictionaries are in this branch of 


knowledge. 


Since the time of Késava-dasa (fl. 1580 A, D.), who first brought Hindi literature into line 
with the best Sanskrit models, rhetoric has always been a favourite subject with vernacular 
writers in Northern India. Kééava-diisa’s two great works on Composition are the Kavi-priyd and 
the Rasika-priyd, the former of which was written for the famous hetaira Pravina Rai, celebrated. 
aliko for herlearning and for her beauty. He had numerous imitators and followers, amongst whom. 
may be mentioned Chintamani Tripathi (fi, 1675 A. D.), anthor of the Kédvya-vivéka and the 
Kévya-prakdsa, and his brothers Bhishana Tripathi and Matirama Tripathi. The principal 
work of the last was the Lalita-laléma, which was written at the court of Raji Bhava Simha of 
Bindi (1658-82 A. D.). Passing over a number of other writers, we find Jas’want Singh, the 
author of the Bhash4&-bhishana, flourishing at the end of the eighteenth century.* He belonged 
to a family of Baghél Rajpits, who came to Kannauj from Réwi about the year 1190 A, D. They 
settled at Kélapur in that country, and gradually spread over the neighbouring villages, till, about 
the end of the seventeenth century, their leader, Dharma-disa, took up his abode at Tir’wé, some 
seven or eight miles south of Kannanj in the present Farrukhabid district. His grandson, Pratipa 
Simha, obtained the title of Rdo from the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh. Pratapa’s son, Sumérn Siha, 
acquired considerable distinction by his connexion with the Nawab Vazir Shuji‘n’d-danla, 


1 The translation of the Sahitya-darpana is ont of print. 2 He died 1815 A. D. 
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whom he assisted in the battle of Buxar. He obtained from the emperor Shah ‘Alam, the title 
of Raj4 Bahadur, and the dignity of mansabdér of 3,000. Suméru Simha at succeeded by his 
brother Damara Simba, who was succeeded by his son Aurada(?) Simha. Jas Want Rien was 
son of this last, but did not succeed to the title, which was secured by his brother Pitam Siigh.# 
His name is still well known locally, as the builder of a large stone temple to Annapiirni Dévi, 
and of other memorials still existing. He died in the year 1815. He is said to have been learned 
both in Sanskrit and Persian. He wrote a Nédyaka-bhéda, or Classification of Heroes, entitled the 
‘Sringdra-sirémani, and a treatise on Veterinary Surgery called Ndlihétra, The work, however, 
on which his reputation rests, is the Bhasha-bhishana, which has great authority. . has had 
numerous commentators, the best known of whom is Mahiirija Ranadhira Simha, Sir’maur, of 
Sing’ri Mai, who wrote the Bhishana-Kaumudi; which Ihave referred to throughont in editing 
the text. The Bhishd.bhdshana deserves its reputation. Itis a miraghe of compactness. tts 
author contrives, generally most successfully, to contain the definition of each rhetorical 
figure, together with an example, within the limits of a single dihd. At the same time, the lan- 
guage is usually remarkably simple, and the style pleasing. Now and then, the necessity of 
compactness has made him obscure, and the available commentaries have, as is frequent in such 
cases, eluded the difficulty. I have therefore consulted the Sithitya-darpana throughout, giving 
references in every instance to the corresponding verse in the English translation of that work. 
I have, moreover, as a rule, adopted the renderings of technical terms given in that translation, 
and have followed its language as much as possible. I have also consulted other modern works 
on Rhetoric, more especially, the Rasika-méhana of Raghunatha-bhatta (4. 1745 A. D.), the 
Bhératt-bhishana of the celebrated Giridhara-dasa (f.1875 A. D.), and the Padmibharana of 
the equally celebrated Padmakara-bhatta (f.1815 A. D.). It will be seen that I have quoted 
these authors frequently, especially when the Bhdshd-bhitshapa deals with subjects not touched 
upon by the Sdhitya-darpana. 

In preparing the text, I have had in mind the requirements of European Sanskrit scholars, 
and when a word admitted of several spellings, I have given the form which nearost approaches 
the Sanskrit original. I do not anticipate that, with the aid of the translation, any difficulty 
will be found in understanding the text by any person who knows Sanskrit and Prikrit. 

The work is divided into five lectures. The first is merely introductory. The second 
deals with Heroes and Heroines. Their classification is carried out to a minuteness even greater 
than that of the Dasardépa, or its follower the Sdhitya-darpana. The third deals with the various 
essentials of a poem, — the flavours, the emotions and the various modes of their expression, 
the essential and enhancing excitants, their accessories and ensuants. Then follows the fourth 
lecture, the main portion of the work, in which the various rhetorical ornaments of sense, the 
simile, metaphor, and so forth are defined and illustrated. The fifth lecture deals with verbal 
ornaments, — alliteration and the like, 


Where the text was wanting, I have, so far as my knowledge extends, supplied omissions, 
printing them within square brackets. So also all annotations and remarks, for which I am 
responsible, and which do not form part of the text, are enclosed between these signs. 


In transliterating, I have followed the system used by the Indian Anitquary, except that’ I 
represent anundsika by a dot (an inverted period) after the vowel. nasglized; thus afr bhi ti. 
ATHA MANGALACHARANA-NAMA PRATHAMAH PRAKASAH i 
LECTURE I. 
Introductory Invocation. 


Text. 
Vighna-harana tuma hau sadd Ganapati héhu sahds \ 
Binatt, kara jéri, karau' dtjat: grantha bandit U1 


5 These names being partially Prakrit, I spell the tribe name Singh and not Sithha. 
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Jinha kinhyau parapancha saba apant ichchhé viii | 

Té ko haw vandana karau hdtha jort, sira n&i Wy 2 W 
Karuné kari péshata sadd sakala srishtt kaw préna | 

Aisé tgvara 6 hiac rohau raini dina dhyana \\ 8 Nl 
Méré mana mé ti basaw aist kyau kaht fat \ 
Ya té' yaha manu &pu sd° lijat’ kyaw na lagdi i & i 
Régi manu mili sydma mé bhayau na gahirau lala | 

Yaha acharaja, ujjvala bhayau tajyau maila tiht kéla i 5B it 


Iti mangalécharana-néma prathamah prakdéah\\ 1 


Translation. 


O GanéSa, thou art ever a remover of obstacles ; be thon my help. With folded hands do I 
supplicate thee; complete thou this book. 


‘(The Lord) who by his mere will did create all that seemeth to exist ; Him do I adore, 
with folded hands and head humbly bowed before him. 


In thy mercy dost thou ever cherish the life-breath of all creation. On such a Lord may 
I meditate in my heart night and day. 


Why doTI say such (words) as ‘dwell thou in my soul’? For why dost thon not take this 
soul, and join it to thyself (for ever) ? 


The worldly (or scarlet) mind when absorbed in Krishna (or black colour), doth not become 
more worldly (or darker red), but, O wondrous miracle, it at once becometh white, and loseth 
all its foulness. : 

[It is impossible to translate this verse literally, which depends on a series of paronomasias. 
Ragi means both ‘devoted to things of the senses’ and ‘scarlet. ’ Sydma means both ‘ Krishna,’ 
and ‘black.’ The verse is an example of the second variety of the ornament called Vishama, or 
Incongruity (see below vv. 122, 123.] 


End of the First Lecture, entitled the Introductory Invacation, 


[LECTURE I. A.] 


On the Nature of Words. 


[The Bhdshd-bhishanu does not deal with the nature of words, but the subject is handled 
at considerable length in the various commentaries. As the technical terms employed in this 
connexion are frequently met with in Hindi literature, the following extract is given from the 
Bhishana-kawmudi. ° It closely follows Séhitya-darpana, 10 and ff. Of. also Regnaud, 
Rhétorique Sanskrite, pp, 15 and ff.] 

Text. 

(Athé vichyddi sakti kathanam : — 

Vachaka lakshaka vyafijaka-1 trividha sabda pahichdni | 
Vachya lakshya aru vyahgya-é tint artha sukha-ddni \\ 5a Il 
Ya té bhinna .na hita kahw gabda “ru artha jitéka \ 

Ta té kachhu wprathamahi kahata lakshana lakshya vivéka \\ 5b Ul 


Atha abhidhé ésakit lakshanam : — 


Nischita ékai artha jaha. nahi Ghisat kachhw aura | 

Abhidhé-bakti pramdna_ sé bhanyau su-kavi siramaura \l 5e It 
Yathé : — 

Sisa mukuta, kara mé lakuta ura vana-mdla rasdla | 


Yanund-tira tamdla dhiga mai: dékhyau Na‘de-ldla \\ 5d WW 
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Atha lakshaka sabda lakshanam : — 


Mukhya artha mé bidha té sabda TURAN iol ‘ os fi 
F ; s ; sta 4 dvividha sukha-dan 

Rudbi prayéjana bhéda kari hota 
Atha vriidhi-lakshané lakshanam: — —_ es. 

Bddha hdi mubkhydrtha mé vidita edt jaga maha | 

Ridhi-lakshan’ hdta 6 pramita kavisaht pdhi ty 5f tt 
Yathé : — be 

Phalyau manératha rdwart mohi parata pahichant | 

Praphulita nayana vildkiyata anya anga muda khdnt i 5g it 
Atha praydjana-lakshand lakshanam : — 

Praydéjanavati lakshan& dvat vidhy tdésu wprakdra } 

Suddh& aru gauni dutiya yuddha-dhira subha-dhdra Wy Sh 
Atha éguddhé praydjana-lakshand lakshanam : — 

Upadana aru lakshana-i sarépa avadhirt | 

Sadhyavasana saméia kiya Suldhd mé vidhi chart ty Bi ty 
Upiddna-lakshand, yathd » — 

Para guna kd dhshépa kari - upadana thaharidia | 

Vina chalata saba kow kahai nara binw kyé kart jéta w 5j w 
Lakshana lakshand, : yathd : — 

Nija lakshana aurahi daé lakshana lakshand tanta \ 

Gangé-tata-ghéshani sabar gangd-ghishe Kkahaunta \\ 5k it 
Sarépa lakshand, yathé : — 

Kyo-hi samaté pit kat auraht aura aréna t 

Baké téré nayana, é vara Ishaijara hé dpa 51 
Sadhyavasana& lakshand, yathd : — 

Sama taji samaté-hi kahat wahat mukhya nirabdhi | 

Aju mbhi pydt sudhd dhant t§ sama ké dhi iy 5m Wt 
Atha gauni praydjana lakshand lakshanam :— 

Sddrisa guna sambandha jaha' gauni taht bakhdni | 

Sdrépd pahtli dutiya sddhyavaséna nidhéni it bn 
Sdripd lakshand, yathé: — 

Sddrisa guna drépa sé saropa sukha-daina | 

Mriga-nayant vént phant dasy6 su visu utarat nay 5o ti 
Sddhyavasdné lakshand, yathd : — 

Gaunt sadhyavasana 3 jaha kévala upamdna } 

Sasi mé& dvat khafjana chayala td ipara dhanu tdna yy Bp iI 
Atha vyaijand saktt lakshanam: — 

Vachaka lakshaka mila kari artha chamatkrita anya | 

Téht vyahjan&i kahata hai jo kavité mé- ganya i\ 5q Ul 
Atha v&chaka-mila vyaigya. aritha: — 

Anthérathi gabda mé- chamatkdra sarasté | 

Tépa harai mé kari. kripd vana-méli vana ld || Be WW 
Atha lakshaka-mtla vyaigya ariha: =~ | 

Mukhya artha ké bddha kari artha vyangya kart dni | 


LérS vipa viléki kat ohhavi nija ki dhika mani w 5s WW] 
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Translation, 


[The sense of a word, or the connexion of & word with the object (artha) which it 
connotes, is called vydpdra, function, or éakii, power. It thus appears that the word arthe 
may itself frequently be translated by “ meaning.” 


There are three meanings (artha) of a word : — 

1, The expressed meaning (vdchya artha or mukhya artha): that conveyed to the 
understanding by the word’s proper power (absidhd sakiz). 

2. The indicated or metaphorical meaning (lakshya artha) : that conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word’s metaphorical power (lakshand Saktz). 

3, The suggested meaning (vyangya artha): that conveyed to the understanding by the 
word’s suggested power (vyatjand sakit). | 

[There are thus : — 


A. Three functions or powers : — 
(1) the proper, abhidhd ; 
(2) the metaphorical, lakshand ; 
(83) the suggested, vyanjand. 

B. Three meanings: — 
(1) the expressed, vdchya ; 
(2) the metaphorical, lakshya ; 
(8) the suggested, vyangya. 


{ 


0. Three uses of a word : — 
(1) a word employed with its proper power, véchaka or vdchika; 
(2) «a word employed with its metaphorical power, lakshaka or lékshanika; 
(3) a word employed with its suggested power, vyanjala. | 


On the proper power of a word. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 11]. 

[The proper power (abhidhd saktt) of a word [is that which conveys to the understanding 
the meaning which belongs to the word by the convention which primarily made it a word at 
all, and] is that in which only the one simple original meaning appears, and no other, as for 
example : — 

‘I saw Krishna, the darling of Nanda, by the taméla tree on the banks of the Yamuné, 
with diadem on head, staff in hand, and a woodland garland upon his ehest,’ 


Here all the words are used each in its proper original sense. | 


On a word employed with its metaphorical power. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 13 and #.] — 

[When there is incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word [with the rest of the 
aentence], the word becomes employed with its metaphorical power (lakshand sakti), and. is 
classified under two heads, according us [the metaphorical power is conveyed by] (1) conven- 
tional acceptation or by (2) a motive. 

(1) According to the best authorities the metaphorical power depends on conventional 
acceptation (ridhi), when the expressed meaning is incompatible [with the rest of the sentence, 
and the metaphorical meaning] is familiarly accepted by general convention. As for 
example :— 

‘I recognise thy wishes as bearing fruit. Thine eyes rejoice (1it., blossom), and every limb 
is a mine of joy.” [Here wishes are said to bear fruit, and eyes to blossom. But these words 
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of bearing fruit and blossoming, are in their proper sense incompatible with the meaning of the 
rest of the passage; for trees, and not wishes or eyes, bear fruit and blossom. The words are 
therefore not used in their expressed meaning, but with a metaphorical sense familiarly 
accepted by general convention. ] 


(2) The metaphorical power depending on 4 motive (praydjana) is of two kinds, 
according as it is (a) simple (§uddh4) or (b) qualified (gauni). 


(a) The simple metaphorical power depending on a motive (suddhd praydjanavati 
lakshand éakti) is of four -kinds, viz, as it depends upon (¢) comprehension (up dddna), 
(8) exclusion (Jakshana), (y) apposition (séropa), or (8) introsusception (sddhyavasdna.) 


(<) It depends upon comprehension (updddna) when there is a hinting of some other 
quality [in addition to the proper power of the word. That is to say when the proper power is 
not abandoned, but there is a co-existence in the same word, both of the metaphorical and of the 
proper power : as for instance], when people say ‘the arrows are coming,’ where we all know 
that arrows (being inanimate) cannot alone have logical connection with the action of coming, 
and so, with a view to the establishing of this logical connexion in the expression, the use of 
the word arrows hints, in addition to its proper power, that thereare men employed in propelling 
them. [Thus the word ‘arrows,’ in the sense of ‘men propelling arrows,’ takes a figurative 
acceptation, without absolutely abandoning its proper sense. Moreover, the word is used in this 
figurative sense in virtue of the motive of the author of the phrase in which it occurs, to cause 
the hearer to understand that there are not merely a few men shooting at random, but a troop 
of archers shooting in concert. | 


(8) It depends upon exclusion (lakshana-lakshand, or jahatsvdrthd lakshand) when 
there is absolute abandonment of the proper power, as, for instance, when we use the expression 
‘a herd station on the Ganges,’ for ‘a herd station on the banks of the Ganges.’ [Here ‘the 
proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ is incompatible with that of ‘hut,’ fora hut cannot 
be imagined as situated on a river. It is, therefore, replaced by the figurative power of ‘on the 
banks of the Ganges,’ and the proper power of the words ‘on the Ganges’ disappears completely 
before this figurative power. The figurative use, moreover, results from the motive of the author 
‘of the phrase, to cause the hearer to think of the extreme coolness and purity pertaining to the 
Ganges itself, which would not have been suggested by the exposition of the same matter in the 
shape of the expression ‘a herd station on the bank of the Ganges.’ | 


(y) It depends upon apposition (sdropd), when one word (in its figurative power) is put in 
apposition, with the same signification, to another word (in its proper power) ; as for example,— 
‘These — thy curved eyes — have the brilliancy of a dagger.’ [Here the word ‘ these’ denotes 
the glances of the curved eyes, which are also denoted by the words ‘ curved eyes,’ by means of 
a figurative meaning with comprehension (updddna), and the two are in apposition. | 


(8) It depends on introsusception (sddhyavasdnd) when the identity [of one word in its 
metaphorical power, and of another word in its proper power] is asserted, but when the word in 
its proper power [with which the other word in its figurative power is identified] is not given 
[in apposition], as for example, —-‘ To-day thou gavest me nectar to drink; O Lady, who is equal 
to thee,’ in which the word in its proper power [with which the figurative word ‘nectar’ is 
identified], viz., ‘the embraces of the lady,’ is omitted. [It will be seen that the use of a word 
in its introsuscepted metaphorical power is the same as the use of @ word in its comprehensive 
metaphorical power or in its exclusive metaphorical power: and that itis only another way of 


considering these metaphorical powers of a word, in contrast with its appositional metaphorical 
power. | 


[The instances above quoted have been examples of simple (Suddhd) metaphorical power 
depending upon motive, that is to say, the connexion between the expressed meaning and the 
metaphorical meaning has not been that of resemblance (sédriéya), i, ¢., has not been founded 
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on a quality which is common to the different objects expressed by the two meanings of the 
same word. In other words, when the connexion depends upon the resemblance of two objects, 
it is meant the two objects agree in certain points, and that the points of disagreement are 
put to one side for the moment. When it does not depend upon the resemblance, the poinis of 
agreement are also not considered. Thus, when, as above, the word ‘arrows’ is used for 
‘archers,’ there is no suggestion of resemblance between arrows and archers; so also there is no 
resemblance between ‘the Ganges,’ and ‘the banks of the Ganges,’ between ‘eyes’ and ‘glances 
of eyes,’ or, between ‘nectar’ and ‘the embraces of a lady.’ 


(6) On the other hand when the connexion [between the expressed meaning of a word and 
its metaphorical meaning] is founded on resemblance, the metaphorical power depending 
upon motive is called qualified (gaun7), and is of two sorts, according as it depends on 
(7) apposition (sérépd) or on (8) introsusception (sddhyavasdnd). 


(y) It depends onapposition (sérépd gaunt takshand) when there is apposition with similarity 
of attributes. [That is to say, when one word (in its metaphorical meaning) is put in apposition 
to another word (in its expressed meaning) with the same signification, the connexion depending 
on points of similarity.] As for example, ‘ the locks— the snakes — of the deer-eyed lady, have 
bitten me, and (the effects of) their poison has not disappeared.’ [Here the lady’s hair is put 


in apposition to snakes, owing to the resemblance of the one to the other. | ‘ 


(3) It depends on (a) introsusception (sddhyavasdnd gaunt lakshand) when only the thing 
with which comparison is made [%. ¢., only the word in its metaphorical meaning with no word 
in its proper sense in apposition], is mentioned, as for example :— 

Two khanjana birds (i. e., eyes) were hovering in the moon (7. ¢., the lady’s face), and over 
them is a strung bow (i. ¢., her brow). [Here the words in their expressed meaning (the eyes, 
the face, and the brow) are not mentioned, and hence therb is no apposition. } 


On the suggested power of a word. 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 28 and ff. ] 
[ [When a word’s proper power (adhidhd Sakti), and its metaphorical power, repose after 
having done their duty, that.power by which a further meaning is caused to be thought of is 
called the suggested power (vyahjand éakit). | 


That power of a word which gives an unexpected meaning [7. ¢., not the expressed or meta- 
phorical], and which depends (a) upon the expressed meaning (vdchaka artha), or (4) upon the 
metaphorical meaning (lakshaka artha) of a word, is called its suggested power (vyaiijand sakti). 

(a) It depends upon the expressed meaning when a special meaning is to be understood 
(from the context, or otherwise) in a word. whose expressed meaning is ambiguous (or which has 
several expressed meanings), as for example, 


‘ Vanamali conducts me to the forest, and, taking pity on me, soothes the pangs of my 
passionate love.’ 

(The actions of conducting the lady to the forest, and soothing the pangs of her love, being 
characteristic of Vanamalt, or the god Krishna, shew that it is only he that is meant, and not 
‘any person wearing a garland of wild flowers, which is one of the expressed meanings of the 
word. | | 

(6) It depends upon the metaphorical meaning of a word, when a meaning is suggested, 
the expressed meaning of a word being incompatible (with the rest of the sentence). [That is 
to say, — we have seen that the metaphorical power of a word may be conveyed by a motive, 
and depends on the incompatibility of the expressed meaning of a word, with the rest of the 
seritence. The power by which the motive is caused to be thought of, is called the suggested 
power :] as for example, 


‘When I'saw thy (charming) form, I cried shame to my own beauty.’ 
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[Here the speaker’s beauty is an incorporeal thing, and itis absurd to take the expressed 
meaning of the words ‘cried shame.’ These words are therefore taken in their metaphorical 
power, the motive (prayéjana) being to extol the beauty of the person addressed. The 
suggested meaning is that the latter is surpassingly beautiful.| ]. 

['The following scheme shews the connexion of the various powers of a word, according to 
the Bhishana-kaumudi, in a tabular form. 

The Bhishana-kaumudi follows the Sdhitya-darpana in its divisions, except that the latter 


subdivides the metaphorical powers depending on convention (riidht), exactly as it subdivides 
those depending on motive (praydjana). This, the Bhishana-kaumudt, for no valid reason, 


abstains from doing. 
/ Expressed, 





abhidha. : 
By conven- With 
tion, rédii- apposition, 
vats lakshand, sdripa. 
| , By compre- 
an © hension, 
Metaphorical, eee upadddna- 
lakshand. With intro- / lakshand. 
Pere eds 
sidhyavasdnd. | By exclusion, 
ae lukshann- 
Power praydjana-vati laksKand. 
of : word, lakshand. 
bakit, : 
With 
apposition, 
Qualifi- sarvupa. 
ed, gaurl, With intro- 
susception, 
sddhyavasind, 
Depending on 
expressed. 
meaning, 
abhidhé-mild. 
Suggested, 
vyanjand, Depending on 
metaphorical 
meaning, 
lakshané- 
mula, | 
(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANDA. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI gion, which lies beyond in the interior, is Burma, 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


the oldest province of which, above Ava, is still, 
as Yule informs us, formally styled in State 
documents Sénaparanta, ¢.6, Golden Fron- 
tier.”’ — McCrindle’s Ancient India described by 


(Continued from page 108.) 
(4) Suvannabhtmi. 


(a) 

“The Golden Khersonese denotes usually 
the Malay Peninsula, but more specially the 
Delta of the Iréwadt, which forms the province 
of Pegu, the Suvarnabhtmi (Pali form— Suvan- 
nabhtmi) of ancient times. Fhe Golden Re- 


Ptolemy, p. 198. 


“* Why these lands should have been termed the 
lands of silver and gold (Argentea. Regio, Aurca 
Regio, Chersonesus Aurea) may appear ob- 
scure, as they are not now remarkably pro- 
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ductive of those metals. There are, however, 
gold washings on a small scale in many of 
the rivulets both of Pegu and of the valley of 
the Upper Irawadi and of the Kyendwen [Chind- 
win|, which may have been more productive in 
ancient times. And the Argentea Regio may 
probably (as suggested by Col. Hannay) have 
been the territory including the Baw Dwen 
[Bodwin, really a part of the Shan States], or 
great silver mine on the Chinese frontier, which 
is believed to supply a large part of the currency 
of Burma. Indeed Aurea Regio may be only 
a translation of the name Sénaparainta, which is 
the classic or sacred appellation of the central 
region of Burma, near the junction of the Iraéwadi 
and the Kyendwen, always used to this day in the 
enumeration of the king’s titles. These regions 
may, moreover, have been the channels by which 
the precions metals were brought from China, and 
the mountains near the sources of the Iréwadt, 
which are said to be very productiveof gold; and 
possibly, even at that remote period, the profuse 
use of gilding in edifices may have characterized 
the people, as it does now. 


“It seems, however, most probable that this 
practice was introdueed with Buddhism. Yet 
even at the period of the first Buddhistic mission 
to this region, at the conclusion of the third 
great Synod, B. C. 241, it was known in India as 
Suvarnabhimi, the Golden Land. 


“ According to Mr. Mason, the ancient capital 
of the Talains (of the Toung-thoos [see ante, 
Vol. XXI. p. 379£.], according to the tradition of 
the latter) was Thadung, or Satung, a city whose 
traces still exist between the mouths of the Salwen 
and the Sitang. ‘Suvanna-bumme,’ he adds, but 
unfortunately stating no authority, is still the 
classic Péli name of Satung [meaning thereby P 
That6n].’—Yule’s Mission to Ava, page 206. 

(c) 

“ Sdén6 and Uttard were deputed to Suvarna- 
bhimi, or Golden Land. As this country was 
on the sea-coast, it may be identified either with 
Ava, the Aurea Regio, or with Siam, the Aurea 
Chersonesus. Six millions of people are said 
to have been converted, of whom twenty-five 
thousand men became monks, and fifteen hundred 
women became nuns.”—Cunningham’s Bhilsa 


Topes, page 118. 
(d) 


“The identity of the Khrysé of Ptolemy, of the 
Suvarnabhimi of the Buddhist legends, and of 
the city of Thahtun [Thatén] in Pegu, all having 
the same signification, appears nearly certain.” — 
Phayre’s History of Burma, page 26. 

(e) 


«Suvannabhaimi is the only geographical name 


which occurs in the Dipavaiissa, the Mahdvansa, 
and the Samantapdsddika in connection with the 
Buddhist mission to that country. Lassen iden- 
tifies Suvannabhiimi with the present Pegu, or 
the Delta of the Irrawaddy; Col. Yule applies the 
name to & promontory or place on the coast of the 
Gulf of Martaban; and other writers hold that it 
means Burma in general or the large islands off 
the Straits (Settlements), In modern Burmese 
works Suvannabhimi is used as the classical 
designation of British and Upper Burma. Cap- 
tain Forbes, in his Indo-Chinese Languages, has 
already forcibly pointed out, and his statement is 
corroborated by geological evidences and the 
Native records, that the extensive plains south of 
the Pegu Yéma and what are now the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang valleys were covered by the sea till 
a few centuries after Christ. Hven Hinen Tsiang, 
who visited India in the 7th century A. D., places 
Prome near a sea harbour. Burmese historians 
date the retreating of the ocean from Prome 
from a terrible earthquake, which took place in 
the fifth century after Christ. The corrosion of 
the sea water is still clearly traceable on the 
numerous boulders which line the base of the 
hills stretching, now far inland, from Shwégyin 
to Martaban. Cables and ropes of sea-going 
vessels have been dug up near Ayetthema, the 
ancient Takkala, now distant 12 miles from the 
sea-shore, and but lately remains of foreign ships 
have been found near Twanté buried eight feet 
beneath the surface of the earth.”—Forchham- 
mer’s Notes on the Harly History and Ceo- 
graphy of British Burmah. IT.—The First Bud- 
*dhist Mission to Suvannabhtimi, page 3. 


(Ff) 
The following extract from the preface to Col- 
quhoun’s Across Chrysé is from the pen of the 
late Sur Henry Yule: 


“Chrysé is a literal version of the Sanskrit 
Suvarnabhtimi, or Golden Land, applied in 
ancient India to the Indo-Chinese regions. Of 
course, where there is no accurate knowledge, the 
application of terms must be vague. 


“It would be difficult to define where Ptolemy’s 
Chrysé (Chrysé Chéra aut Chrysé Cherson- 
nesus) terminated eastward, though he appears 
to givé the names a special application to what 
we call Burma and Pegu. But Ptolemy, from 
the nature of his work, which consisted in draw- 
ing such maps as he could, and then tabulating 
the positions from those maps, as if he possessed 
most accurate data for all, necessarily defined 
things far beyond what his real materials justified. 
If we look to the author of the Periplus, who has 
no call to affect impossible precision, we find 
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that Chrysé is ‘the last continental region 
towards the East.’ North of it indeed, and farther 
off, is Thina, 7. e., China. 

* Chrysé then, in the vague apprehension of the 
ancients, — the only appropriate apprehension, 
where knowledge was so indefinite,—was the 
region coasted between India and China. It is 
most correctly rendered by ‘ Indo-China.’ ” 

(9) 

The above extracts shew that the precise iden- 
tification of the country known as Suvanna- 
bhimi to the ancients is one of the vexed ques- 
tions of the early geography of the Far Hast. 
All Burmese and Talaing writers, however, 
agree in applying the designation to Thatén, 
which was formerly a sea-port town, and they 
assert that the raison d'etre of the name is that 
auriferous ore was found in the tract of the 
country in which Thatén is situated. 

Like the term Rémaiifiadésa, the appellation 
Suvannabhimi appears to have been originally 
applied to the basin of the Sittang and the Sal- 
ween rivers, which are noted for gold washings 
on their upper reaches. “Gold is certainly found 
in most of the affluents of the Shwégyin (Gold- 
washing) river, and has been more than once 
worked, but the quantity obtained is so small as 
not to repay the labour. This river and the 
mountains at its source have been examined by 
Mr. Theobald of the Geological Survey and by a 
practical miner, and the reports of both point 
generally to the same conclusions. Mr. Theobald 
stated that ‘the section of the auriferous beds 
corresponds very closely with that given by Sir R., 
Murchison, in his Siluria, of the Russian gold 
deposits From the occurrence of coarse 


grains in the Shuaygheen (Shwégyin) gravels, 
T should infer the occurrence of the metal in sity 
in some of the rocks towards the sources of the 
streams falling into the Sittang (Sittaung), espe- 
cially the Matuma(Muttama)...... From the 
marked scarcity of quartz pebbles at the gold 
washings, I am inclined to believe that quartz is 
not the matrix, or not the sole matrix, certainly of 
the Shuaygheen gold.’? 

Gold-washing in the Sittang valley was a 
remunerative industry in ancient times; but as, 
in course of time, gold could not be worked in 
paying quantities, the energies of the people were 
directed to other channels; and evidently to com. - 
merce. Stillthe glamour of the name remained, 
and its currency was maintained by the fact of 
the Sittang valley containing seaport towns, 
namely, Gélamattiké or Takkala, and subsequently 
Thaton itself, which were great emporia of trade 
between India and the Far East till the Middle 
Ages. 

In the Kalyani Inscriptions, Suvannabhtmi 
is identified with Ramafitiadésa. This identi- 
fication appears to rest on plausible grounds, as 
gold-washing is still carried on in most of the 
districts comprising the aneient Talaing kingdom 
of Ramafifiadésa. Gold is still worked at Désam- 
pi in the Pegu district, on the banks of most of 
the streams in the Shwigyin district, at Méwaing 
in the Bilin township, and at the head-waters of 
the Tenasserim river. At Thatén, auriferous 
sands occur in the Shwégyaung San close to the 
site of the Palace of Manuhd, the Talaing king, 
who was conquered and led away captive to Pagan 
by Andrat‘4zd in the 11th century.’ 

Taw Srern-Ko. 





NOTES AND QUERIKS. 


SRAHI. 

Anie, Vol. XXII. p. 222, Dr. Fleet has given 
another instance of the use of the word srahe, 
which he had previously found in some dates of 
Old-Kanarese inscriptions. I may perhaps draw 
attention to the fact that apparently the same 
word, only spelt sr&hi,is regularly employed in 
the dates of the Orissa inscriptions, edited by 
B&bt Man Mohan Chakravarti in the Jour. Beng. 
As. Soc. Vol. UXIL. Part i. pp. 90ff. Thus we 
read in Mr. Chakravarti’s inscriptions :— 

No. I. 1.2:... vijéréjyé samasta 3 anka 
éraht Magusira kri trayédasi Bhimivaré ; 
No. II. 1. 1: ... Purushéttamadéva mahé- 

rajanka samasta 2 érdht Mésa su 12 Grivaré; 

1 British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II. page 649. 

2 [One plausible derivation for Argentea Regio is that 


it is merely a translation of Apy’p7 = a Greek ren- 
dering of Arkang, the Indian pronunciation of Rak‘aing, 


No. III. 1. 1: ... vijayardjyé samasta 4 
anka érdh* Dhanu amfvai Sauriviré; 


No. IV.1.1:... vijérdijé samasta 41 Srdhi 
Dhanu sukala saptami Ravivaré ; 


No. V.L1:... vijérajy$ samasta 35 érdhs 


Mésa kri 4 Vudhaviré ; 
No. VI. 1. 2: ... mah&rijinkara samasta 


4 anka érdht Kakad’ su 10 Vudhaviré. 


The editor of these inscriptions considers érdht 
to be a technical word, which has no particular 
meaning in the context. I myself am unable to 
offer any explanation of it. 

F. KreLHorn. 
Gottingen. 
the usual local name for the country now known as 


Arakan. Argentea Regio was Arakan apparently 
beyond all dounbt.—Ep. ] 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, Px. D., C.1.E. 
(Continued from page 222.) 
ATHA NAYAKA-NAYIKADI-BHEDA-VARNANA-NAMA-DVITIYAH PRAKASAH. 
LECTURE II. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF HEROES AND HEROINES. 


Text. 


Chaturvidha-ndyaka-varnana. 
sé anuktla bakhdni \ 


Eha nari so° hita karas 
td ké- dakshina jéné || 6 UI 


Bahu ndrini s6- priti sama 
Mithi bdtat satha karat kari kat mahd bigdra | 
Awai léja na dhrishta ké kiyat’ kote dhikkdéra it 7 WU 


Translation. 
The Four-fold Olasstfication of Heroes. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 70-74] 

(1) Anubkdla, the Faithful. He is devoted only to one beloved. 

(2) Dakshina, the Impartial. He is equally attached to several. 

(3) Natha, the Sly. He uses soft words to one for whom he has absolutely no affection. 
(4) Dhrishia, the Saucy. He is not ashamed, however much he may be abused. 


ext. 


Trividha ndyaka-varnana. 
para-nért upapatti | 


Svakiyd-patt ké: pati lahat 
gamkd-hi s6* raitt 11 8 Vt 


Vaisika ndyaka ki sadd 
Translation. 


The Three-fold Olassification of Heroes. 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. The classes correspond to each class of the three-fold classifica- 


tion of heroines, given below (v. 10).] 
The Husband. He is the devoted husband of a faithful wite. 


(1) Pati. 

(2) Upapaii. The Lover. He has an amour witha woman who is another’s, 3. ¢., not 
his wife. 

(3) Vaitiba. The Loose. He continually spends his time amid strumpets. 


Text. 
Chaturvidha ndyikd-jdti-varnana. 

Padmini chitrini bankhint aru hastini bakhdni | 
Vividha ndytkd-bhéda té chdri jdtt tiya gant 11 9 It 
Translation. 

The Four Races of Herowes. 


[Not in Sahitya-darpana.] 
. Women are of four races or kinds, viz., the Padminl, the Onitrint, the , Saitkhinl, and the 


P Bastin’. 
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[This classification is not mentioned in the Séhitya-darpana. It depends not on the 
inner but on the outer nature of a woman, and is frequently enlarged on by later writers, The 
Tantras are full of this classification, women of a particular external nature being necessary for 
certain of the obscener rites. The Bhdsha-bhishana does not give the distinguishing marks of 
each class, and those usually given are more or less ludicrous, and are manifestly incomplete as 
definitions. Mallik Muhammad sums up the classification in a few lines in his Padumdvati, 
and the following abstract of what he says (vv. 501 and #f.) may be given for the sake of 
completeness. 


(1) The Padmini. The best kind of woman. She has the odour of lotus, thus attracting 
bees. She is not very tall or very short, very lean or very stout. She has four things long 
(hair, fingers, eyes and neck), four light (teeth, breasts, forehead and navel), four thin (nose, 
loins, waist and lips), and four smooth (cheeks, pyge, wrists and thighs). Her face is like 
the moon. Her gait that of the swan. Her food is milk, and she is fond of betel and flowers. 
She has sixteen-sixteenths of all graces. 


(2) The Chitrint. The next best kind. She is clever and amorous, and beautiful asa fairy 
(apsaras), Never angry, always smiling. Her husband is happy with her, and she is faithful 
to him. Her face is like the moon, Her complexion fair asa waterlily. Her gait that of 
a swan, She eats milk and sugar, and of them she eats but little. She is fond of betel and 
flowers. She has fourteen-sixteenths of all graces. 


(3) The Natkhint. She eats little but is strong. Her bosom is smooth, her loins are 
thin, and her heart is full of pride. When she is very angry, she will go so far as to kill her 
beloved, and never looks forward to the consequences of her actions. She is fond of wearing 
ornaments herself, but cannot bear to see them on another woman. She walks with a loose 
gait and her body is covered with down. She loves to eat fat flesh, and hence her breath is 
evil smelling. Her embraces are fiercely passionate. 


(4) The Hastin?. Her nature is that of an elephant. Her head and feet smooth and her 
neck is short. Her bosom is lean and her loins large. Her gait is that of an elephant. She 
cares not for her own husband, but is always longing for other women’s men. She is greedy 
and wanton, nor cares for purity. She perspires freely drops viscid as honey. She has 
neither fear nor modesty in her heart, and must be driven with a goad. ] 


[Wote, — In the Bhdshdé-bhishana, the word for ‘heroine’ is correctly spelled néyihd, in the 
Sanskrit fashion. In Hindi the word is often spelled n@yakd, which looks like bad Sanskrit. 
The case is, however, notso, Itisa good Hindi word. The word ndyikd became first, quite 
regularly, ndikéd. The ¢ after a long vowel may be written in Hind, as ye. Henee an optional 
form of udikd is ndyakda.] 


Toxt. 
Trividha ndyiké-vartana. 
Svakiyé vwydhi niyikd parakiyéa para-véma | 
Sé simanya ndyiké ja ké dhan sé* kéma 1110 tt 
Translation. 


The Three-fold Olasstfication of Heroines. 


[Séhitya-darpana, 96-111. The classes correspond to each of the three-fold classification 
of Heroes given above (rv. 8).] 


(1) Svakiyd, One’s Own. She is the faithful wife of the Hero. 


(2) Parakiyé, Another’s. [She is either the wife of another man, or an unmarried girl 


under her parents’ guardianship. She is subdivided into six species to be subsequently 
described (vv. 13-15).] 
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(8) Sdmdnyd [or Sadharané]. Anybody’s. (She sells her) love for money (to the first 
comer.) [She is, however, capable of disinterested attachment. | 


Text. 
Mugdhédi tint avastha ké bhéda. 

Binu jénat’ ajiata hat jané yauvana-jhata | 
Mugdhaé ké dvat bhéda havi thi vidht varanaia jdta WIL Ul 
[Jd kaw chita rati kd-darat kahiya navédha sbi | 

Néku hié ratimdna j6 visrabdhé taha hot tt lla tl | 
Madhya sé 7d mé dot lajjd madana samdna | 

Ati pravina praudha wahai ga kau piya mé dhydna WW 12 i 

Translation. 


The Three-fold Classification of Heroines based on Maturity. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 98-101, where they are considered as sub-divisions of the heroine who is 
svakiyd, ‘one’s own’ (v. 10).] 

(1) Mugdhd, the Artless, or Youthful, She is of two kinds, either (a) ajhatayauvana 
or (6) jiatayauvand, according as she is not or is conscious of the first arrival of the 
period of adolescence. [Another sub-division is (c) navédhd, the Bride, who fears the marri- 
age couch, of which a further sub-division is the visrabdha-navidhd, the Bride without fear, 
who in her heart looks forward to the same. These are mentioned in the Bhishana-kaumudi, 
but not in the Bhdshdé-bhishana.] 


(2) Madhyd, the Adolescent, (She struggles between) an equal amount of modesty and 
of passion. 


(8) Praudhdé [or Pragalbhaé], the Mature. She is very skilled in the arts of love, and 
all her thoughts are bound up with her beloved. 


Text. 
Parakiyd-bhéda-lakshana. : 
Kriyé vachana sd‘ chdturi yahar vidagdhé riz | 
Bahuta durdé-hit sakht lakhai lakshité pritt 18 
Gupta rati gépita karat tripti ng kulata dhi | 
Nischaya jdnatt piya-milane mudité kahiyat tdht UW 14 i 
Vinasyau thaura sahéta kau gé hiinahéi | 
Jai na sakat sahéta mé: antibayana! sot tt 15 ll 
[Miliptya sd° ékdnta hwar nija hita karat uchdrt | 
Parkiyé mé: 86 kahat svayamndantika ndédv+ i 15a It 
Para-ndyaka 36° pritt rasa varanata Tidha antidha | 
Kahat anidhd bydha binu bydht héi s0 ddha WW 15b Ut | 
Translation. 


The sia divisions of She who is Another's. 
(1) Vidagdhd, the Clever. She is either — 
(a) Kriyd-vidagdhé, clever in action, or 
(b) Vachana-vidagdhé, clever in her language. 


(2) Lakshité, the Detected. Though she conceals them carefully, her amours are 
detected by her confidential friend. 


a a a a ep 


1 For anusayand (m. ¢.) 
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(3) Gupitd, the Concealed. She successfully conceals her amour. [She has three snb- 


divisions — 


(a) Bhita-guptd, who conceals what has occurred. 
(6) Bhavishyat-guptd, who conceals what is to occur. 
(c) Vartamdna-gupid, who conceals what is occurring. | 
(4) Kulatd, the Unchaste. She is not satisfied (with a single amour). 
(5) Muditd, the Joyful, She is certain that her beloved will keep his assiguation, 
(6) Anusaydnd, the Disappointed. Of three kinds, either — 
(a) The place of assignation exists no longer, 
(b) Orshe is in doubt whether her beloved will be there or not, 
(c) Or she is prevented from going there. 
[(7) Svayaiditikd, The Direct, is she who meets her beloved in a quiet spot, and tells him 


of her love. 


(8) When she who is another’s is a Married Woman she is called édhd, and when not 
a Married Woman, anidhd, From the Lékéhii-rasa-kaumudi of Raya Siva Disa. ] 


Dasa-niéyika-bhéda-varnana. 


Préshita-patiké virahini 
Puni pichhé pachhité mana 
Pati dwat kahu’ raint bast 
Jatt milana abhisarikaé 
(Sukl4 aru krishné ganyaw 
Tins bhéda abhisdriké 

Piya sahéia pawai nabs: 
Séchu karat santdpa séd° 
Binu paar sankéta piya 
Vasakasajj& tana sajat 

Jia ké pati ddhina ka 
Bhiéra sunat piya kaw gamana 
[Piya vidésa té dwaitéd 
Agamapatika idhi ké: 

Jé kau piya dwat milana 


Lakshana kavi-jana kahata hat 


att risa pats sd° hat | 

kalahantarita s6i 116 «Il 

prdta khanditaé geha | 

hart si‘géra saba déha 1 17 Ul 
apara diva abhisdra | 

haryau su-kabt saradira WW 17a i] 
chinté mana mé dni \ 

utkanthita bakhém ) 18 It 
vipralabdha tana tépa | 

piya dwana jia thépa jh 19 1 
svadhinapatika téht | 
pravasyatpatika? ght \ 20 I 
sunat badhat sukha vima | 

varanata hai guna-dhéma \t 20a il | 
apant tiya kaw hit \ 

Aagatapatika sti 1 21 tl 


Translation. 


The Ten-fold Olassification of Heroines with reference to their Lovers. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 112, where, however, only the first eight classes are mentioned. ] 
(1) Préshitapatika, She whose husband is abroad. She is pining in his absence. 


(2) Kalahdnteritd, the Separated by a quarrel. She has been angry with her lord 
(and is separated from him), She is subsequently filled with remorse. 


(3) Khanditd, the Sinned against. Her lover approaches her room in the morning after 


spending the night with some other (woman). 


(4) Abhisdrikd, the Forward, She adorns her whole person, and goes to see her lover. 
{According to the poef Sar’dar, she is of three kinds — 


(a) Subidbhisérikd, who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights. 





? Should be pravateyat, the ¢ is omitted (m, c.) 
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(6) Krishnaébhisdrikd, who does so on dark nights, 
(c) Dtvabhisdrikd, who does so by day. 
Other authors add — 
(d) Sandhydbhisdrikd, who does so in the evening twilight. 
(e) Nisabhisdrikd, who does so by night.] 
(5) Utkanthité, She who longs in absence. She is afflicted at the (unintentional) 
absence of her beloved from the place of assignation. 
(6) Vipralabdhd, the Neglected. She is afflicted because her lover neglects to keep an 
assignation, ; 
(7) Véasakasajj@, She who is ready in her chamber. She adorns herself, and waits the 
coming of her beloved. 
(8) Svddhinapatikd, She who is sincerely loved, She has an obsequious lover. 
(9) Pravaisyatpatikd, She who anticipates separation.- She learns at dawn that her 
husband is about to go away (on @ journey). | 
[ (9a) Agamapatikd, She whose husband is on the way home. Her happiness is 
increased by the news that her husband is on his way back from a far country. From the 
Léhkékti-rasa-kawmudt of Raya Siva Dasa. ] 
(10) Agatapatiké, She whose husband is returned. He comes back from a journey, 
and immediately seeks his wife.? 


(Text. 
Jyéshthd-kanishtha-lakshana. 
Jé ké piya ati hita karat _ sbi jyéshtha vdma | 
Jé pai ghati hita tdsu kéb- kahat kanishtha ndédma || 21a ij 
Translation. 


The Preferred and the Old Love. 


The Preferred is she whose beloved’s affection is excessive. She whose beloved’s affection 
ja waning is called the Old Love. From the Lésdkti-rasa-kaumudi, of Raya Siva Dasa.] 


Text. 
Garvitd-anyasainbhigaduh khitd-lakshana. 


Rapa-préma-abhimdna sé duvidhs garvit& jan \ 
Anya-bhéga-dukhita‘ ganyau anata milana pia maint tl 22 W 
Translation. 


The Vain and the Disitlusionised. 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 
. (1) A Vain Heroine is of two kinds, according as she is proud (a) of her own beauty, 
or (6) of the love borne her by the Hero. : 
(2) The anya-bhéga-duhkhité, or anya-sunbhéga-duhkhitd, Disillusionised Heroine, is she 
who, ascertaining that her beloved has been ‘with some other flame, is grieved at his unfaith- 
fulness. 


Text. 
Dhirédhira-bhéda. 
Gépa képa dhiré karan pragata adhira hope | 
Lakshana dhiradhira kau képa pragata aru gopa \t 23 Il 


8 This verse is omitted in some texts. * Dukhitd for dubkhttd, m. c. 
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Translation. 
Classification of Heroines according to Powers of Self-command. 


[Séhitya-darpana, 102-106, where only the Adolescent (madhyd) and Mature (praudhd) 
heroines (vv. 11, 12) are so classified. ] 


(1) Dhird, She who possesses self-command, She is able to conceal her anger (when 
her lover is unfaithful). 


(2) Adhird, She who does not possess self-command, She is unable to conceal her 
anger. 


(3) Dhirédhiré, She who partly possesses, and partly does not possess self-com- 
mand. She can sometimes conceal her anger, and sometimes cannot. 


Text. 
Trividha mand. 
Sahajat' hé'st khéla té vinaya-vachana musikydéna | 
Pdi parai piya ké muitat laghu, madhyama, guru mana ij 24 {I 
Iti Nayaka-nfiyikadi-bhéda-varnana-naima dvitiyah prakabah I| 2 I! 
Translation. 
The three kinds of Indignation. 
[Not in Sdistya-dar pana. ] 


Indignation (mana) is of three kinds, viz., daghu or light; madhyama or moderate; and 
guru or severe, The first is easily dissipated by a smile or dalliance; the second is reduced 
to a smile by humble words ; and the third by the beloved falling (in abasement) at the 
lady’s feet. 


End of the Second Lecture, entitled the Olassification of Heroes and Heroines. 
ATHA BHAVA-HAVADI -VABNANA-NAMA TRITIYAH PRAKASAH, 
LECTURE III. 

THE EMOTIONS AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS OF FLAVOUR. 


Text. 
Sdttvika-bhava. 
Stambha kampa svara-bhanga kahi vivarna abrti svéda | 
Bahurt pulaka aru pralaya gant ; étha-u sattvika bhéda 1 25 i 
Translation. 


The Hight Involuntary Hupressions of Emotion. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 166. These all fall under the head of ensuants (anubhdva), vide v. 39, 
post. | 


These are=— 


(1) Stamédha, arrest of motion. 

(2) Kampa [or vépathu], trembling. 

(8) Svara-bhanga, disturbance of speech. 

(4) Vaivarnya, change of colour. 

(5) Aéru, tears. 

(6) Svéda, perspiration. 

(7) Pulaka [or rémaficha], horripilation or thrill, 
(8) Pralaya, fainting. 
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Text. 
Hiva-bhéda-varnana, 
Héhi sa'yéga-si-géra mé- dampati ié tana dua 
Chéshta j6 bahu bhd-te ké, té kahiyat' daga hava |i 26 it 
Piya pydrt rati sukha kerat lila-hdva sojani | 
Boli sakai nahi lija sé vikrita so héva bakhdni i 27 
Chitawant bélani chalani mé: rasa ki rit vilasa 
Séhata u'ga atga bhishanans lalita so hdva prakésa \\ 28 It 
Vichebhiti kahit béri mé bhishana alpa suhdva | 
Rasa sé- bhishana bhile kac pahtrai vibhrama-hdva | 29 I 
Krédha harsha abhildsha bhaya kilakifichita mé: hii | 
Pragata karat dukha sukha-samatr héva kuttamita s6z¢ 1) 80 11 
Pragata karai risa piya 86° bdia na bhdvati kana | 
Aé ddaru né karat dhari Vivvéka gumdna \| 814 
Piya ki bdtani hai chalar tiya igdrat jarbhds | 
MOottayita sé janiyar kahé maha kavi-rdit 1 82 
Translation. 


The Huternal Indications of Emotion (of Love in Union). 


The many kinds of bodily actions on the part of a hero and heroine, on (the occasion of) 
Love in Union (vide translation of v. $3), are (of ten kinds), and are called the ten External 
Indications of Emotion (hdva). 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana. Of. however, No. 125. The ten hdoas here described all fall 
within the last eighteen of the twenty-eight alankdra, or ornaments of a heroine. According to 
Nos. 126-128 of the same work, dShdva is the first alterationin a mind previously unaltered, 
Where the alteration is slightly modified — so as to shew by alterations of the eye-brows or 
eyes, etc., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — bhéva is called hdva. When the change is very 
great, it is called héld.| 


The ten External Indications of Emotion are the following : — 

(1) Léld-hdva, Sport, — when the hero and the heroine happily enjoy amorous caresses. 
[In the Sdhitya-darpana this is translated ‘fun,’ and is defined as the sportive mimicking of a 
beloved’s voice, dréss, or manners. | 

(2) Vikrita-hdva, Bashfulness, — not being able to speak (even when one ought to speak) 
through bashfulness. [According to F. E. Hall (Dasaripa, preface, p. 20) vikrita in the 
Sdhitya-darpana is incorrect for vihrita. The Bhishé-bhishana has vikrita. The Rasika-priyé 
(vide post, No. 18) has vihita.] 

(3) Vildsa-hdva, Flutter of delight, — that peculiarity in the action of the eyes, in 
speaking, or in motion, which is caused by love. 

(4) Lalite-hdva, Voluptuous gracefulness, — the graceful disposition of the ornaments 
upon the limbs. 

(5) Vichehhitti-hdva, Simplicity in dress, — the employment of few ornaments on any 
particular occasion. 

(6) Vibhrama-hdva, Fluster, — the application of ornaments to the wrong places, through 
hurry arising from delight. 

(7) Kilakiachita-hdva, Hysterical delight, — the commingling of anger, joy, desire and 
alarm. 

(8) Kuttamita-héva, Affected repulse of endearments, — where, though enraptared by 
caresses, she displays the reverse. 
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(9) Méjtayita-hava, Mute involuntary expressions of affection,— as when a heroine 
involuntarily stretches herself or yawns at hearing her loved one talked about, 

(10) Vivedka-hdva, Affectation of indifference, — when, through haughtiness, respect ig 
not shewn to the beloved on his arrival, but, on the contrary, anger is displayed, and words 
unpleasing to his ears are expressed. 

[Some authors add other hdvas, e. g., Késava-disa (Reatha-priyd, VI. 15) gives the 


following :— 


Hélé lilé lalita mada vibhrama vihita vildsa | 
Kilakifichita vikshipti aru kahi vivvéka prakéfa WW 32a 
Mottayita sunu kuttamita bédhadiika bahu hava | 

Avani apant buddhi bala varnata kavi kavi-rdva \| 82b 


The following are those not already mentioned :— 

(11) élé-héva, Wantonness, when the heroine, under the influence of love, forgets her 
modesty. 

(12) Mada-héva, Arrogance, arising from love. [The Rasika-priyé gives, as an example, 
a girl who was ripa-mada ména-mada echhaki, drank with the arrogance of her beauty and 
her pride. | 

(13) Vihita-hdva, Bashfulness, the suppression of the sentiments of the heart through 
modesty. The Séhitya-darpana (125) calls this vikyita. See note, ante, No. 2. 

(14) Vikshipti, this is an imaginary Sanskrit form of the presnmed Prakrit word 
vichchhitti. The St. Petersburg dictionary derives vichchhitti from a/chhid. 

(15) The Bédha-hdva or bédhaka-hava, Indicating, when a hero or heroine makes com- 
munications by private signs or by a riddle, as when the gift of a withered lotus signifies the 
condition of the giver’s heart. 

(16) The Ldla-chandrikd (249) adds a tapana-hava, a mugdha-hava and a Vikshépa.- 


hava. 


Text. 
Dasa viraha ki dasdé varnana. 
Naina milé mana-hiv milyau milsbé kau abhilasha | 
Chinté jai na binu milé yatna kiyé-ht ldkha \y 88 jy 
Sumirana rasa sanyiga kaw kart kari léti usdsa | 
Karati rahati piya-guna-kathana mana-udvéga uddsa 1) 84 | 
Binu samujhai kachhu baki uthai kahiyat: t4hi pralapa | 
Déhe ghaiati, tana mé badhais viraha vyadhi sentépa 1 85 iy 
Tiya-stirati mirati bhat hat jadataé saba gite | 
86 kahiyat’ unmada jaha’ sudht budht binw nis jéta i 386 tt 
[Lakshana kari, nava-hi hahyaw bhishd-bhishana mdhi \ 
Marana sahita data kart ganyau apara kavisana chéi 1} 36a J 
Translation. 


The (nine or) ten conditions of Love in Separation. 


[C£. Sahitya-darpana, 21] and ff, Srikgd@ra, Love, is of two kinds, Love in Union (sambhiga: 
or saiiydga) and Love in Separation (virahe or vipralambha). The former (S.-d. 225) is when 
two lovers, mutually enamoured, are engaged in looking on one another, touching one another 
etc. The latter is of four kinds, according as the Love in Separation consists in (1) Affection 
arising before the parties actually meet, through having heard of or seen one another (parva. 
raga), (2) Indignation or Lovers’ quarrels (m&na), (3) the Separation of the Lovers in different 
countries (pravasa), the Death of one of the Lovers (karuna). The ten conditions of love in 
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separation (kdma-daéd, or viraha-daga) are those mentioned below. The Sadhitya-darpana confines 
them, for no very valid reason, to the case of affection arising before the parties actually meet, 
but the Bhdshd-bhishana, more reasonably, makes them applicable to all kinds of separation. 
As will be seen, the Bhdshd-bhishana omits the tenth condition usually given by other authors, 
viz., Death, In this it is right. The Sdhtiya-darpana itself admits (215) that it is not properly 
described as a condition of unhappy love as it causes the destruction of flavour (rasa), But it 
may be described as having nearly taken place or as being mentally wished for. It may also be 
described, if there is to be, at no distant date, a restoration to life. ] 

(1) Abhtldsha, Longing, — when, the eyes having met, the souls have also acquired a 
longing for a (bodily) meeting, 

(2) Ohintd, Anxiety, — it departs not, though a hundred thousand efforts are made, till a 
meeting is effected. 

(3) Smarana or smriti, Reminiscence, — as she remembers the joy of Love in Union, 
she heaves continual sighs, . 

(4) Guna-kathana, or guna-varnana, — the Mentioning of the qualities of the beloved 
one. 

(5) Udvéga, Agitation, — which fills her soul with dejection. 

(6) Praldépa, Delirium, — when she prattles without meaning. 

(7) Vyddhi, Sickness, — when the form wastes away, while in the body the fever of Love 
in separation increases. 

(8) Jadaid, Stupefaction, — when the whole form (of the hero or heroine) becomes rigid 
like a statue. 

(9) Unmdda, Derangement, — when night passes without memory or intelligence. 

(10) (From the Bhtshana-kaumudt.) Marana or mriti, Death. Only nine conditions 
are mentioned in the Bhdshd-bhishana, but other authors add this, as a tenth ; — see above. ] 


Text. 


Rasa aur Sihdyi Bhdva varnana. 


Rasa, sringara so hasya punz karundé raudrahi jan: | 

Vira bhaysa ’ru bibhatsa kahi adbhuta santa bokhant 1 87 

Rati hasi aru &b6ka punt krédha uchhéha ’ru bhiti | 

Nind& vismaya dtha yaha sthayi bhava pratt: |) 88 i 

[Atha kahé ékat rasani ékat nava sukha khdni | 

Sthdy? bhéva jo sdnita kt nirvédahj sé jdnt |) 38a jt] 
Translation. 


The Flavours and their relative Underlying Emotions, 


[Of. Séhitya-darpana, 205-209 and ff, An Underlying Emotion or underlying sentiment 
(sthdy? bhdva) may be described as the ultimate ground-basis of a poetic work. tis ‘The per- 
manent condition, which, ynnning through the other conditions like the thread of a garland, is 
not overpowered by them but only reinforced. Thus, inthe play of Mélaié and Médhava, the 
Underlying Emotion is Love; in the Nataka Mélaka it is Mirth ; in the Rémédyana, Sorrow ; and 
in the Mahdbhérata, Quietism.’ Thereare eight (some say nine) of these Underlying Emotions ; 
and each occasions the existence of a corresponding Taste or Flavour (rasa), excited in the mind 
of the person who reads or hears the poem. A Flavour bears much the same relation to its 
Underlying Emotion that an effect does to a cause. It is the psychic condition produced in the 
mind of the hearer by the Underlying Emotion aided by the excitants, the ensnants and the 
accessories (see below). Rasa is frequently rendered by the word ‘ style,’ a translation which 
without being accurate is convenient. The following are the eight (or nine) Underlying 
Emotions, with their respective Flavours.] . 
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[Hach Flavour has a fancied colour attributed to it, and has also a presiding deity. These 

are given in the 3rd and 4th columns of the accompanying table. | 


i 











aren ie ria ea or (Colour. ] {Presiding Deity.] 
ener ernment ip GA ESC RA TL ects 





eae ' 
(1) Rati, Love, or De-| Sringdéra-rasa, The [Sydma, Dark-coloured.| [Vishuu. 
sire Erotic Flavour. 


(2) Hdsa, Mirth ...| Hdsya-rasa, The Comic Svéta, White ... ...|Pramatha, the At- 
tendants of Siva. 








Flavoar. | 
(3) Néka, Sorrow ., | Karund-rasa, The! Kapéta-varna, Dove-| Yama, the God of 
Pathetic Flavour. coloured. Death. 
(4) Krodha,  Resent-| Raudra-rasa, The| Rakta, Red ... ...| Rudra, 
ment, Furious Flavour. 
(5) Utsdha, Manat Vira-rasa, The Heroic) Héma-varna, Gold-| Mahéndra. 
mity. Flavour. coloured. 
(6) Bhiti or bhaya,| Bhaydnaka-rasa, The| Krishna, Black ...| Kéla, Death. 
Fear. Terrible Flavour. 
(7) Nindé or jugupsa,! Dishatsa-rasa, The| Nila, Dark blue ...| Mahdkala, «a form of 
Disgust. | Diseustful Flavour. Siva. 


(8) Vismaya, Surprise. Addhuta-rasa, The Pita, Yellow ...  .. | A Gandharva. 

Marvellous Flavour. 

(9) [Some anthors, as Sénta-rasa, TRO. aaeeare couse ] Nariyana. | 
indicated in the’ Quietistic Flavour. 
verse in brackets, 
add a 9th sama 

or nirvéda, wae 





ee ee 


ism, ] 
\ 





[The nature of most of these Flavours is explained by their names, As explained above, the 
Hrotic Flavour is of two kinds, Love in Separation (viraha or vipralaméha), and Love in Union 
(samhbhdga or sasyiga). Wor further sub-divisions, see ucte to vv. 33 and ff. With regard to 
the Heroic Style, it may be noted that there are four kinds of Heroes: (1) déna-vira, the hero 
of liberality, (2) dharma-vira, the hero of duty, (3) daya-vira, the hero of benevolence, and 
(43 yuddha-vira, the hero of war. Examples of these four are (1) Paragu-rima, who gave away 
the whole world without affectation, (2) Yudhishthira, (3) Jimitasdhana,’ and (4) Rima- 
chandra, Quietism is the knowledge of the vanity of all things, by reason of their being but 
temporary manifestations of the Supreme Spirit. ] 


Text. 

Vibhdva-anubhdva-vyabhichértbhdva-varnana. 
Jé rasa ké-dipats karat uddipansa kahit sit | 
Sé anubhava jé upajai vasa kau anubhava hot i 39 I 
Alambana dlambi rasa jd mé- rahat bandu } 
Nau-hi rasa mé* sariicharat té vibhichari-bhdu \j 40 4 
Nirvéda-i, banka, garva, chinté, mdoha, vishéda | 
Dainya, asiy4, mrityu, mada, alasya, Brame, unmada li 41 }j] 
Akriti-gépana, chapalata, apasmara, bhaya, glani | 
Vrida, jadata, harsha, dhriti mati, avégea dakhint 1) 42 
Utkantha, nidra, svapana, bédha, ugrat& bhdi | 


Vyadhi, amarsha, vitarka, smriti, é tattisa gindt 1) 43 1 
Iti BhAava-havadi-varnana-nima tritiyah prakfbah tt 3 i 


5 He outshone Prometheus, in asking a hungry vulture who had stopped euting, not to desist on his account. 
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Translation. 


Heetiants, Hnsuants, and Accessories. 


[That which awakens any one of the nine flavours (rasa), as its exciting cause, is called an 
Excitant (vidhdva) (Séhtiya-darpana, 61 and ff.). | 


[This is of two kinds, according as it is Essential or Enhancing.] [In the following 
translation the order of the original is slightly altered. | 


An Essential Excitant (dlambana-vibhdva) is one on which the flavour is absolutely 
dependent. [That is to say, it is such a material and necessary ingredient of the flavour as the 
hero or the heroine, without which the flavour would not be excited.] [Sdhitya-darpana, 63.] 


The Enhancing Excitants (uddipana-vibhdva) are those which enhance the flavour. [Such 
as the gestures, beauty, decorations and the like of one of the principal characters (or Essential 
Excitants, dlambana-vibhdva), or places, times, the moon, sandal-ointment, the voice of the 
cuckoo, the hum of bees, and the like.| [Sdhitya-darpana, 160, 161.] 


That which is produced, on the perception of a flavour occurring, is called an Bnsuant 
(anubhdva). [Sdhitya-darpana, 162. ‘That which, displaying an external condition occasioned 
by its appropriate causes, in ordinary life ranks as an effect (kdry2), is called, in Poetry and 
the Drama, an Ensuant.’] [The most important Ensuants arethe eight Involuntary Expressions 
of Emotion (sdtivika bhdva), already described (v. 25). Other Hnsuants may be such as fluster, 
or pining. Again, Rima seeing Siti in the moonlight fell in love with her, and in consequence 
made an involuntary motion. Here Sitiis the Essential Excitant of the flavour of love, the 


moonlight is its Hnhancing Excitant, and the involuntary motion is the Ensuant or effect of the 
love so excited.] 


An Accessory Emotion (vyabhichdri-Bhdva) is that which goes along with (or co-operates 
with) (avy one of the Underlying Emotions, sthdyt-bhdvu), which form the foundations of the 
nine flavours (rasa). 


‘The word used for ‘ goes along with,’ saicharai, gives rise to another name for this kind 
of emotion, viz., satuch4ri-bhfva, which is very often met in commentaries. | 


(Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 168 and ff. Take, for example, Love as the Underlying Emotion, 
and Self-disparagement (nirvéda), as an Accessory, Inasmuch as it tends in the same direction 
as love, whether obviously or not, while it is quite distinct from it.] 

These Accessory Emotions are thirty-three in number, viz.: — 

(1) Nirvéda, Self-disparagement. 

(2) Nuaké, Apprehension or Anticipation of Evil. 

(8) Garva, Arrogance. [Arising from valour, beauty, learning, greatness of family or 
the like, and leading to acts of disrespect, coquettish displays of the person, immodesty, etc. ] 

(4) Chintd, Painful Reflection. [Meditation arising from the non-possession of a beloved 
object. ] 

(5) Méha, Distraction. [Perplexity arising from fear, grief, impetnosity or painful 
recollection. | 

(6) Vishdda, Despondency. [Loss of vigour arising from absence of expedients to meet 
impending calamity, | 

(7) Dainya, Depression. [Arising from misfortune. ] 

(8) Asityd, Envy, [Impatience of another’s merits, arising from pride.] 

(9) Mriiyu, Death. 

(10) Mada, Intoxication. [A combination of confusion and delight produced by wine. | 

(11) Alasya, Indolence. [Aversion from movement, caused by fatigue, pregnancy, etc,| 
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(12) Srama, Weariness. (Fatigue arising from indulgence, travel, etc.] 

(18) Unmdda, Derangement. [A confasion of thought, arising from love, grief, fear or 
the like. ] 

(14) Akriti-gépana, Dissembling. [The hiding of appearances of joy, ete, caused 
by fear, dignified importance, modesty or the like. The Sdhttya-darpana calls this avahit- 
tha.] 

(15) Chapalatd, Unsteadiness. [Instability arising from envy, aversion. desire or the 
like. | 

(16) Apasmira, Dementedness. [A disturbance of the mind occasioned by the influ- 
ence of one of the planets or the like. | 

(17) Bhaya, Alarm. [The Sdhitya-darpana calls this trasa. | 

(18) Gldni, Debility. [Resulting from enjoyment, fatigue, hunger and the like.] 

(19) Vridé, Shame, 

(20) Jadatd, Stupefaction. [Incapacity for action,. occasioned, for example, by secing 
or hearing anything extremely agreeable or disagreeable, which produces unwinkinug eyes, 
silence and the like. ] 

(21) Harsha, Joy. [Mental complacency on the atiainment of a desired object. ] 

(22) Dhriti, Equanimity. [Complete contentment] 

(23) Mati, Resolve. [Making up one’s mind. |] 

(24) Avéga, Flurry. 

(25) Utkanthd, Longing. [Impatience of the lapse of time, caused by the non-attainment 
of a desired object. The Sdéhitya-darpana calls this autsukys. | 

(26) Nidrd, Drowsiness, 

(27) Svapna, Dreaming. 

(28) Bédha, Awaking. [The Séhitya-darpaya calls this vibddha.} 

(29) Ugraté, Sternness. [The harshness which arises from rude valour, or from 
another’s offences. | 

_ (80) + Vyddhi, Sickness. 

(81) Amarsha, Impatience of Opposition. (A determination or purpose ovvasioned by 
censure, abuse, disrespect or the like, ] 

(32) Vitarka, Debate. [Discussion arising from doubt. | 

(33) Smritt, Recollection. 


[Concluding Remarks.] 


[Vidiya rasdimakanh kdvyan, ‘ Poetry is a sentence, the soul whereof is flavuur. Such is 
the definition of poetry given by the Sdhitya-darpana, and the present lecture deals with this 
question of flavour and its concomitants. As the arrangement in the Bhdskd-iiushana is not 
very regular, a brief resumd of the contents will not be amiss, The foundation of all poetical 
Flavour (rasa) is Emotion (dhdva). A poetical work has one of the so-callcd Underlying 
Emotions (sthdyt-bhdva) as its basis, and this forms the foundation of the Flavour (or Psychic 
condition produced in the hearer) which forms its distinguishing feature, One poem may be 
distinguished by the Erotic Flavour, and the Emotion on which it is founded will be Love. 
Another may be distinguished by the Heroic Flavour, and its motive Emotion will be Magna- 
nimity. So also for other flavours. 


Each flavour must have one or more Excitants (vibhdva = dlambana+-uddipana, vv. 89, 40), 
and may have one or more Ensuants (anubhdva, v. 89), including Involuntary Expressions 


of Emotion, sétivika-bhdva, v. 25), and Accessory Emotions (vyabhichdii-bhdva, yy. 40 
and ff.). 
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The Sthitya-darpaga gives examples of each of these for each flavour, and the following 
table is an abstract of them, which will make the matter clear :— 


Examples of Excitants. 
Flavour. Essential 


Enhancing 
(dlambana). 


Cuddtparda). 


1. Erotic (éris-| The heroes and/ The moon, sandal-| Such 


géra). heroines. 


of bees, etc. 


Hxaniples of Acces« 
sory Emotions 


(vyabhicharé bhdva). 


as 
ete. 
Any of those men- 
tioned in 41 ff, 
except death (9), 
indolence (11), 
sternness (29), 


Examples of 
Ensuants (anu- 
bhdva). 


self-dis-| Motions of the eye- 
ointment, hum| paragement, 


brows, sideglances, 
etc. 





2. Comic (hdsya).| The thing langh-| The 
ed at, form, speech, 
etc., of the 
thing laughed 
at. 


sembling (14), 
drowsiness (25), 
etc. 


gestures,| Indolence (11), diss} Closing of the eyes, 


smiling, laughter, 
etc. 


ee i it CC TT saa aaa a etna Saya lis layers eaeneneorenceigu 


Self-disparagement 


8. Pathetic (4a-| The object sor-| #.g., when the Cursing of one’s 
rund). rowed for. dead body of (1),distraction(5),) destiny, falling on 
the loved one| dementedness(16)} the ground, wail- 

is being burn-| debility (18), sick-/ ing, changes of 

ed. ness (30), and the/ colour, sighs, sobs, 

like. stupefaction, rav- 


ing, and the like. 


The behaviour of] Distraction (5), in- 
the enemy and] toxication (10): 
description of flurry (24), im- 


Knitting of the 
brows, biting of 
the lips, swelling 


4. Furious (rau-| An enemy, 
dra). 


the combats, patience (81), and) of the arms, threa- 
the like. tening gestures, 
reviling, angry 

looks, etc, 


ne  EETEEEnenenmememeesmnannanmmmstzmetentaestiiiiniats===ai is SASS SSG acca aaa aaa naaaamaaaaaaamamasasamscaaasamaasaaame amma 


5. Heroic (vira).| Persons that are) The (22),] The seeking of allies, 





behaviour] Equanimity 


tobeconquered,| of the persons resolve (23), debate] etc. 
etc. to be conquer-| (32), recollection 
ed, etc. (83), and the like. 
6, Terrible (bha-| That by which) The fierce ,ges-| Apprehension (2),| Changes of colour 
yanaka). fear is produc-| tures, etc., off depression  (7),| and speaking with 


a, stammering tone, 
faintings, perspira~ 
tion, horripilation, 
trembling, looking 
in every direction, 


etc. 
ere A NE ES ST 


death (9), demen- 
tedness (16), de- 
bility (18), flurry 
(24), and the like. 


that which pro- 
duces fear. 


ed. 
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Hxamples of Excitants. Examples of Acces- Examples of 
: ee ee sory Emotions Ensuants (ans 
Flavour. Essential Enhancing | (yyabhichdré bhdtva). bhdva). 


(dlambana). (uddtipana). 





Pee 
7. Disgustful| Stinking  flesh| Presence of| Distraction(5), death Spitting, averting 


3 
(bibhaisa). fibre and fat,) worms, etc. (9), dementednese! of the face, clos- 
and the like. (16), flurry (24),;) ing of the eyes, 


sickness (80), etc.| ete. 





eee 


l 
& Marvellous| Any supernatu-| The greatness of] Joy (21), flurry (24),| Stupefaction, per- 


(adbhuta). ral thing, the qualities of| debate (82), and] spiration, horripi- 
the supernatu-| the like. lation, stammer- 
ral thing. ing speech, agita- 


tion, wide opening 
of the eyes, etc. 
ak mn eS Se 


9% Quietistic| Hither the emp-| Holy hermitages,| Self-disparagement| Horripilation, etc, 
(sdnta), tinessand vani-| sacred places, (1), joy (21), 
ty of all things| places of pil-| 7esolve (28), recol- 
b A eee eel lection (33), etc. 
y reason off ¢ ge, ple 
their not being} ant groves, and 
lasting, or God] the like. 
(the only entity 
in the opinion 
of the quietist). 


[The translation of the word Jdhdva has presented some difficulty, It occurs in the 
phrases vi-bhdva, sthayt bhdva, vyabhichart bhiva, anu-bhdva, and sdttvika dhdva. A perfect 
translation would render it in each case by the same English word, but this is impossible, for 
the Sanskrit word comprehends not only feelings and mental states, but also conditions of the 
body. I have followed the translation of the Sdhitya-darpana in translating vi-bldva by 
‘excitant.' Literally, it means that by which the mental or bodily states (6/dva) of the heroes or 
spectators are altered (vi-bhdvayanté). So also I have translated anu-bhéva by ‘ensuant. In the 
remaining three phrases I have adopted the word ‘emotion’ as the nearest equivalent, It suits 
well the meaning of sthdyt bhdva, and vyabhichdrt bhdva being the converse, the same Buglish 
word must necessarily be used in each case. The translation of the Séhitya-darpana some- 
times renders the former by ‘ permanent condition’ and sometimes by ‘permanent mood.* 
Sthaéyin certainly does mean ‘ constant,’ or ‘permanent,’ in opposition to vyabhichdrin, ‘chan ge- 
able,’ but the use of the word ‘ permanent’ seems to me to be awkward, and I have adopted 
the word ‘underlying’ which, while not being a literal translation, accords well with the 
definition. In siétivtka bhdva, bhdva does not mean ‘ emotion,’ but ‘ expression of emotion.’] 

Hind of the Third Lecture, entitled the Emotions and other Constituents of Flavour. 


(To be continued,) 





NOTE ON PROFESSOR JACOBI'S AGE OF THE VEDA AND ON 
PROFESSOR TILAK’S ORION, 

BY G. BUHLER, P2.D., LL.D., O.L.2. 

4s peculiar circumstances have made me acquainted with 
chronological publications of Profs. Jacobi and Bal G. Tilak, w 
help of the same arguments, claim a high antiquity for the b 


the genesis of the important 
ho both, and partly with the 
eginning of the Indo-Aryan 
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civilization, I consider it desirable that I should state publicly what I know of the matter. 
The news that there were statements in Vedic works, calenlated to upset the prevailing theories 
regarding the age of the Veda, first came to me through Prof. Jacobi. When, at the end 
of our summer term of 1892, I started on a journey to England, I stopped on July 28rd for a 
few hours at Bonn in order to call on the former companion of my travels, who had go mate- 
rially lightened the tediousness of my Tour in the Rajputana Desert during the winter of 
1873-4 and had so efficiently assisted me in exploring the libraries of Jésalmir and Bikanir. 
In the course of our conversation Prof, Jacobi mentioned his explanation of Rigveda VII. 
103, 9, and called my attention to the significance of the statements in the Brdhmanas regarding 
the beginning and the end of the year as well as regarding the beginning of the three 
seasons. The last point interested me greatly, as I had shortly before treated of the 
chdturmdsyas, or three seasons of four months each, in connexion with the Pillar Edicts of 
Afééka, and had again studied Prof. A. Weber’s truly ‘classical treatise’ on the 
Nakshatras. We had a long talk on the importance of the indications that the so-called 
Krittik4-series was not the oldest arrangement of the Nakghatras, known to the Hindus, and I 
congratulated Prof. Jacobi on his discoveries which, he told me, would be made pnbli¢ in 
the Festschrift on the occasion of Prof, von Rath’s jubilee. 

Six weeks later the Committee of the Ninth International Oriental Congress sent to me the 
MS. of Prof, Tilak’s Orion with the request that I would give my apinian on the advisability of 
its being printed in the Transactions. To my surprise I found that his views very closely agreed 
with those expressed to me by Prof. Jacobi, and that he quoted some of thase very passages to 
which Prof. Jacobi had called my attention, Though it was impossible for meta agree with 
Prof. Tilak about all his details, I nevertheless recommended that his work should be printed in 
its entirety, as I believed that he had made an important discovery, which had also been made 
independently by Prof. Jacobi. Want of funds prevented the Committee from carrying out 
my recommendation, and the Tranaactians of the Congress cantain only an abstract of the volame. 
Some time after my return to Vienna in October, I received from Prof. Tilak two copies of 
the printed abstracts, One of them I sent ta Prof, Jacobi towards the end af December, and 
it was then only that I acquainted him with Prof. Tilak’s discoveries and the submission of 
his large work to the Oriental Congress. Under the circumstances the honour of haying foand 
this new method of utilising the astronomical facts, mentioned in Vedic literature, belongs to 
Profs. Jacabi and Tilak conjointly, though the latter has published his results earlier, and 
though, as I have learned from a private letter of his, he has been gradually working out his 
theories for several years. The character of the two publications shows also clearly that the 
two gentlemen have worked independently of each other. 

With respect totheir new theory I can only say thatin my opjnion they haye made good 
their main proposition, viz. that the Kyittiki-series is not the oldest arrangement of the Nak- 
shatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once bad an older One, which placed Mrigasiras 
at the vernal equinox, If this proposition has not been proved mathematically, it has at least 
been made probable :— so probable that it may be used as the foundation for a future chronology 
of the so-called Vedic period of India. The chief arguments, contained both in Prof, Jacobi’s 
paper and in Prof. Tilak’s Orton, appear to me the following: — 

While the arrangement of the Nakshatras according to the Krittika-series places the winter 
solstice in the month of Magha, the vernal equinox in Vaisakha, the summer solstice in Sravana and 
the antumnal equinox in Karttike, there are a number of passages in Vedic works which contain 
contradictory statements. The well-known passages from the Tattitrtya Samhitd, as well as from 
the Kaushtiakt and Paftchavihsa Brahmanas, to which Prof. Tilak, Crion, p. 67, adds one from 
the Gépatha Brdéhmana, and to which others might be added from the Srauia Sitras,! declares 


v. 3,16, qeRTeTAt gare STSVaeqaeaCENA MASEL LTE qeanre at 


i it in the mouth of the year; (hence 
i Kkindles (the sacred fire) on the fullmoon day of Phalgnna, one places 1 3ar ; 
na should do at) a days or one day earlier.” The reason is, a8 Rrdradatta states, that the year will swallow 


the sacred fire and that it will be loat, in case it is kindled on the first day of the year. 





1 See @. g., Apastamba Srauia Sdira, 
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the fullmoon night of Phalguna to be “the mouth of the year.” Moreover, another passage of 
the Taitttirtya Samhitd asserts that Uttara Phalgunt is the first night of the year and Parva 
Phalgunt is the last, which assertions are repeated in figurative language by the author of 
the Kanshitaki Brihmana. From the first set of utterances both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak: 
infer, as has been done by others before them, that in the Vedic times o year, beginning 
with the fall moon of Philguna, was used, and Prof, Jacobi alone pomts out that the second 
set of statements permits the inference that there was also a second year, beginning exactly six 
months later in Praushthapada or Bhidrapada.? 


The same scholar shews further that a third reckoning began with the month of Marga- 
girsha, which in the Grihya Sdtras and in Painini’s Grammar is called Agrahiyana or Agraha- 
yanika ‘belonging to the beginning of the year.’ Thus there are for the Vedic times three 
years, a Philguna+year, six months later a Praushthapada-year, and again three months 
later @ Margasirsha-year. Such a variety of beginnings is, according to Prof. Jacobi, not 
surprising, ag the Hindus used in historical times and still use various initial days for their 
reckoning, sometimes two or three in the same province, In order to shew the force of this 
argument more fully, I may add, thatin historical India the year began, or begins, with not 
less than seven different months, viz., (1) Chaitra, (2) Vaisikha, (8) Ashidha, (4) Bhadrapada, 
(5) Aévina, (6) K4rttika and (7) Margaéirsha, while a beginning with Phalguna has been proved 
for Ceylon by Prof. Kern (Der Buddhismus, Vol. II. p, 263.)* The first three beginnings, 
as well asthe fifth and sixth, are known from the works of astronomers and from inscriptions. 
The fourth is expressly mentioned by Bérint, India, Vol. II. p. 8,5 and so is the seventh, which, 
in his times, was used in various provinces of Northern and North-Western India. Its occurrence 
is also vouched for by the Bhagavadgitd, X, 85, by Mahddhdrata, XIII. 106, 11 ff. (as Prof. 
Jacobi points out to me), and by the dmarkésha. This is just what might be expected in a large 
country like India, which was cut up into numerous political and other divisions. But it seems 
to me that in the Vedic works there are other indications, such as the contradictory statements 
regarding the number of the seasons, shewing that the reckoning of time even in the most 
early period was by no means uniform and that various Opinions regarding astronomical matters 
prevailed. 


The question, Which noW arises, is what the astronomical position of the Nakshatras was, 
according to which the three initial months of these Vedic years were named. Do these years 
belong to the periotl when the colure of the equinoxes passed through Krittiké and Visaékha and 
that of the solstices through Magh& and Sravand ? Or do they belong to an earlier time, when 
the colure of the solstices went through Uttara Phalg uni and Parva Bhadrapada and that of 
the equihoxes through Mrigagirasand Mila? In other words do they belong to the time, when 
the series of the Nakshatras, counting from that at the vernal equinox, began with Kyittika, 
or from the period when Myigaéiras occupied that position P 


Both scholars decide for the latter assumption, but on grounds which partly differ. In 
stating these, I venture to arrange those among them, which appear to me particularly valuable, 
in my own way, and to somewhat expand them. 


An @ priori argument for Profs. Jacobi’s and Tilak’s views is, that it gives a rational 
explanation, why the ancient Hindus began their years with these three months. If the winter 





2 The enumeration of the months in the Parisishta No. 57 of the Atharvaveda begins, as Prof, Weber states 
(Die vedrschen Nachrichten von den Nakshatras, II. p. 884, Note *), with Sravana, and proves the use of a Varsha-yeay 
for the period, when according to the Krittikf-series the summer solstice fellin Magh@, [The Jaina Jambudiva. 
pannatti likewise gives Savana as the first month, see Weber, Indische Studt en, Vol. XVI. p. 415. — Jacobi.] 

3 Professor Tilak (Orion, p. 79) combats the idea that the Hindus ever began the year with this month, but 
adduces valuable evidence (also mentioned in Prof. Weber’s essay quoted above) for the fact, which is clearly 

stated by Bértint. 

« Compare also Kdmasiira, p. 39, 1.9 [H. Jacobi. ] 

: pe One of my Pandits in Surat, [forget which of them, told me that some Brahmans still began the year with 
Bhadrapada. 
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solstice fell in Phalguna, the vernal equinox in Jyaishtha, the summer solstice in Praushthapads. 
and the autumnal equinox in Margastrsha, it would be a perfectly rational proceeding to begin 
counting with any one of them, And it is conceivable that different schools of priests or 
of astronomers wight decide for starting each with a different one of these four months, and 
might select respectively Him, Vasanta, Varsha or Sarad years. With the Krittiki-series 
the beginnings are not as easily intelligible. For with that, Philgnna and Praushthapada 
are the second months of each Ayana, and Mirgasirsha lies one month behind the autumnal 
equinox. A good reason for the selection of the second months as initial points of reckoning 
seems difficult to imagine. 

Secondly, as both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak point out, with the winter solstice 
in Parva Bhadrapadd the first Nakshatra after the autumnal equinox is Mila or Mili, 
and if one begins to count from this, as must be done with a Margasirsha year, the last will be 
Jyéshtha. The etymological meaning of Mila, “ root,’ would agree with its being taken as 
the first constellation of the Sarad-year, and so would that of its older name Vichritau “the 
separators.” In like manner the name Jyéshtha, “ the-oldest,” would be suitable for the 
last Nakshatra of the year. With any other arrangement the names remain inexplicable. 


Thirdly, several rules connected with sacred matters indicate that in ancient times the 
month of Praushthapada or Bhidrapada was that in which the summer solstice fell. 


(1) The importance of one set of such rules, those regarding the date of the Upakarana, 
or opening of the annual term of study, has struck both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak. 
The chief time for study was in ancient India the rainy season. For during the Monsoon 
out-door life necessarily ceases, and people are forced to seek their occupation in the narrowest 
circle, their houses or their villages. Consequently the Grehya and Dharma Sitras state not 
rarely that the solemn opening of the annual term happens ‘‘on the appearance of the herbs,” 
‘. e., in the first days of the Monsoon, when after the first heavy fall of rain the new vegetation 
springs up as ifby magic. The Monsoon bursts all over the Uttarapatha, and in a large portion 
of the Dakshinapatha, exactly, or almost exactly, at the summer solstice. It is only on the 
t the beginning of the rains falls a month earlier anda break 


Malabar coast and in the Karnatik tha 
comes just about the summer solstice,® while the eastern coast of the Dekhan, which is under 


the influence of the Hast-Monsoon, shews altogether different meteorological conditions. 

tances stated the “ appearance of the herbs” mentioned by the Siiras, 
must fall in a month, corresponding in part with our month of June. Actually the sacred 
treatises, referred to, as well as the metrical Smritis name three different months. All of 
them with one exception’ state that the full moon of ‘Svivana, or its Hasta-day, is most suitable 
for the Upikarana, and the modern substitute for the latter, the so-called Sravant, or annual 
renewal of the sacred string, is stall performed in Srivapa. According to the luni-solar reckoning 
the month of Sravana corresponds at present to our July-August, and according to the Times of 
India Calendar the Rik-Srivant fell in 1888 on August 20, that of the Yajurvedins on August 
918 between 2500-1500, when the vernal equinox lay at or near Krittika and the Nakshatra 
of MaghA stood at the summer solstice, the month of Srivana, of course, including the day when 
the sun turns towards south and the beginning of the rainy season. It is during this period, or 
(provided that the Hindus kept the Krittiki-series even after it had become astronomically 
incorrect) possibly somewhat later, that the rule, fixing the Upikarana in Sravana, must have been 


settled. 
In addition to the month of Srivana, five Grihya and Dharma Stiras, a8 well as the Manu- 
name the month of Bhadrapada or Praushthapada as an optional term for the Upikarana. 


Under the circums 


smrtit, 
6 See Mr. H. F. Blandford’s “ Rainfall of India,’”? Indian Meteorological Memoirs, 


Summary on the summer rains, p. 117ff. 


7 See the Table annexed to this paper. 
8 ‘The latter day was the full moon day of Srivapa, The date is an extraordinarily late one, because there was 


an intercalation of Chaitra. 


Vol. I0., and especially his 
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Optional rules in Vedic works not rarely record ancient usages, which had become obsolete, bat 
which the teachers did not like to omit on account of their sanctity. Hence the conjecture that 
this may be the case with the second date for the Upikarana, readily suggests itself, 
And a passage from the Rdmédyapa, adduced by Prof. Jacobi, according to which in the poet's 
time the SAmavedins actually began their studies in Praushthapada, confirms this view. If the 
UpAkarana was once celebrated in Praushthapada, that month must have incladed the beginning 
of the rains and the sammer solstice. The period when this was actually the case, lies 
about the year 4000 B. C., when the colure passed through Uttara Phalguni and Pirva Bhadra- 
pada, and the Nakshatra of Mrigasiras occupied the place of Krittika at the vernal equinox. . 


The third month, in which the Upakarana may take place, is according to the Baudhayana 
and Vaikhdnasa Stitras, Ashadha, which during the period from 550 B. C, to 550 A. D. included 
the summer solstice. It is possible that this rule was framed, when the Aégvini-series of the 
Nakshatras had supplanted that beginning with Krittiki, But it isalso possible that the authors 
of the two Sitras, who were natives of Southern India, changed the date, because in their native 
country the Monsoon begins in the month preceding Srivana. For the question under consi- 
deration the passage of Baudhayana (Dikarma Sitra, I. 12, 16) is of some interest, because it 
mentions, besides the new date, the ancient one in Srivana, and thus confirms the interpretation 
put on the occurrence of the optional term in Praushthapada. ; 


(2) Asecond rule, which evidently places the month of Praushthapada-Bhadrapada at the 
summer solstice andin the beginning of the rains, has been noticed by Prof. Jacobi alone, 
He points out that the Jainas, the most ancient heterodox sect of India, begintheir Pajjusan or 
Paryushan on the fourth or fifth day of Bhidrapada, and that the Pajjusan marks the old 
term of the retreat of the Jaina monks during the rainy season. All Indian ascetics, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, were and still are bound by their rules to put a stop to their wanderings 
‘during the Monsoon, and to devote the four rainy months to the study of their scriptures, to 
meditation, prayer and preaching, as the rules of their order may require. The loss of the 
ancient Bhikshu Sdiras makes it impossible to determine when the Brahminical ascetics began 
their Varsha, Only the bare fact that they kept it, is mentioned in the Dharma sttras of 
Gautama, III. 13,° of Baudhdyana, IT. 11, 20, and of Vaikhinasa, III. 6 (beginning). But we 
are better off with respect to the heretical Bauddhas and Jainas. 


According to the Vinayapitaka’® the Bauddha monks began their vassa on the day after the 
full moon either of Ashidha or of Sravana, The second term, which the Buddhists themselves 
call the later one, corresponds with the arrangement of the months according to the Krittiki- 
series, and has no doubt been taken over from Brahmanical rules. The earlier term may be an 
innovation, made by the Banddhas, because in the fifth century B. C., when their religion was 
founded, the Monsoon began no longer in Srivana but in Asbddha.!! The Jainas finally have also 
a double beginning of their Vasivasa. According to the usual rules now in force the Chatur- 
masa of the Jainas, the season in which laymen and monks are forbidden to stir beyond their 
towns and villages, begins with the day after the full moon in Ashidha, Thus Vardhamana’s, 
Achéradinakara, 31, 9, says :— 


AMaTSTat AS AT AST: | 
Fret saa aot Rearttas atari e@ Il 


§ In my note to the translation of this passage (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II p. 191) I have first stated 
that the vassa of the Buddhist, which even in 1879 was still believed to bea peculiar Buddhist institution, 
only an imitation of a Brahmanical rule. : 


10 See the passages in my note on Agéka’s Pillar Edict V., Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. p. 268; compare also 
Prof. Kern’s, Buddhismus, Vol. II. p. 260. 


11 Professor Kern, loc, cit., proposes a different explanation, based on the assumption that Ashidha was chosen 
according to the Ceylonese scheme of seasons. But, as the Northern and the Southern Buddhists agree in permitsing 
the vases to be begun in Ashidha, I think it more probable that the custom was an Indian one, started in Behar, 
where the Monsoon sets in during the mouth of June, 
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‘‘From Miargastirsha until Ashidha the great sages undertake journeys in each month; to 
stop in one place is not suitable for them.” 


Hence the season of rest lasts from Southern Asb iidha badi or Northern Srivana badi to 
the middle of Karttika,!2 and in the Times of India Calendar for 1838, the Chaumasa of the 
Sravaks is entered under Ashidha-Sravana badi 1, corresponding with July 23.12 Nevertheless, 
there is the Pajjusan or Paryushand, which begins, as the Kalpasiltra states, one month and 
twenty days after the commencement of the Monsoon, on Bhidrapada sudi 5. And the 
Pajjusan, now frequently called a festival, is the trae Varshivisa of the Jaina monks. It 
expressly receives this name!’ and, like the Vassa of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preach-. 
ing and devotional practices. It is obvious that here two different beginnings of the monsoon- 
retreat or Vassa have been fitted into one system. The later one dates from the time, 
when, in accordance with Mrigagiras-series of Nakshatras, Bhidrapada was the month of 
the summer solstice and of the rains. The earlier one agrees with the arrangement of 
the months according to the A&vini-series. And it is not astonishing that the Jainas 
should have preserved a custom, based on this very ancient scheme of the year. Their 
traditional chronology places the death of their first historical prophet Parésva in the first half 
of the eighth century B. C., and, as will be shewn below, it is according to the newest discoveries 
highly probable that their sect really sprang up about that time. It is further not im- 
probable, that in the eighth century B. C. the rules of the Brahmanical Bhikshu Sétras may 
have prescribed the hegininng of the Varsha in Bhidiapada, just asa number of Grihya and 
Dharma Sttiras, even in later times, place the Updkarana in the same month. If that was 
so, the Jaina teachers naturally would copy the practice from their predecessors. 


8. <A third significant rule, which is mentioned by Prof. Tilak alone, enjoins the 
performance of the holiest Sriddha in Bhadrapada.4 The half of the year, during which the sun 
travels towards the south, is the Pitriyina, the period sacred to the Manes. It is a matter, 
of course, that the Manes must be connected with the beginning of this period. And we actually 
find that they are named as the tutelary deities of the Maghaé Nakshatra, which according to the 
Krittikd-series stands at the summer solstice. Moreover, several Dharma Siliras contain a 
verse, which the Manes are said to address to their living descendants, and which prays that 
they may offer Sriddhas “in the rainy season and under the constellation Magha.’’15 For 
the same reason the performance of a Sriddha is necessary on the full moon day of Srivana. 
Tf nevertheless we find that the holiest Sriddha falls in BhAdrapada and the whole dark half 
of this month is pre-eminently sacred to the Manes, the inference that this is due to the former 
position of that month atthe beginning of the Pitriyina, appears not unwarranted. 


These arguments, it seems to me, are the strongest, which the two scholars have brought 
forward in order to shew that the Vedic Phalguna, Praushthapada and Mirgaégirsha years began 
respectively with the winter and summer solstices and the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi 


12 Prom the Kalpastira, para. 193 (S. B. H., Vol. IT. p. 264), it would appear that its anthor likewise knew this 
period of the Varshfvasa, For he says that Vardh4mana died in Karttika, the fourth month of the rainy season 
which he passed in the office of the royal clerks at Pava, 

18 Professor Jacobi has been good enough to furnish me for this paper with some passages, which are very 
clear on this point. In the Paryushandkalpa Niryukti, the second gith&é enumerates the several synonyms for 
prqjosavané (Pajjusan), and the seventh is visdvdsa, in which Jinaprabha’s Pafijukd remarks, 4faf @fa TT RTSCAS 
TTA TWAAs i In the beginning of his commentary the same author gives the following explanation on the word 
paryushand, ary OATH Hs WATT: LSTA Ae aay Sea ataara a ara: Hane seaAfe T- 
HTT TTWUT : I Other utterances to the same effect are found in the Savadehavishaushadht on the SAmachari 
section of the Kalpastitra, and have been printed by Prof. Jacobi im the notes to his edition. 

14 Orion, pp. 91, 216. Professor Tilak has not quoted any authorities, probably because the great sanctity of the 
Mahalaya Sraddha is known to every Hindu. If authorities are required they may be found, e. g., in Hemadri’s 
PariSéshakanda, Part III. pp. 195 #f., and in Manu, TI. 259, as well asin the parallel passages, quoted in the Synopsis 
to my Translation. 

1S Vasishtha, XI, 40, and the parallel passage in the note to my Translation. 
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mentions in addition two other points. In the beginning of his paper he quotes R.-V.,, 
VII. 1038, 9 :— 


Raa syricae Ka AT 7 7 Rares | 


which according to his interpretation means, “‘They guard the sacred order, these males never 
forget the proper time of the twelfth (month).” The passage thus alleges that the frogs are 
annually resuscitated in the twelfth month, of course, the last of the hot season, and it 
indicates that the year began with the rains or about the summer solstice. The assertion that 
the frogs reappear before the rains does agree with the actualities observable in India. It is 
perfectly true that the large species, usually called the bull-frog, makes the nights hideous with 
its cries about a fortnight before the Monsoon commences.- I shal! never forget my experiences 
during the hot season of 1863, when I lived in the old Elphinstone College near the Gavilii 
Talao in Bombay. During the latter half of May the bull-frogs came out every night and, 
sitting round the tank, disturbed my sleep with the noises, which are described in so graphie a 
manner in the Frog-hymn of the Rigveda and in the corresponding verses of the Atharvaveda. 
But unfortunately the all-important word dvddasé in R. V., VII. 103, 9, is ambiguous and may 
mean also ‘the (year) consisting of twelve (parts).” I do not see any particular philological 
objection to Prof. Jacobi’s rendering, but I cannot put any great value on a line which may also 
be translated — ‘* They keep the sacred order of the year, these niales never forget the proper 
season,”’ whereby the allusion to a Varsha-year is lost.16 


Another argument of Prof. Jacobi’s, drawn from R. V., X.85, 18, seems to me equally 
precarious. It is possible that the verses connecting the entry of Sirya, the celestial prototype 
of a bride, into her husband’s house with the Nakshatra Arjunyah or Phalgunyah, may refer 
to the sun’s entering on a course, 7. é., beginning a new year ort the day of its conjunction with 
Uttara Phalguni.!”? But other explanations are equally possible. 


Among the numerous further arguments, which+ Prof. Tilak brings forward in his 
chapters 1V.-VILI., there is, I fear, none which will help to convince our fellow-students of the 
soundness of the new theory. His contention that Mrigaéiras was once called Agrahfyaua, 
because it sto6d at the head of the series of Nakshatras and at the vernal equinox, with which 
the Vasanta-year began, would be most important, if it could be established. Unfortanately the 
word. Agrahayana is not as yet traceable in Sanskrit literature, and the name Agrahidyani, which 
really is given to Mrigasiras, is explained by the fact that one of the old Indian years did begin 
in the month of Margasirsha or Agrahiyana,}8 Professor Tilak deniesthis. But he has not ouly 
to refute the Mahdbhdrata and Amarasihha. As stated above, the perfectly clear statement 
of Bérini is opposed to his view, and itis not to be thought of, that Bérdnt and his Hindu 
informants could have been in error on the simple question of fact whether in A. D. luBua 
Margasirsha year was actually used in various provinces of North-Western India. As they 
say that this was the case, I cannot but believe them aud see a confirmation of their statement 
in the hints of the Mahdbhdrata and of the Amarakésha. 


But to return to the main question. It seemsto me that what has been set forth above is 
quite sufficient to make it at least probable that some Vedic writings have preserved reminis- 
cences of a time when the Nakshatra Praushthapada or Bhadrapada stood at the winter solstice 
and the vernal equinox fell in Mrigagiras, and that this arrangement has left its traces in the rules 
regarding the seasons for certain ceremonies and sacrifices. The period when this arrangement 
ld 


18 Protessor Jacohi authorises me to state that he is fully aware of the objections, which may be raised against. 
his first argument. He has placed it first, merely because the verse first suggested to him the idea that the ancient 
Hindus might have had « Varsh4-year, and this observation induced him to examine the other Vedic passages 
regarding the beginnings of the Vedic years and the position of the months in which they occur. 

™ Compare also Prof. Weber, Nachrichten von den vediechen Nakshatras, Il. p. 864 ff. 

_ 38 Regarding the grammatical explanation of the word Agrahfyana, see Virttika, 4, on Panini, V. 4, 88, where 
it is enumerated among the Nipdtas, formed by the affix ay without change of meaning. 
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was correct is, according to Prof. Jacobi7s table, the year 4420 B.C, And if due allowance 
is made for possible and very probable eno mo Eckaservation, the year 3800 B. C. may be fixed as 
the lowest term when a Mrigagiras-seties co ull hawe been settled. This result does not prove that 
any verse or line of the Vedas was <compssed in those remote times, nor does it necessarily 
prove that the astronomical observatiors, on which it is based, were made by the ancient Indo- 
Aryans. For the whole Nakshatra system. with hhe Mrigagiras-series may have been borrowed 
from one of the ancient Semitic or Turatizann-ations, some of which possessed an astronomical 
science in very early times. But, what the result proves is that the arrangement of the 
Wakshatras with the Krittikaés as the: tewn equinox is an Indian invention, Tf in 
India a Mrigasiras-series'® preceded t-he Krittik4-series, the latter cannot have been 
borrowed from a foreign nation. ; 

As the position of Krittiké at tlhe weal equinox was astronomically correct about 2550 
B. C.,?° the observations cannot, evem if the necessary allowance is made for errors owing to 
imperfect methods. be assumed to ha ve been: made later than about 2000 B.C. At this time 
the ancient Hindus must have possesed <12 astronomical science, probably very elementary, 
yet based on scientific principles and om acaul observation. 








Moreover, the result of Profs. Jaws td Tilak’s researches proves, too, that some 
of the Hindu rites and sacrifices existeClewen before the time when the Krittiké-series 
was invented, and were settled long befsors the year 2000 B. C. This second inference 
is supported by Professor Jacobi’s rematks nerarling the connexion of the Dhruva or pole-star 
with the ancient Vedic marriage-ritual, -whi ch, thoagh only known to us from the Grihya Séiras, 
yet must date from very remote times. He shews that, during about six centuries between 
3100 and 2500 B. C., a real pole-star existed, the observation of which might have led to the 
well-known popular custom, accordinge to which the husband on the wedding night points out 
the Dhruva to his bride and exhorts her meresr io forsake her new home, just as the star never 
changes its position. Professor Jacobi rnighi have added that in later times, even during 
the Vedie period, the motion of the poLest ar had been observed by the Hindus. In the 
Maitréyana Bréhmana Upanishad® the notiom of the pole-star is mentioned as one of the 
many instances of mutability to whicha lienmesinal and celestial beings are subject, 


" These inferences from the newthwr-y axe ealculated, not to fix the agaof particular 
hymus or portions of the Veda, but,ass Pr-at, Jacobisays at the end of his paper, to upset 
the still very popular doctrine, according to -which the whole ancient literary development of 
India is believed to have begun about WOlUB.(C. and to have been completed within a com- 
paratively short space of time. Professor Muo bi declares himself strongly against this theory 
which has been put forward most cleatywandworked ont most fully in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
famous History of Ancient Sanskrti ite-rouere, And he contends that the periods of two 
hundred years, allotted there to the devel@pmeent of each of the three oldest forms of literary 
composition, involve sheer impossibilities. Sinmile remarks have been made by other scholars 
in reviews of Prof. Max Miiller’s book an.del sewhere. The objections have been supported 
both by general considerations and by speciasl arguments drawn from Indian literature. 


At the stage, which the Indo-Aryarm ressarech has reached at present, theories which place 
the composition of the oldest Vedic hynam cabot! 200 or even 1500 B. C. and the completion of 





19 I merely use the term “ MyigaSixas-serieas” for thhe sake of convenience. The ancient Hindus probably 
began to count from Milla, and the more corrects esp=resi-onrrould be “‘ Mila-series.”’ 

2 Professor Tilak gives the year 23850 B.C. Mryut.rmo mical adviser, Dr. R. Schram, sides with Prof. Jacobi. 
Dr, Schram says in a letter on the subject: — 

** The precession amounts at present to 5, Ba.mumlly orto 1° in72 years. Butit does not remain constant. 
Two thousand years ago it was about 46",amd thu wre wet the 78 years for a degree, entered in Prof. Jacobi’s 
Table. Itisa matter of course that also this firumreis commect for a certain period only. It is impossible to give 
generally correct figures for long periods, becatas tho tim, required for the passage through a whole degree, is 
variable.” 

21 See Sacred Books of the Kast, Vol. XV. p.28), Prfessor A. Weber was the fret to eall attention to the 
passage in the Indische Studien, VOl, II. p. 396, 
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the Sruti about 600 B. C, are no longer tenable, nay hardly disputable, The results of the 
Vedic studies, elaborated by M. Bergaigne and by Profs. Pischel and Geldner, shew more 
and more clearly that even the oldest Sistas are not the productions of a people, combining the 
intellectual qualities of the ancient Greeks with the moral character ot the ancient Leutous,— 
as depicted by Tacitus in his romantic Germania — in short of a nation resembling the abstract 
Aryans or Indo-Haropeans, created by the fancy of the older school of comparative philologists 
and destroyed by the researches of Prof. O. Schrader. The results, at which the Vedists 
of the philological school have arrived, make it probable that the Rishis closely resembled 
the Hindus of historical India. Thereby the supposition of Prof. Max Miiller, that the 
early literary life of India showed ‘‘a greater luxuriance ” than that of later periods becomes 
hard to credit, and the conjecture that the ancient Indians raced throngl the so-called 
Chhandas, Mantra and Brihmana periods at a furiously fast pace loses its chief support, 








Moreover, irrespective of the results of the Vedic studies, it cannot be denied that all the 
facts, which the more complete exploration of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literature 
and of the inscriptions has revealed of late years, prove the pre-chronological period of the 
Indo-Aryan history to extend very considerably beyond 1200 or 1500 B. C. This remark 
holds good with respect to the political history as well as to the history of literature and 
religion. It is now evident that the conquest of the South by the Brahmanieal Indo-Aryans 
took place earlier than was assumed some fifteen years ago, and it is no longer donbtfal that 
Prof. Lassen’s estimate, who places it in the sixth century B.C. or even earlier22 and before 
the colonisation of Ceylon, is nearer the truth than Dr. Burnell’s, who believed that it must be 
placed after the beginning of our era. The sober facts, which hitherto have become known 
through the inscriptions, are that slices of the eastern and the western Dravida districts 
belonged to the Maurya empire, and that the remainder of the South sas in the time of Aééka 
divided between the independent States of the Cholas, Pandyas, Keralas, Pulindas and Andhvas. 
ASéka’s eastern Dravida possession, Kalinga, was inhwbited, at the time of the conquest about 
250 B. C., as he tells us in the thirteenth Rock-Hdict, by namerons Bralimauy and members of 
various sects, directed by ascetics, Tho Kuliigas were, it woul! seem, exactly in the same 
state of civilisation as the inhabitants of India north of Ganyes, The state, in which his 
western Dravida province Mysore was, is not accurately descriled. But the two geugraphigal 
names, Isila and Suvayagiri, which the Siddpur edicts contain, are Aryan, and point to the 
conclusion that the country was thoroughly under Aryan influence. The same inference 
may be drawn from the name of the neighbouring Vanavasa, which is mentioned in the Buddhis-. 
tic traditions of the times of Aédka. Among the independent southern kingdoms, which Agéka 
mentions, there is only one, that of the Andhras, regarding which somothing definite is known, 
The inscription of the Bhattiprolo Stipa, which come from the Audhra districts and probably 
belong either to the times of Agdka or to the reign of his immediate successor, shew clearly that 
the country was fully hinduised. They contain more than a score of names of chiefs and 
merchants, among which there is not one of Dravidian origin. All the personal names, as well 
as that of a town, are Aryan, and among them we find the familiar Brauhinanical appellations 
Kubiraka, 1. ¢., Kubéraka, Vaghavi, #.e., Vyaghrapad, Bharadd, ¢.¢., Bharata, Satugyhd, 7.6, atru. 
ghna, Jétd, %. ¢., Jayanta, Pigalé, i. ¢, Piigal, Pigaha, i. ¢, Vigraha (Brahman), which clearly 
prove an acquaintance with Brahmanical mythology and with the Hpio levends. The same 
documents speak also of the existence of guilds and géshthts, or committees of trustees super- 
vising religious foundations, such as were known all throngh Aryan India. Some fifty or 
sixty years after Asdka, the widow of the third Andhra king Sitakani 1, Queen Nayanika, 
informs us in the large Nanighat inscription, that she was an adherent of the old Kar- 
mamfrga and caused numerons expensive Sranta sacrifices to be offered, Further, she invokes 
Krishna and Satkarshana, the sons of the Moon. She thus indicates that the Vaishnava creed 
was prevalent in the south, side by side with the sacrificial worship of the Vedic deities. ‘These 


22 Indische Altherthumekunde, Vol. II. p. 119, 
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clear and numeroos indications of the prevalence of Aryan and Brahmanical civilisation in 
Scuothern India daring the third century B. C, and the first half of the second would be 
sufficient to warrant the assertion that the conquest of the Dravida country cannot have taken 
place later than in the fifth century, But there is further evidence that it happened 
even earlier. For, the Brahmanical tradition asserts that a nomber of the Vedic schools of the 
Taittiriya Veda, such as those of Baudhayana, A pastamba, and Bhiaradvaja, Hiranyakesin 
sprang up in the south. And the genuineness of this tradition is confirmed by internal evi- 
dence, furnished by their Sutras, and by various other circumstances. The same Brahmanical 
tradition, which is supported by that of the later Buddhists, makes the second of the Rishis 
of grammar, Kityiyana, a native of Dravidian India, and there is much in bis notes on the 
grammar of Panini, that shows his intimate acquaintance with the south, its geography, its ethno- 
graphy, and its political condition, The author of the Vérttikas wrote certainly not later than 
in the third century, and the Vedic Sitrakéras, or at least some of them, belong to even earlier 
times. The mere fact that Brahmanical learning flourished in the Dravida country centuries 
before the beginning of our era, is sufficient to push back the date of the conquest to the seventh 
or eighth century B.C. Finally, works belonging to the Buddhist canon like the Jdtakas, refer, 
in their prose portions and in the presumably older Githas, not rarely to the eastern Dravidian 
districts, and narrate ancient legends regarding their ralers, which represent them as ordinary 
Rajputs, governing according to the principles of Brahmanical statecraft. Their contents fully 
confirm the inferences deducible from the ancient Brahmanical literature regarding the early 
occupation of the South. With the conquest of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 
B. C., the assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or even about 1500 B. C. the 
northern corner of India and eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea 
that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many clan-divisions and its perpetual 
internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which form the ares of 
India (excluding the Panjab, Assam and Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast territory within the space of five, six or even eight 
hundred years, appears simply ludicrous ; especially if it is borne in mind that this territory 
was inhabited not merely by forest tribes, but in part by peoples possessing a civilisation not 
much inferior to that of the invaders. More than the double of the longest period named was 
required for such achievements. 

A scrutiny of the statements of the J dtakas and other portions of the Buddhist canon regard- 
ing the development of literature yields results which confirm the inferences drawn from the 
facts and traditions regarding the conquest of the South, Though I must reserve the details for 
another occasion, I will mention here that the information, contained in the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, shows the Brahmanical sciences and literature to have reached about 500 B. CO. uy 
the same stage of development, which is known from the historical period. ‘The ee . - 
dhists mention repeatedly the att hdrasa vijjdthands, the eighteen sections ae whic sais a 
knowledge is divided even at present, and they give sufficient details, scattere a sana wv ae 
and in many passages, which leave no doubt that the contents oe the sovera oe ae 
were then almost, if not quite, identical with those enumerated in Sea arasva 
Prasthdnabheda. They also prove that the Epic poetry, the rewl Kiivya and t pees as - 
as other branches of secular literature were then cultivated quite as much as 1 s me : le 
Andhras, the Western Kshatrapas and the Guptas. Tt will, therefore, not do ie : a | e sig 
ning of the Siitra-period +n 600 B..C., nor is it possible to assume that the whole literary “ite o 


India began in 1200 or 1500 B. C. ee : 
: I dern’ researches regarding the religious history Save prove 
Finally, the fos, ea : ion that the Vedic period 


: ith 

highly probable, again agree with the suppost 

he Spee tea fe near 1500 B. C., bat are absolutely urreconcilable with oppusite 

- Before the rise of Buddhism about 500 B. C., certainly one, possibly several, heterox 

sects i ing the authority of Vedas, existed, as well as some creeds of the type of the so-called 
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Bhaktimirga, a mixture of the philosophical tenets of the Upanishads with the exclusiy® 
worship of one of the great popular deities. Among these the heterodox Jainas claim to have 
had a prophet, whose death their traditional chronology places in the year 776 B.C. The 
trustworthiness of the Jaina tradition has been confirmed, of late, in very many particulars, 
And it has been shewn in particular that their second date, that of the death of their last pro- 
phet Vardhamdna or Mahavira, is approximately correct. As the Jainas assert that the 
Niggantha Vardhamina, the son of the Naya Rajput, died in 526 B. C. and the Buddhist 
canon places the death of the Nigantha teacher, the son of the Nita husbandman, before the 
Nirvana of Sakyamuni Gautama, which fell between 484 and 474 B.C., it is evident that the 
Jaina date cannot be much out, though a small error is very probable. 


As it thus appears that up to 500 B.C. the Jaina chronology is more than a baseless 
fabric, there is good reason to suppose that the date for Paréva, whose doctrines and pupils 
are not rarely mentioned in the Jaina Angas, is not absolutely untrustworthy. The period 
of 250 years, which, according to the tradition, lies between the twenty-third Tirthaikara and 
his successor is nota long one and primd facie unsuspicious. It may contain a small error, 
as traditional dates frequently do. But the great probability of the view, expressed by Prof. 
Jacobi and by others before him, that Pirs’va was the real historical founder of Jainism and 
that he lived in the second half of the eighth century B. C., seems to me also indisputable. 
If it must be conceded that a heterodox sect, whose teaching is based on a development of the 
doctrines of the Jiinamarga sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to reconcile 
this admission with the theory that the Brahmana period began about fifty years earlier. Still 
more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the Indo-Aryans began 
about 1200 or 1500 B. C. is another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the ancient 
Bhagavata, Satvata or Paficharatra sect, devoted to the worship of Niriyana and ite deified 
teacher Krishna Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in 
the eighth century B.C. To give the details here would unduly lengthen this already long 
note. And I reserve their discussion for my Indian Studies, No. IV. The essentials may, 
however, be stated. They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhinasa Dharma Siltra permits 
me to fully prove the correctness of Prof. Kern’s (or rather Kalakdcharya’s and Utpala’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the Bhdgavatas, and (2) that the sacred books of the 
Buddhists contain passages, shewing that the origin of the Bhdgavatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by indications contained in 
Brahmanical works. It is even possible that ultimately a terminus @ quo may be found for the 
date of its founder, though I am not yet prepared to speak with confidence on this point. 








As thus numerous facts, connected with the political, literary and religious history of 
India, force me to declare that the commonly credited estimate of the antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation is very much too low, itis natural that I find Prof. Jacobi’s and 
Prof. Tilak’s views not primd facie incredible, and that I value the'indications for the former 
existence of a Mrigasiras-series of the Nakshatras very highly. As the new theory removes 
the favourite argument of the Sanskritists of Possibilist tendencies, that the beginning of the 
Vedic period must not be pushed back as far as 2000 B. C., because the Kyittiké-series may 
have been borrowed from the Chaldwans or from some other nation, it is of great advantage 
to those, who like myself feel compelled by other reasons to place the entrance of the Aryans 
into India long before the year 2000 B. C, But I think that the matter should not be allowed 
to rest where it stands at present. A renewed examination of all the astronomical and 
meteorological statements in Vedic works and their arrangement in handy easily intelligible 
tables seem to me very desirable. More than thirty years have passed since Prof, Weber's 
most important essays on the Nakshatras were written. Various Vedic, Buddhist and Jain texts, 
which then either were unknown or only accessible through extracts, can now be easily _ 
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sonsulted. Thanks to the labours of Mr. Dikshit and Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet, as well as of 
Profs. Jacobi, Kielhorn and Thibant, Indian astronomy and chronology are no longer so 
difficult to deal with as formerly. And the publications of the Meteorological Department 
furnish a considerable amount of important and necessary information, which was formerly 
inaccessible. A judicious utilisation of the old and the additional materials will probably 
permit a classification of the Vedic rites and sacrifices according to the periods when the Indo- 
Aryans used successively the MrigaSiras-series, the Krittikf-series and the <A&vini-series. It 
may also be expected, that results will be found, fixing approximately the age of at least some 
Vedic works and the localities where they have been composed. 


Vienna, March 15th, 1894, 





Beginning of the Annual Term of Veda-study. 





Agvaléyana Grihyasitra,;On appearanceuf _......... SrAvana Full apaee 
=; eee herbs. Moon or Hasta- 
| day, Srivana (5). 
Sankhayana Grihyasdtra?] On appearance of, sas sesene Sravana-day or eaegste 
4, 5. herbs. Hasta-day. 
VasishthaDharmagastra,) kk. sees Aeetiies Srivana Full] Praushthapada 
13, 1. Moon. Full Moon. 
Péraskara Grihyasftra, seneaese:. Ue  -_ieawames Sravana Full rrr. 
2, 10. : Moon, or Hasta- 
day. 
Yajfiavalkya Dharma-| On appearance off  —........ Srévana (5) on ucsvates 
Sastra, 1. 142. herbs. Hasta-day. 
Manava Grihysutra, 1, 4. wsduawene oven Sravana- iy in ie aietete 
the rains. 
Manava Dharmasastra, ditto  T'  — eatiadienes ; Sravana Full) Praushthapada 
4, 95. Moon. Full Moon. 
Kathaka Grihyasftra ... Suceanses sates Sravana-day in eee 
the rains.* 
Vishnu Smriti, 80, bes..|  seeeen ene asdadives Srivana § Fall] Bh&drapada 
Moon. Full Moon. 
Baudhéyana Grihya- 
stra, 3,1,16 0 CP a Achidha § Full)Sravana = Full eceue 
Baudhiyana Dharma- ‘Moon. Moon. ‘ 
gastra 1, 12, 16. 
Bharadvaja Grihyasttra,| On appearance off ( esesessee During Srivana- eevee eis 
2, 87. herbs. paksha or Sré- 
vana Full Moon. 
ApastambaDbarmasitra,, = casseenee sieaeades Srivana Fall Tees 
»U, I. Moon. 
Hairanyakesa Griyhasi-| On appearance of siwscvute During Srivana- sence 
tra, 2, 18. herbs. aksha, Sr&vana 
Moon. 
Vaikh4nasa Grihyasftra, adiieels Bright half of Saaeeicn coenep ene 
2,19. Ash&dha, except 


on 4th, 9th and 
14th. 


Gobhila Grihyastitra, 8, 3. sdesbaues eaeee ge Srivane Fall! Praushthapada 
Moon or on) Full Moon. 
Hasta-day (5). 


Khadira Gribyasttra, savspenes treseenes Srivana Full] Praushthapada 
yo Moon or Hasta-| Fall Moon. 
day (5). 
Gautama Dharmaéastra, sgexteagy seenasece Beginning, 4. ¢,| Praushthapada 
XVI. 1. Fall Moon of| Full Moon. 
Srfvana. 


RN 
2 Kindly communicated to me by Prof. Knauer. oe 
35 Kindly communicated to me by M. A. Barth. The commentary says that the meaning is “on the Sravana- 
day either of Sravana or of Bhadrapada, which two months constitute the Varshé-season.” 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE, 


BY G. BUHLER. 
(Concluded from page 154 ) 


In the preceding discussion, the usefulness of the Mahdardshtri and of the modern 
Gujarati has already been demonstrated in the cases of the verbs [aq or fag and qz. 
I will now add a few remarks regarding two suspected roots, qefa or Tela ARTA and sprawls 
asa, which the Maharishtri and the Vernaculars prove to have belonged to the original stock 
of Indo-Aryan speech. Professor Whitney mentions both in the Supplement. But he appends 
to the former the note “* the occurrence or two are doubtless artificial,” and remarks concerning the 
second “ the single occurrence in a commentary is doubtless artificial.” B. R. W. quotes under sa 
only the passive past participle gefa, and hence Prof. Whitney naturally inferred that this is the 
only form which can be verified, The verb yea, or asta (as is the more usual spelling) is, 
however, not at all rare in the compositions of the Northern and Western poets and Pandits, 
dated after A.D. 700, and in the Jaina Prabandhas.t In the Srikanthacharita, 16, 9 (between 
A. D, 1125 and 1150), occurs the present area, ibidem, 8, 2, the perfect gAs, in the Baijnith 
Pragasti, 1, 2 (A. D. 804), the present participle agq, and in Jonariija’s commentary on 
Srikanthacharita, 16, 2, the derivative eva? It is, of course, possible to declare such evidence 
‘ insufficient in order to establish the authenticity of the root, because Rima, Manikha, Kalhana, 
Haripila and Jonarija were learned poets and commentators and might have written according 
to the Dhatupatha. But the Maharashtri and the majority of the Indian Vernaculars possess 
representatives of the Sanskrit verb, which certainly have not been taken from the Dictionary 
of Sanskrit roots, ygz, derived probably from *aSfaq, is found in the list of the Prikrit 
DhatvadeSas, Hemachandra, IV. 101. Thesame author adduces passages with the future 
and with the absolutive of the causative CRICE and the passive past participle ay (in compounds 

) or is known from Hala’s very ancient Kosha and from other works. Finally, in his 
excellent note on Hemachandra, IV. 101, Prof. Pischel, who is one of the few Sanskritists aware 
of the importance of the Vernaculars for the study of Saiskrit, has adduced the corresponding 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi and BengAli verbs with radical letters a, which together with the 
inverted form gq are used universally for ‘to submerge’ by the people of “ the five Indies.” 


The evidence for qteafa asada is not equally strong. Hemachandra gives in the 
- commentary on Unidiganasitra, 19, the nouns qisae: and WITT: which he derives from his 
Dhitu gex7 and declares together with similar forms to be qw@reruletearen svqTaratza we: 
In Marathi it is regularly represented by ats*f ‘ to dip, to smear,’ and in Gujaritl by grad 





1 From the Utiamacharitrakathdnaka, published by Prof. A. Weber, B. W. quotes TSE; read ZSRFeT. 

2 The verb occurs likewise more than once in Haripfla’s ancient commentary on the Gaugavadha. Rao 
Bahadur S. P. Pandit prints everywhere #€, but remarks on verse 101, that his copy, a transcript of the ancient 
Jesalmir palmleaf MS., has throughout M€- The ancient Jaina MSS. frequently express 7 by M, appending 
the vowel « to the side of the consonant instead of puttingit below. The same practice is also found in old 
Brahminical MSS., and in the commentary on KAtyfyana’s Srauta Satra, V. 5, $1, JETT onght to be read for 
ATA. 

3 Those who make such a contention have to reckon with the rule of the Alamkiratéstra which forbids for 


ordinary KAvyas the use of uncommon, little understood words and terms, e.g., Vamana, Kérydlamkdra, II. 1, 8, 
compare also Ténakéharana, I. 89. 


* Sf is used, as the Dictionaries indicate, exclusively in Hind! and Panjabi, but ocours also in Western India 
and in the Maréth& country (especially in derivatives) side by side with J§- Cases of metathesis are common 
in the Vernaculars and occur in the older Prakrits. Hemachandra’s Deétkosha offers a good many examples, and the 
Péh SUT ‘shoe’ for SIZ is a well known instance from the most ancient Pr&krit dialect known. From the 
Vernaculars I can adduce a case, which sorely troubles the schoolmasters of Kathiawid. The Gujarati word for 
* fre? ig SAAT literally ‘‘the deity.” In the Peninsula everybody says aaa instead, and the children in the 
vernacular schools invariably pronounce this form, though their books shew the correct one. 


5 I take these words and their explanation from Prof. Kirste’s MS.-edition of the Unddiganastitra, which will 
be published as Vol. IT. of the Vienna Series of Sources of Indian Lewicography. 
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These two forms are sufficient to vindicate its genuineness. But, as ayaata is evidently a 
denominative from *gyjs, a variant of the Prikrit participle qs or ate,® it is necessary to 
account for its occurrence in the Sanskrit Dhatupitha. The most probable solution of the 
problem is perhaps that it was excerpted from some old long lost Kavya. It is at present 
quite possible to prove that Kavyas, the productions of learned poets, existed even in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.C. Now, the AlamkAragistra permits the poets, to use in their 
compositions “expressions very commonly occurring in popular speech.” This maxim is expressly 
stated, e. g., by Vamana, Kavyalamkara, V. 1, 13, where it is said: — 


Saas SWATGTITTT It AR 
aT RT: THAN AI STATINTS TATSEPT, I 

Though Vamana wrote only in the eighth century A. D., the maxim is no doubt an old one, 
like the famous permission to turn mdsha into masha in order to save the metre.” For even the 
learned Kavis naturally tried to keep in contact with the popular predilections, as it was their 
aim to amuse their rich patrons, who belonged to the landed aristocracy and the merchant 
class. If this was so, the occurrence even of real Prikrit root forms in the Dhitupitha is, of 
course, easily intelligible. Others will perhaps hold that, as there is no definite boundary line 
between the pre-classical Indo-Aryan speech of the Sanskrit type and the ancient Prakrits, 
are and *ate and its denominative may have been used in one or the other of the several 
early Aryan communities. However that may be, it is certain that qr@afta is not a fiction of 
the grammarians. I may add that various analogies permit us to hazard at least a guess as 
to the original Indo-Aryan form of the root Ag. Thus Prof. Pischel has shewn in his 
admirable paper “Die Destsabdas bei Trivikrama” (Bezzenberger, Betirage, Vol. III. p. 254 #.) 
that the series of verbs, Saiskrit mre, Pali ray: Mahiarishtrt ay, Sanskrit and Prikrit @m 
goes back to an Indo-Aryan verb *féag ‘to play, toamuse oneself.’ In like manner A or 
FS AE, TF, gE and ay or Fa seem to point to an Indo-Aryan “gi, *qg or * aE. 

A thorough exploration of the Prakrits and especially of their Dhatvadegas will shew that 
many queer looking, apparently isolated, verbs of the Sanskrit Dhitupatha are by no means 
etBoha or dpuevnva képyva but strong, healthy beings, full of life and parents of a numerous 
offspring. A long paper on “Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit Etymology” by Dr. Morris in the 
Transactions of [Xth Int. Congr. of Or., Vol. I. p. 466 ff., contains a good deal bearing on this 
matter, and deserves careful attention. 


The fundamental maxim, which gives their importance to these researchés, is that 
every root or verb of the Dhétupatha, which has a representative in one of the Prakrits, — 
Pali, Maharashtri, Magadhi, Sauraseni, the Apabhrathsas —, or in one of the modern 
Indian Vernaculars must be considered as genuine and as an integral part of the Indo- 
Aryan speech. Those, who consider such verbs to be “sham,” “ fictitious’ or ‘‘ artificial ”’ 
have to prove their contention and to shew, that, and how, the author or authors of the 
Dhitupitha coined them. This rule, of course, holds good not only for the Indian languages, 
but mutatis mutandis for all linguistic research. If the grammatical tradition regarding the 
existence of a certain word is confirmed by the actualities in any dialect of a language, the 
presumption is that the tradition is genuine. 


As I do not claim to possess prophetic gifts, I do not care to predict how many 
hundreds of roots will exactly be verified, when the search has been completed. But it 
+s not doubtful that the majority of those verbs, which Prof, Whitney considers suspi- 
cious or fictitious, will turn up, and in addition a considerable number of such as have 
not been noted by the Hindu grammarians. On the other hand, it would be wonderful, 
if the whole contents of the Dhatupétha could ever be “belegt.’? For, it has been pointed 
out repeatedly and must be apparent to the merest tiro in Indian paleography that a 





6 In accordance with the well-known maxim — qTrTSsANUa MN 
7 An example illustrating this rule occurs ante? where vind has become, metri cauad, vind. 
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certain proportion of the roots is the result of misreadings. This is, of course, highly 
probable in all cases where the Dhatupétha gives pairs like gH and g& or ew and sq. 
The characters for jha and d@ are almost exactly alike in the Nagari alphabet of the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, just as those for ya and pa in the later MSS. More 
important is another point, which likewise has been frequently noticed, viz., the fact that only 
a small portion of the Vedic literature, known to Panini and his predecessors, has been pre- 
served, and that of the ancient laukika Ndsira, the Kavya, Parina, Itihisa and the technical 
treatises only very small remnants have come down to our times. The assertion that the old 
literature has suffered terrible losses, is admitted by allSanskritists, It is only a pity that 
their extent hasnot been ascertained, at least approximately, by the preparation of a list of works 
and authors mentioned in the ‘Sabddnugfsana, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Vedan- 
gas. Such a list, especially if supplemented by an enumeration of the numerous references 
to the spoken language, which Panini’s Sabdannuéisana contains, would probably bar for the 
future the inference that a root or form must be fictitious, because it is not found inthe accessible 
literature. This inference is based on a conclusio a minori ad majus, which with a list, shewt 
ing what existed formerly and what we have now, would at once become apparent. The loss 
Sakhas of the Vedas and the .lost works of the lauktka Ndstra amount to hundreds. If on an 
average a third or a fourth of them contained each, as is perhaps not improbable according to 
the results of the exploration of recently recovered Sathhitis and Sitras, one or two of the 
as yet untraceable roots, that would be sufficient to account for all the lost stems. 


Three other considerations, it seems to me, help to explain some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities, observable in the materials incorporated in the Dhatupitha, viz., the fact that a 
certain proportion of the roots really is and will remain isolated, neither derivatives nor cognate 
forms being traceable in the Indo-Aryan or in the Indo-European languages, and the indisput- 
able fact that many roots may readily be arranged in groups, similar in sound and identical 
in meaning and inflexion. Both these peculiarities, as stated above, have been used by 
Prof. Edgren in order to prove that the verbs, shewing them, must be fictitious. And it has 
been pointed out, that the mumber of the isolated and barren verbs is not so great as 
Prof, Hdgren supposes, the inflected forms or representatives of a certain proportion being 
found in the Prakrits and in the unexplored Sanskrit literature. Nevertheless, a certain 
number of instances will remain, which requires accounting for. With respect to the second 
fact, it has been pointed ont that many of the curious variants are clearly dialectic and derived 
from lost or preserved parent-stems in accordance with phonetic Jaws valid in the Prakrits 
and in Saoskrit.® 


The chief considerations, which in my opinion do account for these peculiarities are (1) the 
great length of the period, during which the materials of the Dhatupfitha were collected, 
(2) the enormous extent of the territory from which the Hindu grammarians drew their 
inguistic facts, and (3) the great diversity of the several sections of the Indo-Aryans inhabiting 
this territory. 


Ld 


It is admitted at all hands that Panini’s SabdanuSdsana is the last link in a long chain of 
grammatical treatises, which were gradually enlarged and made more and more intricate, until 
the Hindu system of grammar became a science, which can be mastered only by a diligent study 
continued for years. According to the unanimous tradition of the Hindus, the Vyakarana is a 
Vedinga, 7. ¢, a science subservient to the study of the Veda, and it is highly probable that 
the older Hindu grammars exclusively or chiefly explained the Vedic forms, just like the oldest 
Koshas, the Nighantus, include very little that is not derived from Vedic texts, In Panini’s 
grammar the Vedic language is of minor importance. Its chief aim is to teach the correct 





® A perusal of Prof. Per Person’s Wurselerweiterung und Wurzelvariation would perhaps convince Prof. Hdgren 
_ that many Indo-European roots may be arranged in ganas, similar to those in which he has arranged so many 
verbs of the Dhatupétha. 
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forms of the laukikt bhdshd for the use of students of Sanskrit. The road, that leads from the 
Vedanga to the independent SabdanuSasana, is a long one, and has not been traversed in one 
or a few decades, Centuries were required in order to effect the change. For in India pro- 
cesses of development are particularly slow, except when extraneous impulses come into play. 
To the conclusion that the prehistoric period of the Vydkarana wasa long one, point also Panini’s 
appeals to the authority of numerous predecessors. He not only mentions ten individual 
earlier teachers, but also the schools of the North and the East, and his grammar shews indeed 
very clear traces that it has been compiled from various sources. Now, if Pinini’s Sitras are 
the final redaction of a number of older grammatical works, tbe same must be the case with his 
Dhiatupatha, For the arrangement of all Indian Sabd4nugisanas presupposes the existence of a 
Dhatupatha, and there is no reason to assume that the older grammars were deficient in this 
respect. It may be even suggested that the occasional discrepancies between the teaching of 
the Dhatupatha and rules of the Sabdanuéasana, the existence of which has been alleged, as 
well as the inequality in the explanatory notes, appended to the roots, are due to an incomplete 
unification of the various materials which Panini used. Similar instances of what looks like, or 
really is, carelessness in redaction® are not wanting in other Siitras. In the Introduction to my 
Translation of A pastamba’s Dharmastitral® T have pointed out that, though Apastamba 
condemns in ‘that work the raising of Kshetraja sons and the practice of adoption, he yet 
describes in the Srauta Stitra the manner in which a “son of two fathers” shall offer the 
funeral cakes, and that Hiranyakegin has not thought it necessary to make the language of the 
several parts of his Kalpa agree exactly. 


But, if Panini’s Dhatupitha must be considered asa compilation from various works, 
dating from different centuries and composed in various parts of India, it is only to be expected. 
that it should contain many verbs which had already in his time become obsolete and isolated, 
Jnany Variants or dialectic forms. This supposition becomes particularly credible, if the extent 
of the territory is taken into consideration, from which the ancient grammarians drew their 
linguistic facts. It extends from the Khyber Pass and the frontier of Sindh in the West, abont 
71° E. L., to beyond Patna in the Hast, in 86° HE. L., and from the Him&laya to the Vindhya, 
range, where the Narmada, the mekhald bhuvah, divides the Uttarapatha from the Dak- 
shinapatha, or roughly reckoning from the twenty-second to the thirty-first degree N. L. 
The Aryan population of this large tract was divided into a very great number of tribes, clang, 
castes and sects, as well as of schools of Vaidiks, Pandits and poets, and owed allegiance 
to the rulers of perhaps a dozen or more different kingdoms. In historic India tribal, sectarian, 
political and other divisions have always strongly influenced the development of the languages, 
and have caused and perpetuated dialectic differences. It seems difficult to assume that matters 
stood differently in prehistoric times, when there was not, as later, one single work which was 
generally considered as the standard authority of speech by all educated Aryans. The diversity 
of the words and forms in literary works and in the speech of the educated classes probably 
was very great and the task of the earlier grammarians,“who had to make their selection from 


them very difficult, 


This difficulty was, 1t might be expected, not lessened by their method of working. Even 
in the present day Indian Pandits rarely use any of the scientific apparatus, of which European 
scholars avail themselves. Indexes, dictionariesand ‘‘Collectanea,” such asare at the service 
of the Europeans, are unknown to them. They chiefly trust to memory, and work in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way. Hven when writing commentaries, they frequently leave their quotations 
unverified or entrust the verification to incompetent pupils. The enormous quantity of the 





9 I say advisedly ‘looks like or really is carelessness,’ because it is always possible that the Sttrakaras 
intentionally left contradictory rules unaltered in order to indicate an option. Very clear cases of careless- 
ness in the working up of different materials, do, however, actually occur, ¢. g., in tha grammatical and lexi- 
cographical works of Hemachandra. 

1@ Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II. p. xxiii, p 180, note 7. 
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materials and the deficiencies in the system of working them up, explain why none of the Vedag 
or other old books have been excerpted completely, while the diversity of the materials and the 
length of the period, during which the collections were made, fully account for the occurrence 
of dialectic, and of isolated or obsolete, forms in the list of roots. In my opinion it ig only 
wonderful that they are not more numcrous. 


I now come to the real object of my paper, the practical suggestions for the continua. 
tion of the search for roots and forms and for an organisation of this search. On the one 
hand it is necessary that all the unpublished Dhdtupithas together with their commentaries 
should be edited critically with good indexes, and that the same should he done with the 
Sanskrit Koshas, which furnish the tradition regarding the derivatives. On the other hand, 
all accessible Satskrit, Paliand Prikiit booksand MSS., as well asthe Vernacular classics 
ought to be read and excerpted by competent scholars, with a view to the preparation of a 
Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Roots. This Dictionary ought to contain, not only the roots, ineluded 
in the Dhitupatha, together with their meanings and inflections, verified and unverified, as well 
with the corresponding forms of the Prakrits and Vernaculars, but also those verbs, which the 
grammarians have omitted, whether they are found in Vedie, Sanskrit, Prakrit or Vernacular 
literature or speech. if the materials are arranged methodically and intelligibly, and if a good 
index is added, such a book would be of very considerable use to all linguists, who study any 
of the Indo-European languages. And if the excerpts are made with the necessary care, a portion 
of them can be made useful for the Sanskrit, Pili and Prikrit dictionarics of the future. 


The magnitude of the undertaking would preclude the possibility of its being carried out 
by one or even by a small number of students. The co-operation of a great many would 
be required, not only of Iuropeans and Americans, but also of the Hindus of the 
modern school, who alone can furnish the materials for the very important Verna- 
culars. Moreover, a careful consideration of the general plan would be necessary, as 
well as the settlement of definite rules and instructions for the collaborators. Perhaps 
one of the next International Oriental Congresses will bea suitable occesion for the dis- 
cussion of such a scheme, and of its details as well as of the great question of Ways and 
means. I believe, that if the idea finds the necessary support, the appointment of a per- 
manent international Committee will be advisable, which should supervise the preparation of 
the work and the indispensable preliminary labours. A small beginning has already been 
made with the latter by the Imperial Austrian Academy’s Seri:s af Sources of Sanskrit 
Lexicography, of which the first volume has appeared and the second, containing Hemachan- 
dra's Unddiganastitia with the author’s commentary, is ready for the press, while the third, the 
Mankhakosha with its commentary, has been undertaken by Prof. Zachariao. It is a 
matter of congratulation that the Council of the Société Asiatique has expressed, its willingness 
to co-operate and has commissioned M. Finot to edit the Ajayakogsha on the same principles, 
which .Prof. Zachariae has followed in preparing the Anekarthasathgraha. 1 have hopes 
that the Austrian Academy will sanction the issue of some more volumes, including also some 
Dhitupathas, o. g., those belonging to Hemachandra’s grammar and to the Katantra. If 
Prof. Lanman, the German Oriental Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal and other corporations 
or individuals publishing editions of Saliskrit texts would each agree to undertake a few volumes, 
the necessary auxiliary editions might be prepared without too great a delay and without 
oo heavy a strain on the resources of one single body, 


At the same time it would be quite feasible to begin with the excerpts from the literary 
works, the results of which could be published preliminarily in the Journals of the various 
Oriental Societies andin the Transactions of the Academies. The form of publication ought to be 
such that they could easily be used by the editor or editors of the Dictionary, and the original 
excerpts, done according to uniform principles, might be deposited for future reference in the 
libraries of the learned bodies, publishing the results, With a well considered plan, which 
might follow partly the lines of that, adopted for the new Thesaurus Totius Latiniiatis, the 
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“ Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Roots” might be completed within the lifetime of those among us 
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who at present are the madhyamavriddha Sanskritists. 


If the idea is ever realised and a standard book is produced, a great part of the credit will 


belong to Prof. Whitney. 


In his Supplement, which, in spite of my different views 


regarding the character of the linguistic facts handed down by the ancient Hindus and regard- 
ing various details, I value very highly and in his justly popular Sanskrit Grammar, the — 
statistical method has been first applied to Saiskrit, and these two works mark a decided 
advance in the study of the ancient Brahmanical language. 


Vienna, 31st Jan. 1894, 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


(Continued from page 224.) 
(6) Gélamattikanagaramn. 

“Any structure built of loam, earth (Pali 
mattikd, Skr. mrittikd), brick, or stone is called 
fin Talaing and Burmese] taik. The Talaing 
Taikkulé (Takkula) and the Burmese Kulataik 
is the correct rendering of Gélamattiké. In old 
Talaing manuscripts the Pali name is written 
Gdlamattiki, and in modern manuscripts Gulé- 
mattika and Kulémattikéi. The Talaing equiva- 
lents are Taikgdl& and, by a natural assimilation 
of g tok, Taikkdélé, which changed in course of 
time to Taikkula,’”? 

The ruins of Taikkul& are still extant 
between Ayetbéma and Kinywa4 in the Bilin 
township of the Shwégyin district. 

“Though the seashore is now about 12 miles 
to the west, this place was still an important 
seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is 
marked on the map of Prof. Lassen as Tak- 
kala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of 
Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges of sea- 
going vessels are still frequently dug up about 
Taikkulé.”? 

The subject of the identification of the Takéla 
of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geogra- 
phers is discussed by Forchhammer at pages 
12-16, and at pages 198 and 199 of McCrindle’s 
Ancient India Described by Ptolemy. 

If the evidence afforded by the Kalyani Inscrip- 
tions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvanna- 
bhimi was apparently colonized from Bengal by 
the Gélas, == Gandas, during one of the struggles 
for supremacy between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and possibly Jainism also. 


_ (6) The Stone at Gélamattikanagaram. 
Anie, Vol. XXI. p.17, it is stated that when 


Sona and Uttara conquered the rakkhasas at 
Giélamattikanagara, images of rakkhasas were put 


1 Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early History and 
Geography of Britush Burma, IL—The First Buddhist 


on children as protective charms. These charms 
are stated im the text to have been inscribed 
bhujé vd panné vd, and I have translated this “on 
armlets, wristlets and leaves.” I was misled by 
the Burmese version, and the allusion is evidently 
to the bhirjapaira, the palm-leaf MS. (the bhéj- 
patr of modern India) of modern and medieval 
times, whatever it may have been originally. 


It is further stated that the image of the 
Rakkhasi was engraved on a stone placed 
**on the top of a hill to the North-Hast of the 
town.’ “Tam ripath yar’ agjatand dissati, this 
image is to be seen to this day” says the inscrip- 
tion in 1476 A. D. 


A stone answering this description is re- 
ported still to exist. Forchhammer says, 
Notes on the Harly History and Geography of 
British Burma, IT. page 10:—Of the town 
nothing remains now except traces of brick walls 
and the stone image alluded to in the text taken 
from the Kalyani Inscriptions, It is now lying 
half buried underground, near a small tank to the 
south of the Kumarachéti, and consists of a huge, 
phantastically-shaped boulder, similar in appear- 
ance to that strange freak of nature, the supposed 
lost species of megatherium preserved in the 
public garden at Prome.” 

(7) The Pestilence in Ramafifiadésa. 

After the appearance of Séna and Uttgra there 
is reference (ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17) to an 
ahivataréga, which afflicted Ramafhfhadésa. 
This word is rendered by “‘ pestilence” in translat- 
ing the Mahdvagga, I. 50. See Sacred Books of 
the Hast, Vol. XIII. p. 204. 

The pestilence referred to might well have been 
the result of the drying up of the deltaic lands of 
Ramafifiadésa, such as has been witnessed in our 
own time in Lower Bengal. 

(8) The Seven Kings. 

After the pestilence mentioned in the last note 

Ramafifiadésa “was conquered by the armies 


Mission to Suvannabhtimi, page 9. 
2 Op. cit, p. 7. 
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of the seven Kings” (sattardjasindydbhi- 


bhitatid).§ 


The seven kings alluded to here appear to refer 
to the autochthonous tribes inhabiting the valley 
of the Sittang and Salween rivers before the 
advent of the Talaings, such as the Taungpbds, 
Karens, and Yabéns, remnants of whom are still 
found scattered in what was once the Talaing 
Kingdom; or to the Oambodian Princes whose 
power was paramount in Indo-China between thee 
6th and 7th centuries A. D. 


Forchhammer, however, says, Nofes on the 
Early Hist. of British Burma, II. p. 10 :—*The 
Taungthis, still numerous about Ayetthéma and 
Thatén, claim the region between the mouths of 
the Sittang and the Salween rivers as their 
original home, from which they were driven, 
according to their traditions, by the Talaings. 
The Taungthis were divided into seven clans. 
I have little doubt that by the sattarajasénaya 
of the Kaly&ni Inscriptions, the seven clan 
chiefs of the Taungthis are meant, who haras- 
sed. the Talaings by their constant inroads. This 
must have happened in the 9th or 10th century 
after Christ, prior to the conquest of Thatén by 
the Burmese King Anawratha. After the rise of 
Wagard, king of Martaban, at the close of the 
13th century, the main body of Taungthis, being 
conquered by the Talaings, left the country. 
Three clans (I owe this information to Dr. Cush- 
ing) went towards the north and the other four 
clans towards the north-east (Shin and Laos 
States). They appear to have been the cultivators 
of the soil from time immemorial, for in the 
Talaing law-books the word Khéttiya (Kshé- 
tra), which, inthe Dhammathats, is erroneously 
often. treated as a synonym of Khaittiya (Ksha- 
triya) of the Hindu Dharmaédstras, and ‘taken 
in the sense of tillers of the soil, is always 
translated by ‘Taungthus’.” 


For the Taungbts see my remarks, ante, Vol, 
XXI. p. 879 ff. 


(9) Eras and Reckoning. 


The years of SakkarAéj (Detkayit, the 
“Vulgar Hra’ of the Burmese) throughout 
the inscriptions are expressed by means of 
mnemonic words,‘ the latter being written in the 
reverse order. 


The following list contains the words most 
commonly used in this connexion :— 


Cipher—kha ; suittia (void), nabha (the sky). 
Ea Nad 


8 Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17. 
# See Burnell’s Hlemenis of South-Indian Paleogra- 
ply, pages 68 and 59. 


One—répa (form). 
Two—dé (or dvé); chamma (there being two 
kinds of skins); yama (a couple). 


Three—sikhi (there being three kinds of fires, 
namely, of lébha or rdga, désa, and méha). 


Four—béda (the number of Védas being four). 


Five—pdna (there being five kinds of intoxi- 
cants). 


Six—rasa (there being six different kinds of 
tastes). 


Seven—muni (there being seven kinds of 
sages). 

Hight—ndga (there being eight kinds of ndgas). 

Wine—ruddha (there being nine kinds of samd- 
patiis: five rdpajjhdna, and four ardipajjhdna).§ 


T'wo eras, both of exotic origin, are in use 
among the Burmese:—the era of Religion, 
or Anno Buddhe, reckoned by the Burmans 
from 544 B. C.,and the Vulgar era, or Sak- 
kar&j. 


The Burmans would derive Sakkaréj from Sakka 
or Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, 
and rdjd, a king; because, according to them, the 
era was inaugurated by the king of the dévas. 
In ancient books and inscriptions, however, the 
word is found written Sakaraj, which is more 
consonant with its true etymology from Sakarajé. 
It is in fact a form of the Saka era of India, 
and is found in use in most of the Indo-Chinese 
countries and in Java, being reckoned properly 
from Monday, 14th March 78, A. D. (Ju- 
lian era). 


The earliest era used in Burma seems to have 
been the Era of Religion, reckoned as above; 
but, according to the Burmese, this era was 
abolished by Samundari, King of Prome or 
Srikshétra, in Anno Buddhe 624, and a new 
era was established in its own second year, 
thus wiping out 622 years of the Era of 
Religion. Hence the era established by King 
Samundari had the name of the Dédéraga Era 
applied to it. 


It will be thus seen that the Dédérasa Era 
of King Samundari reckons from 78 A. D., 
that is, from the Saka Era of India. The 
correspondence of the beginning of this era in 
India and Burma, and of its very appellation, and 
the existence of architectural remains in Prome 
which resemble those of Upper India, are con- 
vincing proofs, to my mind, that there was fre- 
quent intercourse between India and Prome in 


a a a a es 
* [Compare Natesa Sastri’s slang mnemonic nume- 
ralg now used in South India, ante, p. 49 f. — Ep. | 
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the first century after Christ, when the latter was 
a seaport, and that Indian influence was predo- 
minant in the vawaddy Valley. 


But the Burmese and Indo-Chinese gene- 
rally reckon, and have for centuries reckoned, 
the Sakkaraj from 688 A.D., adding, as they 
Bay, 622+560 to the Anno Buddhe toarrive at 
it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddhe into 
a year Sakkaraj, the numbers 622 and 560 must be 
added to the former. How the number 622 was 
arrived at, we have already seen, and the next 
puzzle is to find out why 560 has also to be 
added. 


Bosides the name Sakkaraj, or DPetkayit, 
the name Khachhapaficha is applied to the 
Era which commences with 688 A. D., and 
the Burmese records are, so far as I know, silent 
as to the reasons for its introduction. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the causes 
that led to the adoption of the Saka era of 78 
A. D. 


But there is evidence to shew that the new 
Sakkaraj, or Era of 638 A. D., is of Chinese 
origin. Forbes, Languages of Further India, 
p- 26f, talks of the “singular fact that all the 
nations of Ultra-India, although deriving their 
religion, their civilization and thei literature 
from India, have not adopted any of the Indian 
Bras, but have borrowed from China.” He then 
goes on to quote from Garnier: 


“Les relations établies par les Thang avec les 
contrées du midi avaient propagé sans aucun doute 
les connaisances astronomiques et le calendrier 
Chinois, et c’est lA peut-étrel’ origine de l’ére qui est 
aujourd’hui Ja seuleemployée 4 Siam (Cambodge), 
au Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence 4 lan 
638. Cassini a démontré en effet que le point de 
départ de cette ére était purement astronomique. 
Le 21 Mars 688 la nouvelle lune coincida avec 
lentrée du soleil dans le premier signe du zodi- 
aque et produisit une eélipse importante.” 


As to the travels of the Hra from China to 
Burma, they can be accounted for thus. The 
Annamese, who became subject to China as 
long ago as the year 221 B. O. under the Emperor 
Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
-Cambodians, whose empire extended in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, prior to their 
conquest by the Siamese (1351-1874 A. D.), as far 
as the shores of the Gulf of Martaban. Traces 
of their influence and civilization are still to be 
found in the painting, sculpture and architecture 
of Burma. 


To convert the present Sakkaréj into years 
A.D, it is simply necessary to add 638; thus 
1255 -+- 638 = 1893. The year 1893 A. D, == the 
year 1255 B E. (Burmese Era). According to 
the Burmans the number 1255 is arrived at 
thus :— 

1255 years Sakkar4j. 
560 years Dédérasa. 
622 years A. B. 





2437 the present year A. B. 
Subtract 1893 (years A. D ) from 2437 (years A. B.), 
and 544 B. C. is arrived at as the commencement 
of the Era of Religion. : 


It will, however, be perceived that there 
is nothing Indian about the Sakkaraj of the 
modern Burmese, except its name and the 
traditions connected with it. 


(10) Anuruddha or Andrat‘azd. 
Anuruddha and its Burmanized forms, And- 
rat‘é and Andrat‘azd, are the names of the 
hero-king who reigned at Pagan about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. D. 


His conquest of Thatén in 1057 A. D., is 
thus described by Phayre, History of Burma, 
page 37:— The king now desired to possess the 
Buddhist Scriptures, the Tripitaka. He knew that 
those precious volumes existed at Thahtun 
(Thatén). He sent an ambassador of high rank 
to Manuha, the kg of that city, to ask for a 
copy of the holy books. The king answered 
haughtily that he would give nothing. Anoa- 
rahté (Andrat‘é), with a sudden fierceness, alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit of the religion which 
he had embraced, determined to punish what he 
meeded an affront. He collected a large army 
and went down the Iréwadi. The king of Thah- 
tun had no means of meeting the invader in the 
field, but the city was well defended bya wall. 
After along siege the citizens were reduced by 
famine and the city was surrendered. King 
Manuh&, his wives and children, were carried 
away captive to Pugin. The city was utterly 
destroyed. Nobles and artificers, holy relics and 
sacred books, golden images and treasures of all 
kinds were carried off; and from that time the 
country of Pegu became for more than two 
centuries subject to Burma. As a fit sequence 
to such a warthe unhappy Manuha, his whole 
family, and the high-born captives were thrust 
down to the lowest depth of woe by being made 
pagoda slaves.” 


During the three centuries® that preceded the 
accession of Andrat‘é, Buddhism was expelled 


6 [But see ante, Vol. XXII. p. 358 ff., as to the travels of Dipankara in Lower Burma in the tenth century 


A, D.— Ev.] 
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from India, and its votaries found a refuge in the 
neighbouring countries, namely, Tibet, China, the 
Malay Archipelago, Indo-China, and Ceylon. 
T> this fact may, perhaps, be attributed the 
religions and architectural activity manifested 
at Pagan at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and the preparedness of the Burmans to assimi- 
late the civilization of the Talaings transplanted 
through Anérat’aé’s conquest. 


However, it has hitherto been the fashion’ 
to represent Anorat‘& as the leader of a 
barbarian horde, who swept down upon Thatén, 
and from thence carried away captive its king, 
Manuh&, together with “five elephant-loads of 
Buddhist Scriptures and five hundred Buddhist 
priests; °’ and that it was during his reign that 
the Burmans received their religion, letters, and 
other: elements of civilization from the Talaings. 
Such statements do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the evidence afforded by the 
following considerations relating to this 
period :— 


a) The tract of country extending from 
Toungoo to Mandalay was colonised under feudal 
tenure in order to prevent the recurrence of the 
constant raids from the neighbouring Shan hills; 
and, with a view to attract population, the mriga- 
tion-works, which have been a source of wealth 
and prosperity to later generations, were con- 
structed. A similar cordon of towns.and villages 
was also formed on the Northern frontier to 
safeguard against aggressions from the Shan 
Kingdom of Pong. Coupled with these facts was 
that of the subjection of the Talaings to Burmese 
rule for over two centuries. These circumstances 
appear to indicate that the Burmans of that 
period were possessed of the elements of civiliza- 
tion and were acquainted with statesmanship, the 
methods of good government, and the arts of 
settled life, 


(6) A debased form of Buddhism, which 
was probably introduced from Northern 
India, existed at Pagan. Its teachers, called 
Aris, were not strict observers of their vow of 
celibacy; and it is expressly recorded in Native 
histories that they had written records of their 
doctrines, the basis of which was that sin could 
be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns. 


7 Compare Forchhammer’s Jardine Prize Essay, p. 4:— 
*° We shall in vain explore the reputed sites of ancient 
Burmese capitals for any architectural remains, antedat- 
ing the rise of Anawrahta, which can be traced to Bur- 


mans. The conquest of Anawrahta inangurated the |, 


career of the Mranmas or Burmans as 2 historical nation. 
** Nor did they, prior to this event, possess an alpha. 
bet, much less a literature. Their most ancient inscrip- 
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The sacred language of Buddhism at the 
time of its introduction was Sanskrit, and 
not Pali. This is abundantly clear from the 
terra-cotta tablets bearing Sanskrit legends found 
at Tagaung, Pagan, and Prome, from the prefer- 
ence shewn for the Sanskritic form of certain 
words, as noticed by Fausbéll and Trenckner, in 
the Buddhistic books of Burma, and from the 
existence in the Burmese language of words 
importing terms in religion, mythology, science, 
and social life, which are derived directly from 
Sanskrit.® 


(c) It is expressly recorded in the Mahdyd- 
gawin that Anodrat‘é and Manuha had inscriptions 
erected at the pagodas built by them, and that 
the Buddhist scriptures, which were in the Mun 
or Talainge character, were, by Andvrat‘i’s com- 
mand, transcribed in the Burmese character at 
Pagin. Inscriptions of the llth and 12th 
centuries have been found:at Pagan, whose 
palwographical development is clearly trace- 
able to the Indo-Pali alphabet of Kenishka 
(vide Cunningham’s Oorpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Plate XXVII.), and not to the South- 
Indian alphabet of the Eastern Chaélukya dynasty 
of Kalinga (vide Burnell’s Hlements of South- 
Indian Paleography, Plate IV.) from which the 
Talaing alphabet was undoubtedly derived. 


(a) The Shwézigén and several other pagodas 
were built by Andrat‘é, who enshrined in them 
the relics obtained by demolishing certain reli- 
gious edifices in Arakan, Prome, and Hanbawadi. 
The sudden ontburst of architectural energy, 
which followed Andrat‘é’s conquest of Thatén, and 
which covered the Upper Valley of the Irawad 
with pagodas and other religious buildings, could 
not have been possible unless the Burmans of that 
period had reached a certain stage in the scale of 
civilization. 


It is to be hoped that further researches, both 
historical and antiquarian, will bring to light the 
social, intellectual, moral, and religious condition 
of the Burmans on the eve of their conquest of 
Thatén in the llth century. For the present, 
however, the available materials are either scanty 
or unreliable. 


According to the Kalyani Inscriptions, the 
period extending from the establishment of 


tions are not older than six centuries and display the art 
of writmg in its infancy.” [This last statement is at 
any rate wrong. Vide anie, p. 167, footnote 7 : Cunning- 
ham’s Mahabodhi, p. 75. — Ep.] 

8 See the discussion on Sanskrit words in the Burmese 
Language ending with Mr. Houghton’s “ Rejoinder,’’ 
ante, p. 165. Pace Mr. Houghton, I still hold to my 
original opinion. 
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Buddhism to the reign of Manuhdi, — a period 
extending over thirteen centuries, —~ ‘‘the power 
of Rémanfadésa declined, because civil dissen- 
sions arose and the extensive country was broken 
up into separate principalities, because the people 
suffered from famine and pestilence, and because, 
to the detriment of the propagation of the excel- 
lent religion, the country was conquered by the 
armies of the seven kings.” 

This very rapid résumé, amounting practically 
to silence, is thus explained by Forchhammer, Jar- 
dine Prize Hssay, page 25 f.:—‘‘ From the 6th to 
the llth centuries the political history of the 
Talaings is a blank.® During this period the 
ancient kingdom of Khmér or Camboja attained 
to its fullest power; it extended from the Gulf 
of Martaban to Tonquin. The kings, who ruled 
over Khmér from the year 548 A. D. to the Lith 
century, favoured Brahmanism to the almost 
total exclusion and suppression of Buddhism. 
The splendid ruins of Khmér date from this 
period; the temples are dedicated to Siva and 
Vishnu; the inscriptions are written in Sanskrit- 
Camboja is the ‘great kingdom of Zabej’ of 
Arabian geographers, which, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, extended also over the groups of 
islands south and west of Malacca, including 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra; Kala (Golanagara), 
north of Thatéin, was then an important sea 
harbour, and according to Abuzaid and Kazwini, 
an Indian town, subject at that time (9th 
century) to the king of Oamboja. The country 
of the Talaings was then, no doubt, also a depend- 
ency of the same kingdom, and the silence of 
their records during that period is fully explained 
thereby. They mention, however, the struggle 
for ascendancy between Brahmanism and Bud. 
dhism; the latter prevailed, chiefly because the 
maritime provinces of Burma became a place of 
refuge to .a great number of Buddhist fugitives 
from India.” 

In this connexion it may be noted that, in 
order to comprehend accurately the history of 
Burma, the history of Indo-China should be 
studied as a whole. 


(11) Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabahuraja. 

These inscriptions are so full of dates relating 
to the doings of the Talaing emissaries to the Court 
of the Sinhalese kings that they should go far 
towards establishing the still doubtful ¢hronology 
of the line. 





® [Chiefly, I think, for the same reason that the history 
of the same centuries was blank for so long in India, — 
wiz., the very numerous Talaing inscriptions have not 
yet been deciphered and read. ~~ Ep. ] 

10 [Mr. Bell, Arch. Survey of Ceylon, Report on the 


Parakkamabahu is placed usually in 1153-1186 
A D. See App. XI. p. xvi. to Turnow’s 
Mahdwanso: and Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. 1. 
p- 407.2° 

(12) Narapatijayasira or Narapatisiba. 

King Narapatijayasira, or NarapatisibdQ, wag 
the seventh king of Pagan after Andrat‘é and 
reigned for thirty-seven years, from 1174 to 1211 
A. D. He built the Gdddpalin and Chilémani 
Pagodus at Pagan, besides many other religious 
edifices in various parts of his kingdom. His 
reign is also memorable in the annals of Burma 
because of the communications with Ceylon. 
His own preceptor, Uttarijivamahathéra, visited 
that island, where one of the preceptor’s disciples, 
OChapata, a native of Bassein, received wpasam- 
padd ordination and remained for ten years. 
Chapata returned to Pagan, accompanied by 
four other mahdthéras, namely,— 

(1) Sivali, of Tamalitthi, 4. e, Tamldk ; 

(2) Tamalinda, son of the king of Kambdja 
which may perhaps, in this instance, 
be identified with one of the Shin 
States ; 

(8) Ananda, a native of Kifichipura, which 
is probably the well known Kaficht- 
pura, or Conjeveram ; 

(4) Réhula, of Lank&dtpa, ¢. ¢., Ceylon. 


The advent of these priests, and their subse- 
quent disagreements among themselves, heralded 
the existence of religious schisms in Burma. 


The apostolical succession of Uttarijivamaha, 
théra, mentioned ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17, is 
interesting, as it bears testimony to the early 
intercourse between Thatén and Magadha and to 
the fact that the Talaing priests of those days were 
renowned for their piety and learning. 


It may be noted by the way that Kappuagana- 
gara is locally identified with Kabaing, a small 
village a few miles to the south-west of Rangoon, 
and that Sudhammanagara is a classical name of 
Thatén. 

The reign of Narapatistbf is also memorable in 
Burmese history, for the high culture of the 
Burmese poetry of the period, and four, in Burma, 
immortal verses are attributed to Anantasdriya 


on, the eve of his execution in this reign: — vide 
Mahdydsdiwinddsgyt, Vol. I: page 357, 


Taw Srin-Ko. 


a a ee 
Kégatla District, 1892, p. vii. wishes to put forward 
the date of Parakkamab&hu (Parékrama Bahu) to 1164 
A.D. He suggests various other alterations in dates, 
and tells me that the Kalyant Inscriptions have sup- 
ported his views. — Ep.] 
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THE HEMP PLANT IN SANSKRIT AND HINDI 
LITERATURE. 

A search through all the Sanskrit and Hindi 
books accessible to me, has resulted in the follow- 
ing notes on the references to the hemp plant 
occurring in the literatures of those languages. 


The hemp plant is met with in Safskrit and 
Hindt literature under various names. The 
principal are—(1) Bhahga. (2) Indr&sana. 
(3) Vijaya or Jay&. The earliest mention of the 
word garvija, which I have noted, is dated about 
the year 1800 A. D. 

Whenever the word vijayd is used, it is doubt- 
ful whether the hemp plant is meant or the yellow 
myrobolan, as the word means both. The name 
bhanga occursin the Atharvavéda, say, B. O. 1400. 
The hemp plant is there mentioned simply as a 
sacred grass. Panini who flourished, say, B OC. 300, 
mentions the pollen of the hemp flower (bhangd). 
In the commencement of the sixth century A. D. 
we find the first mention of vijayd which I have 

noted. Itis a sacred grass, and probably means, 
in this instance, the hemp plant. The first 
mention of bhanga as a medicine, which I have 
noted, isin the work of Suégruta, before the eighth 
century A. D., where it is called an antiphleg- 
matic. During the next four centuries bhangd 
(feminine) frequently occurs, in native Sanskrit 
dictionaries, in the sense of hemp plant. In the 
tenth century the intoxicating nature of bhang 
seems to have been known: and the name Indra- 
sana, Indra’s food, first appears, so far as I 
know, in literature. Its intoxicating power was 
certainly known.in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In a play written in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it is mentioned as being 
consumed by jégts (Saiva mendicants). It is there 
named “ Indra’s food.” In later medical works 
it is frequently mentioned under yarious names. 
Below will be found a more detailed account of 
the passages, in which I have noted the use of 
the Indian hemp. I may add that I have not 
traced in literature any difference between the 
uses of the word gazijd and of the word bhanga, 
though modern kavirdjas tell me that they are 
distinct plants. 

In the Atharvavéda (cir, 1400 B. C.) the 
bhang plantis mentioned (11, 6, 15) once:—* We 
tell of the five kingdoms of herbs headed by Sima ; 
may it, and kuga grass, and bhanga and barley, 
and the herb saha, release us from anxiety.” 
Here reference is evidently made to the offering 
of these herbs in oblations. 

The grammarian Panini (cir. B. C. 800) men- 
tions (5, 2, 29) bhat.gdkata, the pollen of the hemp 





1 Cir. A. D. 500. 2 Tenth or eleventh century. 


flower, as one of his examples. The fact that 
the pollen of this special flower was quoted is 
worth noting. 


Varaéhamihira (A. D. 504), in his Brihat. 
samhitd (XLVIIT. 39), mentions vijayd as uged 
with other grasses, in the rites of the Pushya 
bathing festival. Vijayd in this passage certainly 
means some plant or other. The word may mean 
either the Indian hemp plant, or be a synonym 
of harttakt (the yellow myrobolan) Dr Heernle 
informs me that in the oldest medical works the 
word is explained by commentators in the latter 
sense It is doubtful, however, what meaning 
we are to adopt, and the word may mean the 
hemp-plant bhanga. In the passage from the 
Atharvavéda already quoted, amongst the five 
plants specially honoured as oblations, bhanga is 
closely connected with the herb saha. So also, 
in the Brihatsamhitd, vigayd is mentioned as one 
of a long list of plants to be used in the offer. 
ing, and the very next plant mentioned is sahd, 
which is apparently the same as saha. This 
would encourge the theory that the vijay of the 
Brihatsamhitd was more probably the same as 
the bhanga of the Atharvavéda. 


In Susruta who flourished before the eighth 
century (Ut. XI. 3), bhatga is recommended 
together with a number of other drugs as an 
antiphlegmatic. Vijayd is mentioned in the 
same work as a remedy for catarrh accompanied 
by diarrhea (Ut. XXIV. 20) and (Vu. 39, p. 415, 
20) as an ingredient in a prescription for fever 
arising from an excess of bile and phlegm. In 
these two passages, however, vijayd is probably 
an equivalent of harttaki, the yellow myrobolan, 
and does not mean hemp. 


In the various késhas or dictionaries, bhangd 
is frequently mentioned as meaning the hemp 
plant. Thus, — (1) Amarakésha,' z,9,20 ; (2) Trikdn- 
dasésha,? 3, 864; (8) Hémachandra’s Anékdrtha- 
késha,® 2, 37; (4) Hémachandra’s Abhidhinachin- 
témant, 1179. The Sérasundart (date not known 
to me), a commentary on the Amarakésha 
mentioned above, by Mathurééa, and quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, mentions that the seed 
of the bhangd plant is the size of that of millet 
(kaldya). 


Chakrap4anidatta is said to have flourished 
under Nayapala, a prince who reigned in the 
eleventh century A D. In his Sabdachandrikd, 
a medical vocabulary, he gives the following 
Sanskrit names for bhang:—(1) Vijayd (victori- 
ous), (2) Lrailékyavijayd (victorious in the three 
worlds, (8) Bhangd, (4) Indrdéana (Indra’s food), 





3 Twelfth century. 
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(5) Jayd (victorious). These names seem to shew 
that its use as an intoxicant was then known. 


The Rdjanighuniu of Narahari Pandita (A.D. 
1300) adds the following names to those given by 
Chakrapanidatta in the Sabdachandrikd above 
mentioned :— (6) Virapatira (hero-leaved or the 
leaf of heroes), (7) Guiijd, (8) Chapala (the light- 
hearted), (9) Ajayd (the unconquered), (10) 
Anandd (the joyful), (11) Harehiné (the rejoic- 
er) He adds that the plant possesses the follow- 
ing qualities :— (1) katutva (acridity); (2) kushd- 
yalua (astringency); (3) ushnatva (heat); (4) 
tiktatva (pungency); (5) vdéakaphdpahatva (re- 
moving wind and phlegm); (6) samgrihitva 
(astringency) ; (7) vdkpradatva (speech-giving) ; 
(8) balyatva (strength-giving); (9) médhdkiritva 
(inspiring of mental power); (10) éréshthadépa- 
natva (the property of a most excellent excitant). 

The Stirigadharasaihitd, a» medical work by 
Sarngadhara, the date of which is unknown, 
but which must have been compiled during the 
Muhammadan period of Indian [Tistory (say A.D. 
1500), specially mentions (1, 4, 19),* bhaiga as an 
excitant (vyavdyin). In the same passage it 
mentions opium. 


The Dhoartasamagama, or “ Rogues’ Con- 
gress,” is the name of an amusing, if coarsely 
written, farce of about the year 1500 A. D., the 
author of which was one Jydtirigsa. Inthe second 
act two Saiva mendicants come before an unjust 
judge, and demand a decision on a quarrel which 
they have about a nymph of the bdadr The 
judge demands payment of a deposit before he 
will give any opinion. One of the litigants says -— 
“ Here is my gafija bag; let it be accepted as a 
deposit.” The judge (taking if pompously, and 
then smelling it greedily) says:—‘ Let metry 
what it is like (takes a pinch). Ab! I have just 
now got by the merest chance somo gaia which 
is soporific and corrects derangements of the 
humours, which produces a healthy appetite, 
sharpens the wits, and acts as an aphrodisiac.” 
The word used for gafija in the above is Indrd- 
Suna (Indra’s food). 


‘ The Bhdvaprakdéa, another medical work 
written by Bhavadévamisra (cir. A. D. 1600)% 
has as follows :-— 


Bhangd gaya mdiuldnt 
midini viyayd jayd | 

Bhangd kaphaharé tiktd 
grdhint pdchant laghuh \ 

Likshnd-’shné pitiald miha- 
mada-vag-vahni-vardhint II 








. * T quote the MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Benyal. 
§ According to Dutt “‘ not before 1535 A. D.” 
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“ Bhanga is also called gavjd, mituldnt, mddiné 
(the intoxicating), vijayd (the victorious) and 
jayd (the victorious). It is antiphlegmatic, pun- 
gent, astringent, digestive, easy of digestion, 
acid, bile-affecting, and increases infatuation. 
intoxication, the power of the voice, and the 
digestive faculty.” 

The Rijavallabha, a Materia Medica by Wara- 
yanadasa-kaviraja, the date of which I do not 
know, but which is quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, and is believed to be ancient (P 17th cen- 
tury), has the following :— 


Sukrd-sanar tu tkshnd-’shnaria 
moha-krit kushtha-ndéanum | 

Bala-midhd-‘gni-krit sléshma- 
ddsha-hidri rasdyanam Ul 

Jiétd mandara-manthand jala-nidhau 
piyiisha-rapd purd|\ > 

Triildkyéd vijuya-pradé *tt vijuyd 
érd-dévardja priyd VW 

Léhvind hitau-kimyayd kshiti-tald 
prapté naruih kdmadd i 

Survd-"tanka-viniga-harshajanant 
yaih sévitd sarvadd tt 

‘““Indra’s food (4, ¢., ganja) is acid, produces 
infatuation, and destroys leprosy. It creates vital 
energy, the mental powers and internal heat, 
corrects irregularities of the phlegmatic humour, 
and is an elicir vite. It was originally produced, 
hke nectar, from the ocean by the churning 
with Mount Mandara,® and inasmuch as it gives 
victory in the three worlds, it, the delight of the 
king of the gods, is called viyuyd, the victorious 
This desire-fulfilling drug was obtamed by men 
on the earth, through desire for the welfare of 
all people. To those who rogularly use it, it 
begets joy and destroys every anxiety.” 

The Rasapradipa, a work the dute of which 
is unknown to me, and which is quoted in the 
Subdakalpadruma, mentions jayé as a remedy 
for indigestion .— 


Kshdratrayass sitagandhau 
panchakdlam tdamk subham | 
Sarvaés tulyd jayd bhrishhi 
tad-ardhd sigrujd jatd \l 
“Natron saltpetre and borax, mercury and 
stlphur, and the prosperous five spices (long 
pepper, its root, piper chaba, anvthor pepper, and 
dry ginger). To these add an equal amount of 
parched jayd and half of that amount of horse- 
radish (méringa) and jutd.’? It is not certain 
whether jaydé here means bhang or haritakt (yel. 
low myrobolan). The word has both significa- 











§ Noctar was produced in this fashion 
7 The name of several plants ; [ do not know which ia 
meant hers. 
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tions. The latter, perhaps, suits the formula 
best. 


In the Rasaratna-samuchchaya, a work writ- 
ien in the south of India, jayd is classified as a 
semi-poison,— 


Ldngalé vishamushtis cha 
karaviré jaya tathd | 

Tilakah kanaké ’rkaé cha 
vargs hy upavishdimakah \\ 


“ Ldigalt Vanguiera spinosa, the root of the 
Fragrant Oleander, jayd, Symplocos racemosa, 
kanaka® and dk (a kind of Huphorbia), are semi- 
poisonous.” 


Bhang is frequently mentioned by vernacular 
poets. The oldest instance with which I am 
acquainted is the well-known hymn by Vidyapati 
Thakur (1400 A.D.) in which he calls Siva 
‘‘ Digambara bhanga’’ in reference to his habit of 
consuming that drug, According ta an old 
Hindi poem, on which I cannot now lay my hands, 
Siva himself brought down the bhatig plant from 
the Himalayas and gave itto mankind. Jégis 
are well-known consumers of bhaiig and gdiija and 
they are worshippers of Siva. 


In folk-songs, ganjé ov bhajg (with or without 


opium) is the invariable drink of heroes before 
performing any great feat At the village of 
Baurt in Gayé there is a huge hollow stone, which 
is said to be the bowl in which the famous hero 
Lorik mixed his gafijd. Lorik was a very valiant 
general and is the hero of numerous folk-songs. 
The epic poem of Alh& and Radal, of uncertain 
date, but undoubtedly based on very old materials 
(the heroes lived in the twelfth century A.D). 
contains numerous references to gaiijd as a drink 
of warriors. For instance, the commencement 
of the canto dealing with Alhi’s marriage de- 
scribes the pestle and mortar with which the 
gaijd was prepared, the amount of intoxicating 
drink prepared from it (it is called sabst) and the 
amount of opium (an absurdly exaggerated 
quantity) given to each warrior in his court. 


That the consumption of bhang is notconsidered 
disreputable among Rajputs may be gathered 
from the fact that A jabés, who was court poet ta 
the well-known Mahéfiaja Bishwanith Singh of 
Riwé, wrote a poem praising dhang and comparing 
siddhi(a preparation of the drug) to the “ success ” 
which attends the woirhiyyer of “Hari” Here 
there is an elaborate series of guns. The word 


siddfi means literally “‘ specess,” and hari meas 
not only the god Hari, but also bhatig,?° 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


DEMONOLATRY AMONG THE KACHINS, 


The following characteristic and instructive 
note is taken from the diary of a native township 
officer of the Bhamo Distriqt, kindly forwarded 
ta me by Mr Thirkell White, CLE, Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Division, Upper Burma. 


Maung P‘6 Tun, Myé,pigyi (village headman) 
utates :-—"‘ One day, east of Manya, in the valley of 
the Nanhf Chaung (River), near the source of 
the river and situated in the jungle, there is a 
place known as the Nag&-yék (Snake-image). 
There is a painted dragon there oyrled round a 
rock, the head being formed out of a slab thereof, 
It is not known whether the dragon-image got 
there of itself or how, and there is no insoription 
of any sort. I visited it five days ago (OQotober 
1893) when at KyQ Saing, whence the image is 
situated about half aday’s journey to the eastwards, 
and off the main road. There is a narrow path 
leading to it, and the Kachins go near it to fish. 
The rock stands out from the hed of the Nanhq 





* The names of several plants, —Jusswea repens, 
Hemionitis cordsfolia, Rubia munjista, Hedysarum lago- 
podioides. 

Said by a kavirdja to mean dhattrd, 


Chaung. I cannot say that the dragon is man’s 
handy-work. I should doubt it, as no one could 
paint a dragon in such a position. 


Also on the road back to Many from Kya 
Saing there ia a pagoda called Kaingbényan. 
This has a curious rock at its base, and the 
Kachins say that in Tabaung-labyt and lézan! it 
bears two kinds of flawers, green and red !” 

R. C. TEMPLE, 


PS 


A BURMESE LOVE-SONG. 


The following is a love-song popular in Burma. 
and much admired for its depth of meaning, 
which, however, is quite lost in any rendering that 
might be made of it. It details the love of Mé 
K‘in for her absent Maung Pé, whom she suspects 
of enjoying himself with another damsel, after the 
fashion of Burmese youth. 


P‘b-ma-sing chiéng-‘lwd ‘lit-pd Wo ! 
Ching, Mo nga Keto ku, wet 


16 [The above very valuable notes formed part of Dr. 
Grierson’s evidence before the Hemp-drugs Commission, 
1898-4, — Ep. ] 

2 (I. ¢., fall and new moon of Phaélguna. — Ep.) 
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Bian Lapit pya-du le hmd 
Shu-bé-de ma wwé. 

5 Pi-ya-BG2 yadet id nga; 
Ta yet we ch‘ds bit, Maung, 
Hé ta-mybo td-nt hmd 
Yd yt ngé pyd-bé, ! 
Nd-iit-dd pd .twé 16,, 

10 Swé ta-mé, bakin! 
Han-myé hmd san né ting-‘nain-b‘é, ! 
Pyan-wé, k'wing k‘o-bd pyan-jin! 
Naung kun ‘md sabé-byin hmd 
Mé Kin-3t sék ‘nin, ! 

15 S@ chék 16, ma pyé-bd-‘naing 

We bé, ye aing! 

Shwé myet,-yi aing-tia-aing nge. 

Naing, -ta-naing tins-bd-yu-Bé ! 

Lost am I as if I had lost my blanket! 


That is my condition now! 
On my bed of sandal- wood 


ge 
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Lying I cannot sleep. 
5 Miserable and wretched am I; 

Worried every day, Maung Pé! 
In that new land 
Happy art thou in thy wandering! 
Thou hast taken to thyself a new match, 

10 O my dear Lord! 
Miserable I cannot remain in the land of 


Han. 

Come back; I call thee! Thou shouldst come 
back! 

Thinking only of thy absence on her bed of 
jasmine, 


Mé Kin ceases not to weep ! 
15 As a whirlpool ceases not to run 
Her tears fall! 
So great (is my sorrow) that my tears run into 
a Jake. 
(On thy return only) I feel I could restrain 
my weeping. 





BOOK-NOTICEH, 


COL. JACOB’S VEDANTASARA.! 


Colonel Jacob’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for the scholarly performance of the task which he 
has imposed upon himself. The work consists of 
the carefully edited text of Sadinanda’s Védduia- 
sdra, with Nrisinha-sarasvati’s commentary 
printed at the foot of each page (pp. 1-72), followed 
by R&matirtha’s workmanlike (though here and 
there prolix) commentary (pp. 73-165). Then we 
have Ool Jacob's notes (pp. 167-199), and the book 
ends with four Appendixes, viz., (1) Index to 
Quotations, (2) Index to Important Words and 
Phrases, (3) List of Works cited in Text and 
Commentaries, (4) Addenda and Oorrigenda 
(pp. 203-215). 


Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the text of the 
Véeddntusdra has long heen out of print. The 





text itself was printed in Béhtlingk’s Sasskrié 
Ohrestomathy published in 1877, and incorrect 
editions of the commentaries have appeared at 
various times in India, but this is the first 
attempt to publish a critical edition of the text 
and commentaries combined. 


A special feature of the volume is the care with 
which citations from older works are indicated 
and their sources identified. The two Indexes 
are also worthy of notice and furnish a most con- 
venient and much wanted aid to students of 
Indian Philosophy. The author’s notes are 
of great value, more particularly to Sanskrit 
scholars beginning the study of the Védanta 
system. Indeed a better introduction than this 
complete, well-edited, clearly printed handbook 
cannot well be conceived, G. A. G. 


Cea eal 


OBITUARY, 


PROF, W. DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Another of the links which connect the Sanskrit 
scholarship of the present day with a former gene- 
ration has snapped. Forty years ago, Prof. 
Whitney was one of the assistants who worked 
with Béhtlingk and Roth in the preparation of 
the great Si. Petersburg Dictionary, and to-day 
his views on Sanskrit Grammarare known as being 
more advanced than those of the younger scholars 


1 Hanpawadi = here Rangoon. 
1 The Védantasfira of Sadinanda with the commen- 
taries of Nrisithha-sarasvati and Ramatirtha, edited with 





of the ninth decade of the century. ne has 
been Hibernior Hibernis ipsis, 


The sad intelligence of his death reached us 
almost simultaneously with a printed copy of his 
latest essay, on the Véda in P&nini. He died 
sword in hand, as all true scholars would die, 
fighting with unabated vigour in the battle of the 
moderns against the ancients. This is not a 
fitting occasion for me to discuss the arguments 


notes and. indices by Col. G. A. Jaaob, Bombay Staff 
Corps, Fellow of the Bombay University. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sgar Press, 8yo, Price Re. 1-8, 
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in his latest work. I must confess to belongmg 
to the opposite camp, but that fact need not pre- 
vent a humble opponent from casting one more 
wreath on the tomb of one of the greatest Sanskrit 
scholars whom the Western world has known. 


William Dwight Whitney was born at Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts, on the 9th of February 
1827. He studied at Willams College, where he 
took his degree in 1845. He then spent three 
years as a clerk in a bank, which uncongenial 
occupation he gave wp in 1849 to serve as assist- 
ant in the United States Geological Survey. In 
the autumn of the same year he went to 
Yale, where he continued the study of Sanskrit 
which he hud commenced in 1848. In 1850, he 
visited Germany, where he spent some years 
in Berlin and ‘Labingen at the feet of Profs. 
Weber and Roth It was at the latter place 
that he laid the foundations of that reputation 
for industry and accuracy which ever subsequent- 
ly distinguished him. He returned to America 
in 1853, amd in 1854 became Professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale, a post which he held during the 
remainder of his life. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment he published the first volume (containing 
the text} of his well known edition of the Atharva 
Véda. the second volume of which, comprising 
translation and notes, he had nearly completed at 
the time of his death forty years after the publica- 
tion of the first. The appearance of this first 
voluine fixed the course of Saaskrit scholarship in 
America. Under Whitney’s tuition, and encour- 
aged by the example of his unflagging industry, 
a school of Vedic students rapidly sprung up 
round his chair, from» which have issued many 
valuable works, bearing the double impress of 
German solidity and care for minutis, coupled 
with American originality and grasp of general 
principles. Whitney himself directed his re- 
searches to the Atharva Véda and in due course 
scholars hailed with admiration and gratitude his 
Atharva Véda Prdtisdkhya (1362), and, in 1881, 
his Indew Verborum of the Atharva Véda. In 
the interval, he had also issued an edition of the 
Taittirtya Prdatisdékhya in 1871. 


In 1879 Prof. Whitney broke new ground 
by, the publication of his Sasskrit Grammar, in 
which he definitely took his stand, not on the 
grammar as handed down by Pénini and his 
successors, but on the grammar as revealed by 
Sanskrit Literature itself. Few works have pro- 
voked so much controversy as this revolutionary 
challenge of the Yale Professor. Sanskrit scholars 
soon became divided into three camps: the extreme 
Péuineans, according to whom, whatever the old 
graiumarian said was true, and whatever he had 


not said was “not” grammatical “ knowledge, ” 
the extreme Whitneyites who denied that gium- 
matical salvation could be fonnd im the Gospel ot 
Pani, and that the actnal usage of Sanskrit 
literature was the only possible guide; and the 
Moderates, who while not binding themselves to 
everything that P&,ini laid down, believed that 
he knew more about the Sanskrit of his timethan 
the most learned Huropeans of the nineteenth 
century, and that till every Sanshrit text in exist. 
ence had been published and analysed, it would 
be impossible to ascertain what the actual urupe 
of the literary language was Whitney’s Gramuar 
was thus only a grammar of the Sanskrit Litera. 
ture to which Whitney had access, and nothing 
bears stronger testimony alike to the depth and 
to the wide extent of his learning, than the 
admirable practical completeness of this work as 
a whole. 


Besides the above greater works Whitney had 
time to write several minor essays. These were 
subsequently collected and published in his 
Language and the Study of Language {1&67) 
and Oriental and Linguistic Studies (1878-74). 
Like everything else that he did, these shew the 
same impress of perspicuity and mastery of 
details. He followed his own line, and not 
seldom was engaged in controversy, which thongh 
sometimes conducted with acrimony, was always 
noteworthy for fairness and a love of truth. 


In subjects outside the range of Oriental 
scholarship, he is best known as the author of 
Essentials of English Grammar, and as Hditor- 
in-chief of the Century Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


Yor the past eight or ntne years Prof. Whitney 
had been suffering from a serious disorder of the 
heart. His disease did not interrupt his life 
work, and he laboured to the end, which came at 
New Haven on the 7th of June, 1894. 


During his busy life he received many honours 
He was Honorary Member of all the great 
Oriental Societies, and was a member or corre- 
spondent of the Academies of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome (the Lincei), and of the Institut 
of France. He was also a Foreign Knight of the 
Prussian Order “ pour le mérite’ for Science and 
A1ts, filling the vacancy eaused by the death of 


“Thomas Carlyle. Many Universities eonferred 


honorary degrees on him, and these only served 
as illustrations of the universal respect and affeo- 
tion in which this scholar, as simple-minded as 
he was distmguished, was held by the members 
of the great brotherhood of Oriental scholarship. 


G. A. G. 
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EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A, GRIERSON, Pa.D., C.LE. 
(Continued from ». 288.) 


ATHA ARTHALANKARA-NAMA CHATURTHAH PRAKASAH i 


LECTURE IV. 


Ornaments of Sense. 

[Rhetorical ornaments are divided into two classes, arthdlankdra, or Ornaments of Sense, 
and éabddlankdra, or Verbal Ornaments, 

Some ornaments partake of the nature of both classes, and are arranged under one or the 
other according to the predilection of the author who treats of the subject. For instance, the 
Sdhitya-darpana (v. 641) treats vakrdkti, or Crooked Speech, as a Verbal Ornament, but the 
Bhéshé-bhiishana (v. 189) treats it as an Ornament of Sense. 

Verbal Ornaments are those, such as Alliteration or Rhyme, which depend on the 
external form of words. Ornaments of Sense, such as the Simile, the Metaphor, or the 
Poetical Fancy, are those which essentially depend on the meaning of words, and not necessarily 
on their external form. The principal of these are founded on similitude, and hence the 
Bhashd-bhishana, like other works on rhetoric, commences this lecture by describing the Upamd 
or Simile, which is the foundation of all such ornaments. ] 


Text. 
Upaméalankara. 


Upaméya ’ru upamana jaha’ vichaka dharma so chdrt | 
Pirana upaméa, hing taha- luptépama vichiri 1 44 


Ihi vidhi saba samaté milat 
Nak saw wivala tiya-vadana 
Vachaka dharma ’ru varananiya 


upama séé jdnt | 
pallava sé mridu pdni i) 45 tt 
hat chauthau upamana | 


luptépams pramana lt 46 Il 
kanaka-lata tiya léksha | 
kdrana-mirati pékht \\ 47 tt 


Translation. 


The Simile. 

[Ct. Sdhitya-darpana, 647 and ff. ‘A resemblance between two things, expressed by a 
single sentence, and unaccompanied by a contrast or difference, is termed a simile.’ 

A simile (wpamd) consists of four component parts, viz. : — 

(1) The Subject compared, upaméya [or, varnaniya]. 

(2) The Object with which Comparison is made, upaména. 
' (8) The Word implying Comparison [aupamyavdchin, or] vdchaka (such as ‘as,’ ‘like’). 

(4) The Common Attribute [sémdnya dharnia, or] dharma. 

A Simile is Complete (pirnépamd) when it has all its component parts. It is to be con. 
sidered as Incomplete (Juptépamd) when (one or more) are wanting. . 

[Some copies omit the above verse. It is possibly not original as its contents are repeated 
lower down. | 

In this way when you find all (four component parts) together, know it to be a (Complete) 
Simile, as for example: — ; 

‘The lady’s face is bright as the moon, her hands are tender as a young branch,’ 


(Here the subjects compared are, respectively, the lady’s face, and her hands; the objects 
with which they are compared are, respectively, the moon, and a young branch; the word 


Eka binu, dvat binu, tint binu 
Bijuri st pankaja-mulchi 
Vantta rasa-sringdra ké 
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implying comparison is in each case ‘as’ (sau, sé); and the common attributes are, respectively, 
brightness and tenderness. | 
When one, two, or three of the four (viz., the word implying comparison, the common 
attribute, the subject compared, and the object with which it is compared) is or are wanting, 
it is an instance of the Incomplete Simile, as for example; 
(a) ‘The lotus-faced lady is [slender] as a flash of lightning.’ 
{Here the Common Attribute, slenderness, is wanting. | 
(b) ‘Behold, the lady is [fair] [as] a golden jasmine.’ 
[Here the Common Attribute, and the Word implying Comparison are both wanting.] 
(c) ‘Lo, the Lady (is) [fair] [as] [love itself], (for she) is the causal image of the erotic 
sentiment.’ 
[Here the Common Attribute, the Word implying Comparison, and the Object with which 
the lady is compared, are all three wanting. | 
[A work called the Luptépamdvildsa by Kavi Hirichand Kanhji (date unknown to me) 
gives the following poem, containing examples of the fifteen possible kinds of a simile :— 
(1) Piurnéipamé, The Complete Simile. 
Gaja ki gatt st gati manda lasé, ‘Thy gait appears dignified as the gait of an elephant.’ 
(2) Vachaka-luptipamd. Incomplete. Wanting the word implying comparison. 
Yuga jangha ju kéra ke khambha nayé, ‘Thy two thighs are fresh (or plump) [as] 
plantain stems.’ 
(3) Dharma-lupté’, Wanting the common attribute. 
Kati sthata siihhana ki katt si, ‘Thy waist appears [slender] like that of a lioness.’ 
(4) Upaména-lupt6’, Wanting the object with which comparison is made. 
Ibha-sévaka sé kucha uchcha bhayé, ‘Thy bosom is round like [the frontal bones of] a young 
elephant.’ 
(5) Upaméya-lupts°, Wanting the subject compared. 
Vidhu pirana sb parambda karé, ‘(Thy face] causes joy like the full moon.’ 
(6) Vdchaka-dharma-lupté°, Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the common 
attribute. 
Sruit stpa samipa sumukta chayé, ‘Pearls adorn thine ear [delicate] [as] a pearl-oyster-shell.’ 
(7) Vachaka-upaména-lupto” » Wanting both the word implying comparison, and the 
object with which comparison is made. 
Musukydni praphullita dnana mé, ‘On thy face, which blossomed [like] [a flower], hath 
appeared a smile.’ 
(8) Vdchaka-upaméya-lupts’, Wanting the word implying comparison, and the subject 
compared. 
Sita kunda ki pati subhd-ti layé, ‘Thou hast displayed the beauty of [thy teeth] [like] » 
row of white jasmine blossoms.’ 
(9) Dharma-upaména-lupté*, Wanting the common attribute, and the object with which 
comparison is made. 
Tiya, t6 sama-iila na pritama ké, ‘Lady, thou art not [fair] (merely) like fother ladies] to 
thy beloved.’ 
(10) Dharma-upaméya-lupté?, Wanting the common attribute, and the subject compared. 
Dai dsava-pdna samdna mayé, ‘Lady, [the touch of thy lip] produced intoxication [like } 
drinking wine.’ 
(41) Upamdna-upaméya-lupté’, Wanting both the object compared, and that to which it 
is compared. 
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Pika st madhurt na duri chhawi té, * [Thy voice] is gentle as [the sweet notes of] the 
euckoo, (though, unlike the cuckoo) thou art not devoid of beauty.’ 

(12) Vadchaka-dharma-upaména-lupté’", Wanting the word implyg comparison, the 
common attribute, and the object with which comparison is made. 

Tila hé ju kapéla sw chitta bhayé, ‘A mole upon thy cheek [black] [like] [love’s bow string } 
ravishes (kkayé = kshaya) the soul.’ 

(13) Vachaka-dharma-upaméyi-lupté’, Wanting the word implying comparison, the 
common attribute, and the subject compared. 

Kadali-dala, ‘(A back] [broad] [as] a plantain leaf.’ 

(14) Vachaka-upaména-upaméya-luplé°, Waning the word implying comparison, the 
object with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

Aya chadhé dasi ké, Uta, ° On one hand, [thy hair] [like] [snakes] hath mounted (on thy 
head) to bite me.’ 

(15) Dharma-upamdna-upaméya-lupts”, * Wanting the common attribute, the object 
with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 

hai ita ktra samdna jayé, ‘On the other hand [thy nose] is[curved ] like a parrot’s [beak ].’ 

[The Sdhitya-darpana gives also another classification of the Simile as Direct (éraui?) 
and Indirect (drthi). The first isa simile in which the comparison is suggested by such words 
aS iva, jemi, jaw’, lau’, and the like, all answering to the English word. ‘as.’ A simile is indirect 
when such words as tild ‘equal to,’ sarisa ° like’ are employ ed. | 

[A Simile differs from a Metaphor (riépaka) (vv. 55-58), in that, in the latter, the 
resemblance is suggested, not expressed. Thus, — ‘He sprang on them like alion’ is a Simile, 
but ‘the lion (é.¢., the hero) sprang upon them ’is a Metaphor, the reseniblance being suggested 
and not distinctly expressed. In a metaphor, too, the resemblance is suggested as an embellish- 
ment (or the reverse), while in the simile, the two things compared are said to be equal. 

A Simile differs from the Poetical Fancy (uiprékshd) (vv. 70, 71), because, in the latter, 
the subject of the figure is fancied as acting in the character of the object, and not merely as 
resembling it. Thus— ‘He sprang upon them as though he were a lion’ is a Poetical Fancy. 

It differs from the figure of Contrast (wyatiréka) (v. 92°), in. that, inthe latter, the difference 
is also expressed. Thus an example of Contrast is —‘ He sprang on them like a lion, but without 
its cruelty.’ 

Ti differs from the Reciprocal Comparison (upamiéné jpaméya (vy. 49), in that, in the latter, 
more than one sentence is employed. Thus — ‘His lion-hike bravery shines like his virtue, and 
his virtue like his lion-like bravery,’ is an example of the Reciprocal Simile. 

It differs from the Comparison. Absolute (anarvaya) (v. 48), because in the latter there is 
only one thing which is compared to itself, Thus— ‘The king sprang like himself upon the 
foe,’ is a Comparison Absolute. 

Ii differs from the ornament of the Converse (prat7pa) (vv. 50-54), because in thelatter the 
object with which comparison is made is itself made the subject of comparison, Thus—*‘ The 
lion springs upon its prey, a8 this hero sprang upon his foe,” is an example of the Converse. | 

[The Liéla-chandriké describes a kind of simile, which may be called the ‘ Implied Simile,’ 
Skshépspam’. The following is an example :— 

Dara na tarai, nida na parar harat na kdla-vipdka \ 
Ohhina chhéhkat uchhakat na phirs kRaray vishama chhavi-chhdka WW 47a it 

‘(Unlike that caused by wine), the violent intoxication caused by beauty is not quenched by 
fear. It does not allow sleep, nor does it disappear with the lapse of time. If you feel its 
effects for but an instant, never will you be sober again.’ 
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This is an instance of the figure of Contrast (v. 92), The Ldla-chandrika says that if the 


words ‘is not like’ are taken as the vdchaka or word implying comparison, it isalso an 
Of this the word ‘like’ is implied. But the whole vaéchaka is not 


instance of Implied Simile. 
The full simile would be, — 


lupta {or wanting) for the word ‘ not’ is given. 

‘The intoxication of love is not (fear-dispelling, etc.) [like] that of wine.’ 

The same work (341) describes the dishanépamé, in which the subject compared is exhi- 
hited as not equal to the object with which comparison ismade. Anexample is the following :— 

Naht Hari lau hiyaré dharaw naht Hara lau ardhanga | 
Ekata-hé kart rékhiyé anga anga pratt anga \\ 47b It 

‘Like Vishnu bear not thy beloved upon thy heart: Like ‘Siva incorporate not thyself 

with her (for thou art not equal to them); butclasp her close to thee, body to body, limb to 


limb.”] 


(Text. 
Malépamalank4ra. 
Jaha' ékahi upaméya ké barané bahu upamdna | 
Tiht kahaht mdlépamd kavi su-jdna matiména Wi 470 i 
Yathd,— 
Mriga sé, manamatha-vina sé pina, mina sé svachchha | 
Kanjana sé, khaiyanana sé manararana té achchha || 474 i 
Translation. 


The Garland of Similes. 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 665.] 
Tt is the Garland of Similes when we have several comparisons of the same object, as for 
example :—= 
‘Thine eyes (achchha = aksht) are like deers, like Cupid’s arrows, full-orbed, bright-glancing 
like fish, like lotuses, (mobile) like khafjana-birds, and delight the soul.’ ] 
(Not in Bhdshé-bhishana, Taken from Giridhara-disa, Bhératt-bhidshana, 30, 31.] 


[Text. 
Rakandépamalankara. 
Kathita prathama upaméya jaha. hota pata upamdna | 
Taht kahahi: raganépamd j8 jaga su-kavi pradhéna W470 I 
Sats s% nati, nati st vinatt, vinati st rat chdéra \ 
Rats st gatt, gati si bhagatz, to mé pavana-kuméra W472 It 
Translation. 


The Girdle of Similes. 

[ Sé&httya-darpana, 664.] 

If a subject of comparison is turned further and further into what it is compared to, it is 
termed the Girdle of Similes, as for example :— 

‘O Hanumat, in thee the faith is (strong) like thy going; thy going is (strong) as thy 
delight (in me); thy delight is pleasing as thy obeisance; thy obeisance as thy humility, and 
thy humility as that of a virtuous woman."] 

[Not in Bhdshd-dhishana. Taken from Bhdratt-bhdshana, 32, 33.] 
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Text. 
Ananvaya&lankaéra, 
Upanié-hi upamdna jaba kahata ananvaya tdhi | 
Téré mulcha hé j6ra kau térau-hi mukha dhi lt 48 I 
Translation. 


The Comparison Absolute. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 666.] 
When the subject compared, and the object with which comparison is made, are the same, 
it is called the Comparison Absolute. Thus — ‘ The only fellow of thy face is thy face itself.’ 
[Here the Heroine’s face is compared to itself, as the only possible object of comparison, 
and not to a lotus or the like. According to the Sdhitya-darpana (666), the comparison must 
be expressed by a single sentence. | 


Ris 


Text. 
Upamanopaméyalankara.! 


sd upamanupamés | 


Upama léigé parasapara 
tua driga khahjana séi \y 49 Wt 


Khanjana hat tua naina 36 
Translation. 
The Reciprocal Comparison, 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 667, where it is called upaméydpamd. ] 


When the simile is reciprocal, the figure is called Reciprocal Comparison. Thus — ‘ Thine 
eyes are like the khaiijana-bird, and the khanjana is like thine eyes.’ 


Text. 

Pratip4lankéra. 
Sé pratipa upaméya kau hié jaba upamdny j 
Léyana sé ambuja bané mukha sd chandra bakhdnu \t BO 
Upamé ké° upamdna té ddarajabai na hii | 
Garva karat mutha kau haha chandahi nitké 763 1) 51 i 
Ana-ddara upaméya té° jaba pdwé upamdna \ 
Tichchhana naina katéksha té manda kima ké bdna yy 52 I 
Upamé ké upaména jaba samatd layaka néhi | 
Ati utiama driga mina sé kahat kauna vidhi jéhi 68 ON 
Vyartha hi wpamdna jaba varnaniya lakhi sara | 
Driga dgé mriga kachhu na, yé pancha pratipa prakdra \) 54 Ih 

Translation. 


The Converse. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 742, 743.) 


The figure of Converse has five varieties, viz. :— 


(1) When the thing with which a comparison is usually made is itself turned into a 
subject of comparison, Thus — ‘ The lotus is lovely like thine eyes,’ or ‘ The moon is like thy 
face.’ [Here it would be more usual to say: ‘Thine eyes are like the lotus,’ and ‘Thy face 


is like the moon.’ | 


a a ee 
1 Called also upam(fyfpamé, 
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(2) When honour does not accrue to the subject compared from the object with which it 
ia usually compared. Thos — ‘Why art thou proud of thy face? See how fair the moon is 
(in cumparison with it).’ 








(3) When the object with which comparison is usually made obtains dishonour from the 
snivjuct compared. Thus — ‘ By the piercing glances of her eyes, Cupid’s arrows seem but blunt,’ 


(4) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be not fully 
equal to the subject compared. Thus — ‘ Who would compare to the (silvery darting) fish, her 
perfect eyes (floating In tears),’ 


(5) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be useless beside 
the merits of the subject compared. Thus —‘ The eyes of the deer are naught before her eyes, ’ 


Text. 
Ruipakélankara. 


Hai ripaka dwaya bhé'tt kaw 
Adhika nytiina sama duhuna ké 
Mukha sas yd sast té° adhika 
Sdgara té upajau na yaha 
Naina kamala yaha aina hat 

Ga wana karata niki lagate 

Ati sébhita vidruma-adhara 

Tua mulsha-pankaja bimata ate 


MGii tadrapa abhéda t 

tint tina yé Shéda Wl 5B tt 

udita jybtt dina rat | 

kamalé apara suhdti \\ 56 Wh 
aura kamala kihi kéma \ 
kanaka-laté yaha véma ij 57 II 
nahi samudra-utpanna \ 

sarasa suvasaprasanna (| 58 \\ 


Translation. 


The Metaphor. 

[ Sdhitya-durpana, 669 and ff.] 

The metaphor is of two kinds according as it depends on (alleged) Resemblance (tadriipa) 
or (alleged) Identity (abhéda), and each of these kinds has three varieties according as (the 
Resemblance or Identity of the thing compared) is Excessive (adhika), Incomplete (nytina), or 
Complete (sama). 


(1) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Resemblance is ‘ Her face, — a 
moon, but more perfect than this moon (we see in heaven), for its radiance is ever in the skies 
both day and night.’ [Here the face is said to resemble the moon and igs not identified with it, 
and moreover it exceeds or surpasses the moon in the very point on which the resemblance is 
founded,— viz., its full-orbed splendour. | 


(2) Anexample of a metaphor depending on Incomplete Resemblance is, ‘She is not 
sprung from the sea, but she is another fair Lakshmi.’ [Here the resemblance to Lakshm? 
ig incomplete. | 


(8) Anexample of a metaphor depending on Complete Resemblance is, ‘There are 
eyes which are lotuses in this house, what need is there of (thy searching for) other lotuses 
(elsewhere)’? [Here a friend of the heroine invites the hero, as he is searching for lotus 
flowers, into the heroine’s house. The resemblance between her eyes and the flower is 
represented as complete. | 


(4) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Identity is, ‘The lady — a 
golden creeper, — appeareth beantiful when walking.’ [Here the lady is identified with a 
golden creeper, with the additional advantage of being able to walk. ] 


(5) An example of a metaphor depending on Deficient Identity is, ‘Her coral-lips are 


glowing, though not sprung from the ocean.’ [Here her lips are identified with coral, but with 
this deficiency that they are not ocean-born.] 
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(6) Anexample of a metaphor depending on Complete Identity is, ‘Thy lotus-face is 
yery spotless, full of nectar, fragrance and joy.’ 


[The difference between a Metaphor anda Simile (v. 44) has been explained under the 
head of the latter, but itis not always easy to distinguish between the two. The Shiishana- 
kaumudi dealing with the third example given above, says that the difference between a 
metaphor of complete resemblance (tadrépaka-samékti) and a simile with the word signifying 
resemblance and the common attribute omitted (vdéehaka-dharma-luptipamdé) is this,— that in 
the metaphor the thing compared is embellished by the comparison with the thing to which it 
is compared, whereas in the simile the two are considered as equal. In the ornament of the 
Converse (prai‘pa) (above, vv. 50-54) the thing compared may also be embellished by the 
comparison, but in it, the word signifying comparison (vdchaka) is always mentioned. |] 


{The Séhitya-darpana (669 and ff.) defines a metaphor as ‘the superimposition of a fancied 
character upon an object unconcealed or uncovered by negation’ (ripakam rilpildrépdd vishayé 
nirapahnavé). It classifies its varieties on principles entirely different from that given above. 
A metaphor is either Consequential (paramparita), Entire (séiga, or according to other 
authorities, sdvayava), or Deficient (niranga), These are again subdivided, but the further 
classification need not be-given here. Hxamples of the three main classes are as follows :— 


Consequential, — ‘ May the four cloud-dark arms of Hari, rough by the contact with the 
string of his horny bow, preserve you, — arms that are the pillars to the Dome of the triple 
world.’ Here the ascribing of the nature of a pillar to the arms of Hari, is the consequence of 
the attribution of the character of a dome to the triple world. 


Entire, — That dark cloud, Krishna, disappeared, having thus rained the nectar of his 
words (upon the deities), — the corn withered by the drought of Ravana.’ Here the nature of 
a cloud being attributed to Krishna, his words are represented as nectar-rain, the deities ag 
eurn, 4id Rivana’s tyranay as drought. 


Deficient, — ‘When a servant commits an offence, the master’s kicking him is but proper, 
aud it is not for the kick received from thee that I grieve, fair lady; but that thy tender foot is 
pricked by the points cf those thorns — the hard shoots of my hairs that stand erect (at the 
thrilling touch), this is my sore distress.’ 


{In the Entire Metaphor the principal object 18 metaphorically figured or represented 
together with those subordinate (anginé yal sduyasya riipanam sdigam éva tat), When ail the 
constituent or subordinate metaphors are expressed in an entire metaphor, it is called samasta- 
vastuvishaya, or savishaya. When any of them are understood, it is called éhadésavivartin, 
An Entire Metaphor is sometimes founded on a paronomasia (v. 99), and is then called élésha- 
garbhita. If the principal object is alone figured, it is Deficient Metaphor. ] 


Text. 
Parinémélankéra. 


Karai kriyé upamdna hwat varnaniya parinama | 
Lichana-kanja visdla té dékhati dékhd vima \\ 58 It 


Translation. 
Commutation. 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 679. | 
When the subject compared (varnantya or upaméya) acts after becoming (or being identified 
with) the object to which it is-compared, it is the ornament of Commutation [in which the 
object superimposed is commuted into the nature of the subject of superimposition], as for 
example :— 
‘See the lady, she looks with those large lotuses, her eyes.’ [Here the lotus is actually 
represented as seeing. The eye is identified with the lotus, and, 7m that characler, performs the 
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action of seeing. - This figure hence differs from the Metaphor (vv. 55-58), in which the 
superimposition is simply an embellishment of the principal subject, and in which the object 
superimposed does not do the action of the subject of superimposition. | 








Text. 

Ullékhélankara. 
Si ullékha ju éka kau bahu samujhat bahu riti | 
Arthina sura-iaru, tiya madana, art kau kdla pratitz \) 60 U 
Bahu vidhi varané éka kau’ bahu guna sau’ ullékha | 
Kirté arjuna, téja ravt, sura-guru vachana-visékha \t 61 Ul 

Translation. 
Representation, 


i Sahitya-darpana, 682.] 

(The figure of Representation is of two forms according as it is Subjective or Objective. ] 
In the first form, a number of perceivers understand the same thing th different ways, as for 
example :-— 

‘To those who ask for alms, of a certainty, he is a Tree of Plenty, to women he is the God 
of Love, and to his enemies he is Death.’ [Here the hero is given a variety of characters 
according to the subjective feelings of the perceivers. | 


In the second form, the same thing is described under a variety of characters, based on 
differences in its own qualities, as for example: — 


‘In heroism he is Arjuna, in brilliance he is the snn, and in discretion of language he is 
Brihaspati.’ [Here the differences, it will be noted, are abjective, not subjective, and do not 
depend on the feelings of the observer. ] 


Text. 
Smarana-bhrama-samdéhalankara. 


Sumirana bhrame samdéha yaha lakshana ndma prakisa | 

Sudhi dwata wa vadana ki dékhi sudhd-nivdsa \} 62 It 

Vadana sudhé-nidhi gant yaha tua sa‘ga phirata chakéra | 

Vadana khidhaw yaha sita-kare kidhau' kamala bhaya bhéira \y 68 NW 
Translation. 


Reminiscence, Mistake, and Doubt. 


The distinguishing attributes of these three fignres are apparent from their names (and 
hence no description is necessary). 


[The Sdhitya-darpana defines these three as follows : —~ 


(668) A recollection of an object, arising from the perception of something like to it, is 
called Reminiscence (smarana, or according to others smriti). 


(681) The Mistaker (bhrantimin) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object to be 
what it is not, — suggested by a poetical conceit (pratibhé), 


(680) When an object under description (pratibhd-utthita) is poetically suspected to be 
something else, it is called Doubt (sarmnsaya or saidéha),| 


An example of Reminiscence is the following: — 


‘When I see the Moon, the ahode of nectar, I am reminded of her face.’ 
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An example of Mistake is the following : — 


«The mountain partridges wander about with thee, imagining thy face to be the moon 
(with which they are enamoured).’ [This figure must be distinguished from Bhranti, Error, 


y. 194a, q. v.] 
An example of Doubt: — 
‘Is this (my lady’s) countenance, or is it the cool moon, or is it a lotus born at dawn’ P 


Text. 
Apahnutyalank4ara. 
Dharama durai Grépa té Buddha-apahnuti jani | 
Ura para néhi: urdja yaha kanaka-laté-phala mani \ 64 \t 
Vastu durdiwat yuklt sau’ hétu-apahnuti héi | 
Nora chanda na raini ravi badavdnala-hi 76+ || 65 I 
Paryastahi guna éka ké aura bikhat drépa \ 
Hoi sudhd-dhara néihv' yaha vadana-sudhd-dhara épa \| 66 I 
Bhranti apahnuti vachana sau’ bhrama jaba para kaw jar | 
Tina karata hat jvara nahi na’, sakhi, madana satdt 1 67 It 
Chhéka-apahnuti yukit kart para sau’ bdta durdi \ 
Karate adhara-kshata piya nahi sakhi sia-ritu-bdt 68 Ut 
Kaitava~’*pahnuti éhka kaw’ misu kart varanata ana | 
Tichchhana tiya katéksha-nusu barakhata Mawmathavéna \t 69 II 
Translation. 
Concealment, 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 688, 684.) 

(There are six kinds of this figure, according as it is (1) Simple (suddha), or depends on 
(2) a Cause (hétu), or on (3) a Transposition (paryasidpahnutt), or on (4) a Mistake (bhrénit), 
or on (5) an Artful Excuse (chhéka), or on (6) a Deception (kattava).] 

(The Sdhitya-darpana (J. c.) gives a less elaborate classification. It merely says: ‘ The 
denial of the real (nature of a thing), and the ascription of an alien (or imaginary, character 
constitute the figure of) Concealment, If, having given expression to some secret object 
one should construe his words differently, either by a paronomasta or otherwise, it, too, is 
Concealment.’] 

When by the superimposition (of a fancied quality), the real nature (of the thing compared) 
disappears, it is called Simple Concealment (suddhdpahnuit), as for example: — 

‘These are not the swelling orbs upon (thy lady’s) bosom; know them to be the (fair round) 
fruit of a golden creeper.’ 

When the thing compared is concealed by an ingenious turn of expression (shewing the 
reason), it is termed Concealment dependent on 9 Cause (hétvapahnuti), as for example : — 

‘This cannot be a fierce moon (shining) by night, but must be the sun (burning) amid 
subaqueous fire.’ [Here the heroine explains thatin her fevered condition, even the moon- 
peams seem burning hot. The fierceness of the moon is the cause of the comparison. | 

When the qualities of one thing are superimposed by transfer on another thing, it is an 
instance of Concealment by Transposition (paryastdpahnuit), as for example : — 

‘This (light upon the way) is not (the sheen of) the moon ; it is the (reflection of the) 
brightness of thy moon face.’ [Here brightness, the quality of the moon, is transferred to the 
face of the lady. | 
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When by means of words, another’s mistake is corrected, it is called Concealment 
dependent on a Mistake (4hramdpahnuit), as for example : — 

‘Tt is trae, O friend, that Iam hot and shivering; but it isnot fever. No, it is the 
torment of love.’ 

When a person conceals a thing from another with artfulness, it is an instance of Conceal- 
ment dependent upon an Artful Excuse (chhéképahnuti), as for example : — 

Se It is true, my friend, that there are wounds on my lower lip, but they are not cansed by 

(the kisses of) my beloved ; they are (chapped) by the winter wind.’ 

When one thing is mentioned as pretending to be another thing, it isan instance of 
Concealment dependent on Deception (kaitavdpahnuti), as for example: — 


‘Under the pretence that they are but the piercing glances of my Lady, Love showers his 
arrows upon me.” 


Text. 
Utprékshélankaéra. 
Utpréksh& saibhavand vastu, hétu, phala lékhe | 
Natna mand aravinda hat sarasa visdla visékhi \) 70 Ut 
Mans chalt &gana kathina td t8° rdté par | 
Tua pada samaté kaw kamata jaa sévata tka bhdi |) 71 Wl 
Translation. 
The Poetical Fancy. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 686 and ff.] 


When, after considering a Thing, a Cause, or a Purpose, one imagines it (in the character 
of another), the figure Uiprékshd or Poetical Fancy is used. 


(1) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing is :— 
‘Her eyes are specially large and luscious, as though they were lotuses.’ 


(2) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Cause is : — 
‘ Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough court yard.’ 


(3) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose is : — 


‘The Lotus ever worships the Water(-God), with but one object, (as thongh) to achieve 
(a beauty) equal to that of thy feet,’ 


[The subject of the Poetical Fancy, or Utprékshd has been developed at great length by 
writers on rhetoric ; both by the author of the Séhitya-darpana, and by authors who wrote subse- 
quently to Jas’want Singh, such as Padmikara and others, A brief account of the various 
subdivisions may be given, as the numerous technical terms are frequently met with in various 
works. | 


[According to the Séhitya-darpana, a Poetical Fancy is the imagining (sahbhdvand, or 
according to others, tarka) of an object under the character of another. As being Expressed 
(vdchyd) or Understood or Implied (pratiyaméndé),2 it is first held to be two-fold. It is 
expressed. when the particles iva, ‘as,’ and the like are employed, and understood when they are 
not employed. ‘Since in each of these a Genus (ati), a Quality (guza), an Action (kriyd), or 
a ke ee 


2 (The Expressed Poetical Faney is also called vyanjiké (in Hind! vyaiijgka) and the Implied vyangyd, gamy4 
or lupé4 (the Hindi uses the masculine forms). Thus, Giridhara-disa’s Bhdratt-bhdshana, 87 : — ; 
Utprékshéd vyafijaka manahw’ manu jan ddika aha | 
Jaha> nabt- yé, jiniyé gamy btprékshé téhi it 
‘A Poetical Fancy is ‘Expressed’ (vyafijaka), when the words manahu’, manu, janu, &,, all meaning ‘as 
though,” axe used. When these words are not used it is ‘Implied’ (gamya).] 
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a Substance (dravya), may be fancied, the figure becomes eight-fold. In each of these eight 
sorts, again, the fancy being (1) Positive, or (2) Negative (bhdvdbhdvdbhimdnatahk}, and the 
Occasion (nxtmettia) of the fancy being in the shape of (3) a Quality, or (4) an Action, they 
become thirty-two fold. 

Of these, the Expressed (vdichya) sorts are, with the exception of that of substance (dravy a) 
each three-fold, as pertaining to (1) a Nature (svariipa), (2) a Purpose or Effect (phala), and 
a Cause (héiu). 

Of these, the sorts pertaining toa Nature (svaripa) are again two-fold, according as the 
Occasion (nimiiia) of the Fancy is Mentioned (ukia) or Not Mentioned (anulia), 


The divisions of the Understood or Implied (pratiyamdnd) poetical fancy, may each 
pertain to a Purpose or Effect (phala) or to a Cause (hétu). 


These, again, are two-fold, according as the Subject (prastuia) of the Fancy is Mentioned 
(ukia) or Not Mentioned.] 

[It will be seen that the Bhishi-bhishana gives a different analysis of the figure: and this 
latter analysis has been much developed by later authors. All authors agree, in following the 
Sdhitya-darpana by defining the figure as the imagining (sanhbhdvand or tarka) of one thing 
(the subject) under the character of another. In its simplest form the following may be taken 
asan example. It is the first one given above, slightly developed :— 


Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses. 

Here the subject of the figure, the eyes, is imagined under the character of the object of 
the figure, that is to say, lotuses. 

The same idea expressed. under the form of a Simile (upamd) would be:— 

Her eyes are large and luscious like lotuses. 

This is merely an expression of the resemblance of two things, the eyes and the lotuses, 
expressed in a single sentence. Theresemblance is expressed, not suggested as in the Metaphor. 
Moreover in the Simile, the two objects are said only to resemble the other, while in the 
Poetical Fancy one is imagined or fancied to act in the character of the other. 

The same idea expressed under the form of a Metaphor would be :— 

Her lotus-eyes are large and luscious. 

Here the fancied character of the lotus is superimposed upon the object — the eyes. 
This differs from the Simile because the resemblance is suggested as an embellishment, and is 
not expressed by any word such as ‘ like,’ etc. It also differs from the Poetical Fancy because 
the subject, 4. ¢., the eye, is not imagined as acting in the character of a lotus, but is imagined to 
be a lotus. 


In a Simile, words expressing resemblance, such as, tva, tulya, jaisé, lau‘, all meaning 
‘like,’ are either expressed, or understood. 


In the Poetical Fancy, words such méné-, jdné-, ‘methinks,’ ‘as though,’ ‘nischaya- 
pragatata, ‘of a certainty appears as though,’ are expressed or understood. | 


[All authors subsequent to the Bhdshd-bhishana agree that the Poetical Fancy is of three 
kinds according as it depends on a Thing (vasiu),® a Cause (hétu) or an Effect or Purpose 
(phala). That is to say, the subject of the Poetical Fancy is imagined to be another Thing, 
or it may be imagined to be in such a condition’ as to be Caused by some other fancied 
circumstance, or it may be imagined to be in such a condition as to have some other fancied 
circumstance for its Effect. , 


In the Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing (vastiiprékshd), the thing may be either 
simply a concrete noun substantive, or it may be a quality (adjectival), or it may be an action 
or condition (verbal). 





3 The svaripa (nature) of the Sdhitya-darpana. 
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An example of the thing being a concrete noun substantive is: — 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they are lotuses. 

Here the lady’s eyes are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and are imagined to be acting 
in the character of a concrete thing, — a noun substantive, — lotuses. 

An example of the thing being a quality is the following : — 

His virtues, occasioning as they did other virtues, were, as vt were, generative, 

Here the hero’s virtues are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and they are imagined to 
possess the adjectival quality of generativeness. 

An example of the thing being an action ;— 

In my dreams the night passed happily, as though I were sleeping in my beloved's arms. 

Here the subject of the Poetical Fancy is the manner of passing the night, and it is 
magined to be acting in the character of the verbal action of sleeping in the arms of the 
beloved. 

This Poetical Fancy depending on a thing (vasidtpréksh@) is further divided into two 
classes, according as the ground or occasion (dspada or vishaya) for the fancy is or is not 
mentioned, In the first case the Poetical Fancy is called uktdspadavastitpréksh, or uktavishayd 
vastiitprékshé. In the latter case it is called anuktdspadavusititprékshdé, or anuktavishayé 
vastitprékshd. 

An example of the ground for the Poetical Fancy being mentioned is the verse already 
given :— 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses, 

Here the ground for imagining the eyes to be acting in the character of lotuses is that they 
are large and luscious and captivate the heart. This is mentioned. 

Again :— 

The spois shine beauteous on the moon, as though they were bees upon a lotus in the sky. 

Here the spots on the moon are imagined to be acting in the character of bees on a lotus, 
and the ground for the imagination, viz., that, being spots on a white surface, they are never- 
theless still charming; is stated. 

Again :— 

The ornament of Krishna’s ear, setny shaped lite @ makara, is beautiful as though tt were 
the standard of the God of Love projecting from the gateway of the castle of Krishna’s heart. 

Here the ornament is imagined to be acting in the character of the standard of the God of 
Love. And the ground for the imagination, its being shaped like a makara ane standard of 
the God. of Love is also a makera), is stated. 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a thing, in which the occasion is not 
expressed, is the following :— 

The face of the deer-eyed one gladdens the heart as tf ¢¢ were another full moon. 

The grounds for fancying the lady’s face to possess the characteristics of a fall moon (w7z., 
its peculiar fairness, roundness, etc.), are not mentioned. 

Again :— 

Aloes and incense caused as tt were a thick night. 

Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy, the smoke arising from the incense, is not 
mentioned. 

As the Séhitya-darpana remarks, in a Poetical Fancy depending upon 4 Cause or upon an 
Effect, the occasion must always, as a matter of course, be mentioned. For if the occasion, for 


‘Instance, in the example immediately following, vis,, ‘holding deep silence,’ be not mentioned, 
the sentence would be unconnected, or absurd. 
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The following is an example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause (hétiiprékshd) :-— 


I saw an anklet fallen on the ground, holding deep silence, as if from the sorrow of separation 
from the lotus—foot. 


This Fancy in its simplest form is this :— 
Tit was silent, as though it were in sorrow. 


Here sorrow is fancied as the cause of the silence, and the suggestion (tarka) of this fact 
forms the Poetical Fancy. 


Again :— 
The lover gave his darling his heart, as though he were at a wedding ceremony. 


A wedding ceremony is a cause of giving presents to the Bride, and here it is fancied as 
the cause for the Bridegroom presenting his heart to the Bride. The suggestion (tarka) of this 
fact forms the Poetical Fancy. 


Again :— 
The women of the house made as much of the Bridegroom, as if he were about to start on a 
long journey. 


Here the starting on a long journey is imagined as the cause for the affection shewn to the 
Bridegroom. 


Again (the example of the Bhdshd-bhishana) :— 
Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on @ rough courtyard. 


Here rosy, instead of brown, feet are an embellishment, but the colour is represented 
poetically as being caused by her having walked on rough ground. 


A Poetical Fancy depending on a cause is of two kinds, according as the occasion of the 
Fancy is an Actual, Natural thing which exists (stddhavishayd hétiiprékshd or siddhdspada- 
hétiitprékshd) or an Imaginary thing which does not exist, but is only imagined and invented 
for the nonce (asiddhavishayd hétitprékshd, or asiddhdspadahéititprékshd). We shall take the 
latter first. 


Examples of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause with an imaginary occasion are :— 


Krishna is glorious with the moon-like spots on his peacock diadem, as though, owt of enmity 
with Siva, he had crowned his head with a hundred moons. 


Here the suggestion (tarka) of the moon in the moon-like spots forms the occasion of the 
Poetical Fancy. The Fancy consists in imagining that the cause of Krishna wearing such a 
diadem is his enmity to Siva. But the moon-like spots are only imaginary moons. Hence 
the occasion is imaginary. The Ldla Ohandriké (3) states that in this passage it is the enmity 
which is the imaginary occasion, but in this the author is, 1 consider, wrong. For the enmity 
is the cause of the occasion of the Poetical Fancy not the occasion itself. It is the hétzu, not the 

dspada. . 
Again :— 
Thy face hath become the enemy of this lotus, as if it were the moon. 


Here the emulation with the lotus is imagined to be the cause of the face becoming the 
moon. The face being the the enemy of the lotus is the occasion (dspada) of the Poetical Fancy 
and it is of course imaginary. 


On. the other hand, a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause, with a natural or actual 
occasion is exemplified in the following : — 


She raised the wreath with both her hands, but was too much overcome by emotion to place wt 
round Réma’s neck. Her hands and arms became languid in the glory of his moon-like face, as 
though because they were two lotuses, each with flower and stem, shrinking at the moonlight. 
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Here the Poetical Fancy consists in the suggestion that Sita’s arms became languid becanse 
they took the character of two lotuses. That is to say, the occasion of the Poetical Fancy ig 
that her arms were languid, It was a natural, actual, circumstance, and not an imaginary one. 


Again 
Her brows are arched, as though she were in anger at the unfaithfuiness of her lover. 


Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the beautiful curve of the Heroine’s eyebrows, 
This is a natural and not an imaginary fact. The Fancy suggests that the cause of this 
characteristic is the auger of the lady. 


A Poetical Fancy depending on an Effect or Purpose (phalétprékshd) is also divided, 
like that depending on a cause, into two classes, as the Occasion is Actual or Natural 
(siddhavishayd phalétprékshd or stddhdspadaphalétprékshd) or Imaginary (asiddhavishayd 
phalbtprékshd or asiddhdspadaphaldtpréksha). 

An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on Effect in its simplest form is the one given 
in the Bhdshé-bhishana :— 


‘The lotus ever worships the water-god, as though to oblain a beauty equal to that of thy feet.’ 


Here the suggestion is that the abiding of the lotus in the water is an act of worship for 
the purpose of obtaining more perfect beauty. 


The following is an example of the Occasion (Aspada) being Actual (siddha) :— 
The Oreator made her bosom exuberant, as though to cause her hips to sway by its weight. 


Here the graceful swaying of the hips is suggested as possessing the character of being the 
effect of the weight of the bosom. The occasion (dspada) of the Poetical Fancy is the actual 
fact of the weight of the bosom. Hence the Poetical Fancy is siddhdspada. 


Again :— 
He abandoned his home and friends and ran to Rdma, as though he were a miser running to 
loot a treasure. 


Here the runner is imagined in the character of a miser, and the running of the miser is 
the effect of the desire for wealth, just as the running of the other was the effect of his love to 
Raima. The occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the running to Rama and was an actual, not an 
imaginary, circumstance. 


An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose, with an Imaginary Occasion 
is the following :— 
Such was her beauty that her ornaments could not enhanceit. They were but as though the 


Creator, to preserve her pure fairness from defilement, had laid them there as mats on which to wipe 
the feet of prurient gazes that approached her. 


Here the suggestion is that the ornaments were placed upon her body for the purpose of 
protecting her from defilement, and not to enhance her beauty. The occasion (dspada) of 
the Poetical Fancy is the imaginary supposition that the ornaments do not enhance her beauty. 
There is also the imaginary circumstance suggested that eyes have feet, and that their gaze can 
be wiped on anything. Hence the occasion, indeed the whole basis of the Fancy, is imaginary, 
and the uiprékshd 3s asiddhdspada.] 


Text. 
Atispayéktyalankéra. 
Atisayékti rfipaka jahd kévala-ht' upamdna | J 
Kanaka-laté para chandramd dharat’ dhanukha dvai véna || 72 i 
Sapahnava guna éha kau aurahe para thahardi | 


Sudhé bharyau yaha vadana tua chanda kahat baurds 1 78 
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Atisayékti bhédaka wahai jé att bhéda dikhdia’ | 
Aurai ha'sibau dékhibau aurai yd ki béia 74 Ot 
Sambandhatisayékti jaha* déta ayogaht yéga | 
Yé pura ké mandira kahai: asi 16: utchau léga 11 75 tt 
Atisayébkti dizt wahat ydga aydga bakhina | 
Té kara dgat* kulpa-taru kyé* péwat sanamdna | 76 It 
Atisayékti akrama jabaz kdrana kdéraja sage | 
16 sara ldgata séthaht dhanukhahi aru art aga it 77 
Chapalatyukti jo hétu sau‘ héta sighra j6 kdju \ 
Kahkana-ht bhai mi-dart ptya ge'wane suni dju tt 78 
Atyantatisay6kti sé pirvdpara krama nahi: | 
Vana na puhw'chat’ anga lo art pahilary girigdht We 78 Ut 
Translation. 
Hyperbole. 


[The Séhitya-darpana (693) defines a Hyperbole (atisayéhti) as a Poetical Fancy (utpréhshd) 
in which the introsusception (adhyavasiya) is complete (siddha). That is to say, the intro- 
susception is incomplete in the Poetical Fancy, where the subjective notion is expressed with 
uncertainty. Whilst in the Hyperbole, it being conceived with certainty, the introsusception is 
complete. | 

{A Hyperbole is of seven kinds accordingly as it (1) depends on a Metaphor (riipakdtisayékti), 
or (2) on a Concealment (sipahnavdtigayékin), or (8) on a Distinction (brédakdiisayéktt), or 
(4) ona Relationship (sakbandhdtisayékiz), or (5) on Cause and Effect occurring simultane- 
ously (akramditéaydkiz), or (6) on Effect immediately following the Cause (chapaldtisaybkit), 
or (7) on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted (atyantiditsayékzi).] 

(1) A Metaphor becomes Hyperbole when the object with which comparison is made 
(upamdna) is alone mentioned, as for example : — 

‘T saw @ moon upon a golden creeper, which bore two bows and two arrows,’ 

[Here the subjects with which comparison is made, the face, the body of the lady, the 
eyebrows, and her arrow-glances are not mentioned. Only the objects with which the com- 
parison is made are mentioned. ] 


(2) When the qualities of one thing are (transferred to, and) established upon another 
it is called Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (sépahnavdtisayéktt, or according to 
another reading apahnavaridpakdtisaydkti), as for example :-— 

‘It is thy face which is filled with nectar. If any say that (thy face) is the moon he is mad.’ 
[Nectar properly speaking is contained in the moon.] 

(3) A Hyperbole is said to depend upon a Distinction, when it insists on an extreme 
difference (between two objects). [This figure is properly called bhédakdtisayékit, but some 
writers owing to a misreading of the first four syllables, which are frequently used as a 
contraction for the whole name, incorrectly call it bhéda-kdnti.] An example is :— 

‘Her smile is altogether different (from that of others, that is to say, very excellent), so 
are her glances, and so her language.’ 

(4) Hyperbole depending on a Relationship is of two kinds:— 

(a) In the first kind there is (an implication of) connexion where there is no connexion, as 
in the following example :— 

‘People call the temple of this city as high as the moon.’ 





* y. 1. sebai thi vidhi varnata jata. 
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[Here there is no real connexion between the height of the temple and of the moon, but 
nevertheless there is an implication of such connexion. | 

(5) In the second kind there is a denial of connexion when there is connexion, ‘as for 
example5 :— 

‘In the presence (of thy generous) hand, how can the kalpa-taru obtain hononr’ P 

[Here the connexion of the kalpa-taru, with the tree of plenty, and the hand of a generous 
giver is eminently proper, but it is denied in this special case. ] 

(5) When Cause and Effect are represented as occurring simultaneously, it is an 
instance of akramdtisayékti or Hyperbole not in Sequence, as for example : — 

‘Thine arrows reach thy bow and thine enemies’ bodies at the same instant.’ 

[Here the placing the arrow in the bow is the cause of it reaching the body of the enemy, 
and the two, the cause and its result, are hyperbolically represented as occurring simultane- 
ously. | 

(6) When the Effect is represented as following the Cause very quickly, it is called 
the Hyperbole of Immediate Sequence (chapalditsayékiz), as for example :— 

‘Immediately on hearing of the departure of her beloved to-day, her ring became her 
bracelet (4. e., she became so thin with grief that her ring was able to go round her wrist).’ 

(7) A Hyperbole may depend on the Sequence to a Causation being inverted and is 
then called Exaggerated Hyperbole (aiyanidiigayékt), as for example :— 

‘His enemies fall, before his arrows reach their bodies.’ 


Text. 
Tulyayégitélankara. 
Tulyay dgita tint 2g lakshana kraina té* fant | 
Eha éabda mé- hite ahita bahu mé° ékui bdni 80 
Bahuia su samaid gunana kart tht vidht hota prakéra | 
Guna-nidha nikat déta ti ty kau ari kau héra \ 81 i 
Navatla vadhi ki vadana-dutt aru subuchita aravinda | 
Ti-hi? srt-nidhi, dharma-nidhi, tu-ht indra, aru chanda \\ 82 It 
Translation, 


Equal Pairing. 


[The Sahttye-darpana (695) defines this figure as follows: —‘ When objects in hand or 
others are associated with one and the same attribute (dharma = quality, guna, as wellas action, 
kriy&) it is Hqual Pairing.’ The Bhdshd-bhishana’s description is not in accordance with. this.] 


The following are the three (varieties of) Equal Pairing (tulyayogitd). Learn their 
peculiarities in order — (1) when in the same word both an auspicious and an inauspicious 
(meaning are suggested); (2) when one attribute (is associated) in several (words); and 
(3) when many (attributes) are detailed in equal co-existence. Such are the three varieties. 
Examples are : — . 

(1) ‘0 thou abode of virtue, thou givest necklaces to thy Lady, and discomfiture to thine 
enemies. [Here the same word héra is used in two senses, one auspicious, te, ‘a necklace,’ 
and one inauspicious, 7. e., ‘ discomfiture,” ] 


(2) ‘Faded (at nightfall) are the charms of the bride’s countenance, and the lotus.’ 
[Here the same attribute, fading, is attributed both to the bride’s countenance, and to the lotus 
(with which it may be compared). ] 


5 [Some authors, e. g. Bhératt-bhishana, 96, call this asamnbandhatisayékts, ] 
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(3) ‘ Thou alone art the abode of Good Fortune, thou alone art the abode of virtue, thou 
alone art (mighty as) Indra, thou alone art glorious as the moon.’ [Here a number of different 
attributes are mentioned one by one as equally co-existent in one person. | 


[The Bhdrati-bhishana of Giridhara-disa (104 and ff.) supplies the connexion between the 
Bhaéshé-bhishana and the Sdhitya-darpana. It defines whatthe Bhdshd-bhishana calls the second 
kind of Equal Pairing (that in which one attribute is associated in several words), as follows :— 


Kriyd aura guna kart jaha dharma éhatd héi \ 

Varnyana hé kat tiara ko tulya-yégiia sti S2a 
Prastuta-tulyayégitd-uddhardna : — 

Aruna-udaya avaléki leat sakuchahi kuvalaya chéra | 

Indu-udaya laisht svatrini vadana vanaja chahu’ Gra |} 82b {I 
Aprastuta-tulyaydgitd-uddharana : — 

Lakhi téri sulbumdratéd " 8 rt, ya faga mahi | 

Kamala guldba kathora sé ka hé bhishata nihi* \) 82c It 


When (a) objects in hand (varnyana, or prastuta), or (6) others, are associated with one 
and the same attribute which may be either an action or a quality, it is Equal Pairing ; examples 
are: — 


(a) ‘When they see the rising of the dawn, the night-lily and the thief lament. So also 
when they see the rising of the moon, in all directions, do the countenances of the free woman 
and the blue lotus.’ (Here the description of the rising of the sun and of the moon is in 
question, and the lily and the thief, the free woman and the blne lotus, which are respectively 
connected therewith, are associated with the same action of lamenting.) 


(8) ‘Fair maid, who in this world that has perceived the softness of thy (body), does not 
speak of the hardness of the lotus and of the rose.’ (This is a translation of the corresponding 
verse in the Séhitya-darpana, Here the description of the softness of the lady’s body is the 
subject in hand, and the lotus and the rose which are unconnected with it, are associated with 
the same quality of hardness.) 


It thus appears that the definition of the Séhitya-darpana corresponds to the second kind 
of Equal Pairing defined in the Bhishd-bhishana.] 
Text. 
Dipakélankara. 
86 dipaka nija gurant sau’ varant tiara eka bhava | 
Gaja mada sau’ nripa téja sau’ 866hd lakata bandva |) 83 It 
Translation. 
The Illuminator. 


[C£. Sdhitya-darpana, 696:— ‘When a thing-connected-with-the-subject (prasiuta) and 
another unconnected-with-it (aprastuia) (are associated with one and the same attribute) ; or 
when the same case is connected with several verbs (cf. kdraka-dipaka, v. 150 below); it is 
called the Illuminator.’ Compare the definition of Equal Pairing above, with which the 
definition of the Illuminator is closely connected.] 


When a thing in hand (varant=varnya) and something else are each described as possessing 
the same attribute, each on account of its own peculiar qualities, it is called the Illuminator ; 
for example : — 


‘The elephant and the king each takes enhanced glory, the one from his being in rut, and 
the other from his valour.’ 
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[Here two things the subject in hand (the king), and something else (the elephant) 
are described each as possessing the same attribute of glory, though in each case from a 


d:fferent cause, the cause in each case being the peculiar nature of the king and the elephant 
respectively, | 


Text. 
Dipakaévrittyalankara,® 
Dipaka Avriti fini vidht duritt pada ki hor | 
Punt hwai avriti artha ks adijt kahiyat s6t th 84 It 
Pada aru artha duhtira kt durite tijd lékhi \ 
Ghana barasai hai, ri sakh, nist barasat har dékhi |) 85 WN 
Phiiai vriksha kadamba ké hétaka bthasé dhs \ 
Mattia bhaé hai méra aru chédtaka matia sardhi |) 86 th 
Translation. 


The Illuminator with Repetition. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 


The Muminator with Repetition is of three kinds — (a) In the first there is repetition 
of a word (paddurtttt) (but not of its meaning). (d) In the second there is a repetition of 
meaning (arthdvritit) (but not of the same word). (c) And in the third there is repetition both 
of the word and of its meaning (paddrihévritti), Examples are : — 


(a} ‘O friend, the clouds rain ; see, it isa night of the rainy season.’ Here the word 
‘rain’ is repeated, but each time in a different sense. 


(6) ‘The nauclea tree isin blossom, and the kétaka tree is flowering.’ Here the words 
‘is in blossom’ and ‘is flowering ’ are different, but their meaning is the same. 


(c) Excited is the peacock, and excited is the chdtaka-bird worthy to be praised.’ Here 
the word ‘ excited’ is repeated, each time in the same meaning. 


[It will be observed that all the above are examples of the Illuminator (v. 83, above). | 


Text. 


PrativastipamAélankéra. 


Prativastupama samajhiyat: 


déi vdkya samaéna \ 
Abhd siira pratépa té 


s0bhd stra ka véna 11 87 I 
Translation. 


The Typical Comparison, 


Ii is Typical Comparison when the same idea is implied by two different expressions. 
As for example : — 


‘The sun gaineth its brilliancy from its fierce heat, as the hero gaineth his glory with his 
arrow.’ 


[Here the actions of ‘gaining brilliancy’ and ‘gaining glory,’ though the same, are 
expressed by a difference of words to avoid repetition. Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 697, where the 
definition is ‘Typical Comparison is when. in Sentences or descriptions, of which the corre- 
spondence is implied, the same corimon attribute is differently expressed.’ As its name in the 
coe implies, the figure is closely connected with the upamd or simile (vv. 44 and ff,, 
above). 


6 Or Avrittidtpaka. 
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Text. 
Drishtintalankéra. 

Alankdéra dyishtanta sé lakshana ndma pramdna \ 
Kantimina sast-hi banyau t6-hi kiratimdna 88 Il- 
Translation. 

Exemplification. 


The nature of the figure of Exemplification can be gatliered from its name. An example 
of the figure is : — 

‘The moon alone was created a thing of perfect beauty, as thou alone of perfect fame.’ 

[The Sdhitya-darpana, 698, defines the figure as the reflective representation (prattbimbana) 
of a similar (sadharma) attribute, (not of the same attribute, im which case the figure would 
be Typical Comparison, v. 87 above). 


Giridhara-disa’s definition in the Bhdrati-bhishana (119) is fuller than that of the Bhdshd- 
bhiishana : — 


bhinna dharma darasdi | 
s6 drishidnta kahdi i 88a il 


Varnya avarnya duhina h6 
Jahé bimba pratibimba sé 


When different attributes are shewn as belonging respectively to the subject under dis- 
cussion and to something not under discussion, — they bearing the mutual relationship of type 
and antitype, it is Exemplification.] 


Text. 
WNidarbandélankara. 


Kahiyat: trividht nidarban& 

Bha kié, punt aura guna 
Kahiyat: kdraja dékhi kachhu ~ 
Déid saumya so anka binu 
Dékhé, sahaja-hi dharata yahe 


vikya artha sama dét \ 
aura vastu me’ hoi 1) 89 It 


bhalau buraw phala bhdu 
pitrana chanda bandu \) 90 It 


khanjana-lild naina | 


Téjaswi sau: nibala bala mahddéva aru maina Il 91 W 


Translation. 
Tilustration. 


[Of. Sdhitya-darpana, 699. When a possible, or, as is sometimes the case, even an impossible 
connection of things (vastusamhbandha) implies a relation of type and antitype (bimbdnubimbaiva), 
it is INustration. | 

Illustration (nidarsand) is of three kinds, viz., (2) when the meaning of the two sentences 
is the same ; (5) when the quality of one thing exists in another; and (c) when from a consi- 
deration of the effect (of a similar action), the good or bad results of an action may be foretold, 
Examples of the three kinds are : — 

(a2) ‘This gentle giver is without spot; in the same manner that the full moon is without 
spot.’ 

(The Bhushana-kawmudi remarks that this must not be taken as an instance of Bxemplifi- 
cation (v. 88); for in the latter there isno superimposition, merely comparison; while here 
‘the quality of the spotlessness of the moon is superimposed upon the person compared, — the 
giver. In fact Hxemplification bears much the same relation to this kind of Illustration, that a 
Simile does to a Metaphor.] 


(b) ‘Behold, her eye naturally contains the sportive play of the (fluttering) khafjana bird.’ 
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[Here the quality of the fluttering motion of the khanjana is used as an illustration of 
sportive play of her eyes, and is mentioned as existing in them. This form of the figure must 
be distinguished from Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (Sépahnavdtisayokti, v. 30), in 
which all the qualities of one thing are taken away from it and established in another, while 
here there is no denial of the fact that the khanjana still possesses a fluttering motion, though 
the heroine’s eye also possesses it. | 
(c) ‘When a weak person uses force against a mighty one, (itis an instance) of the story 
of Mahddéva and the God of Love.’ 
[The fatal result of the attack of the feeble God of Love upon the mighty Mahadéva is 
well known. | 
Text. 
Vyatirékaélankara. 


Viyatiréka upamdna té° upaméyadikea dékht | 
Mukha hai ambuja sé, sakhi, mithi bdia visékhi 1 92 ti 


Translation, 
Contrast. 


When a subject compared with another excels it, it is an instance of Contrast (vyatiréka), 
as for example :— 

‘This face of hers, O friend, is a lotus, but has this superior excellence, that sweet words 
issue from it.’ 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 700, where it is said that the subject compared may either excel or fall 
short of the other. With this figure may be compared the ornament of the Converse (pratipa), 
vv. 50 and ff.] 


Text. 
Sahdktyalankara. 
86 sahdkti saba sdtha-ht: varanai rasa sarasii | 
Kiraté ari-kula sanga-ht* jala-nidht pahuchi jai \) O88 tt 
Translation, 


Connected Description. 


This figure occurs when all of several facts are elegantly described as oceurring simulta- 
neously, as for example : — 

‘Thy fame, together with the hordes of thy foes, have reached the ocean at the same time 
(the one in triumphant progress, the other in headlong flight). 


[The Séhitya-darpana (701) insists that this figure must be founded on a Hyperbole 
(attsaydkit, vv. 29 and ff.) ; but thisis notadmitted by others. The Bhéshé-bhishana considers 
that it is sufficient that the coincidence should be elegantly expressed rasa sarasdi, rasu- he 
sarasi¢ta kari kat, Comm. So Bhérati-bhdshana, 182, jahd mana-ranjana varaniyé.] 


Toxt. 
Vindokti. 
Hai vintkti dwai bhatt ki prastuta kachhu binu kshina | 
Aru 3ébhd adhiki lahat prastuta kachhu ika hina \y 94 Ii 
Driga khatjana-sé kanja-sé _ afijana binu sibhat na | 
Bald, saba guna sa-rasa tanu? rancha rukha4 hat nati 95 it 





7 V. 1 dat saba guna sarasdia tua, : 
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Translation. : 


The Speech of Absence. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana. | 
The figure of the Speech of Absence is of two kinds :— (a) in one, the subject of descrip- 
tion loses by the absence of something; (b) in the other, owing to the same cause, it gains 
enhanced beauty, but is still wanting in something (necessary). Hxamples are: — 


(a) Thine eyes are (glancing) as the khanjana bird, and (full orbed) as the lotus, but 
without collyrium they have no lustre. 


(b) -Fair damsel, thy body is luscious and filled with every charm. (Thou displayest) no 
harshness [which is necessary to bring thy lover to thy feet]. 


Text. 
Samaséktyalankaéra. 


Samdsékti prastuta phurat prastuta varnana ma'jha | 
Kumudini-hi praphulita bhai dékhi hald-nidhi s@jha th) 96 Ut 


Translation. 
The Modal Metaphor.’ 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 708. The Modal Metaphor is when the behaviour (or character) of 
another is ascribed (vyavahdrasumdrdpa) to the subject of description (prastuia), from a 
Sameness of (1) Action, (2) Sex (or Gender), or (3) Attribute.] 


The Modal Metaphor is when, in the account of a thing which is not the subject of 
description (prastuta), the subject of description is itself manifested, as for example :— 

‘The lily also expanded (or became fall of joy) when it saw the approach of the moon at, 
eventide. [Here the subject of description is the heroine, and not the lily. The real 
meaning (which has been manifested by the Modal Metaphor) is, ‘The heroine became full of 
joy, when she saw the approach of her beloved at eventide.’ | 

[This is an example of what the Séhirya-darpana would calla Modal Metaphor dependent 
on Community of Attribute. As, however, the word praphulita is equally applicable to a lily 
or to a woman, the example is not a good one, as. there is nothing to point out that it is really 
the heroine and not the lily that was referred to, Had the word been ‘smiled,’ there would 
have been no doubt that the heroine was intended, and it would have beena trae Modal 


Metaphor. 

The Bhishana-kaumudt insists that the second prastuta must be translated as if it were 
‘ aprastula. Such a violent assumption is certainly necessary for the translation given 
above. Perhaps a more literal translation might be: ‘When in the account of (one) subject of 
description, (another) subject of description is manifested.’ The word ‘aprastuta > will not 
scan. The text is probably corrupt. The Bhdrati-bhishana (137), says :— 


Prastuta mé° jaba-ht phurar aprastuta vriitdnta | 

Samdsékti bhishana kehat ta ké kavi-kula-kinta Wi 96a 4 
Yatha :— 

Sajant, rajant pat sas wiharata rasa-bhara-pira t 

Alingata pracht mudita kara pasdri kai stra Y 96b I 


‘O friend, the moon, when she findeth the night rejoices, full of nectar (or love), and 
intoxicated with affection, when she appeareth in the east, stretcheth forth her rays (or arms) 
and embraceth the sun.] 


® Literally, Speech of Brevity: 
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Text. 
Parikaraélankaéra, 
Hat parikara dgaya liyé jahd viséshana hét \\ 
Naéi-vadant yaha ndyiké tépa haratt hat 76 \\ OT tt 
Translation. 


The Insinuator. 
[ Séhitya-darpana, 704.] 
Where there are significant epithets it is an instance of this figure. 
This heroine reduceth the fever (of love). Rightly is she (called) the moon-face (the 
moon being a reducer of fever). 


Text. 
Parikarankurélankara. 
Sabhipréya viséshya jaba parikara ankura néma | 
Sadhé-hit piya ké kahat- nékhu na mdnata vdma {| 98 I 
Translation. 


The Passing Insinuation. 
(Not in Sahitya-darpana. | 


But when special significance is given (not to the qualifying epithet), but to the object 
qualified itself, it is an instance of this figure, as, for example :— 


‘The lady (vdma) does not heed a single word of what her lover says, even though he 
stand erect before her.’ Here the use of the word véma is significant, as it not only means ‘lady,’ 
but also ‘crooked,’ in contradistinction to the erectness of her lover. 

[Text. 
Punaruktivadibhasélankara. 


Not in Bhéshd-bhishana. Ihave only met it in Ldla-chandrikd, 678, which defines the 
figure as follows: — | 


Dikhoa artha punarukie saw punaruktivadabhasa l] 98a II 
Yathé :— 
Mana-miéhana sau’ mbha kari ti Ghana-sydma sa*hdri | 
Kunj-vihdrt sau’ vihari Giridhdri ura dhéri WW 98b 
Translation, 


Apparent Tautology. 


Where there are a number of names each referring to the same person, but each having 
special significance, it is Apparent Tautology, as for example :— 

: Shew love to Mané-Méhana (the Heart-entrancer). Bring peace to Ghana-éyima (or 
envelope him in thy cloud-dark hair), Sport thou with Kuiija-viharin (he who sporteth in the 
bower), and clasp to thy (mountain-like) bosom Giridbdrin (the Upholder of the Mountain). 


Here all these names of Krishna have special significance. The figtire is a further develop- 
ment of the Passing Insinuation (98). ] 


Text, 
Slésh4lan kara, 


Slésha alankrit? artha bahu éka sabda té héta | 
Hi na pirana néha bing aiso vadana udéia || 99 II 
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Translation. 
Paronomasia or Coalescence. 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 705.) 

When several meanings come from the same word, it is an instance of this figure, as, for 
example :— 

‘Her face would not so shine, if there were not full love (or a full supply of oil),’ [the word 
wéha meaning both ‘ love’ and ‘oil’]. 

Text, 
Aprastutaprasamsaélankara. 


Alankéra diwai bha-tt hau aprastuta parasansa | 

Tika varnana prastuta bind dijav’ prastuta ansa \\ 100 i 
Dhani yaha charché jidna ki sakala samat sukha détu | 
Visha rdkhata hat kantha siva dpa dharyaw tht hétu \ 101 it 


Translation, 
Indirect Description. 


[The Séhitya-darpane (706) thus defines this figure, which can hardly be said to be 
defined at all by the Bhdsha-bhishana. ‘When (1) a particular (visésha) from a_ general 
(sémdnya), or (2) a general from a particular, or (3) a cause (nimitia) from an effect (kdrya), 
or (4) an effect from a cause (2é¢u), or a thing similar from what resembles it (samdt sama), 
is understood, each of the former being in question (yrastwta) and the latter not so, it is 
Indirect Description.’ This definition must be borne in mind as understood in the following. ] 

The figure of Indirect Description (aprastutaprasamsd) is of two kinds, according as 
(2) description takes place without (mention of) the subject in question, and (%) description 
takes place with only a partial reference to the subject in question. Hxamples are: — 


(a) ‘Blessed is this pursuit of knowledge, which continually gives happiness.’ [Here 
the subject in question is divine knowledge. Itis not mentioned, but itis inferred that the 
particular knowledge which isin question can only be divine knowledge, from the effect 
described, viz., that it gives happiness aé all times. | 

(b) Siva bears the {haldéhala) poison in his throat, and therefore (to allay the burning) 
he placed the water (of the Ganges) on his head.’ [Here the Ganges, which is the subject in 
question, is only hinted at by the word ‘water.’ It is understood that it is that particular river 
which is in question, from the effect; for no other river could allay the burning of the haléhala 
poison. | 

(This last example is not an instance of Kédvya-linga or Poetical Reason (v. 153). In that 
figure, the reason given is a completive corroboration of a fact intimated, which is not the case 
here ] 


[Giridhara-dasa thus defines this figure in the Bhdrati-bhishana :— 


Aprastuta varnana bishar' prastuta varnyo pat | 
Aprastuta-parasansa teht kahaht kavina ké rdi t) 101a i 


It is Indirect Description when, by the description of a thing which is not in hand, the 
subject in hand becomes described. 


So also Raghu-nitha in the Rastka-méhana (106) :— 


Aprastutt ki héti jaha prastuti sd° asphirtt 1 | 

Aprastuti-prasansa kahata alankdra kari sirit \t LOXb fi 
Again Padmikara-bhatia in the Padmdbharana (107) says :— 

Aprastuta virttdnia maha jeha’ prastuta kb yrdna | ° 


Aprastuia-parasansa 86 pacha prakdra praména \\ 101¢ iW 
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Ika séviipya-nibandhané viya simdnya-nibandha | 

Bahuri viséshya-ntbandhana kahi havi rachata prabandha \\ 101d | 
Chauthi hétu-ntbandhand kdja-nibandhand dra | 

Yd vidhi paficha prakdra suw* taht kuhata matimdna || 101e it 


Indirect description occurs when in the waste of a thing not in ee the thing in 
yuestion is inferred. It is of five kinds, wzz. 

(1) When it originates in a aes (between the thing described and the thing 
inferred), 

(2) When it originates in a general statement (from which a particular is inferred). 

(8) When it originates in a particular statement (from which a general is inferred). 

(4) When it originates in a cause (from which an effect is inferred). 

(5) When it originates in an effect (from which a cause 1s inferred), 

This agrees with the Sdhitya-durpana, and gives the clue to the connexion between the 
definition given in that work, and that of the Bhdshd-bhishana. ] 


Text. 
Prastutankuraélankéra, 


Prastuta ahkura hat kiyat prastuta mé* prastd: \ 
Kahd gayau ali ké'waré chha' di sukémalatdi 11 1023 


Translation. 


The Passing Allusion. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.]} 
lt is the figure of Passing Allusion, when allusion (prasidi=prastdéva) (hinting o 
connexion with) the subject in the mind of the speaker (is made to some passing circumstance) 
as for example : — 


‘O Bee, why hast thou deserted the delicacy (of other flowers) and gone to the ké-ward? 
Here under the passing allusion to the bee, it is hinted that some person, who has attached 
himself to the pleasures of this world (the ké:ward flower), and abandoned me sweet flowers 
of the name of Rama, 


Another interpretation of this verse is as follows:—~ A heroine has been detected by her 
friend returning from the embraces of her lover. The friend thus addresses her, alluding to 
the scratches, marks of the love-conflict, on her face :— 


“My dear (alt), what (thorny) ké-ward flower hast thou been visiting, that thou hast loss 
tender smoothness (of thy face)’? Here the lover is figuratively alluded to as a ké-ward 
wer. 


Text. 
Paryéyéktyalankara. 

FaryayOkti prakara deat kachhu rachand sau’ bdta | 
Misu kari kéraja sddhiyat j6 hai chitta sohdta 1 108 i 
Chatura wahat jehi' tua garé binu guna dart mala, | 
Tuma dbt baithan tha jati anhéwana tdla i 104 i 

Translation, 

Periphrasis, 


Sahitya-darpena, 708, * Periphrasis j _. 
7 ae x aan ay Periphrasis is when the fact to be intimated (gamya) is expressed 
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. Periphrasis is of two kinds: (a) In the first a statement is made by some ingenious turn 
vf speech. (6) In the other the object which is desired by the agent’s heart is accomplished 
by some pretext. Thus, for example : — . 


(a) ‘Clever is he, who threw a necklace round thy neck — a necklace without a binding- 
string’ According to the Bhishana-kaumudi, a friend has detected the heroine returning 
from an assignation, and the necklace without a binding-string represents periphrastically the 
arms of the lover. The passage is also capable of interpretation like the passage from the 
Raghuvaisa quoted in the Séhitya-darpana, Thus: — ‘A skilled (conqueror) is he, who placed 
on thy neck @ necklace without a binding-thread (composed of the tears trickling down thy 
bosom in drops large like pearls, welling forth at the defeat of thy husband, his foe), 


(b) ‘You two are seated here (for a flirtation)’ ‘No friend, we are on our way to bathe 
in the Jake.’ Here the hero and heroine have accomplished their desire for an assignation, 
under pretext of having accidentally met on their way to the bathing ghd. 


Text. 
Vyajastutyalankara. 
Vyajastuti nindd misahi jabai baddi j6hi | 
Swarga chadhéyé patita lat ganga kd kahaw téhi \\ 105 it 


Translation. 


Artful Praise. 

{ Sdhitya-darpana, 707. ] 

When under pretence of blame, praise is expressed, ~~ it is to be considered as an instance 
of Artful Praise, as for example: — : 

‘O Ganges, what (good) canI say of thee. Thou hast raised sinners to heaven.’ [Here 
under pretence of blaming the Ganges for defiling heaven with sinners, the poet really praises it 
for its salvation-giving properties. | 

(The Sdhitya-darpana includes under this fignre its converse, — the giving blame under 
pretence of praise. So also Bhératt-bhishana, 154,9 which further includes the expression of 


praise, under pretence of praising somebody else. H.9., Praising the All-purifying God, under 
pretence of praising the pure man in whose heart He abides, t. e., the exact, converse of the 


succeeding. | 
Text. 
Vyajanindaélankara. 
Vyaja-ninda nindd misahi nindaé aurat hot | 
Sadd kshina kinhau na kyd: chanda manda hat sét 11 106 ii 
Translation. - 
Artful Blame. 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 

It is the figure of Artful Blame (wy djanindd) when, under pretext of blaming one person, 
another person is also blamed ; as for example :-— 

‘Why did not (the Creator) make the moon ever and always emaciated P It was an evil 
action of His (not to have done so).’ 

[Here a heroine, distranght of the absence of her beloved, blames the moon for not being 
always as emaciated as herself, under cover of blaming the Creator. Of. the note to the pre- 
ceding figure. } 


Bp ee a a ew ee 
9 So also Rastka-méh2na, 110, and Padmdbharana, 126. 
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Toxt. 
Akshépélankéra. 

Tint bhé-ts &kshépa hat éha nishédha-abhdsu | 
Pahilaht kahtyat: pu hachhu bahuri phériyav tésu I) 107 U1 
Durat nishédha jo vidhi-vachana lakshana tind: pékht | 
Hat nahi diitta agins té tiya-tana tapa visékht \1 108 {I 
Stia-kirana dai darsa tu athavd tiya-mukha ahi | 
Jéi dat mé janma dé chalat désa tumajadhi 1) 109 

Translation, 

The Hint. 


(‘The definition of the Séhitya-darpana (714, 715) differs, though the third example of the 
Bhdshdé-bhishana is nearly the same as one given in the former work. It (the definition) is as 
follows : — ‘ When something, really intended to be said, is apparently. suppressed or denied 
(nishédhdbhdsé), for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning, it is termed Hint, and is 
two-fold as pertaining to what is about to be said or what has been said. Another figure (also 
termed Hint) is held, likewise («. ¢., for the purpose of conveying & particular meaning) to be 
an apparent permission (vidhydbhdsa) of something really unwished for.’ The first of these 
two definitions corresponds to the first definition of the Bhishd-bhishana, and the second defini- 
tion of that work is really included in it. The second definition of the Séhitya-darpana corre- 
sponds to the third of the Bhashd-bhishana. | 


The Hint is of three kinds :— (a) In the first there is an apparent suppression (or denial 
for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning). (6) In the second, the speaker himself at 
first commences a statement, and then turnsit aside. (c) In the third, a refusal (of permission) 
is concealed under words signifying permission. Examples are : — 


(a) ‘In the lady’s body there is a fever more fierce than fire, — but no, she has not its 
brilliancy.’ 

[Here the pangs of separation felt by the friend of the speaker are hinted at in general, but 
the particular fact that she is pale and about to die is suppressed. ] 

(6) ‘O Cool-rayed (Moon) reveal thyself, — or, stay, is it my lady’s face (which I see).’ 


[Here the hero commences to compare his lady’s face to the moon, but stops and addresses 
her directly, after giving a hint of what was in his mind. ] 


(c) ‘Depart (my love) toa far country (if thou art resolved to go) —— And may God 
give me again birth there.’ 


[Here the permission to go is really a prohibition. Moreover the lady hints that if her 
beloved does go she will of a certainty die, and will have to be reborn elsewhere.] 
Text, 
Viréddhabhasalankéra. 


Bhisat jabat virédha 36 wahat virédhaébhasa | 
Uta rata hau, utarata naht mana té& prdna-nivasa W 110 


Translation. 
Apparent Contradiction, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana ; cf. however 718, virédha, contradiction.] When an incongruity 


is (at first sight) apparent (but there is really no incongruity), it is called Apparent Contradic- 
tion ; as for example : — 


‘Tis there (uéa, ¢. ¢., with some other lady) that thou art devoted (rata). She, the abode 
of thy life, departeth (utarata) not from thy heart.’ 
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[Here the speaker is‘ jealous heroine. The apparent contradiction dwells in the use of 

the two expressions wla-rata (devoted there), and uwtarata nahé (does not depart). It will be 

seen that this particular example is also an instance of the ornament of Yamaka or Pun (v. 208). 
in a Pun, however, the incongruity is not a necessary part | 








Toxt. 
Vibhavanaélankéra. 
Hiht chha bhatt vibhavana kérana bina-ha dja 1 
Binu ydvaka dinat charane aruna lakhai hai dju ) 1 MM 
Hétu aptrana té jabat kéraja pitrana hoi | 
Kusuma-vina kara gahi madana saba jaga jityau 70 W112 ON 
Pratibddhaka-hi héta hat kdraja pivrana mani \ 
Nisi-ding srutt-sangati tad naina rdga kt khdni \) 138 Wu 
Jabat akdrana vastu té kdraja prakata-hi héta \ 
Kokila ki vdni abas bélata sunyau kapdta WY ld 
Kéhi térana té jabat kdraja héta viruddha \ 
Karata mahi sanidpa-ht sakhi, stta-kara guddha \ 115 
Puni kachhu kéraja té jabai upajai kdrana ripa \ 
Naina-mina té* dékhi yaha saritd bahata anipa \\ M6 Ih 
Translation. 


Peculiar Causation. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 716. ‘When an effect is said to arise without a cause (héfw), it is 
Peculiar Causation (vibhdvand), and is two-fold, according as the occasion (nimitta)is or is not 
mentioned.’ It will be noticed that the Bhdshdé-bhishana (and indeed all other later authors 
whom I have consulted) gives a much wider definition, | 


Peculiar Causation is of six kinds, viz.:— 
(1) When an effect {is said to arise) without a cause, as for example : — 


‘Without applying red-lac dye, a rosy hue appears upon her feet.’ Here the rosy hue 
of the feet, which is an enhancement of beauty, is shewn as existing withoné its usual cause. 


(2) When a full effect (is said to arise) from a cause which is incomplete, as for 
example; — 


“Behold, although the God of Love has merely grasped his dart of flowers, he has 
conquered the whole world.’ 


(8) When, in spite of an obstacle, the effect is nevertheless complete, as for example: — 


‘ Although they are ever near (7. ¢., long, extending to) her ears (or, by a paronamasia, in 
the neighbourhood of religious books), still her eyes are full (lit., mines) of anger.’ 


(4) When an effect appears to arise from a thing which cannot be the cause, as for 
example : — 


‘Lo, I heard a dove utter just now the cadl of a cuckoo. [In this example, friend of 
the hero is inviting the heroine to come to the place of assignation, and suggests this 
apparent miracle as a pretext. | 


(5) When a contrary effect is said to arise from a cause, as for example: — 


‘O friend, this pure cooling moon only gives me fever.’ [The heroine is lamenting the 
absence of her beloved. | 

[The Léla-chandriké, 436, mentions a figure called Virédha which is closely connected with 
the fifth variety of Peculiar Causation. Cf. Séhitya-darpana, 718, 
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The example given is :-— 


Méryau manuhdrant bhart gdryau Kshart mithahv | 
We kaw ati anakhahataw musakdhata dina nédhv tt batt 


‘Even her beatings of me are full of captivatings of the soul. Even her abuse is very 
sweet, Even her extreme anger is not without a smile,’ | 

(6) When originating from some effect, the appearance of a cause is produced, i. e., 
when the sequence of cause and effect is inverted, as for example : —~ 


‘See those (clear) darting fishes, her eyes. From them flows a river.’ [Here from the 
eyes metaphorically considered as fishes, taken as an effect, the torrent of tears, further 
netaphorically considered as the cause (or essential of existence) of these fishes, riz., a river, 
is represented as being produced by them. | 

Text. 
Viséshoktyalankara. 
Viséshokti jé hétu saw. kéraja upajas nahi’ | 
Néha ghatata hai naht' tat hdma-dipa ghata mdhv \\ 117 su 
Translation. 
Peculiar Allegation. 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 717.) 

When, in spite of the existence of a cause, there is an absence of effect, it is Peculiar 
Allegation, as for example: — 


‘Although the lamp of desire (is burning) in her body, still the oil (or her love) diminishes 
not.’ [Here there is a paronomasia on the word néha, which means both ‘oil’ and ‘love.’] 


[This figure is two-fold according as the occasion (guna or nimitta) for the absence of the 
effect is mentioned (ukia) or is not mentioned (anubia). An example of whtagunra viséshikit is 
Bihdri-saf sat, 5383 : — 

Tyau’ tyau’ pydsé-t rahata jyaw' jyau piyata aghast \ 
Saguna salauné ripa haw ju na chakha trishé bujhdt 1 Ua 


‘The more my eyes drink to satiety, the more thirsty they become. Their thirst for his 
lovely (or salt) form is not extinguished.’ Here the cause for the absence of the quenching 
of the thirst, viz. the beauty (or, by a paronomasia, the saltness) of her beloved’s form is 
mentioned. | . 


Text, 
Asambhavalankara, 
Kahaia asamhbhava héta jaba binu sathbhdvana hdju t 
Giri-vara dharthat gépa-suta kéjonatihn dju tt 1s W 
Translation. 
- The Unlikely. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. } 


They call the figure The Unlikely, when an effect occurs contrary to the usual course of 
events, as for example : — 


‘Who imagines to-day, that (Krishna) the cowherd’s son would hold up (the mountain of) 
Gévardhana’ P 


(So also Bhératt-bhishana, 178, Padmétharana, 145, Rastka-méhana, 123 
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Text. 
Asamgatyalankaéra. 

Tint asamngati kdja aru kéirana nyaré thima \ 

Aura thaurivhe kijiyat aura thaura kau kama \\ 119 UW 
Aura hija drambhiyat aurat kariyat* daura | 

Kokila mada mais bhat jhimata &bahi maura \{ 120 
Térs ari ki angand tilaka lagdyau pdnt | 

Méha mitdyau nahi prabhu moha lagdyau dni Wt 121 tt 

Translation. 
Disconnection. 


(Sdhttya-darpana, 719, where the definition corresponds only with the first of the three 
given by the Bhdshd-bhishana. | 


Disconnection is of three kinds : — (¢@) When an effect and a cause are (represented as) 
locally separated; (6) When an action occurs in a place other than the usual one; and 
(c) When a commencement is made towards one effect, but another is proceeded to. Examples 
are: — 

(a) ‘It is the flower clusters on the mangos which destil intoxicating juice, but it is the 
cuckoo (not the mango) which is drank.’ 


(6) ‘The wives of thy foes are wearing their forehead ornaments on their hands,’ (which 
also, by a paronomasia, means ‘have placed sesamum (tila) and water (4) in their hands in 
token of submission.) 


(c) ‘O God, thou hast not wiped away my illusion, but has brought and enveloped me in 
more.’ [Here God is represented as having commenced to wipe away illusion, and then to 
have ultimately added more instead. Or, according to another explanation, it is not God, but 
a lover who is addressed. He has just returned from a far country, and is about to start 
again on his journeys without seeing his beloved. A companion of the latter addresses him :— 
‘My Lord, thou hast come to relieve her woes, and (art departing) without doing so.’] 


[So also, Bhérati-bhishana, 180, Padmabharana, 146, Rasika-mihana, 124.) 


Text. 
Vishamélankara, 

Vishama alankriti tins vidhi anamilitahs kat sanga | 
Kérana kaw raga aura kachhu kiraja aurat ranga \l 122 tt 
Aura bhalau udyama ktyé héta burau phala de | 
Ati kémaia tana tiya kau kaha kdina kt lai wt 128 
Khadga-laté ati sydma té upajt kiratt séta | 
Sakhi léyau ghanasdra par adhika tépa tana déa \\ 124 I 

Translation. 

Incongruity. 


[Sdhatya-darpana, 720.) 


The figure of Incongruity is of three kinds: — (a) In the first there is association of 
incongruous things; (b) In the second, the qualities (or appearances) of a cause and its 
effect are opposed to each other; and (c) In the third a good endeavour brings an evil 
result. Examples are :— 


(a) ‘Very tender is the form of the lady. How can (it support) the burning flame of 


love (with which it is filled).’ [Here there is an association of the two incongruous things,—~ » 
woman’s tender frame, and the fire of love. | 
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(2) ‘From the black tree of thy sword, has sprung the white (flower of thy) glory.’ 
(c) ‘O friend, I applied (cooling) camphor, but it only increased the fever of her body,’ 
[The Rasika-méhana, 127 and ff., further developes the figure at great length. | 


Text. 

Samélankara. 
Alankdra same, tint vidht yathdydgya kaw sanga } 
Kéraja mé saba péiyat kdrana-hi ké anga tt 125 i 
Srama binu khdruja siddha jaba udyama karata-hi hér | 
Hara vdsa tiya ura karyau apané ldyaka jdt 11) 126 W 
Nicha sakga acharaju naht Lachchhi jalajd dhi | 
Yasa-hi-kau wddima kiyau nikat pdyau tdhit Wt 127 Wi 

Translation. 

The Equal. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 721. ‘The Equal is the commendation of an object fitly united with 
another.’ The Bhdshd-bhéishana definition is more developed.] 

[The Equal is the converse of the figure of Incongruity (vv. 122 and ff.), that is to say], 
it is of three kinds :— (a) In the first there is association of congruous things ; (b) Inthe second, 
there is to be found a complete concordance between cause and effect; and (c) In the third 
without any labour a complete result follows, immediately on making an endeavour. Examples 
are i— 

(a) ‘The lady made her bosom the abode of her necklace, considering it worthy of 
herself.’ [Here there is a complete correspondence between the beauty of the necklace, and 
the beauty of the lady. | 

(6) ‘It is not wonderful that Lakshmi should associate with the lowly, for she is born of 
water.’ [Here water is represented as naturally seeking a lower level, and hence there is a 
complete concordance between the cause, — the birth of Lakshmi in the water, and the effect, 
— her naturally seeking the lowly. ] : 

(e) ‘He made an effort for fame alone, and gained it easily.’ 

[So also Bhdrati-bhishana, 191, Padmdbharana, 153, Rastka-méhana, 134.] 

Text. 
Vichitralankara, 
Ichchhé phala viparita k4 kijat’ yatna vichitra | 
Na*vata uchchaté lahana kaw’ j6 hat purusha pavitra i 128 
Translation. 
The Strange. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 722.] 


This figure occurs when an effort is made for the purpose of effecting a contrary resuli, as 
for example :— 
‘The pure minded map, for the purpose of being elevated, bows down.’ 


Text. 
Adhikaélank4ra. 
Adhthdé adhéya ki jaba adhéra sau: hét \ 
Jé adhéira ddhéya té adhika, adhika é dé ij 129 U 
Sdta dvipa nava khanda mé- kirati nahi: samdéa | 


Sdia dvipa nava khanda jaha’ "tua guna varané jdta W180 I 
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Translation. 
The Exceeding. 
[ Séhitya-darpana, 723.] 


The figure of the Exceeding is of two kinds:— (a) In one, the contained is represented as 
vaster than the container. (4) Inthe other, the container is represented as vaster than the 
contained. Hxamples are:— 


(a) ‘Thy fame cannot be contained within the limits of the seven continents and the nine 
regions.’ 


(6) ‘In the seven continents and the nine regions, thy virtues are the theme of praise,’ 


Text. 
Alp&lankara. 
Alpa alya ddhéya té: ; sikshma héi ddhéra 4 
A-gurt ki mudart huté pahuchant karata vihdra tt 181 
Translation. 
The Less, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpata. | 
The Less is when the thing containing is represented as smaller than the thing contained, 
as for example :— 


‘It wasa finger ring, and now she wears it ou her wrist.’ [This is a report of Uddhava 
to Krishna regarding the sad condition of the herd maidens of Gékula, They are so wasted 
away in grief that their finger rings are actually used as wristlets. | 

[Padmikara-bhatta in the Padmébharana (160), gives a second variety of this figure, 
corresponding to the second variety of the Exceeding (v. 129 above), 

Alpa alpa éddhdra té- : jaha’ ddhéya bakhdna | 

Ati sichhama j6 mana tahé id-hé té laghu mana \t Ila it 
(A second variety of the figure of) the Less is when the contained is represented as smaller 
than the container, as for example :— 

‘ Very little is her heart, but still less is the indignation (contained therein).’] 


[Text. 
; Adhara-mélalenkara, 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. I have only met it in Ldla-chandrikd, 536, where it is defined 
as follows :— 


Tha hau tka adhdra krame nila adhdra suchéhi \{ I8lb jt 
Yathd, sérathé :— 
Té tana avadht aniipa riipa lagyau saba jagata kau | 
Mé driga lagé ripe drigant lagi ait chatapati WW 18le = |\ 
Translation. 


The Serial Container. 
When there is a succession of objects each contained in the preceding, it is the figure of 
the Serial Container (ddhéra-mdld), as for example :— 
‘Thy form is absolutely matchless. In thee is contained all the beauty of the world. In 
that beauty are immersed my eyes, and in my eyes is excessive agitation.’ This is really a 
variety of the Serial Iluminator (v. 140).] 
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Text, 
Anydényélankara. 
Anyényélankara hai anyényahi upakdra | 
Nast té nisi niki lagat nisi-hi té* sast-sdra Wl 182 NN 
Translation, 


The Reciprocal. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 724.] 
The Reciprocal (anyénya)is when (two things) mutually benefit each other, as for 
example: — 
‘The moon lends Iustre to the night, and the night gives glory to the moon.’ 
(To be continued. ) 





FOUR CHOLA DATES. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D. 


Of the numerous inscriptions of Chéla kings, which are scatiered all over the Tami! 
country, none, as far as we know at present, contains a date in the Saka or any other era; and 
even the approximate time of the reigns of Parintaka I. and his successors would have remained 
unsettled unless the names of some of these kings did oceur in dated inscriptions of their 
Ganga and Chalukya contemporaries, These contemporaneous references, which I have fully 
discussed on previous occasions,! are briefly the following ;— 


I. — According to the Udayéndiram plates of the Ganga-Bana king Rajasirnha alias 
Hastimalla,? — this feudatory of the Chéla king Madirai-konda K6é-Parakésarivarman alias 
Parintaka I. was the grandson of Prithuyasas, who was a contemporary of Améghavarsha, 
1. e. the Rashtrakita king Sarva-Amédghavarsha I. who ruled from A. D. 814-15 to 876-78.8 


II. — According to the Ataktr inscription, the Chéla king R&jaditya, eldest son of Paran- 
taka I., was slain by the Ganga king Batuga, who was a feudatory of the Rishtrakita king 
Krishna ITI., before A. D. 949-50.4 


IlI.— Kaindavaé, the daughter ofthe Chéla king Rajaraja, great-grandson of Parintaka I., 
was married to the Hastern Chalukya king Vimaladitya (A. D. 1015 to 1022), 


IV. — Rajéndra-Chéla I., son of Réajaraja, fought with the Western Chilukya king 
Jayasinhsa III. (about A. D. 1018 to about 1042); and his daughter Ammangadévi was 
married to the Hastern Chilukya king RAajaraja I. (A. D. 1022 to 1063), : 


V.— The Chélaking Rajéndradéva fought with the Western Chilukya king Ahavamalla 
IT. (about A. D. 1042 to about 1068); and his daughter Madhurantaki was married to the 
Chalukya-Chila king R&jéndra-Chéla IT. alias Kuldéttuhga-Chéla I. who succeeded to the 
Chéla throne, and the year of whose accession (A. D. 1063) as well as that of his two immediate 
successors, Vikrama-Chéla (A. D. 1112) and Kuléttunga-Chéla II. (A. D. 1127), is known 
from, copper-plate inscriptions. The dates Nos. 2, 3 and 4, which will be published below with 
Prof. Kielhorn’s and Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, prove the approximate correctness of the 








SS _ 


! ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 240; South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 82, 51 f. and 112, and Vol. II. p. 282; 
Annual Report for 1891-92, p. 2 ff: : 


2 In Mr. Foulkes’s edition of this inscription, the meaning of verse 21 is obscured by two misreadings. The 


original plates, which are in my hands, read :— ALT TINS TT ene Yare TMNIATaTTATT 7: [\*] 
MATA BY TTR TAL ima (ar) zTasarTaTTTsEl: *] 
® Ep. Ind, Vol. IL. p. 54, Table. 4 Ep. Ind. Vol. TI. p. 168 £. 


© South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. $2, and ante, Vol. XX. p. 283. 
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‘years of accession sg recorded in,the grants. Nos.2 and 8 fix the date of the accession of 
Kuléttuiga I. within narrower limits, and No. 4 yields the very day of Vikrama-Chéla’s 
accession, Before publishing these three dates, I shall discuss afresh the only date admitting 
of calculation, which has hitherto been found in Chéla inscriptions previous to Kuldétiuiga I. 


A.— RAJARAIJA, — 


No, 1. — Inscription in the Bilvanaéthésvara temple at Tiruvallam in the 
Worth Arcot District. 


This inscription mentions a lunar eclipse which occurred on the day of the autumnal 
equinox in the 7th year of the great Rajaraja. Dr. Fleet® has pointed out that, within the 
period to which Rajarija’s reign must be allotted, the only two years in which a innar eclipse 
took place at or near the autumnal equinox, were A. D, 991and 1010. In the first of these 
two years the eclipse occurred on the day after the equinox, while that of the second year 
was invisible in India. If the first eclipse is meant in the inscription, the year of Rajaraja’s 
accession would be A. D. 984 or 985, andin the second case A. D. 1003 or 1004. If the second 
alternative is accepted, the conquest of Véngi, which according to Rajaraja’s inscriptions was 
effected between the 12th and 14th years of his reign,’ must be placed between A. D. 1015 and 
1017, z. e. within the reign of his own son-in-law Vimaladitya. Secondly, as Rajaraja’s reign 
probably terminated in the course of his 29th year, the reign of his son and successor Rajéndra- 
Chéla I. would have commenced about A. D. 1033, and the latter’s expedition against 
Jayasimha III., with whom he fought in the 8th or 9th year of his reign,® would fall between 
1040 and 1041, while Jayasimha III. refers to wars with Rijéndra-Chéla in inscriptions of 
A. D. 1019 and 1024.9 Consequently, we are forced to accept the date of the first lunar 
eclipse, and the year A. D. 984-85 as that of the accession of the great Rajaréja. With this 
starting-point, the expedition against Véngi fell between A. D. 996 and 998, 7. e. within the 
break of thirty years in the succession of the Bastern Chilukya kings; the accession of 
Rajéndra-Chola I. in about A. D. 1014; and the war between Rajéndra-Chéla I, and 
Jayasimha III. which-is referred to in the inscriptions of the former, in A. D. 1021 or 1022. 
An earlier encounter between the two is recorded in an inscription of Jayasimha III. which is 
dated in A. D. 1019, ¢. ¢ the 6th year of Rajéndra-Chola’s reign. The Satyiésraya whom 
Rajaraja boasts of having conquered in the 21st year of his reign 10 (A. D. 1005), must be 
identified with the Western Chalukya king Satyasraya, who ruled from A. D. 997-98 to about 
“1008. 


B. — KULOTEUNGA-CHOLA I. 


Mo. 2. — Inscription in the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram in the 
° South Arcot District. 
4) Svasti é&! 11 Tiribuvanachchakkaravattigal sri-Kulottunga- 
Mbladévar tiru-tteigaiyaér © Rijarijan © Kundavaiy-A]vér 
i ec i I ee na-nilattai mujlud=inda Jaya- 
derarku narpatto-naleindil “Mina=niga] mnayarra Velli pe- 
tra Urdsani-nal=Idabam pédal. 
“In the forty-fourth year (of the reign) of Jeyadhara,” who ruled all the four quarters, — 
at the time (of the rteing of the sign) Rishabha on the day of (the nakshatra) Réhbini, which 
corresponded to @ Friday in the month during which (the sign) Mina was shining, — Kundavai 


nor ot ee 





6 ante, Vol. XIX. p. 71. 7 See my Annual Report for 1891-92, p. 4. 8 See ibid. 
9 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 98, notes 2 and 8, and p. 112 t, 10 See note 7, above. 


11 Read Minam. 
' 139 This was a béruda of Kuidttonga-Choéla 1; see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol I. p. 280, note 11. The actual 


name of the king is mentioned in connection with the donor, the princess Kundavai. 
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Alvir, (the daughter of) Rajaraja!® (end) the royal younger sister of the emperor of the three 
worlds éri-Kuléttwiga-Choladéva, [gave, ete.]”’ 


Wo. 3, ——- Inscription in the Apatsahfyésvara temple at Alaigudi in the Tanjore District, 
T. u Svasti gt i) Puflgaj] Silndal# . 2. 1. 2. 2 ww we 


30, 2 © » © 2 © e ef o + © 6Rbv=5Ardjakesaripatmar=ina Tribhovanachchakra- 
va[r]iti sri-Kulét- 

31. tuliga]-Séladévarku yandu 45avadu Toula-nayarru pdi[rlvva-pakshattw VWiydla- 
kkilamaiyum saptamiyum per[ra] 


32. Uttira . . [ti]-nal.l6 


“Tn the 45th year (of the reign) of king RAjakésarivarman, alias the emperor of the three 
worlds éri-Kuléttunga-Chéladéva, . . .. =. + . «+ + . onthe day of (the nakshatra) 
~ + © «© «© © «© « « « 5? which eorresponded. to: Thursday, the seventh tstht of the first 
fortnight of the month of Tula’ 


Professor Kielhorn. has favoured me with the following calculation of the dates Nos. 3% 
and 3.. 


“Kuléttuiga I. having ascended the throne m A, D. 1063, F have made the necessary 
calculations for the years A. D. 1105-1110; and have found that the only year which yields. 
satisfactory results-for both the dates (Nos..2 and 3), is A. D. 1107. 


“No. 2 is Friday, the Ist March, A. D. 1107; = Chaitra gudi 5. On this day the sun was 
in Mina, which it had entered on the 22nd February, A. D. 1107; and the moon was in Rohini,. 
according. to the Brahma-Siddhaénia from 8 h, 32 m., and according. to. Garga from 9h. 51. m. 
after mean sunrise: 


“No. 3 is Thursday, the 24th October, A. D, 1107, when the 7th tithi of the bright 
fortnight of Karttika commenced 0 h, 55 m. after mean sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 


was in Uttarashadh’. The sun was in Tulé, which it had entered on the 27th September, 
A. D. 110%” 


Mr. Dikshit adds to the above -—~ 


“The two dates of Kuléttuhga I. appear to have been regulated by solar reckoning, and 
the day of his accession falls evidently between the 2nd March and 24th October (both 
inclusive) of A. D. 1063.” 


C. — VIKRAMA-CHOLA. 


No. 4 — Inscription in. the Tyagaréja temple at Tiruvarar in the Tanjore District. 
1. Svasti é&t [*] Pi-mflai midaindul®@. . . . : 


18 On a previous occasion I identified this Rajaraja with the Chola king Rajaraja (South-Indian Inscriptions. 
Vol. I. p, 97) and consequently Kundavai’s elder brother Kuléttunga-Chéla with the Chile king Rajéndra-Chéla I.. 
(ibid, p. 168). As, however, Jayadhara is now known to have been a surname of Kuléttuiga-Chéla L, it is evident. 
that the present Kundavai was the younger sister of the latter, and hence the daughter of the Eastern Chélukya.. 
king Rajarfja I. We have thus to distinguish between three princesses of similkr names :— 1; Kundavai. the 
daughter of Pardntaka IT., elder sister of the Chiéla king Rajaraja, and queen of Vallavaraiyar Vandyadévar (South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. p. 68); 2. Kiindava, the daughter of the Chéla king Rajaraja, younger sister of 
BAjéndra-Chéla T., ard queen of the Eastern Chélukya king Vimal&ditya (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 58) and 3, Kundavai 
the eae : ee king Rajaraja I. and younger sister of Kuléttunga-Chéla. L 

@ historical introduction. of this inscription resembles that of the Tafij inseripti Attra? 
Chola I., which was published in South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 282 4. oper eee ron 
5 Read Irdja. 
16 It is not clear if the actual reading is Uttiratiadi-n4l or Uitirddattjendl : ; 
mM The nakshatra was either Uttara-Bhadrapada or eh seer meen ia 


18 The historical introduction of this inscription resembles that of the Tafijavir i inti ‘ ‘ 
which will be published as No, 68 of South-Indian Inscriptions, VoL. IL. ever maoription of Vikrama- Chile, 
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a > epee ect teeenenn 





Se: 6. ae A a we: k6=Ppara[k ]€sarivarmmar=dna Tnbhuval[na jcha- 
krava[rttiga]]  sri-Vikrama-Chdla[dé]varkku [y]a(n]du aifija{vadu] Mi[thu]na-ndyarru 
pirvva-pakshatiu saptamiyum Nia(yilrro-kkilamaiyom Attamume4na nél munni Pru 
nir[pa|di[n]al. ~ 


“In the fifth year (of the reign) of king Parakésarivarman, alias the emperor of the three 
worlds srvi-Vikrama-Chéladéva, . .. . ., . on the three-hundred-and- 
fortieth day, which was (the day of the nakshatra) Hasta and Sunday, the seventh zithi of the 
first fortnight of the month of Mithuna.” 


To Mr. Dikshit I am obliged for the following calculation of the date No. 4. 


“ Assuming that Vikrama-Chéla began to reign in A. D. 1112, his 5th year wonld be about 
A. D.1116. Having made calculations for 1115, 1116 and 1117, I find that A. D. 1116 is the 
only year which corresponds with the details of the given date. In that year, Ashidha sukla 7 
ended on Sunday, the 18th June, at abont 21 hours after sunrise. This was the 25th day of 
the solar month Mithuna. On this day, at sunrise, the nakshatra was Uttara-Phalguni, which 
ended at 7 hours 48 minutes after sunrise, when the nakshatra Hasta commenced. As this was 
the 340th day of the 5th year of Vikrama-Chéla’s reign, the Ist day of the 5th year falls on 
the 14th July, A. D. 1115, which was the 18th day of the solar month Karkataka. Accordingly, 
the Ist day of his Ist year, ¢.e. the day of his accession to the throne, was Sravana éukla 6, 
Friday, the day of the nakshatra Chitra, which corresponds to the 18th day of the solar month 
of Karkataka, and to the 14th July, A. D. 111, and which was, by the rules of astrology, an 


auspicious day for the accession of a king.” 





irene 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


AN Onrentan BrocrarmicaL Dicrionaky by T. W. 
Beatz, edited, revised, and enlarged by H. G. 
Keung, C. I. E. (W. H. Allen & Co., 1894), 

Our welcome to a second edition of this work 
must not be considered the less sincere, because we 
cannot join in the praise that has been given to 
it for its chronological exactitade. The labourers 
_ in this field are so few, that we should be sorry to 
discourage any one, on the ground that his work is 
imperfect. ‘Least of all do we desire to cast any 
reproach upon Mr. Keene, to whom all students 
of Indian History are indebted for a series of 
charming works. Would that his zeal and 
enthusiasm had found more imitators! But 
Mr. Keene, as editor of a work of reference, 
provokes a curious sense of the incongruous. As 
fittingly might we yoke Pegasus to the plough. 


We have used his Calcutta Edition ever smece 
it appeared, and we have found it of much help. 
The most valuable notices are, no doubt, those of 
Indian saints, poets, and learned men of all ages, 
and those referring to Indian notables of the 
present century. Of the latter Mr. Beale had 
personal knowledge, and thus recorded many 
facts, which itis impossible to find elsewhere. 
At the same time, it was quite obvious, even on 
cursory perusal, that much of the matter needed 
reconsideration and revision. We therefore began 
to look through the new edition in the confident 
expectation that Mr. Keene, during an interval 


of about twelve years, had carried outa close 
and serious revision of his text. We much regret 
to find, however, that there are still as many 
doubtful, and even erroneous, statements as there 
were before, and that the little labour required to 
diminish the number of imperfectly told biogra- 
phies has not been bestowed upon the book. 

We are glad to observe thatat least one reviewer 
holds the opinion, which we have entertained ever 
since we first knew the book, that its usefulness is 
greatly reduced by the non-quotation of authori- 
ties. If these had been added to each notice, as 
is generally done in such works, the value of the 
book to students would have been quadrupled. 
With regard tothe remarks which follow, we must 
begin by pointing out that they are restricted 
entirely to one class of entries. The work covers 
an immense expanse both in space and time, no 
less than-the whole Muhammadan world during 
the thirteen centuries that have passed since the 
Flight. As to much of this vast subject we 
claim no right to speak. We confine ourselves 
to the India notices, and among them to those 
belonging to the comparatively ‘brief periods 
between the years 1100 A. H. and 1200 A, H. 
For this portion of the Dictionary we have 
noted, without having resort to any elaborate 
research, the statements, which, from our own 
reading, we know to be doubtful or incorrct. 


Mr. Keene has: not, we dare say, much respect 
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for the historical school, to which we may be as- 
sumed to belong:— those who have been styled, 
with some truth, but with more than necessary 
disparagement, “les petits merciers del histotre.” 
Atany rate, we offer these pedlar’s wares, such 
as they are, in the hope that until Mr. Keene’s 
next edition appears, they may aid those who 
have bought and are using his book. To whatever 
school he may belong, no real historian can deem 
minute attention to detail out of place in a 
biographical dictionary; and we trust that 
Mr. Keene will not despise the assistance we wish 
to give him, so far as in us lies, in his self- 
imposed task. ‘“ Le bonhomme” says truly 
enough, ashe will remember, “on a souvent besoin 
@un plus petit que sot.” 
We come first to ‘Abd-us-Samad Khfén (p. 14). 
and as space is precious, we content ourselves, 
‘for the most part, with stating results, although 
‘we could adduce chapter and verse for each 
assertion. Here the first edition was nearer the 
facts than the second; but the man was néver 
Bahadur Jang, nor have we ever seen such a title 
as‘AliJang. As Mr. Keene rightly notes, we find 
everywhere else Daler Jang, and not ‘Alf Jang. 
His original name was ‘Abd-ur-Rahim (son of 
‘Abd-ul-Karim), and itis very doubtful whether 
he was born in Agra; every one else says he was 
born in Samarkand. And he certainly never bore 
the title of Samsim-ud-Daula. The second 
edition tells us he died im 1789, « during the 
““mvasion of Nadir Shéh.” The first edition was 
better; it gives 1787, “a year before the inva- 
“sion of Nadir Sh&h.” The exact date is 10th 
Rabf* Il. 1150 A. H. (6th August, 1787 N.8.), his 
‘age being then between 70 and 80 lunar years. 
A worse mistake, however, is confounding him 
‘with Khén Daurén on pages 214and 286. Every- 
‘body knows that the Mugaffar Khén on p. 286 
‘was a brother of Samsim-ud-Daula, Khan 
Daurén (Khwija ‘Agim), and not of ‘Abd-us- 
Samad Khén. In the confusion the said Khén 
Danran (son of Khw&ja Kasim), who appears on 
p- 148 of the first, seems to have dropped out 
altogether from the second edition. That Khén 
Danran, however, did die in 1739; he died on the 
19th Zé’l Ka‘dh, 1151 (27th February, 1789), of 
wounds received at Karnélin a fight with Nadir 
Shér’s troops four days before his death. 


Then on p. 15 and p. 45 there seem some 
doubtful statements about the J odhpur Rajas. 
Ajit Singh was murdered in Shawwial, 1136 (June- 
July, 1724) and Abhai Singh, his eldest son,’ 
sticceeded, as is correctly stated on p- 45, The 
statement on p. 15 is wrong. Bakht Singh did 
not succeed his father, but received from his 
brother, Abhai Singh, the fief of Naégor, to the 


north of Jodhpur. Abhai Singh lived until 1749 
A. D., when his son, Ram Simgh, followed. 
Bhakht Singh then defeated this nephew and took 
possession; in 1752 he was himself poisoned. 
His (Bakht Singh’s) son, Bijai Singh, succeeded. 
Thus it was not Abbai Singh who was poisoned, 
nor was Bijai Singh that prince’s son. For these 
facts see, for one place, Colonel Jarrett’s trang- 
lation of the Ain-i-Akbart, II., 271, note 7, which 
is taken from Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and they 
in turn were founded on the genealogies in 
Tod’s Rajasthan. ; 

On p. 49 we are told that ‘Alam-gir’s nine 
children were all by one mother. It is not 
necessary to go farther than to a popular manual 
in a popular series, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s 
Aurangztb, to discover the contrary. The nine 
children were by four different wives. 

Again under Araré (p. 77) we are told that he 
slew Jan Nisér Khan, brother-in-law of the Waztr. 
The event took place in RamzAn, 1144 (February- 
March, 1732), but the murderer was Bhagwant, 
Kichar, and not his father, Aréri (or Ud&rd). 
‘ Azimullah Kh4n, the officer sent against the rebel, 
was, no doubt, a relation,— a cousin, of the Wazir ; 
but he was the son, not of Jan N igar Khén, but of 
Zahir-ud-Daula, Ra‘éyat Kh4n (0b. 1187), son of 
Mir Bahé-ud-din. The murdered man, Mhd. 
Ibrahim, Jén Nisér Khan, was the son of Abu’ 
Mukéram, Jén Nigér Khan (0b. 1131 A. H). And, 
being a stylist himself, what does Mr. Keene think 
of Mr. Beale’s English — “the skin of his body 
was flayed offP* ‘ Foh! a fico for the phrase.” 

Page 71, column 2, lastline but one. Amfr 
Khan, Sindhf, died, not before, but after M hd. 
Shfh’s accession. The date is 28th Zé’l Ka‘dh, 
1132 (30th September, 1720), in the 2nd year of 
Mhd. Shih. His age was 77 lunar years. 

Page 71, col.2, line 46. Amir Kh4n, Governor 
of Kébul. This man’s biography might as well be 
completed by giving the date of hisdeath. Say- 


yad Mir, entitled Amir Khan, son of Mir Mhd. 


Khén, KhwAfi, resigning his government, died at 
Shéhjahénébéd on the 27th Rabf* IL, 1081 (18th 
September, 1670). He was the brother of the 
Shekh Mir, g. v., who was killed in 1069, A. H., 
fighting on Aurangzeb’s side in the battle with 
D&éré Shukoh near Ajmer. 

Most authorities tell us that Mhd. Karfm"(p. 89, 
line 27) was the eldest, and not the second, son of 
‘Azim-ush-Shén. Then, on p.102, we have doubts 
expressed as to whether Raja Chait Singh of 
Benares was the brother, or son, of Balwant Singh; 
while on p. 113, and again on p. 275, the fact is 
quite correctly stated, namely, that he was the 
son of Balwant Singh. 


Page 115. Chatr S4l should be, by the Hindi 
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spelling, Chhatra, or Chhatar, Sal. The father’s 
name was Champat, not Chait, Rae. Chhatar Sal’s 
earlier career 1s ignored: while the agreement with 
the Marathas took place in 1141 or 1142 A. Hi. 
(1728-29-30), not in 1146 (1733-6). Chhatar Sal 
died, not in 1733, but either on the L5th Jamédi 
IL., 1144 (14th December, 1731 N § ), or Pais badt 
3, St. 1788 (16th December, 1731 N. S.). He had 
not two only, but some thirteen, sons, most of 
whom survived him. 

The date of Danishmand Khan (A‘li’s) death 
(p. 117) was 30th Rabi I., 1122 (2€th May, 1710), 
and not 1120(1708) His non-completed History 
went up to the 19th Zd4'l Ka‘dh, 1120 (20th 
January, 1709), that is, nearly to the end of 
Bahédur Shah’s second year. The author laid part 
of it before that emperor, then encamped in the 
Dhar territory, on the Ist Zi’l Ka‘dh, 1121 (1st 
January, 1710). There is an unnecessary repeti- 
-tion of Danishmand Khan A’li’s life on p. 291, 
where there is also a separate entry of a Ni‘émat 
Ali Khan, who is evidently the same person, 
under his previous title. 

Donde Khan (p. 123) was most decidedly not 
the son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, Rohela. The 
exact date of his death is the 5th Mubarram, 1185 
(19th April, 1771). 

On p. 143 itis said that the date of ‘Imad-ul- 
Mulk’s death is not known. We give Mr. Keene 
a choice of several authorities: —(1) Ghulam 
Hasain Khan, author of the Zikr-us-Sair, who was 
with Chait Singh near K4lpi at the time, says the 
ex-Wazir died in 1213 A. H. (14th June, 1798 — 4th 
June, 1799); (2) Mufti Wali-ul-lah, in the Térish-t- 
Farrubhabdd, gives the 10th Rabi‘ IL, 1215 (1st 
September, 1800); (3) in the ‘ Historical Sketch 

...” (Elinburgh, 1835), p. 84, note, we are 
told that the Nawab died at Ka4lpf in 1800. 
‘abd-ul- Kadir Khan, Jiisi, informs us that when he 
was sent up-country on a mission in 1211 A H 
(1797), he heard that ‘Imad-ul-Mulk had gone 
towards Léhor to visit Zaman Shah, Abdali. But 
the same year the Nawéb returned to Kalpi; and 
‘Abd-ul-Kédir Khén heard some of his adven- 
tures from his own lips, how he landed at Maskat, 
instead of Jadda, and travelled by land to Mak- 
ka, and howhe returned to India by the port of 
Bhaj in Kachh. ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk was born at 
Narwar, 44 miles south of Gwaliyar, on the Ist 
Shawwal, 1148 (18th February, 1736) ; see the work 
of Mhd. Bakhsh (Ashob), India Office Library, 
MS. No. 250, Vol I fol. IIT. b. 

Page 145. Girdhar Singh was nota Rajput, 
but a Négar Brahman, and he was killed on the 
7th Jamadi I ,1141 (8th December, 1728). 

Page 149, Hafiz-ul-lah. The year 1767 (1181 
A. H.) was not the 21st of Mhd. Shah, who died m 
1748 (1161 A. H) That monarch’s 21st year 


began Ist Rabi‘ II., 1151 (18th July, 1738) and 
ended 30th Rabi‘ I., 1152 (6th July, 1739). The 
year 1767 (1181) would be the 7th or 8th year 
of Shéh ‘Alam II. 

Page 149, col 2, Haidar Khan, Mir. The 
correct date of Husain ‘Ali Khan’s death is 6th 
Z4'l Hajj, 1132 (8th October, 1720, N. 8.) 

Page 151. Safdar Jang died 17th Zd’l Hajj, 
1167 (5th October, 1754, N.S.) The year 1753 
is not correct. 

Page 159, Havin. This man died on the 18th 
Jamadi I., 1180 (22nd October, 1767), and thus 
1779 A. D. must be wrong. The year 1779 A.D. 
corresponds chiefly to 1193 A H., but includes a 
few days of both 1192 and 1194 4. H. 

Page 160, Himmat Bahadur. This biography is 
very imperfect, for it entirely ignores the man’s 
earlier history before he went, in 1764 or 1765, 
into Bundelkhand. 

Page 161, Hoshdér Khan. The last sentence 
appears disconnected with what goes before ; 
this is due toa misprint. For that time read the 
time, and dele the full stop after ‘‘ time.” 

Page 175, ‘Ibrat (Mir Ziyé-ud-din). This bio- 
graphy appears twice on the same page. 

Page 176, Ikhlas Khan is very imperfectly 
dealt with. He was a Balli Khairi, originally 
named Debi Das, and was born at Kalanaur in 
the Bari Diab, about 56 miles N.-E of Lahor; 
he died on the 2nd Jamédi IT, 1140 (14th January, 
1728). His first appointment was given him in 
the 25tb year of ‘Alamgir, 1092-1093 A. H. (1681-2 
A. D) It might also have been added that his 
history of Farrukhsiyar’s reign does not appear to 
have come down to us, unless itis identical with 
that of Mhd.Ihsin, Ma‘n{ Khan (1jaa), Samanawi, 
of which fragments are extant. The reference 
to Kishn Chand is misleading, the only connection 
between the two men being that Kishn Chand 
adopted the nom de guerre of Ikhias, the Sincere. 

Page 179. ‘Indyat-ul-lah Khan died on the 
Ast Rabi: 1, 1133 (26th November, 1725), aged 
7 years. 

Page 186. ‘Izzat-ud-Daula, 
II., 1162 (March-April, 1749). 

Page 187, col. 1. For Jabila every body else 
has Chhabilah. He was hardly a chief, but 
an imperial officer without any position apart 
from his offive. He died in Zi Hajj, 1131 
(October-November, 1719), on,same day before 
the 25th of that month (7th November, 1719). 

Page 188, Ja‘far Khén. He died ‘early in 
7071 Ka‘dh, 1189 (19th June-18th July, 1727), aged 
79 lunar years. His full titles were Mi’taman-ul- 


died in Rabi* 


Mulk, ‘Ala-ud-Daula, J. K., Bahadur, Nasfri, 
Nasir Jang. It is rather misleading to talk of 


his dynasty (if dynasty there were), seeing that 
the fourth person in the list, ‘Alfwirdi Khén, 
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Mahibat Jang, was a usurper, who overthrew 
and killed Ja‘far Khan’s grandson. 

Page 190. Jahéndér Shah was surely not 
surnamed Mu‘izz-ud-din, seeing that this was 
his first name, given him by his grandfather at 
his birth. His mistress should scarcely be 
styled Lal Kunwdér (The Virgin Ruby); the 
name was L4l Kunwar, or Kiar, an ordinary form 
for a woman’s name. Jah4ndér Shah’s death 
took place on 16th Mubarram, 1125 (11th February, 
1718). 

Page 200, Jaswant Singh. It is hardly correct 
to say that Jodhpur was restored to Ajit Sigh 
by Farrukhsiyar, unless you preface this by 
mentioning that Ajit Singh first took it by force 
in 1708, after the death of -Alamgir, and that 
Bahadur Shah, after an abortive attempt to recover 
the country, left Ajit Singh in undisturbed 
possession. 

Page 206. Kalb Husain Khan (takhallus 
Nadir), died at Fathgarh, N.-W. P., circa 1878, 
at a great age. The father Kalb ‘Ali Khan, a 
notable man in his time, might have had a place 
in the book. 

Page 211, Khair-ud-din Muhammad. This 
entry is exceedingly imperfect. He was the 
author of many other works besides his Jaunpér 
Nama, not one of his best by any means. Some 
of the others are the Gwdliydr Nama, the 
Luhfah-i-Ldza (a history of the Benares Rajas), 
and the ‘Ibrat Nama. He is also the author of 
a Tazkira, or Biography of Poets, the name of 
which we forget. He was born c. 1756 and died 
at Jaunpur after 1827. His English patrons at 
various times were David Anderson, Henry 
Vansittart (the younger) and Abraham Welland, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jaunpur. 

Page 214, Khén Daurén. One man who bore 
this title is entirely omitted, namely, Khwaja 
Husain Khan, who received this title from 
Jahéndaér Shéh onthe 25th Safar, 1124 (2nd April, 
1712), Another Khén Daurén was Nizém-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf J&éh, who held the title for a short 
time in the reign of Bahddur Shéh (1118-1124). 
As already pointed out, Khén Daurén IV. is 
erroneously identified with ‘Abd-as-Samad Khan; 
Daler Jang, a man who never held this title. 

Page 214. Khén Jahan (‘Ali Murdd) died on 
the 18th Zd’1 Hajj, 1124 (10th December, 1712). 

Page 226, Law. The native version, Mushir 
Las, is justified by the fact that the French them- 
selves (strange though it may seem) pronounce 
the name Lass. The date of M. Law’s death is 
not very hard to discover. Turning to the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1859, 
Firmin-Didot) we find in Vol. 29, p. 945, that 
Jacques Francois Law de Lauriston, Count of 
Tancarville, was born on the 20th January, 1724, 
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and died about 1785. He became Colonel in 1765, 
Major-General and Commander-in-Chief in 
French India, 1766, Brigadier of Infantry (16th 
April, 1767), Maréchal de Camp, Ist March, 1780, 
— For Gaya read Gayt. 

Page 227. Lutf-ul-lah Sadik. This is more 
than usually imperfect. Luif-ul-lah, the second 
son of ‘Abd-ur-Razzak, Ansari, was born in 1080 
A. H. \ 1669-70) and died in 1165 A. H. (1751-2), see 
the Tartkh-i-Muzaffart, a work which Mr. Keene 
well knows, under the reign of Ahmad Shah. Hig 
first title of Khan, added to his own name, was 
conferred by Bahadur Shah in Safar, 1119 (May, 
1707). In that reign he rose rapidly, held several 
Court offices, and became a Sih hazdré (8,000), 
9,000 horse. Afterthe struggle between Bahddur 
Shah’s sons, although a partisan of Jahién Shéh, 
he succeeded in buying pardon and office from 
the victor, Jahandér Sh4h. He was equally 
lucky in maintaining his position on the transfer. 
of power, a few months afterwards, to Farrukh- 
siyar. But the Sayyad brothers procured his 
disgrace in Z4’l Hajj, 1126 (December, 1714) and 
he retired to his home at Panipat. On the fall 
of the Sayyads, he returned to Court, and in 1133 
(1720-21) Muhammad Shah made him Shams- 
ud-Daula, L. K., Bahadur, Sadik, Nekn4m, 
Mutahawwir Jang. This position he held until 
his death, Khushaél Chand (in the Nédir-us- 
Zaméni) accuses him of doing nothing in return 
for his jégtrs, never having maintained an ass, 
much less a horse, or a trooper to ride on a horse. 

Page 242, Mansé Ram. Here we have a very 
bad error, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Chait Singh was the son of Balwant Singh, 
and was, therefore, the grandson, and not the son, 
of Mans&é Ram. The latter died, according to the 
Tuhfa-t-Taza ‘in the beginning of 1152 A. H.” 
That year began on the 9th April, 1729, and 
therefore 1739 would be more correct than 1740. 

Page 253. Mirza Nasir. The statement on 
this page that (Mhd. Amin) Burhfn-ul-Mulk, 
Sa‘adat Khan, was once governor of Agra fort 
conflicts with that on p. 337 under Sa‘adat 
Khan. The latter statement, namely, that he was 
fawjddr of Bayéna, is that commonly received, 
and is correct. He was then for a short time 
governor of Agra sibah : (not of the fort). 

Page 259. Mhd. Akbar was the fourth, but 
not the youngest, son of Aurangzeb. K4m Bakhsh 
was the youngest son. Akbar died at Mashhad 
in Khurds4n on the 17th Zé’1 Hajj, 1117 (81st 
March, 1706). He was born on the 12 Zii’] Hajj, 
1067 (9th October, 1657). 

Page 260, Muhammad Amin Khan. This man’s 
father, Bahé-ud-din, was not the brother of Nizém- 
ul-Mulk, but his uncle. Thus Mhd, Amin Khan 
was Niz4m-ul-Mulk’s cousin, not his nephew. 
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Page 269. Muhammad Khan was first of all 
governor of Allahabad, and after his removal 
from that province, was sent to Malwa. There 
are his own letters in existence to prove this, 
besides confirmation from contemporary history. 
The error began with the Satr-ul-Muidkharin, 
which for those years is not a first-hand authority. 
Muhammad Kh4n’s appointment to Allahabad 
was dated the 25th Safar, 1133 (25th December, 
1720) ; the sanad for Mélwa is dated 17th Rabi‘l., 
1143 (29th September, 1730) His troops crossed the 
Jamna into Bundelkhand on the 12th Jamadi IT., 
1139 (8rd February, 1727). His investment inside 
Jaitgarh began in March, and ended in May, 1729 
He died on the 2nd Z4’l Ka‘dh, 1156 (17th Decem~ 
ber, 1743), aged over 80 years. The succession to 
the principality of Farrukh4bad is incompletely 
stated. After Muzaffar Jang came Imdid Husain 
Khan, Nasir Jang, ob. Ist February, 1813. Khadim 
Finusain Khén, Shaukat Jang, ob. 9th July, 1823 
Yajammul Husain Khén, Zafar Jang, 0b. 9th 
November, 1846. Then should follow the name 
of Tafazzul Husain Khan, the exiled Nawab, who 
died at Mecca on the 20th March, 1882. 

Page 271. Mhd. Salih appears in three separate 
notices on this one page, once in the first, and 
twice in the second, column. The title of his 
history is correctly ‘Aml-i-Salih, as in the first of 
these notices. His tomb is at Labor. 

Page 272, Mhd. Shéh. Roshan Akhtar wa* 
hardly his “surname,” for that was the name 
given to him at birth. His enthronement took 
place on the 15th Za’] Ka*‘dh, 1131 (28th September, 
1719, N. S.). 

Page 278. Mulla Firoz. Qans is a misprint 
for Qaus. bere is no mention here of the 
George-ndma, or of the Mulla Firoz Library at 
Bombay. On p. 278 there is another notice of 
the same man under F, where the George-néma 
is referred to. 

Page 285. Mugaffar Jang of Farrukhabad was 
never named Muzaffar Husain Khén. His name 
was Daler Himmat Khan. He certainly never 
ceded his territory to the English in 1802, for he 
died in October, 1796. Tafagzul Husain Khan, 
who was his great-grandson and not his grandson, 
did not sueceed him; Imdéd Husain Khan, Nasir 
Jang, Khédim Husain Khéin, Shaukat Jang, and 
Tajammul Husain Khin, Zafar Jang, came 
‘between. 

Page 286, Muzaffar Khan. This man’s brother 
Khin Datrén, was not ‘Abd-us-Samad Khén 
(Khwaja ‘Abd-ur-Rahim), bat Samsam-ud- 
Daula, Khién Dauraén, Bahédur, Mansir Jang, 
(Khwaja ‘Agim). 

Page 294, Nasir. The exact date of death was 
Ist February, 1813, which is by General Cunning- 


ham’s tables the day of a solar eclipse. Nasir 
Jang is omitted from the list of Farrukhabad 
Nawabs on p. 211. 

Page 300, Neko Siar. This biography is very 
scanty and has not a single date. Nekusiyar, the 
third son of Prince Akbar, was born in Sha‘ban, 
1090 (September-October, 1679). In 1092 (1681)- 
with his mother and two sisters, he was sent by his 
grand-father, ‘Alamgir, a prisoner to Agra. On 
the 25th Jam4diII., 1131 (14th May, 1719), the 
mutinous soldiery raised him to the throne in the 
fort at Agra, and coin was issued in his name. 
The garrison surrendered to Rafi‘-ud-Daula’s 
Mir Bakhshi, Husain ‘Ali Khéin, Barha, on the 
7th Ramzén, 1131(12th August, 1719). Nekasiyar 
was sent to prison at Dihli, where he died on the 
6th Rajab, 1135 (llth March, 172%), aged a litile 
under 45 lunar years. His mother, Salima Banv 
Begam, is mentioned on p. 319. 

Page 302, Nigém-ul-Mulk. In his father’s 
name insert the word Firdz between Khdén and 
Jang, the whole reading as Gh4zi-ud-din Khan, 
Firiz Jang. Niz&m-ul-Mulk was born on the 
14th Rabi‘ IL., 1082 (1l]th August, 1671), his 
maternal grandfather being Sa‘d-ul-lah Khan, 
Shéhjahin’s Wazir. His successive titles were 
Kamr-ud-din Khén (1096), Chin €ilich Khan, 
Bahédur (1101), Khén Dauraén, Bahadur (1119), 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Bahédur, Fath Jang (1124), 
Nizim-ul-Mulk (1125), and finally Asaf Jéh added 
to the last of these. 


Page 313, Qadir. 
entry on p. 312. 

Page 315, col. 2, lime 18, Qasim Ali. It was 
Major Hector Monro, and not Major Carnac, who 
commanded at the battle of Buxar (Baksar) ; see 
Marshman, 2nd Ed., p. 305; M. Hlphinstone’s 
Rise of the British Power, p. 414, or amy other 
History of the period. Kasim ‘Ali died in Rabi‘ 
Il. of the year named (1191 A. H.) 

Page 330, Ranoji Sindhia. This leader died 
on the 8th Jamédf II., 1158 (19th July, 1744) 
at Shébjahénpur in Malwa. 


Page 335. Rukn-ud-Daula, Ttikad Khan 
(Mhd. Murfd), died on the 12th Ramzan, 1139 
(2nd May, 1727), aged 72 lunar years. 


Page 337. Sa‘adat Khan died on the 10th Za’l 
Hajj, 1151 (20th March, 1739), while Nadir Shab 
was mm Dihlf. Nadir Shah entered the palace at 
Dihl on the 6th Zu’l Hajj, 1151(16th March, 1739 
and left Dihli on the 7th Safax,1152 (15th May, 17397, 
Therefore Z4'l Hajj, 1152 A. H. must be wrong: 
and even if it were right, that date corresponds to 
yth March, 1740,N.S.,and not to 9th March, 1739. 
The wife of Safdar Jang was not “ his (7.e. Sa‘adat 
Khin’s) only child”; he had a number of other 


This is a repetition; see last 
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should be noted that Sa-adat ‘Alf’? Khan was not 
the sow of Asaf-ud-Daula, but his younger 
irother, and therefore the son of Shuja‘-ud- 
Deaula. 

Page 333, col. 1, lime +. The author of the 
trulistén-i-Rakmat was Mustajéb Khan, not 
Mustara Khan (Elliot, VIII. 301). 

Page 352, Sarbuland Khan. His appointment 
a+ governor of Kabul is not mentioned. 

Page 861, col 2, line 9. The Hijra year 1185 
is wrong, it ought to be 1202 A. H., which began 
12th October, 1787, and ended 30th September, 
1733. We know {see Jonathan Scott, II. Part 
TY. p. 293) that the 10th August, 1788 is right, 
ind we have worked out the corresponding Hijra 
late as the 9th Zi’l Ka‘dh, 1202 A. H. 

Page 386, Siraj-ud-din ‘Alf’ Khén (Arai). As 
he was only born in 1101 A. H., he could hardly 
have been “an officer of rank” in Farrukhsiyar’s 
reign (1124.1131). His period was Jater. 

Page 407, Udaipuri Begam. She is generally 
styled Bae Udaipuri, or Udaipuri Mahal. She died 
ut Gwiliyar in Rabi‘ I, 1119 (June, 1707), a few 
days after the death of A‘zam Shéh, which took 
place on the 18th of that month (18th June, 
1707). One authority gives her title as Badshéh 
Begam, and it may be inferred from one passage 
that she was onee a dancing woman. Catrou 
says she was a Georgian from Dar& Shukoh’s 
harem, and remained a Christian. The question 

of her origin remains a puzzle. 


Page 427, Zamir. It might be noted that this 
gentleman was the father of Ghulém Husain Khin, 
author of the Sair-ul-Mutikharin. 

Page 428, Zinat-un-nissa Begam. The year of 
this lady’s death is put as 1122 (1710), which is, 
no doubt, justified by the date on her tomb—see 
Beale’s Miftah, p. 297; Agér-us-sanddtd, p. 44; 
Francklin’s Shah Aulwm, p. 206; Thorn’s War 
in India, p. 164. She really died eleven years 
later in 1183 A. H. (22nd Rajab = 18th May, 
1721): but it would take too much Space to set 
aut here the evidence for this later date. 

We do not feel sure of having pointed out 
every error within the period covered by our 
vemarks, nor have we attempted to supply more 
than afew of the omissions. We conclude with 
a list of such misprints as we have noticed. 

Page 9, col. 1,1. 16. For Sewéna read Saména. 
id. col. 2, 1. 24, for Auranzid read Aurangztb. 
dd. 1. 34, for or read of. Page 35, col, 2, 1. 19, 
for Ardish read Ardish, that is, Ardish-i-Mahfil. 
Page 37, col. 1,1. 43, for 1810 read L840. Not 
many weeks ago we saw Don Pascual at the British 
Huseum, old certainly, but still hearty, and a 


author 84 years ago. Page 45, col. 2,1. 12, why 
here and elsewhere, Rathauri instead of Réthaur 
or Ré&thor ? 


Page 118, col 2, 1. 8, most authorities have 
Jajhar instead of Chhajyyar. Page 180, col. 2, last 
line but one, for ‘Azts-ud-din read A‘zz-ud-din. 
Page 139, col. 2, 1. 43, for Rdughars read Rangars. 
Page 15}, col. 2, 1.38, for Lakhalus read Takhallus} 
Page 159, col I, fourth line from end, for .sy! 5. 
read coylys!. Page 160, col. 2,1. 22, for Bakhigani 
read Bakhshigart. Id. fifth line from end, for 
Rekka read pakka? Page 161, col. 2, 1. 47, 
for “at that time ” read “at the time,” and 
dele the comma after time. Page 164, col. 1, 
1.17, for Alahwirdi read ‘Altwtrdi. Page 181, 
col. 2, 1.45, for political-vead poetical. Page 186, 
col. 1,1. 10 and I. 42, for Amér read Amin. 
Page 189, col. 2, 1 2, for 1295 read 1195 
Page 200, col. 1. 19, insert throne between the and 
Raja. 

Page 214, col. 2, 1. 49, for A lghans read Afghéns, 
Page 219, col. 1, 1. 36, for Béhkhdé read Bhakhd. 
Page 223, under Kishn Chand cancel reference to 


Ikhlés Khén. Page 253, col. 1, 1. 45, for Lznaf read 


‘Iezat. Page 254, col. 1, 11.2 and 5, for Karndl 


vead Karnél. Id. 1. 8, for Kaldl read Kardwat. 
Page 270, col. 1, ll. 28 and 29, for Jalain read 
Jélaun, and for Mirat at Uris read Mirdt-ul- 
‘Arts. Page 272, col. 1, 1. 42, for pageants we 


suggest puppets, as easier to elevate or cast down. 
Page 280, col. 1, 1.19, for 1108 read 1193. Page 
294, col. 2, 1. 45, for Singh rexd Sindh. Page 310, 
col. 1, ll. 36 and 46, for Jaudpiur read J odhpur, and 
for Dauroji read Damayt. Page 332, col.2, 1. 2, for 
Aosat, following the transliteration of the rest of 
the book, read Aysat. Page 345, col. 1,1. 54, for 
1866 read 2766. Page 319, col. 1,1. 16, for Rukn 
read Rafi. Page 355, col. 2, 1. 30, for was read is, 
the gentleman being still alive. Zd.1. 32, insert 
~us- between Agir and Sanddid. Page 362, col, 
2, 1. 8, for and read at. Page 364, col. 1, lL. 4, for 
wiy We suggest wl,3 , and at the end of the 
fifth line 5 5 ,9| instead of ;,,3. Page 364, col. 1, 
1, 25, for Muhdru read Muhém, and the man’s 
mame should be Sadtk Husain Khan and not 


Sddik Hasan Khdn. He wasapoor scholar from a 
village near Kanauj. Page 516, col. 1, 1. 28, for 
Lohari read Lohért. Page 393, col. 2,1. 26, for 
buried read burned Page 430, col. 2, 1. 42, for 
sel} read Useges |, , 


We find that it has taken us at the outside ten 
days to put togetherthese remarks. Inthe period 
of over ten years between Mr. Keene’s first and’ 
second editions what might not have been done P 
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(Continued from p. 296.) 

LECTURE IV. (continued). 

ORNAMENTS OF SENSE (continwed). 





Text. 
Viséshalankara. 
Tint prakaéra visésha hat anddhira ddhéya \ 
Théré kachhw drambha jaba adhika siddhi ké déya \ 188 
Vastu éha 6 kigiyat varnana thaura anéka | 
Nabha tpara kanchana lata kusuma srachchha hat ha th 184 VW 
Kalpa-vriksha délkhyau sahi t6 ké dékhata naina \ : 
Antara bahira disi vidis wahai tiya sukha-daina It 185 
Translation. 


The Extraordinary. 

[ Sdhitya-darpana, 725.] 

The Extraordinary is of three kinds:—(a) When something that depends on another is 
represented as existing without it. (b) When one in commencing with a thing of small 
importance, gives it great importance in the conclusion. (c) When one action is spoken of 
as occurring in many places simultaneously. Examples are: — 

‘In the upper sky (I see) a golden creeper with one charming flower.’ [Here the lady’s face 
is the charming flower. The creeper is represented as existing in the sky, as an dkdsa-kuéuma 
in fact, instead of on its natural support, a tree. | 

‘I gee thee with mine eyes, — but in reality I saw a Tree of Plenty.’ [Here a commence- 
ment is made with the commonplace statement that the hero saw the lady, — but the subject is 
raised to importance in the conclusion by unexpectedly comparing her to a Tree of Plenty. | 


‘Within and without, in the four cardinal points, and in the intermediate points, that 


lady is a giver of happiness.’ 


Text. 
Vyaghatalankara. 

86 vyaghata jo aura té kijat kdraja aura | 
Bahuri virédhi té- gabat kéja ldiyat: thaura | 186 Ul 
Sukha péwata ja st° jagata td s6° mdrata mara \ 
Nischat jdnati bala tau karati ahd parahdra \\ 187 It 

Translation. 

Frustration. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 726, 727.) 

lt is Frustration when, (a) by means (which are employed in bringing a thing to a 
particular state), a person brings it to an opposite one; and (4) when from an argument to the 
contrary effect, a course of action is justified. Hxamples are: — 

(a) ‘By those (arts of love), from which the world gains happiness, doth the God of 


Love kill (mortals).’ 

(b) ‘The damsel certainly knows (that with 
why now does she use @ similar glance (on me, 
explanation of the Bhishana-kaumudi.] 


a glance of the eye Siva destroyed Love), 
to bring Love to life)’ P [The above is the 
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Karanamaélaélankara. 


Kahiyul yumpha paramparé kérana-mAalé Adta | 
Nutihi dhuna, dhana tydga puni, td té yasa uddydta W188 oY 


Translation. 


The Garland of Causes. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 728. ] 
When something mentioned first is spoken of as the cause of what follows, and this again 
of what comes next, and so on, like a necklace, itis the Garland of Causes, as for example: — 


‘From virtue cometh wealth, from wealth generosity, and from generosity illustrious 


glory.” 
' Text, 


EkaAvalyalankara. 
Grahata mukta pada ritt jaba dékavali taha’ mani | 
Driga sruti para, sruti bdhu para, bdhu jydnu le gant 189 oN 
Translation. 


The Necklace. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 730. ] 
When there is a succession of objects (each qualifying) the Iast mentioned, it is the 
Wecklace, as for example : — 
‘ Know that his eyes (are long reaching) to his cars. His ears (are long reaching) to his 
arms. His arms (are long reaching) to his knees.’ 


Text. 
Waéladipakélankara. 
Dipaka éhdvali mila mala-dipaka néma | 
Kéma-dhéma tiya-hiya bhayau tiya-hiya kau ti dhdma |} 140 
Translation. 


The Serial Tluminator. 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 729.| 
When the Illuminator (v. 83), and the Necklace (v. 189) are united, it becomes the Serial 
Illuminator, as for example : — 


‘The Lady’s heart is the abode of love, and thou art the abode of the lady’s heart.” [Here 
both the lady’s heart and the hero are given the same attribute of being an abode, each on a 
different account. The reason in each case being the peculiar qualities of each. It is there an 
example of the Hluminator: and there is a suecession of objects each qualifying the one 
preceding it; therefore it is also an example of the Necklace. | 


Text. 
Saralan kara. 


Bha tha té sarasa jaha: alahkara yaha sare t 
Madhu 86° madhuri hat sudhd kavitd madkura apdra W141 tt 
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Translation, 
The Climax. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 731.] 
A succession of objects gradually rising in excellence is termed the Climax, as for 
example : — 
‘ Nectar is sweeter than honey, and poetry is surpassingly sweeter (than nectar).’ 
[Other writers add () a climax of inferiority, and (c) a climax of mixed inferiority and 
excellence, thus Padmikara-bhatta gives the following examples of these two varieties in the 
Padmdbharana, 182, 1838 :— 


(6) Bahu dyudha ké ghdta té dusaha vajra ké pdia \ 
Té hé pita-hu té* dusaha khala-mukha nilast bdta \ 
(c) Kathina hatha té ati hathina yd jaga mé* pashana | 
Pdshéna-hu té* hathina yé téré uraja su jana it 


(6) ‘More unbearable than the wounds of many weapons is the fall of the thunderbolt. 
More unbearable even than the fall of the thunderbolt, are the words which issue from the 


mouth of the wicked.’ 
(c) Much harder than hard wood, in this world, is stone. Know thy bosom to be harder 


(firmer) even than stone, | 
Text. 


Yathasankhyalank4ra.! 
YathAsahkhys varnana dikhas vast anukrana sanga | 
Kari art witia vipatit kaw gaiijana ranjane bhanga \) 142 I 
Translation. 


Relative Order. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 732. | 
Relative Order is when objects are referred to in the order in which they occur, as for 


example : — 
‘Cause thou of our enemies, our friends and our misfortunes, respectively the crushing, 


the rejoicing and the breaking.’ 
(Text. 


Kramalankéra, 
Krama té héraja bijiyé kramé ndma tehi sajys i 
Translation. 
Relative Sequence. 
Not in Sdhitya-darpana or this Bhishd-bhdshana. The above definition is taken from the 


Bhdshd-bhishana of ‘Sri-dhara Ojhé. 
It is Relative Sequence when acts (are described) as occurring in order, as for example :— 
Bihért-sa? sat, 107 :— 
Téht kau chhuta mana gau dékhata-hi Vraja-rija \ 
Rahé ghart*ka laut ména st mana kiyé kt laa i 142a 
‘When thine eyes fell upon Krishna, thy wrath against him at once vanished; but for a 
while thou appearest like one full of wrath, through shame at having been wrathful.’ 
On this the Ldla-chandrikd says, —‘Kramélankdra spashta hav t Mana kiyé ki lija sé mana 
rakkha wW | 
1 Called kramika by Raghu-natha in Rasika-méhana, 151, 
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The Hari-prakdsa says that this is an instance of chapaldtigayékti (v. 78). 


The An’war-chandriké 3 és utprékshé (v. 70). 
Another example is (72. 359) :— 
Patt ritu avaguna guna badhatu mina méha kau Sta \ 
Jéta kathina hwat atv mrida-u ramani mana navanita | 142p 4 


‘Through the faults of her beloved, and through the qualities of the season, increase reg- 
pectively her indignation, and the cold of the month of Magha. Even though they both are 
(naturally) very soft, the heart of the Lady and butter become hard under their respective 
influences.’ The Lila-chandrikd says this is an example of krama, and explains as follows — 


Pati auguna ritu ké gunant badhaia mdna whi stia | 
Héta mdna té mana kathina hima té* hai navanita |) 142¢ y 
‘From the faults of her beloved, and the qualities of the season, increase respectively her 
indignation and the cold. From her indignation becomes her heart hard, and from the frogt 
becomes buiter hard.’] 


Text, 
Paryayélankéra. 
Dvai paryaya anéka kau krama sé dgaya éha |\ 
Phiri krama té jaha* ha kau dsraya dharai anéka 143 T 
Hutt taralaté charana mé bhat mandatd Gs | 
Ambuja taji tiya-vadana duti chandaht rahi bandi | 144 4 
Translation, 


The Sequence. 
[Sdéhttya-darpana, 7338.] 
(a) When many objecis are described as being in the same place in succession, 
(2) When the same object is described as being in several places in succession, 
The Sequence, Examples are : —~ 


(a) ‘There used to be light actiyity in this foot, now it is possessed by gentle slowness,’ 


or 
it is termed 


(6) ‘Glory has abandoned the lady’s face, and has gone first to the lotus and then to the 
moon.’ 
Text. 


Parivrittyalankara. 
Parivritti lijai adhika thér6-4 kachhu déi \ 
Ari indird-katdksha yaha eka sara dari léi yy 145 
Translation. 


The Return. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 784.] 


The Return (parivritti) ig the giving in exchange of somethin 8 very small for what ig 
greater, as for example : — 


‘This (hero) takes the favonrable glances (which) Lakshm? (means) for his enemies, and 
gives in exchange, a single arrow.’ 
[Text. 
-, Vinimaya, 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana or Sdhitya-darpana. 
Thus defined in An'war-chandrikd, 480 :-— 


Jaha: dé kat kachhu lijzyat | yaha vinimaysa chita kijtyat i 1458 4) 
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Translation. 
The Barter. 
It is the figure of Barter where something is given and taken. 


In the figure of Parivrittt (Return) (145), the essential elementis that there is disparity 
between what is given (which is little) and what is taken (which is great). This is not an 
essential in this figure. 


Example, Bihéri-sat’sar, 240 :— 


Salita sanéha sakiécha sukha svéda kampa musikdnt | 
Prana pént kart dpané pana diyé mé pdm \\ 145b 11 


With love, with bashfulness, with thrilling sweats, with quivering, with a smile, my beloved 
put into my hand a betel roll, and took my sonl into her hand instead.] 


Toxt. 


Parisankhy4lankara. 
Parisankhy& eka thala barayi diijé thala thahardi | 
Néha-hdni hiya mé: nahi bhat dipa mé° fai 11 146 4 
Translation. 


Special Mention, 
[Sahitya-darpana, 735.] 
It is the ornament of Special Mention, when it is denied (that an object) is in one place, 
and affirmed that it is in another, as for example : — 
‘The minishing of love for oil) is not in my heart, but is in the lamp.’ 


[Here the figure, being founded on a paranomasia is particularly striking, the word néha 
(snéha) meaning both love and oil. The definition of the Sdhttya-darpana is a more accurate 
one than that given above, and may be quoted. ‘When, with or without a query, something is 
affirmed for the denial, expressed or understood, of something else similar to it, it is Special 
Mention.’ All Hindi authorities, however, which I have seen, closely follow the Bhdshd-~ 
bhitshana. | 

[Text and Translation. 


Uttaralankara, 


The Reply. 
Not in Bhésha-bhishana. . 


Sdhitya-darpana, 786. The Reply occurs when a question is inferred from an answer; or, 
the question being given, there are a number of answers unlooked for. 


Bthdri-sat’sai, 130, is an instance of the first kind. 


Ajyau’ na dyé sahaja ra‘ga viraha-dibaré gata | 
Aba-hi kiha chaldiyata, lalana, chalana hi béta 3 1468 


(Here the Question is put by the Hero, who wishes to go to a far country. “May I goP” 
ii is surmised from the answer of the Heroine, viz.) 


‘The natural colour has not yet returned to thy form wasted by the woes of (our last) 
separation, Now, darling, why dost thou mention the subject of departure’ ? 


The second variety is thus defined in the An’war-chandriké, 164 :— 
pratt-uttara jaha’ hor | uttara adj6 sé lt 14@b 1] 
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When there is a question and an answer, it is the second (variety of the figure of the) 
Reply ; as for example, Bihdri-sat’sai, 12: — 


Béla hahé 1alt bhai léyana kéyana maha |} 
Lila tihéré drigani ki pari driganit mé chhd'ha \\ 1466 1 


He (sheis angry at his unfatihfulness) : — ‘My girl, what is this redness in the pupils of 
thine eyes’? 


SHE (his eyes are red after a night of unfaithfulness) : —* Darling, the red. reflection of thy 
(weary) eyes has fallen into mine.’ 


As the Séhitya-darpaya requires, this is an unlooked for reply ! ] 


Text. 
Vikalpaélankéra. 
Hai vikalpa yaha kat waha-t thi vidht kaw birttanta | 
Karihat dukha kau anta aba yama kat pyarau kanta 147 4 
Translation. 


The Alternative. 
(Sahitya-darpana, 738.) 


It is the figure of The Alternative when a statement is made in the 


form of ‘either this 
or that,’ as for example : — ; 


‘Hither death or (the arrival of) my dearly beloved will put an end to my woes.’ 


[The Séhttya-darpana makes the ingenuity of the opposition between the two terms an 
essential of the figure.] 


Text. 
Samuchchayalankara. 
Doi samuchchaya, bhéva bahu kahu eka wpajai saga | 
Bha kdja chéhati karyau hwai anétka eka anga 1 148 
Tua art bhéjata girata hat phirt bhdjaia satards | 
Yauvana pidyd madana dhana mada upajdwata di 1 149 || 
Translation. 


; The Conjunction. 
[Sahitya-derpana, 739. ] , 

The figure of The Conjunction is of two kinds : — (a) When several conditions are simul. 
taneously produced. (b) When several (causes) desire (or are each sufficient) to produce an 
effect, and in each case the effect is of the same nature. Examples are : — 

(a) ‘Thine enemy flees, falls, again flees in blind terror,’ 


(2) ‘Budding youth, Knowledge, the God of Love, Wealth, each comes and produces the 
intoxication of love in her.’ 


[Here each is sufficient to produce the effect.] 


Text. 


Kérakadipakalankara. 
Kéraka-dipaka éka mé:- 


krama té bhéva antka | 
Jatt chitat dwati ha‘saté 


pichhata bata vivéka 1 150 jy 
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Translation. 
The Case-Illuminator. 

[C£. Sdhitya-darpana, 6966. See above v. 88. The Sthitya-darpana defines one kind of 
Llluminator as occurring when the same case (%éraka) is connected with more than one verb. 
This corresponds to the present figure. | 

The Case-Illuminator occurs when several conditions,occur in order in the same (subject), 


as for example: — 
‘She glances and moves forward, she approaches, she smiles, she considers and asks 


questions.” 

(The example in the Sdhitya-darpana is ‘she rises up fitfully and lies down and comes to 
thy dwelling house, goes out and langhs and sighs,’ on which the author remarks: ‘ Here the 
same heroine is connected with the many actions of rising up, etc.’] 

Text, 
SamAdhyalankéra. 


S6 samadhi kéraja sugama aura hétu mili héta | 
Uthanthd tiya kau bhat athayaw dina-udyéta \\ 151 W 
Translation, 
The Convenience. 
[Sahttya-darpana, 740.] 
The Convenience is when what is to be effected becomes easy owing to the actor 
haying obtained the aid of some other additional agency, as for example : — 

‘The Lady had a longing (to meet her beloved), (and fortunately her aim was made easy 


of accomplishment, for) the sun get.’ 
[Text, 
Pratyanikélankéra. 
Lakhi ajtta nija satru kaha: td naksht kaha: yatra \ 
Karat pardkrama satya nya pratyantka hat tatra 1 16la Il 
Yathé : — 
Hari mara Tripurdri 86° mahd képa vistdri | 
Tad-anuhdri muni-varana ké ura bédhaia gara mart Ih 151b UU 
Translation, 


The Rivalry. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 740-41.] 
When some one sees that his enemy cannot be conquered, and, in despite, attacks success; 
fully something which has connection with him, it is the figure of the Rivalry, as for 


example : — 
‘When Love could not conquer Siva, full of mighty wrath he attacked the great saints 


who resembled him, and pierced their hearts with his arrows.’ 
(Not in Bhéshé-bhiishana, The above is taken from the Bhdrati-bhishana, 244-5.)] 
Text. 
Kavyarthapattyalankara. 


Kavyarthapati kau’ saba~ thi vidhit varanata jdta | 
Mukha jityau wd chanda sau’ kahé kamala ki bata W152 It 
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Translation. 


The Necessary Conclusion. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 787.] 


The following is an example of the Necessary Conclusion (kdvydrthdpatti) [the essence 
of which is that, on the supposition of one fact, another can certainly follow, 7é waht bhayau, t6 
yaha kauna dscharya hat ki nahi héai] : — 


‘If her face surpasses the moon in loveliness, what (use is there in) suggesting the lotus 
(as it necessarily follows that it also is surpassed) ’ ? 
[So Padmébharana, 200 : — ‘waka ju kiyau, tau yaha kahd? yau kdvydrthaépattt? 


‘If he has done that, then what (difficulty) is there in this 


7? Such is the necessary 
conclusion. | 


Text. 


Kavyaliigdlankara. 


Kavyalinga jaba yukti sau: artha-samarthana héi | 
Té ké jityau, Madana, 76 mb hiya mé Siva di 168 


Translation. 


Poetical Reason, 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 710.] 
When by implication (or by an apt use of words), a speaker corroborates (or gives a 
reago 1 or ground for) his meaning (or purpose) it is Poetical Reason, as for example; — 


‘I have taken that Siva to my heart, who conquered thee, O God of Love.’ 


{Here the lady, who is tortured by the pangs of love, informs the God of Love that she hag 
taken Siva into her heart, and implies that she has done so in order to frighten the former 
therefrom, Siva being the only deity who has ever conquered Love. She does not, however, 
state in so many words that this is the reason. She only implies thet it is such. ] 


(The figure of Poetical Reason must be distinguished from the fi 
(arthantarenyasa) (v.154), and Inference (anumfna) (v. 153). The last figure is not 
described in the Bhashd-bhishana, but is defined in the Sdahitya-darpana (711) as follows: — 


The notion, expressed in a peculiarly striking manner, of a thing established by proof, is 
termed Inference, as for example : — 


gures of Transition 


* Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall sharpened arrows; 


hence, I infer, Cupid 
runs before them with his bow furnished with shafts. 


Regarding these three figures the Sdhitya-darpana (710) points out that, in the province of 
poetry, reason is of three kinds :— Informative, Completive, and Confirmative. Of these three 
sorts, the Informative Reason is the subject of the figure of Inference, the Just 
Transition, and the Cempletive of the Poetical Reason. 
of Inference, the poet assumes that Cupid armed runs befo 
complete in itself, and then informs the reader of the gT0 
inference, that arrows fall wherever fall a woman’s glauces. 
as a justification for a statement which is otherwise quite co 
given in v. 154, The speaker says that by Rama’s help he 
intelligible statement complete in itself. The circumstanc 
ouly justifies the statement without being needed to be men 


On the other hand, in Poetical Reason, the Reason ig 
implied in order to complete the sense of the passage, 


icative’ of the 
In the example above given 
re fair women, a bold conceit, 
unds on which he makes this 
In Transition, the reason is given 
mplete in itself. Take the example 
has crossed mountains. This is an 
e added that Rama is Almighty, 
tioned te complete the sense. 


Completive. That is, it must be 
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Take the example given above: — The Jiady states that she has taken Siva into her heart. 
She adds that ‘Siva has once before conquered love, and implies that the latter fact is the reason 
for her action, though she does not say so in so many words, The reason, too, for her havmg 
taken ‘Siva into her heart is completive, for without that reason her action would be unintelli- 
gible. For no one would willingly under ordinary circumstances take so terrible a god to 
his heart. 


Or, again, take an example given in the Séhitya-darpana : — ‘The blue lotus, which was like 
- thine eyes in loveliness, is now sunk under the water: The Moon, my love, which imitated the 
fairness of thy face, is mantled over by clouds: — Alas, the gods would not suffer me to derive 
a consolation even from thy similitudes.’ Here the first two sentences are indispensably wanted 
for the completion of the sense, inasmuch as, without them, the sentence constituting the 
last line of the verse, would be incomplete in its signification, and therefore absurd. 
Moreover, the reason is not stated as a reason, but is only implied, and the inference is left to 
be drawn by the reader. 


Again, ‘Siva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not on his head the Ganges, muddy with 
the heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.’ Here the extraordinary amount of 
mud in the Ganges is not stated to be the reason for its immense weight, but it is implied that 
it ig the reason. Moreover it is a completive reason. Without it, the statement that Siva did 
not bear the Ganges on his head, being afraid of its immense weight, would he incomplete in 
its signification, and therefore absurd. 


Or take another example, from the Sat’sat (117) of Bihiri Lil. ‘Mournfully she gazes, 
full, very full, of wrath and grief. The deer-eyed one seeth the mark of her co-wife’s lair 
upon the pillow, and refuseth to approach the couch.’ Here the reason for her refusing to 
approach the conch, is her seeing the mark of her co-wife’s hair, is implied, — not stated 
directly. Moreover the reason is completive, for without the refusal would lose all its signific. 
ance and be absurd, 


Padmakara Bhatta (Padmdbharana, 200 and ff.) gives a two-fold definition of this figure, 
His first 1s : — 


Artha samarthahi yéga jo karat samarthana tasu \ 
Kéavyalinga té sau’ kahata jinha ké sumati prakasu \ 1688 I 


This is the same in substance as that given in the Bhéshd-bhishana. He farther developea 
‘the explanation in his alternative definition ; — 


Hétu paddératha lahi kahit- kahu’ vdkydératha pat | 
Karat samarthana artha ké hévyalinga 36 dW 158b II 


Paddrtha-héiu, yathad: — 


Vrithd virasa bdtat karate . léti na Hari ké nama | 
Yaha na dcharaja hai kachht rasand téré ndma \\ 158¢ I 


Vakydrtha-hétu, yathd : — 


Aba na mihi dara vighana kaw harata kawna-hi baju | 
Gana-ndyaka Gauri-tanaya bhayau sahdyake dju \\ 168d 1 


When by taking a reason implied in (1) a word or (2) a sentence, the meaning of a 
statement is corroborated (or affirmed), it is poetical reason, as for example: — 

(1) ‘O tongue, thou dost use vain and loveless (vi-rasa) words, and dost abstain from' 
nitering Hayi’s name, This is not astonishing, (for) thy name is rasa-néa (which also means 
“there is no love”).’ Here the fact thatthe tongue is called rasand implies a reason for the 
statement that it uses loveless (vz-rasa) words. 
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(2) ‘Now I have no fear of any impediment, in whatever task I may engage. (Gandia, 
the son of Gauri, has become my helper.’ Here the sentence forming the second line implies 


a reason for what is affirmed in the first line. 
This second definition is that given in the Sdhiiya-darpata, 
The following is the definition of this figure, given by Raghunaitha (Rasika-méhana, 163) :-— 
Jaha* samarthaniya artha k3 héiw varaniyé dni | 
Kdvyalinga saba kavi kahata alakkdra sukhaddemi 1) 158e WV 


Giridhara-disa (Bhératt-bhishapa, 248) in his definition lays stress on the completive 
character of the reason: — 
Ukta artha j6 pushta nahi bind samarthana hoi | 
Taki samarthiya yukti s6° kdvyaltkga hac sét WW 158F I. |] 


(Text, 
Anumana, 
Not in Bhdshd-bhdshana, 


Sdhitya-darpana, 711. Cf. 153, ante, for the difference between this figure, and Poetical 
Reason. The figure is thus defined in the An’war-chandrikd, 256 :-— 
Héiu padi anumdna té samujhi lijiyat bdta 4 
Alakkéra anumdna 36° bhikhata mati-auddia \ 168g WU 


Translation. 


Inference. 
The clear-minded call that inference, in which, being given a cause, a thing is understood 
by inference, as for example : — 
Bihtiri-sa? sat, 141+ =< 
Mriga-naint driga kt pharaka ura wchhéha tana phitla \ 
Binahé piya.dgama wmagi palatana lagi dukila \ 158h Ni 


‘When the fawn-eyed lady felt her (left) eye throb (an omen of good fortune), her heart 
rejoiced, her form blossomed forth, and fall of rapture, even before the arrival of her beloved, 
she began to change her vesture.’ 


Here from the cause (her left eye throbbing), she inferred the approach of her beloved. ] 
{Toxt. 


Amitalankéra. 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 


This figure is thus defined by Rasa-ripa Kavi in the Tulast-bhdshana : — 


Jahd* sidhakd bhégawat sidhana kt sama siddhs \ 
Amiia ndma td sau" kahac ja ki amita prastddhi {1 158i it 
Yathd Bihdri-sat' sat, 119 :— 
Gahyau abélaw béla pyau dpat pathai basitha | 
Dithi churdi duhuna ki lakhi sakuchaw hi ditha W 153j 
Translation. | 


Tho Intercepted Fruit. 


When (a Principal) allows his Agent to enjoy the successfal result of an object to be 
accomplished, it is, as is well known, the figure of the Intercepted Fruit, as for example : — 
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‘She called for her beloved, and herself sent a message (by a confidante), and yet remained 
silent (when he came): for she marked the stolen glances of the two (i.e. her lover and the 

messenger), and noted their shyness (which shewed that they had love passages on the way’). 


The Ldla-chandriké says this is amitélankdra : — 
Amtta sadhané bhégawat sddhaka siddha pravina | 
Tiya-sddhaka, piya swrata stdhe sakhi sédhana wya na it 168k 
When a skilled Principal causes his Agent to enjoy the successful result of an object to be 
accomplished, it is améta. Here the Agent of the Lady, ¢. ¢., her confidante, took the result of 
the object which the lady desired to obtain, that is to say the caresses of her beloved. 
The Hari-prakdsa says this is an instance of anumdna (153g). 


The An’wur-chandrikd says, it is vishama (third kind) (122).] 
Text. 


Arthantarany4ésélankara, 


Visésha 1é sémdnya dridha taba arthinteranydsu | 
Raghwuvara khé vara giri taré badé karat‘ na kaha su 154 MN 


Translation. 


Transition. 
[Séhztya-darpana, 709] :— 
When a general statement is confirmed by a particular, it is called the figure of Transi- 
tion, as for example: — 
‘By Rama’s favour I have crossed mountains, Mighty is he, what canhe notdo? [TI. e& 
(by the figure of kakakti, emphasis, or change of tone of voice), he can do everything.’ ] 
[Here the general statement that Rima can do everything, is confirmed by the particular 
example of his having aided the speaker to cross the mountain. | 
[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is much wider. it includes not only the confirmation 
of a general statement by a particular but also the confirmation of a particular by a general, 
or the justification of an effect by a cause, or vice versé — either under a correspondence or a 
contrast. 
Other Hindi writers inclade the confirmation of a particular bya general. Thus, Giridhara- 
disa in the Bhdratt-bhishana says : — 
Jaha* visésha samdnya té — 
Kai sdminya visésha té 
It is Transition when a particular is specially confirmed by a general, or a general by a 


hoi samarthita khisa | 
36 arthantaranydsa \\ 164a WU 


particular. | 


(Kdku or hékihin 
voice, is hardly a rhetorical figure, and is not defined as 
27 trans, as one of the Causes of 


which I have read. It is mentioned in the Séhitya-darpana, oa EE 
Suggestion, and not as an Ornament. The definition is, ‘an emotional alteration of the sound 
in the throat is called Emphasis (kéku).’] 


(in Hindi sometimes, incorrectly, Kékékit), ¢. e, emphasis or change of 
such in any treatise on Alarkdra 


Text, 


Vikasvaréalankars. 
phiri shmanya viséeha | 


Vikasvara héta visésha jabe 
bhdra sahat jyaw séska 166 


Har¢ giri dhéryau satpurusha 
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Translation. 


Expansion. 
FNot in Sahitya-darpana. | 
When a particular is confirmed by a general and that again by a particular, it is 
Expansion, as for example: — 
‘Did Krishna lift up mount (Govardhana)? Yes, for he is a holy person (and a holy 
person) can bear all burdens, as, for instance, the serpent of eternity.’ 


[The particular statement that Krishna raised Govardhana is confirmed by the general 
statement that he is a holy person, and that a holy person can lift anything, and this general 
statement is in its turn confirmed by the particular instance of Sésha who supports the Universe. ] 


According to Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-bhushana, 254) this figure is two-fold, according as 
the final particular is an object of simile (upamdna) or not. Thus in ‘Thon, O saint, haat 
destroyed the darkness of my heart, for this is the custom of good men, (able) like the sun 
(to destroy darkness).? Here the final particular, the sun, is an object of a simile. On the 
other hand, ‘Duryédhana will not listen to remonstrances, for there is no medicine to heal 
the wicked, just as sprinkling a lemon with sugar will not make it sweet,’ Here the final 
particular, a lemon, is not an object of a simile.] 


{Text. 


Ayuktéyuktélankara, 
Not in Bhdsha-bhishana. 


I have only come across this figure in Léla-chandrikd, 546, where it is defined as follows :— 


Sérathd | Aésubha gubha hwai jai s6 wahai ayuktéyukta || 165a 4 
Yathaé :-— 
Déhé | Tanaka jhittha nisawddalh kauna bdta part jai | 
Tiya-mukha rati-drambha ki “nahi” jhithiyé mithdi \\ 155b I 
Translation, 


The Exceptional Result. 


. When the inauspicious becomes inauspicious, it is the figure of the Exceptional Result, as 
for example :— 
‘A falsehood, even if it be a little one, is without flavour. Under what circumstances does 


this want of flavour disappear? The ‘‘no” from the lips of a girl at the first caress is sweet 
though false.” ] 


Text. 
Praudhokti.? 
Praudha-ukit varnana bikhat' adhikdt adhikdra | 
Késa nila é raint ghana saghana timira ké tdra jt 156 Wl 
Translation. 


. Bold Assertion. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 


When in a description there is an excess of the peculiar quality of the object deastibed 
(frem some imaginary cause), it is Bold Assertion, as for instance: — 


‘Thy (dark) locks are (all the more) black from the clouds of night, and are all the more 
-deuse from the (dense) strings (téra-dért) of darkness (which surround thee),’ 


2156, v.1. Praudhékti utkarsha binw hétu varnana kama | 
Késa amévasa raini ghana saghana timira saba sama i 166 1 
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[Padmakara-bhatta (Padmdbharana, 212) thus defines this figure :— 








Jo na kérana utkarsha hau kiyo sb kalpita hétu | 

Padumdkara havi kahata imt praudhokati hat chétu |) 156a WI 
Yathd : — 

Iga stsa ké chanda sau amala dthau’ yéma | 

Surasari tata ké barapha té dhavala suyasa tua Rima WW 156b tt 


When a thing which is not the cause of excess is stated as an imaginary reason for it, it is 
the figure of Bold Assertion, as for example: — 


‘By the (light of) the moon on Siva’s head, is (thy glory) without spot for the whole 
eight watches of the day; from the (reflection of the snow) on the banks of the Ganges, is 
thy glory ever fair and white, O Rama.’ 


So also Raghunatha (Rasika-méhana, 167) :— 


Jaha' varnata utharsha ké hétu, hétu how dnt } 
Taha, su-kavi, praudhikis yaha jaga mé kahata bakhéwt We 166c I 
And Giridhara-disa (Bhératt-bhishana, 257) :— 
Kéraja-gaia utkarsha kaw 76 na hétu, tehi héta | 
Kara varaniya praudhbkii kavt mana tdsu kahi déia WV 166d 
Text. 
Sarhbhavanslatikara. 
« Jau yo" hé, tau y6",” kahat sambhdvand vichéra | 
Vakté hétaw sésha jau’, tau lahatau guna pdra | 157 It 
Translation. 


The Supposition. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.) 


When ‘if’ (introducing a protasis) is followed by ‘then’ (introducing an apodosis), it is 
to be considered an instance of the Supposition, as for example : — 
‘If the serpent of eternity had been able to speak, then he might have been able to 
describe fully thy virtues. [No one else could do so.’ | 
Text. 
MithyAédhyavasityalankara, 
Mithyddhyavasiti kahata kachhu mithyd-kalpana riti | 
Kara mai: pérada jau rahar karat’ navidhe préii 11 168 Ul 
Translation. 


The False Supposition. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 
It is False Supposition (when the impossibility of a thing is illustrated) by making it 
depend upon an impossible contingency, as for example: — 
‘When a man can retain quicksilver in his hand, he may expect a newly-wedded bride 


to shew him affection.’ 
: Text. 


Lalitélankara. 


Lalita kahyau hachhu chahiyav tihi hau pratibimbu | 
Séiu bédhi harithat kaha aba té utaré ambu 1 159 
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The Graceful. 








[Not in Séhttya-darpana. | 

When it is necessary to make a statement, and it is not made directly, but is made by 
means of reflecting imagery, it is the ornament of the Graceful. * [It differs from the Passing 
Allusion (Prastuldénkura, v. 102), in that in the latter the reason for the statement is not also 
mentioned figuratively, while in the Graceful it is (Kdvya-sudhékara).| As for example: — 


‘Why wilt thou build a causeway? Now the sea has become fordable P 


[This is addressed to a heroine who is going out to see her beloved by night. Her 
confidante under the above imagery means to say ‘ Why are you putting on white clothes, so 
as to be invisible in the moon-light, for, lo, the moon has set.’ It will be observed that the 
reason is also figuratively stated. ] 


This figure is thus defined by Padmakara-bhatta (Padmdbharana, 217) :— 


Kahahi-yiga prastuta-vishaya jo kkachhu kahat nahi jac | 
Kahat tésu pratibimba kachhu lalita kahtjatu taht lj 159a NI 


¢ When a thing in connexion with the matter in hand, which should be said, is not said, 
but instead something in the way of its reflective image is said, it is the Graceful.’ 


So Raghunitha (Rasika-méhana, 170) :— 


Prastuia ké vdkydrtha ké varnana kau pratibimba | 
Jahé varaniyé lalita taha’ lakhi lijau binu limba 159d I 


‘When a statement is made of the reflective image of a statement of the literal meaning of 
the matter in hand, it is to be recognized as the Graceful, without fault (dimbu=désha, comm.) 


So again Giridhara-dasa (Bhdralt-bhishana, 263) :— 


Prastuta-gata-urittdnta 76 varnun‘ya tajz tauna \ 
Aprasiuéa-pratibimba-vata kahiya laltia mati-bhauna Wo 159¢ It 
Text, 
_ Prabarshanalaikéra. 
Tim prahurshana yaina bine vdnchhita phala jaba héi | 
Vanehhtta-hi té adhika phala Srama binw lahiyat séi {1 160 I 
Sidhata 74 ké yatna kaw vastu chadhar kara téi | 
Ja kaw chita chéhata hutaw Gé ditt wét 1 161 it 
Dipaka kaw udyama kiyau tau lo udayau bhanu | 
Nidhi-atjana ki aushadhi | sidhata lahyau nidina || 162 U 
Translation. 


The Successfal. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 

The ornament of the Successful is of three kinds, viz. : — 

(1) When a desired result is achieved without effort. | 

(2) When, without effort, something over and above a desired result is achieved, 

(3) When a thing comes of itself into the hand of a man who is making preparations for 
making an effort for obtaining it. 

Examples of these three in order are: — 

(1) ‘She, for whom your soul longeth, came herself to you as (her own) messenger.’ 

(2) ‘He attempted to (light) the lamp, and just then the sun rose.’ 
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(3) ‘He was searching for the drug from which is made the ointment which when applied 
to the eyes shews all the riches of the world (literally the riches-ointment), and lo, he found 
(riches themselves), the first cause (of his search).’ 


Toxt. 
Vishadaélankaéra. 
86 vishdda chita-chéha té ulatau kachhu hvat (ai | 
Nivi parasata, sruti pari charandyudha-dhuni dv \ 168 It 
Translation. 


The Disappointment, 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 
Ii is the figure of Disappointment, when something the reverse of whatis one’s desired 


object occurs, as for example :— 
‘Just as I laid my hand upon her girdle, the sound of a cock’s crow fell upon my ear.’ 


Toxt. 
Viparityalankara, 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. I have only met it in Léla-chandrikd, 409, where it is defined as 
sila Sddhana bddhaka siddha kaw sd Vipariti gandt \\l 68a I 

Yatha : — 

Séwata sapané sydma-ghana hili-mili harata viydga | 

Taba-hi tari kita-hi gat nivda-u ni-dana yoga {1 168b il 

Translation. - 


The Perverse Agent. 
When an Agent becomes a hindrance towards the accomplishment of his task it is the 
figure of the Perverse Agent, as for example: — 
‘Sleeping, in my dreams, Ghana-syima used to join me and take away my woe. Since 
then sleep also has departed and gone I know not where, — and it also must I blame.’ 


Text. 


Ullasélankara, 


aura chahat ulldsa \ 


Guna avaguna jaba éka kaw 
ganga dharav tht dsa 164 Ul 


Nhdi sania pdivana kurac 
Translation. 


Sympathetic result. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 

When one person desires the good or bad qualities of another, it is the figure of Sympa~- 
thetic Result, as for example :— 
| ‘The Ganges has but one hcpe, — that the pious may bathe in her and communicate to 
her their purity,’ ; 

[This figure is more usually explained, as occurring, when the good or bad qualities of 
one person, cquse bad or good qualities to arisé in another, as for instance the budding beauty 
‘of a new bride, causing her co-wives to become ugly, through despair — Aura ké guna té* dosha. 

Compare Léla-chandrikd, 25:— : : 

tka ké guna té hét gahar 
dulaht ké guna té* badhyau, 
§ Dalliance after sunrise is prohibited. 


auraht dosha wldsa | 
sautina dusha prakésa WN 164a I 
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Padmiakara-bhatta (Padmdbharana, 224), says: — 
Jo guna désha té aura ké thapat anata guna disha \ 
Téhi kahata ulldsa kavi pat hiyé santésha 1 164b It 


‘When one person gains a good quality ora bad quality from the good or bad quality of 
another, it is called by poets wllésa.’ He then gives examples of :— 

(1) Good qualities begetting good qualities (guna té guna). (Hxample — the beanty of 
Krishna enlarging the eyes of those who behold him, owing to their being unable to cease 
staring.) 

(2) Bad qualities begetting bad qualities (dosha ié* désha). (Hxample — disfiguring marks 
of dalliance with another woman, on the hero, begetting anger in the heroine.) 

(3) Good qualities from bad ones (désha té* guna). (Hxample — a crowd thrusts aside a 
beggar into the dust, and thereby saves his life.) 

(4) Bad qualities from good ones (guna té- désha). (Hxample— a good man proving (by 
the fact of his goodness) the folly of those who do not reverence him.) 

So also Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-bhdshana) :— 


Jaha’ eka ké guna désha té hét aura kaw tawna | 

Ulldsélankdra tehr varanaht kavt mati-bhauna Wt 164¢ I 
Kahu’ guna té* guna, désha té désha, guna-hu' té* disha | 

Désha-hu’ té* guna hota wm varanata kavt matt-késha \\ 164d Il 


He then gives four similar examples. 
So also Raghunatha (Rasika-méhana, 175) :— 


Sé uldsa guna sau' su-guna héta, désha sau‘ désha \ 
Guna sau’ dishana, désha té guna, vidhi chdri, satésha It 1640 I] 
Text. 
Avajiélankara. 
Héta avajiid aura kau na lagat’ guna aru désha | 
Paras sudhd-kara lirana kaw" phulai na pankaja-késha i) 165 jl 
Translation. 
Indifference, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. ] 
It is the ornament of Indifference when one is not affected by another’s good or bad 
qualities (as might have been expected), as for example : — 
‘The lotus-flower does not expand, when it touches the rays of the moon.’ 
[Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-bhishana, 279) makes this plainer : — 
Guna té guna nahi hét, aru nahi désha té désha | 
Kahaht avajié déi vidhi imi kavi kavita-késha tt) 1658 WN 
‘There are two kinds of Indifference, when good qualities do not beget good qualities in 
another, and when bad qualities do not beget bad qualities.’ He then gives examples of each, 
Vid. — 
(1) Rapture not being begot by beautiful poetry. 


(2) The ashes on Siva appearing to “him as pleasant as sandal paste, and the hdldhala 
poison like nectar.] 


Text. | 
Anujialankara. 
Hota anujnd dasha kau jo lijat guna mani | 


Héhi vipati yd mé* sadd hiyé chadhata Hari dni ) 166 NI 
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Translation. 


A ee Acceptance. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 


When any disadvantage is desired as an advantage, it is the ornament of Acceptance, as 
for example : — 
‘May misfortune come (to me), that the Lord ever may dwell in my heart,’ 


(Here misfortune is a disadvantage, but as it is considered to be a necessary concomitant 
of God dwelling in the heart, it is looked upon as a blessing, 


So Giridhara-disa (Bhérati-bhishana, 282) :— 


Jaha: abhildshd diésha ki tdhi mé* guna pai | : 
Tahé anujha &bharana hahah: sakala kavi-rdt \\ 166a il 
So Padmikara-bhatia (Padmdbharana, 232) i 
Désha chahai mana méni guna so anujhd thahardi | 166b 
And Raghunatha (Rastka-méhana, 176) :— 
Ichchhé kijata désha ki jahd barauguna pai | 166c 1 
It will be observed that all these authorities insist that the disadvantage must be desired.} 
Text, 
 Lésalankara. 
Guna mé désha ru désha mé guna-kalpana sb léea | 
Nuka yaha madhuri vdni saw’ bandhana lahyau visésha \| 167 It 
Translation. 
The Unexpected Result. 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 
It is the figure of Unexpected Result when what is usually considered an advantage is 
represented as a disadvantage, and wice versd ; as for example : — 


‘This parrot owing to its sweet voice has specially been imprisoned (in a cage), 


[So all writers, ] 


Text, 
Mudraélankara. 
Mudra prastuta pada bikhat aurat’ artha prakdéa \ 
Ali jai ki na piwa tahd johé rasili vésa 1) 168 Nl 
Translation. 


Indirect Designation, 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | ; 

Ii is the figure of Indirect Designation, when a second meaning is made apparent in a 
word in hand; as for example: — 

*O bee, why goest thou not to drink there where there is odour full of nectar’ ? 

(Here the second meaning is ‘O Hero, why goest thou not to drink the odorous nectar of 
the heroine’s lips’? The Hero is indirectly designated by the name ** bee,” _ 

So Padmikara-bhatta (Padmébharana, 235) 1 


Prakrita artha para pada jaha sichya artha ké td'hs \ 
Siichana karai so hota hat mudra-"bharana tah@hi \\ 168a Al 
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‘The indication of a (metaphorical) meaning to be indicated by another word used in its 
literal sense is Indirect Designation.’ So Raghunitha (Rastka-méhana, 178) : —“Sichyé ’riha 


kau stichibo.” 





Text. 
Ratnéavalyalankéra. 


Rainévalt prastuta artha krama té' aura-hu name | 
Rasika chatura-~mukha lakshmi-patt sakala jhina kaudhdma tt 169 1 


Translation. 
The String of Jewels. 
[Not in Sdhttya-darpana, | 
When a series of names of other people or things all meaning the subject in hand is given 
in order, it is an instance of this figure; as for example : — 
‘O Devoted Gallant, Chief of the skilful (or Brahma), Lord of Wealth (or Vishnu) 
Abode of all knowledge (or Siva).’ 
Here the Heroine addresses the Hero, and gives him these names in order. 
So Padmikara (Padmdbharana, 237) :— 
Raindvali krama sau kahaba prékrita paddrtha-vrinda \ 
Ravi, sa8i, kuja, budha, guru gunant lat Vidht rachyau narinda \\ 169a |\ 
The String of Jewels is the mentioning in order a number of words in the meaning of the 
subject in hand (indicating a person mentioned, and not, as in the last figure, not mentioned 
but inferred) ; as for example : — 
‘God created this king after selecting the qualities of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury 


and Jupiter.’ 
Text. 


Tadgunélank4ra. 
Tadguna tayt guna dpanau sangati kaw guna léi | 
Bésart mbti adhara mils padma-rdga chhavi déi \\ 170 Ui. 
Translation. 


The Borrower. 
[ Sdhitya-darpana, 746.] 


The Borrower is when an object is represented as quitting its own quality, and assuming 
that of another in proximity to it; as for example : — 
‘ Her lower lip, when it touches the pearl of her nose ring, gives it the beauty of a ruby,’ 


“ 


Text, — 
Piurvartipaélankéra, 
Pirva-ripa hat sanga guna taji-phirt ananau létu | 
Diijat jaba guna né mitat hiyé mitana khé hétu ) 171 iN 
\ Nésha sydma hai siva galé yasa té ujjvala héta | , 
Dipa mitdyé-hi kiyau rasand-manmi uddyéta \ 172 UW 
Translation. 


The Reversion. 
[Not in Sdhityu-darpana.] 
It is the figure of Reversion (2) when an object abandons its adventitious qualities and 
reverts to its original form, and (b) when a thing does not abandon its own qualities, even 
though efforts be made to cause them to disappear. Examples are :— 


; 
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‘O Sésha, by contact with Siva’s neck thon hadst become black, but now, by thy glory, 
thou art returned to thy original pure white colour.’ 


‘Although she put out the light, still there was the gleam of her jewelled girdle.’ 


Text. 
Atadgunaélankara. 
Séi atadguna sanga té guna jaba lagata nahi \ 
Piya anurdgi nd bhayau vast régi mana méhi: \\ 1738 Wt 
Translation, 


The Non-borrower. 
[Sdhityd-darpana, 747.] 
Tt is the Non-borrower when a thing does not acquire the qualities of what it is connected 


with (although such a borrowing might be expected) ; as for example : — 


‘My beloved though dwelling in my heart which glows with ardent affection, doth not 
glow himself.’ 
Text. 


Anugundélankara. 


Anugunsa sangati te jabar purva gunana sarasdi \ 
Mukta-mdla hiya hdsya té adhika évéta hwai jdt WW 174 


Translation. 


The Enhancer. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana. | 
When a thing’s original qualities are enhanced by connexion with another, it is the figure 
called the Enhancer; as for example :— 
‘The pearl necklace on her heart becomes still whiter when she smiles (from the reflection 
of her pearly teeth),’ 


Text. 
Militalankara, 
Milita sé sddrisya té bhéda jabai na lakhdi | 
Aruna-varna tiya-charata mé° ydvaka lakhyau na ja i Wb 
Translation. 
The Lost. 


[Sdhttya-darpana, 744.] 
The Lost is.when the difference (between one thing and a similar thing) is. not apparent, 
(and one is lost or merged in the other), through a likeness of properties; as for example :— 


‘The red dye is not visible on the rosy feet of the lady (being lost in their lustre).’ 


Text, 


Samainyélenkaéra. 


Samanya jo sddrisya té jdni,parar na visésha | 
Pharaka nahi sruti-kamata arw tiya-léchana animésha || 176 II 
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Translation. 
The Sameness. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 745.) 
The Sameness is when something in question (is spoken of as) having become indistin- 
guishable from something else, through a likeness of properties; as for example : — 


‘The intent eye of the lady and the lotus behind her ear were indistinguishable (farg nahi),’ 
(Here owing to the resemblance between the lotus and the eye of the lady intently gazing on 
her beloved, they could not be distinguished.] 


Toxt. 
Unmilitalankara, 
Unmilita sddrisya té bhéda phurai taba mani | 
Kirati dgé tuhina-gire chhuat parata pahichdni \\ 177 i 
Translation. 


The Discovered. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. ] 


When owing toa likeness of properties, the difference (between one thing and another 
similar thing, in which it is merged, is not noticed, as in the figure of the Lost, v. 175, but) is 
subsequently made plain, it is The Discovered; as for example : — 


‘In (the hrightness of) thy fame the snowy Himilaya (was not visible, and) its existence 
could not be known till it was actually touched (and its coldness felt),’ 
Text. 
Vibéshakalankara, 
Yahe viséshaka visésha puni phurat jo samatd ma-jha | 
Tiya-mukha aru parkaja lakhat §aéi darsane té sd-jha \\_ 178 It 
Translation. 
The Distinguisher. 
[Not in Sdéhitya-darpana. | 
It is The Distinguisher when, after noticing (an apparent) sameness, the caine manne 
quality (of one) is subsequently made manifest; as for example : — 


‘(The difference between) the Lady’s face and the lotus is made manifest at even when 
the moon shews herself (for then the lotus closes, and the lady’s face expands at the approach 
of hey beloved).’ 


Text. 
Gudhdéttaralankara. 
Gadhottara hachhu bhava té utara diné hota | 
Una vétasa-taru mé pathika utarana ldyaka séta It 179 UW 
| Translation. 
The Hidden Answer. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 


It is the Hidden Answer, when an answer is given with some under-meaning; as for 
example : — 


‘Amidst that reed thicket there is a spring fit for the halting of a traveller.’ [Here the 
heroine answers a traveller, and her inner meaning is that the place is suitable for a flirtation. ] 
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Text. 
Chitralankara. 
Chitra prasna uttara duhit Eka vachana mé* séi | 
Mugdha tiya kt kélt ruchi géha kéna mé hoe It 180 It 
Translation. 
The Manifold. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. ] . 

When the same words express both a question and its answer, it is the ornament of the 
Manifold; as for example: — 

Questron : — ‘In what room (géha kéna mé-) doth the damsel enjoy amorous dalliance’ P 

[The same words, differently interpreted, give the answer, viz.: — ] 

Answer: — ‘In the corner of the room (géha-kéna mé*) the damsel doth enjoy amorous 
dalliance.’ 

[Padmikara-bhatta in the Padmdbharana (249), and Giridhara-diasa in the Bhdratt-bhitshana 
(311), mention another variety of this figure in which one answer is areply toseveral questions ; 
thus Padmdbharana (249): — 

Uttara tka buhu prasna haw chitra kahau. Ké syama? | 
Kuuna ju ripu leshatriyana kau ? mosala-dhara ki ? Réma \i 180a It 

When one answer is a reply to many questions it is also an example of this figure; as for 
example: — 

Question: — Who was the Dark One, who was the Enemy of the Kshatiriyas, and who was 
the Club-bearer ? 

Answer: — Rima. I. e., Réma-chandra, Paragu-rima, and Bala-rama respectively.] 


Text. 
Stikshmélankara. 


Sichhama para déaya lalhas sainant mé* kachhu bhai | 
Mai: dékhyau, whi sisa-mant késani liyau chhapdi {t 181 VN 
Translation. 
The Subtle. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 748.] 
When some meaning is conveyed to another by hints it is termed the Subtle (siikshma) ; 
as for example: — 
‘I saw the Lady, and she concealed her jewel-face under her black hair [thereby ° 
intimating that at nightfall she would meet me.’] 


Text. 
Pihitalankéra. 
Pihita chhapt para-bdta kau jani dikhdwat- bhai \ 
Pridiahi dyé séja piya hast dédwatt tiya pai Ww 182 NN 
Translation. 


The Concealed. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 
When by some (hidden) meaning a person shews a circumstance connected with another, 
which is concealed by him, it is the ornament of the Concealed; as for example: — 
‘Her beloved (did not) approach her couch (till) morning, and smiling the lady shampoos 
his feet,’ 
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[Here the lady means to hint that he has been spending the night with some other charmer, 
and that he must be weary, and will be rested by the shampooing, ] 


Text. 


Vyajoktyalankara. 


Vyaja-ukti kachhu aura vidha kahav durav dkdra | 
Sakhi, suka kinhyau korma yaha dantant jdui andra |) 1838 I 


Translation. 


The Dissembler. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 749.] 


When a person conceals (the true cause of) a fact which is apparent, by explaining it in 
some other way, it is the Dissembler (vyd@jékit); as for example : — 


‘My dear, it was a parrot which did this deed, mistaking my tecth for pomegranate 
seeds.’ 


[Here the Heroine dissembles and conceals the true reasou of the wounds upon her lips, -— 
caused by the amorous kisses of her beloved. | 


Text, 
Godhdéktyalaikara. 


Godha ukti nvi‘su aura ké kijat para wpadésa | 
Kathi, sakhi, haw paw yt pigane diva mahésa || 184 IU 


Translation. 
The Hidden Speech. 

[Not in Sdéhiiya-darpana. | 

Tt is the ornament of Hidden Speech (yidhdkti), when under pretence of saying something 
else, a person suggests (to a third) a course of conduct; as for example : — 

‘Tomorrow, my dear, I shall go to worship (at the temple of) Mahééa.’ 

[Here the heroine indicates to her lover who is standing by and hears her talking to her 
friend, that the next place of assignation will be the temple of Mubééa, ] 


[The Ldla-chandrikd (317) contrasts the gidhéktt, with auothor figure which it calls any6Kti, 
or Other Speech, and defines them thus : — 


Gidhoktt, aw ké mis aur kau wpadés | anydkti, aur ki bdt aur par kaha Wi 


Hidden speech is when under pretence of (addressing) one person, instruction is given to’ 
another. It is Other Speech, when a person attributes a characteristic of one thing or person 
to another. Bihari-lalin his Saé’sad (317) gives au example of both these figures : — 


FRahyau mbha milanaw rahyau yau kuhi gahai maréra | 
Uta dai sokhiht urdhanaw uta chitat mé Gra || 184a I 


The speaker is the hero,— ‘ Wrathfully said she (as she spoke) in that direction and abused 


her friend, ‘‘ you have been entangled in love, you have had a meeting with a lover,” and then 
she looked towards me.’ 


Here it is Hidden Speech, for under pretence of abusing her friend she abused the hero, 


and it 1s also Other.Speech, for the conduct alleged as that of the friend is really meant to be 
attributed to the hero.] 
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Text. 
Vivritéktyalanikara. 
Slésha chhapyau kinhyau pralata vivritékti hat aina | 
Pijana déva mahésa kau euhuit dekhdé suing | 185 i 
Translation. 
The Open Statement. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana. | 


It is an example of the Open Statement when a thing is intimated by a paronomasiz ina 
statement made openly ; as for example: — 


‘She made a gesture, as she said that she would go to worship Mahésa,’ 


[Here the word (satna=smijnd) translated ‘ gesture,’ also means ‘ several’ (sainya), and the 
lady by making a gesture intimated to her lover that ‘several’ companions would accompany 
her. Heuce the intimation to the lover is made by a paranomasia ou the word saina, which was 
said (or rather acted) openly. This figure differs from the Subtle (v. 18]), in being founded on a 
paronuimasta. | 


Text. 
Yuktyalankara. 
Yahat yukti kinhar kriyd karma chhapayaw jai \ 
Piya chulata a'sud chalé po'chhata naina jabhdi W186 i 
Translation, 
The Artifice. 


[Not in Sdhitya-dar pana. ] 
It is the Artifice when one action is concealed by doing another, as for example : — 


‘Tears flowed from her eyes as her beloved departed, and she yawned as she wiped her eyes 
(to conceal the action).’ 
Text. 
Lokéktyalankara. 


Léka-ukti hachhu vachana sau’ linhé léka-pravdda \ 
Naina midi shata mdsa lau" sahiyai viraha vishdda |) 187 1 


Translation. 
The Idiom. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 
It is the figure of the Idiom (lékdkti), when words are employed whichare used in common 
talk (in an idiomatic or proverbial sense) ; as for example : — 
‘She must close her eyes for six months (in the absence of her beloved), and suffer separa. 
tion and sorrow.’ 
[Here the expression ‘ to ‘close the eyes ” is idiomatically used, in the sense it bears in 
common talk, to mean ‘ to suffer pain,’] 
Text.” 
Chhékéktyalankara. 


Loka-ukts kachhu artha saw' s6 chhékékti pramdnt | 
Jé gdinu haw phérthar tdht Dhananjaya jdui hy 188 Al 
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Translation. 


Ambiguous Speech. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana,] 
When an idiom is used, as in the last figure, and at the same time the words can 


also be taken more or less in their literal sense, it is an instance of Ambiguous Speech ; as for 
example : — 


‘Know him to be Arjuna, who will bring back the cows.’ [This is an idiomatic proverbial 
saying, and means that it requires a great man to do a great action, | 
It also means literally that the hero has attacked the foe, and has released cattle, and is 
therefore a second Arjuna. 
Text. 


Vakréktyalankara. 
Vakra-ukti kachhu slésha sau’ artha phéri jo hot \ 
Rasika apiraba hau, piyd, burau kahata nahi: két th 189 It 


Translation. 
Crooked Speech. 
{ Sahitya-derpana, 641.) 


When the meaning of (the speech of another) is changed to the hearer by a paronomasia 
it is called Crooked Speech (vakrékti) ; as for example : — 


‘My dear, you are a wonderful lover [meaning a very base lover], and no one (I suppose) 
[that is to say every one] speaks badly of you.’ 


[The example does not fit the definition. That is, however, the fault of the latter, which 
is incomplete, and not of the former. According to the Séhitya-darpana, and all other authori- 
ties which I have consulted, the definition should run, ‘ When the meaning of (the speech of 
another) is changed (to the hearer) by a paronomasia (slésha), or by a change of voice (kdl), it 
is, etc.” The example is evidently an instance of Crooked Speech depending on a change of 


voice. The whole meaning of the sentence is reversed by the satyrical or reproachful tone in 
which it is uttered. 


The Séhitya-darpana classes this figure as a Verbal Ornament (sabddlankdra), and not as an 


Ornament of Sense (arthdlankdra) under which head it is classed in the Bhdshd-bhishana and other 
modern works. ] 


(Giridhara-disa (Bhérati-bhishana, 332) thus defines this figure :— 
Sunaia vikya réshddt vasa rachai artha jaha’ aura \ 
Kahu: slésha-hu kdku sau valkra-uktt teh thaura |\ 


When on hearing asentence,a meaning different (from its natural one) is given to it 


under the influence of anger and the like, either by a paronomasia or by a change of voice, it 
is called Vakréktt. 


So Padmdbharana, 259 ; Rastka-méhana, 195.] 


Text. 


Svabhavéktyalankara, 
Svabhavékti yaha janiyat 


varnana jdti-eubhdi | 
Hast ha'st dékhati phiri jhukati 


mukha mérati itardi 1 190 4 
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Translation. 


The Description of Nature. 
[Saéhitya-darpana, 750.] ption of Nature 


The Description of Nature is the narration of actions natural to the actor [the Sdhitya- 
darpana says the object must be one that is not easily perceived] ; as for example : — 

‘She smiles as she looks, and again she bends her body away (in anger), and again she 
proudly turns aside her face.’ 

- [This is an account of the characteristic actions of a heroine who is another’s (parak‘yd). 
Giridhara-disa (Bhdrat?-thishana, 335, explains jdti by sisutva-ddi. : 
‘Sisutvddt jo jdtt hat fadgata jaune svabhdva.’] 

[This figure is also called jati or j&ti-varnana or jati-svabhava-varnana, From what 
some authors say it might be gathered that svabhdvékti and jati are different figures, but they 
are everywhere defined in identical terms. Thns the An’war-chandritd (499) thus defines 
svabhdvikit : — 

Ja ké jaisé réipa guna varanata wahi rite \ 
Td 86 jatt svabhdva havi bhashata hai kari pritt NW 190a II 

The same work (579) defines jatt in exactly the same words. 


Again the Ldla-chandrikd (28) defines svabhdvéhii as follows :— 


Jé kau jatsau ripa guna kahiyé taht rttt | 
Subhdvikti td kau su-kavt bhdvata hai kari prité i 190b It 
and (2), defines jdééz thus, — 
jal sw jaisau jdsu kaw vipa hahat thi gdsa W 190¢e I 
{Préman. 
True hove. 


Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 
Not in Sdhitya-darpana. Thus defined in the Ldla-chandrikd (146) :-— 
Jaha: nahi: kapaia pirtti, tahar lakhit prémélankéra \j 100d WN 


A description of true love is called Préman. 
Example, Bihdri-sat’sat, 146 :— 


Bhétata banata na bhava, tau chita tarasata att pydra \ 
Dharati, uthdi, lagdi ura bhishana vasana hathydra \\ 190e It 


(The hero has just arrived from a journey.) She cannot find an opportunity of meeting 
him (in private), and her soul is all atremble with her great love. Soshe takes up, presses 
to her bosom, and puts down the ornaments, the clothes, the weapons (which he has just 


discarded). ] 


Text. 
Bhavikaélankaéra. 
Bhavika dhdta bhavishya 76 paratichha hoi batde \ 
Vrinddvana mé* dju waha | Uild dékai jdt U 1el 
Translation, 


Vivid description. 


When something past or future is represented as if it were present (pratyaksha), it is 
termed the Vision; as for example : — 
‘Those sports (of Krishna) in Vrinddvana are (as it were) seen (by me) to-day.’ 
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[Here a heroine addresses her companion. The sport which she imagines she saw took 
place long before. She had been sporting with her beloved, and had imagined herself as 
spurting with Krishna in the olden time, According to some authorities the mention of 
Krishna is a reference to the future ; she saw, in her mind’s eye, the sport which Krishna would 
carry out at some future time. ] 


Text. 
Udattalankara. 
Upalakshana kari sidhiat adhiké so udatta | 
Saba jd ké vasa héia has sunat tanaka-si bata WV 192 II 
Translation. 


The Exalted. 
[Sdhitya-darpara, 752. The definition is, however, quite different. ] 


When, from a petty sample,‘ greater things are inferred (than would be expected from the 
words taken explicitly), it is the figure of the Exalted ; as for example : — 

‘All go and become subject to him, on hearing buta few words.’ [Here it is implied that 
the few words had very great power to produce such an effect and it is left to be inferred how 
wonderful would be the result of a long oration. EH pede Herculem is an example of this figure. | 

[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is as follows: — ‘The description of supermundane 
prosperity (lékdiigaya-saarpatii), or an action of great persons (represented) collaterally to the 


subject in hand (prastutasya-anga), is termed the exalted. Other modern writers closely agree. 
Thus Giridhara-disa, Bhératt-bhishana, 340 and ff. :— 


Nlaghaniya jé charita sé anga aura 16 hér \ 

Aru att suinpatt varanibé hat uddtia vidhi dét \\ 1928 II 
Yathé:— 

Muni-jana dhydvaht jdsu pada darsana pivaht rancha | 


Té kubjd ké bhavana mé: rdjata baithé maticha \} 192b Ul 
L6 ghara tar dérahi jani dhdri manina buhdrt | 


Tina té bhé naga-naga ghané lakhahu méru anuhdrt 1 192¢ I 


It is the Hxalted (a) when a praiseworthy action takes place collaterally with something 
else, and (6) when excessive prosperity is described ; as for example : — 


(a) ‘He, whose feet the saints meditate on and see but seldom, is in the hunchbacked 
girl’s house, glorious, seated on her bed.’ 


(>) ‘From thy house the maid-servants sweep out jewels, which have been laid aside. 
And s9, they have become heaps of previous stones, resembling Mount Mérn.’ 
So also Padmibharaga, 267.] 


Toxt. 
Atyuktyalankara. 
Alankara atyukti yaha varanata atisaya ripa \ 
Ydchaka téré dina té bhaé kalpa-taru, bhiipa \1 198 | 
Translation. 
Exaggeration, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.]| 


Where a description is made in a manner which is excessive, it is Exaggeration ; as for 
example : — 


‘O king, the very beggars (at thy door) through thy generosity have become trees of 
Plenty (granting every wish).’ 


# Comm, upalakshana kahai: kachhu ange kurt kai. 
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[Other authors insist that the description must be surprising and literally untrue. Thus, 
Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-bhishana, 343) :— - 
Jaha uddratd sératé virahddikea It wkts | 
Adbhuta mithyd héi taha alankira atyukit \\ 1988 
It is Hxaggeration, when a description of nobility, heroism, unhappy love or the like 
contains a statement which is at the same time surprising and untrue. 
[Vipsa — Repetition. 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 
Not in Sdhitya-darpana. Defined in Léla-chandrikd (217), as follows : — 
Sérathé | Thahi sabda bahe bira adhikdi-hita vipasd i 193b It 
The repetition of one word, for the sake of giving it a superlative force, is called Repetition, 
thus: — 
Bihdrt-sat’sat, 217: — 
Hast ha'st hérati navala tiya. mada ké mada umaddti \ 
Balaki balaki bélait vachana lalaki lalaki lapaidi \\ 198¢ 
‘The young bride exults in the drunkenness of joyful love, and laughing, laughing, looks 
around. Babbling,5 babbling, does she utter words, and staggering, staggering, she falls 
upon her beloved’s neck.’ 
Compare the ‘Red, red rose’ of Hnglish idiom.] 


Cd 


Text. 
Niruktyalankara. 
86 nirukti jaba yoga té artha kalpand dna \ 
Uddhava kubjd vasa bhaé nirguna wohai nidéna W194 I 
Translation. 


Derivative Meaning. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana. | 
It is the figure of Derivation when by reverting to the etymological meaning of a word, 
a secondary meaning can be arrived at; as for example : — 
‘O Uddhava, if (Krishna) is indeed enamoured of Kubja, that is the end (to be expected) 
of one who is worthless,’ 
[Here if we take the word nirgupa in its original meaning of ‘ devoid of quality,’ hence 
‘the Supreme Deity,’ we can translate the verse]: — 
‘O Uddhava, if (Krishna) is enamoured of Kubja, he is indeed The Supreme Deity.’ 
[The example of Padmikara-bhatta (Padmébharana, 278) is better : — 
Rakhata na hita kahu hdhu s6 vana vana karata vihdra | 
Yahai samujht vidhi nati biyé . mbhana nima tumhdra \ 1848 I 
' Thou art faithful to none, but wanderest sporting in the Forest. God knew this when he 
created thee, and gave thee thy name of Méhana (the bewilderer).’] , 
[Bhranti — Error. 
Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 
Not in Sahitya-darpana. Bhishana-tripath! (quoted in An’war 
this figure :-— 


-chandrikd, 266) thus defines 


Bhrama chitta héta a | Bhitshana su bhrdntt gdi \) 194b I 


5 Lit,, speaking indistinctly like one drunk. I am afraid that there is no doubt that the poet meant to 
represent the bride as not only figuratively but also literally drunk, and that be thought all the better off her for 


being so. 
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Bhishana sings that it is the figure of Error, when the intellect makes a mistake. 





This figure is quite distinct from bhrama (62). 
Example, Bihéri-sat’sa?, 200 : — 
Rahi pakari pitt su risa bharé bhawha chita naina \ 
Lakhi sapané piya dna-rate jagata-hu lagati hiya na \\ 194¢ I 


‘She grasped the side of the bedstead, her eyebrows, soul, and eyes allfullofrage. For 
<n a dream she saw her beloved in another’s arms : — nay, even when she woke she would not 
nestle into his heart.’ | 

Text. 
Pratishédhélankara, 
Sé pratishédha prasiddha 76 artha nishédhyau jat \ 
Méhane kara murald nakt hat kachhu badi balét 1) 195 I 


Translation. 


Negation of Meaning. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.| 
Tt is the ornament of Negation of Meaning, when the ordinary meaning (of a word or 
sentence) is negatived ; as for example : — 


‘This is not @ flute which is in Krishna’s hand, it is some great calamity (which drives us 
frenzied with love).’ - 


[Here the ordinary acceptation of the word muralt, viz., ‘flute,’ is denied. Another example 
from the Padmdbharana, 278, may be given: — 


Rach na madhu mtsri huté so punt sudhd té° nahi | 
Lai adharana té* madhuraté bhari su adharana méhi \\ 1958 


‘Honey was not made from candy, nor yet from nectar. Its sweetness was taken from thy 
lips, and then poured full into thy lips again,’] : 


Toxt. 
Vidhyalank4éra. 
; Alankdra vidhi s‘ddha 76 artha sddhiyai* phért \ 
Kokila hat kékila, jabat ritu mé’ karthat téri \) 196 Il 
Translation. 


Corroboration of Meaning. 


It is the Corroboration of Meaning when the ordinary meaning (of a word or sentence) 
is emphasized ; as for example : — 


‘ The cuckoo will be indeed a cuckoo, when it utters its notes in (the spring) season.’ 


[Here the ordinary meaning of the word ‘ cuckoo’ is emphasized. ] 


Toxt. 
, Hétvalankara. 
Héatu-alankriti dé, jaba kérana kdraja sanga | 
Kédrana kéraja éka jaba vastu éka-hi anga \\ 197 Ii 
Udita bhayau sas, médnint mina mitdwata mani | 
Méri siddhi samriddhi yaha tért kripd bakhéni |) 198 1 


lit arthélankdra-ndma chaturthah prakdéah. 
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Translation. 
The Cause. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 712. Where, however, only the second variety mentioned inthe Bhéshd- 
bhitishana is found.] 


The ornament of the Cause is of two kinds : —(a) In the first, the cause and its effect are 
represented as together. (b) In the second, when the cause of any thing is represented in 
identity with the effect ; as for example : — 


(a) ‘Proud Lady, hear my words. The moon is arisen and straightway dissipateth 
pride.’ 


{Here the cause of the disappearance of pride, the moon, and the effect, the disappearance, 
are represented as coincident. Or we may translate: —‘ Proud Lady, hear my words, thy pride 
{is arisen, and with it) the mvon which dissipateth it.’ Here the occurrence of pride is repre- 
sented as causing the moon which dissipates it to arise. The pride is the cause, the rising of 
and the moon is the effect. ]} 


(6) ‘This, my success, my affluence, I declare to be thy favour.’ 


{Here the enuse, the master’s favor, is represented as in identity with its effect, — the 
success, etc., of the servant. | 


End of the Fourth Lecture, entitled Ornaments of Sense W 4 \ 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M, CAMPBSLL, C.LE., 1.C.8. 


PART I. 
RELIGION. 
CHAPTER I. 
A.—- SPIRIT-WORSHIP. 
1. Ancestor-worsbip. ; 


Ancestor-worship, says Mr. Herbert Spencer, is the rudimentary form of religion. The 
first idea ofa spirit was the soul of the dead, anditseems to have been with the souls of the 
dead that the early man peopled the air, the earth, the water, the underground, and many plants 
and animals. Among high class Hindus ancestor-worship is one of the most universal 
faiths, Every orthodox Brihman daily, after performing his sandhyd (adoration) and dévapu7a 
(worship of household gods) and before taking his meals, offers tarpan (oblations of water’) to 
his ancestors. Again, among the high and middle class Hindus, whenever any auspicious 
ceremony is performed, it is one of the essential parts of the ceremony that the ancestors should 
be invited and worshipped along with the gods, and generally a day or two before a wedding, or 
some other important ceremony, some Brahmans and Brihman women are fed in the name 
of the ancestors and kuldévaéds, or family deities, in order that no evil may befall the family 
during the ceremony. Among the lower classes and ruder tribes of Hindus the family dead 
hold the place of the house, or village, god, if not of the chief god. The Dhér Kathkaris of 
Thana worship the spirits of dead relations, which have become bhiits, capable of entering 
the bodies of men.! The Vaitis of Thana worship a cocoanut in their houses as a representative 
of their ancestors,2 and the Kénkani Kunbis of Kanara worship an unhusked cocoanut as their 
ancestor The Kanara Atté Kunbis worship an unhusked cocoanut on a platform in the 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 165. 2 Op. cut, Vol. XII. p. 182. 8 Op. cot. Vol. XV. p. 217, 
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eooking-room as an ancestor. Among them the spirit of the man who dies an accidental death 
is supposed to wander. The spirit is kept to the village boundary by the offering of a cock.4 
The Halvakkt Vakkals, an early tribe of Kanarese husbandmen, worship dalindra, their 
ancestral cocoanut, by bathing 1t with water, rubbing it with sandal paste, offering it flowers, 
and waving a lighted lamp before it.5 The Bhils of Khandésh worship the spirits of their 
ancestors, and believe in sorcery, witehcraft, and omens. Most of them pay a special reverence 
to the female spirits called a: d@tds, or the mothers.6 Among the Bijipur Ambigs, or Kabligers, 
on the fifth, or other odd, month after a death, if the dead be a man, a mask, or, if the dead be 
a woman, a top-like vessel, is brought and laid among the house gods and worshipped.? The 
Siryavaméi Lids of Bijipur, on the eleventh day after a death, get a sifver image of the dead 
made, and, with other ancestral images, carry it to a stream-bank and worship it. The 
Belgaum Kunbis worship copper pots filled with water as representatives of their ancestors.® 
The Ramééis of Belgaum worship their ancestors.° In the Gujarat Pinch Maehil the 
honsehold deity of the Bhéfs is Méldf Mati, a dead woman of the house, whe helps them when 
they wish to avenge themselves on a rival*1 The Gujarat Chirans often wear round the neck a 
golden mask of one of their ancestors, and among the Gujarat Bhangids the only household god 
is the image of a woman who has been possessed.12 The Central Provinces Gonds. people the 
forests, hills, valleys and trees with Gonds.18 They worship Sinalk, or the dead whe comes into 
the office of ministrant, or pujéri.t™ The Naikada Gonds worship the family dead on the third 
day after a death and on every Saturday and feast day ;! and the Halwis, an earfy class of 
Gonds, also worship the ancestors,!® and the déma, a dead man, and the sant, a dead woman.!7 
The Sonthials sacrifice fowls and sheep to ancestors.18 In Hastern Bengal the important tribe 
of Bhiiiyiis worship viras, or dead ancestors ;!® and ancestor-worship also prevails among the 
Nigéswars and the Karens.*® Further west the Kéchs, or Kécchs, of Kiich Bihar worship their 
ancestors and offer them fruit, and the Kéls bring back the soul! of the dead as a household 
spirit. The Khonds of Ganjam in North Madras, think an ancestor is re-born ina child. 
The Poliars, formerly a slave class in Malabir, worship the good dead as Hrikapeni, and the 
bad dead as Kuli, and make offerings to both.24 The Panians, a wild tribe near the Wynaad, 
call good spirits kulis and bad spirits pénés. They lay ont rice, cocoanut and liquor on the 
ground, and call on the spirits to receive the offerings. The Arriyans, or Malai-arasaz, of South 
Travanker worship ancesters and local spirits who live in peaks, trees and great roeks.?6 
Sir W. Elhet mentions the case of a woman in Masulipatam, who was believed to have been 
murdered by her husband coming and entering into women and demanding her husband. The 
woman afterwards became a goddess, and was worshipped.2”?. The Malabar fishermen, known as 
Mukuas, worship the spirits called Pais&chis, and respect a class of exorcists called Kunian.# 
The Kurubarus, properly shepherds and blanket-weavers, one of the leading Kanarese tribes, 
worship virtkds, the spirits of unmarried ancestors. Red cloth, molasses, and rice are offered 
every year to them. If the feast is omitted, the virikdés get angry, send sickness and 
horrid dreams, kill sheep, and strike people on the back when they walk at night. They are 
appeased by a feast.2? The worship of unfriendly spirits, or demons, is most typical among the 
South Indian Shinirs. The spirit is called Pai, or P&é.30 Sir W. Elliot says this demon-worship 
has infected all the religious systems of India. The Brahmans abhor it, but in sickness conform 





“ Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 249. 5 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 208. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XIT. p. 98. 

7 Op. cvt. Vol. XXIII. p. 117. § Op. cit. Vol. XXIEZ. p. 178, * Op, cit. Vol. XXI. p. 124 
10 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 194, *1 From MS. notes. 2 From MS. notes. | 

8 Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 4. 14 Op. cit. App. I. 

1B Op. cit, p. 25. 16 Op. eit. p. 21. 17 Op, cit. App. III. 

18 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. I. p. 106. 19 Dalton’s Descriptive Fthnology of Bengal, p. 189. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 117, 182. 23 Op. cit. p. 91. 22 Tylor's Primitive Oulture, Vol. II, p. 152, 
2* Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 56. 2 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. LI. p. 492. 

Op. cit. p. 496, 26 Jour. Hthno. Soc. New Series, Vol. I. p. 109. 

3! Op. cit. p. 116. 28 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II. p. 628. 


28 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 397. * 8 Jour. Hihne. Soc, Vol. I. p. 115. 
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to it.3! In Maisor the Idigas, a Teluga class of palm-tappers worship virikds, or the spirits . 
of unmarried men.®2 The Telugu Bédarng of North-East Maisor believe that the spirits of 
the unmarried dead, or virikids, come back, and threaten evil if they are not worshipped. Images 
are carved, or rather rude shapeless stones are seé up, oiled and kept in a hollow cairn of stones, 
and offerings of rice and cloth are made to them. The Lali-Gundarus, a class of Maisor 
husbandmen, pray to the spirits of the good dead who send dreams.°4 The Wakalgarus, 
another very large class, believe that the good dead warn in dreams. In Maisor the Gollarus, 
a Telugu tribe, sacrifice to the spirits of the good dead.36 The Kunsa Vakaligarus, a class of 
Karnatak husbandmen, think that the spirit of the good becomes a kind of god and warn men 
in dreams. Bad men become devils, but have no power over men.8? The Koramas of Maisor 
worship a male deity named Muni, and make him presents of fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep.38 
In Maisor the ammas, or mothers, are very largely worshipped by the lower classes; and their 
priests, as a rule, belong to the impure tribes. Lingiyats, and even Bribmans in danger, some- 
times make (blood) offerings to the mothers.** The ammas, or mothers, are the great objects of 
worship among the lower class Hindus of South India.A°? Whenever a Brahman meets with 
good fortune he must perform a memorial service to his ancestors.*! 





In Central Asia the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush believe that many of their idols were once: 
men and women.“2 They leave an open space in their line of battle, that there may be room for 
the dead heroes to join the conflict and fight on their side.“@ The Burmans worship spirits 
named wdts, and make them offerings of water, fruit, oil, lamps, and morsels of food. The chief 
Burman spirit is called Tagaung. He was formerly a king.“« Numerous early tribes in Burma 
scattered among the Buddhist Burmans, such as Karens, Kachins and others, have no worship 
but mdf or spirit-worship.45 Ancestor and hero-worship is the basis of the @hinese religion.“® 
The Chinese make such prayers to their ancestors as a Christian makes to God — grace to 
pass safely through life and to prepare for eternal glory. In times-of trouble they go and 
consult their ancestors.4” Filial piety, which, after the death of parents, assumes the form of 
ancestral worship, must be considered the central doctrine of the system: of Confucius, and is 
regarded at present asthe national religion of China.*® The worship of ancestors is one of the 
chief branches of the religion of the Chinese“? The Japanese kamis, or gods in Shinto temples, 
were dead ancestors, chiefly emperors.°° The kamis, or guardian spirits.of Japan, are (dead), 


menp.5! 


The Australians have no religion, except the ghosts of the dead and demons. Caves, 
thickets and pools of water are supposed to be haunted by the spirits of the dead. The dead 
are worshipped in New Zealand.’ The Negritos of the Philippine Islands hold the dead in 
great reverence. Jor years they offer tobacco at the tomb, and hang the bow and arrow of the 
dead over the grave, and think he goes a-shooting.4 Among the people of the Hervey Islands, 
after a chief died, his head was cut off, and’ a cocoanut laid in his-grave, and the head was set 
in the bow of a ship, and was prayed to in bad weather.> The Polynesians, Figians, Malays and. 


81 Op. cit., loc. cit. $2 Buchanan’s Mysore (1800 A. D.), Vor. I. p. 395. 
8% Op. cit. p. 359. % Op. cit. p. 350. 35 Op. cit, p. $50. 
36 On. cit. p. 348. 87 Op. cit. p. 349. 88 On. cit, p. 2501 


% Op. cit. pp. 242, 248. 40 Caldwell in Balfour’s Hindus.. 

£1 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 204, It appears that, like the Hindu practice, the dread of the- 
jealousy and ill-wall of the dead is at the root of the Chinese practice of ennobling the father of a mau, who deserves 
well of his country, stead of ennobling the man himself. 

2 Elpk. Cabul, Vol. II. p. 377, «3 Op. ctt., Ice. cat. 

4¢ Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. pp. 279, 280. [Nearly all the ndts are. historical personages, who Haxe- 


become spirits. — Ep-] 


45 Op. cit. p. 276. «6 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 21. eT Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 822, 
483 Op. cit. p. 79. 4° Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. Il. p. 118. 

5 Reed’s Japan, ¥ol. II. p. 141. 51 Manners and Customs of the Japants2, p. 837. 

52 Wallace’s Australasin, p, 100. 88 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 174. 


b& Earl's Papwuans, p, 182, 85 Gill’s Polynesia, p. 104, 
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New Caledonians worship dead and more remote ancestors as gods.56 The people of the Marian 
Group, or Philippine Islands, have an extraordinary veneration for ancestors, not out of love, 
but out of fear. They keep their skulls in their houses and call on them in time of need.5?7 
The people of the Solomon Islands say all spirits were men.°® In Melanesia one great class of 
spirits is the ghosts of men.% 


Some tribes in Central South Africa pray to the departed chiefs and relations. In 
Africa the spirits of men are the Zulus’ deities. In Hast Africa graves of chiefs strewn with 
broken earthenware, and also with huts built over them with a centre post of cactus tree, are 
common.® The Bongos of the White Nile make images in wood of their dead chiefs 
and of their wives and children, and adore them. The only god of the Shillooks 
of the White Nile is an ancestor who brought them to their present settlement. 
In Madagascar a divinity is ascribed to ancestors. They are said to have gone 
to be gods, and are invoked in prayers immediately after the Supreme Being. The god 
of the Hottentots is their great chief,* and when they are in trouble they pray at their 
ancestors’ graves.*”7 The worship of ancestors is found both in North and in South America. 
Some tribes eat the ashes of their fathers to whom they pay divine honours. The Romans 
worshipped their house-fathers and their tribe-fathersas Lares and Manes, and im their 
honour held the Parentilia Festival.7° 


A main ground for the belief in the return of ancestors was the likeness of children to 
the dead, The Kénkan Kunbis and even Brihmans believe that the dead ancestors sometimes 
come into children, and so in many cases children are named after their grandfathers or grand- 
mothers. Among Gujarat Musalmans, if a child is naughty or peevish, its mother or nurse 
says: “Its kind has come on its head.” It is the belief of the Khonds that an ancestor comes 
back inachild,”? Among the American Indians, when a man dies the medium puts his hands on the 
head of one of the mourners, and the spirit of the dead enters him, ready to appear in his next 
offspring.”7? Among the Laplanders of Europe, an ancestral spirit tells the mother that he has 
come inte the child, and directs her to call the child by his name.” 


2. Aneestors become Guardians, 


1, Spirits as Guardians. 


Tf the first feeling towards the ghostly dead was fear, the wars between rival families and 
rival tribes must have given rise to the idea that the gallant dead were the guardians of the 
living.”© Visions of warriors, as in later times, would appear and turn the scale in a fight, 
From faith in the family head, or in the chiefof the clan, flowed the great body of guardian 
a a a ee ne ev a te ee 


56 Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol. 1. p. 308, 87 Carert in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 468. 

88 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 308. 59 Op. cit. Vol. KX. pp. 267, 800. 

60 Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 605. 81 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, IT. pp. 21, 118, 116. 
62 Cameron’s Across Africu, Vol. I, p. 49. 88 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 285. 
G Op. cit. p. 91. & Sibree’s Madagascar, p. ‘249. 

& Hahn’s Touni Goam, p. 39. 87 Op. cit. p. 118. 

8 Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p, 517; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. pp. 118, 114, 68 Bancroft, Vol. ITE. p. 316. 
79 Pliny’s Natwral History. : 71 From MS, notes. 

7 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 56. 73 Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 517. 


Tt Tylor’s Premitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 4 [For the spread of belief and in ancestor and spirit worsbip 
among Indian Muhammadans see that admirable little book, Crooke’s Introd. to the Popular Relugion and Follore 
of Northern India, p. 118 ff. : and my Legends of the Panjab, passim, wherever a saint-legend cccurs. — ED.] 


% The idea of guardian spirits is perhaps due to the earliest belief that the dead fight with the living against 
their enemies. ‘Compare the Portuguese, who, in their Indian fights, often saw crosses in the air, and at different times 
Moorish persons asked who the beautiful young women and the venerable old men were, who appeared in the front of 
the Fortugnese squadrons. The Portuguese, who saw no such persons, were thus taught to believe themselves ander 
the particular care of the Virgin and St. Jogeph (Mickle’s Lustad, Vol. I. p. clxiii.). So the guardian God of the Jews, 
when they went into Cansan, went with thom to fight for them against their enemies (Deuter. xx. 4). 
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spirits, — the Vaishnava or protecting element in many faiths, — the origin of family badges, the 
Hindu dévak, the American totem, the Australian dobong. 


One result of the guardian, or dual type, of religion —~ Zoroastrianism, Vaishnavism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity — ‘was to increase the power and the fear of unfriendly spirits ; 
the greater the evil to be warded, the higher the value of the guardian. Noneof the higher faiths 
seems so suited to foster magic as Buddhism. Its ascetic morality, its deification of dread, 
andits want of a controlling guardian, made practical Buddhism a fight between fiends and 
magic. The Jain gdrjis are the only body of priests in Western India, whose chief function is 
exorcisim.7® Among the Kirintis, or Kiritis ( calling themselves Khombos and Kiriwas) on 
the Bhutin and Népél borders arc exorcists, who wander dressed as Buddhist priests, dance 
and cast out devils.?7 The Lepchas of East Bengal, who are Buddhists, have priests who are 
medicine men, exorcists and directors of feasts in honour of evilspirits.78 The Buddhist Bhutias 
of Bhutan believe in a countless host of spirits, and make them offerings of flowers and rags.79 
In North Bhutan the Buddhist priests are the doctors of the people. Exorcism is the only 
system of treatment.®° Bribmans have despised this power of exorcism, trusting to Siva, the 
ruler of spirits; and among Lingayats the wearing of the ling frees from the fear of spirits. 


The following examples support the view that the family dead were the first guardians. 
The Komarpaiks of Kanara believe that the spirits of their ancestors become guardians of their 
houses. They make offerings of fowls and sheep to these guardian spirits on the last day of 
Dasara.8! The Havig Brihmans of Kanara, on their marriage and other auspicious occasions, 
worship the eight mdirikds, or mothers, and the pitris, or ancestral spirits who are considered as 
guardians.®2 The Atté Vakkals offer a cock to the guardian spirits, or nas. The guardians of 
the Shenv4 Tirs, or Shindas, of Gujarfit is Bhildimati, a woman of the house.84 The Central 
Provinces Kols bring back the souls of the dead to be worshipped as house spirits.°5 The 
guardian of the Kars, or Muisis, of West Bengalis the spirit of a dead chief.86 The Buniyds of 
the Central Provinces leave a dish of flour on the tomb, and going back search for the print 
ofa fowl’s foot, The print shows that the dead is pleased, and has come asa guardian.87 The 
Bhiiyis, a Turanian or Dravidian Bengal tribe, worship the sun asa guardian, calling it Vira, or 
Mahabir, the heroic dead.®8 The Orissa Khonds had the country full of guardian spirits.°° The 
guardian of the Central Provinces Gondsisa dead man.®° The worship of adead ancestor 
asa guardian is recorded from all parts of the world.®! Among the Hindus the whole 
dinner has first to be offered to the guardian. They put morsels of food in five places.°2 The 
Veddas of Ceylon think the dead are guardians.®® In Burma people are buried alive at the 
gates of cities, in order that they may become guardians and hover about the gates and bring 
harm on strangers.°4 In Burma certain ndts (spirits) are considered as the guardians of the 
empire. The Bghai Karens of Burma have one or more stones as household gods, to which they 
offer a cock. They say: “If we do not give them blood, they will eat us.”°° The Chinese 
have a female guardian spirit called Kum Fa,adeified woman, who presides over child-birth and 
diseases.°7 In Japan, in front of Shinto temples, many fowls are offered to guardian gods.% 
The Melanesians of the Pacific have champion stones in the house associated with some dead 
person. The ancestral guardian is worshipped in Tasmania, New Zealand and Madagascar. The 
a a ae ee 


76 From MS. notes. 7? Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 104. 

78 Op. cit. p.101. [Cf. also ‘ Demonolatry in Sikhim Lamaism,” ante, p. 197 £. — Ep. } 

79 Op. cit. p. 97. 89 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

81 Bombay Gaeetteer, Vol. XV. pp. 288, 291. $2 Op, cit. Vol. XV. p. 125. $3 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 251. 

&% From MS, notes. % Tylor’s Primitixe Culture, Vol. IT. p. 152. 

86 Dalton’s Descriptive Hithnology of Bengal, p. 282, 87 Op. cit. p. 148. 

88 Op. cié. p. 147. 8 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p, 187. 

20 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. FII. $1 Tylor’s Primitive Celture, Vol. II. p. 113. 
82 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 34. 98 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, p. 117. 
% Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Vol. I. p. 286, 9 Op, cit. p. 197. 

9 Fytche’s Burmah, Vol. I. p. 855. 87 Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 164. 


% Reed’s Japan, Vol, I. p. 62. 99 Jour. Anthrop, Inst. Vol. X. p. 276, 
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belief is strong among the South African Zulus.00 Among allthe nations of the Zulu country 
it is a custom that on starting for a war, or a hunt, the chief sacrifices to the spirit of his imme- 
diate ancestor. It is to the humour of this capricious spirit that every degree of success or 
failure is due} The Papuans of New Guinea have an idol called Kaiwai. This seems to be 
the guardian spirit of each Bee When a man dies, the guardian is abused, and is set over 
the grave, and left there to rot. In America the Hyperboreans hold that men who die a 
natural death become guardians.2 The Dacota Indians take a round stone, paint it red, call 
it grandtather, and pray to it as a guardian.4 The Roman Catholics believe in an angel 
guardian, who keeps off danger, and warns and stirs to good.5 


One ofthe early phases of the guardian theory was that there were guardian animals. 
Guardian animals were of two kinds: animals whose habits suggested that,they held the 
spirits of the dead — the cock, the crow, thesnake, the monkey, the rat. Another class of animals 
seem to owe their position as guardians to the fact that they were man-eaters, whose spirits 
staying in their living tomb made the eaters kindly disposed to men, or at least spirit- 
scarers. Thus, in North Kanara the important cultivating class of Halvakki Vakkals, an early and 
wide-spread tribe, is divided into eight clans, each of which has a separate clan god, or guardian 
spirit, and a name-giving article which they do noteat. Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the sém- 
bar, orstag, called kadavein Kanarese. The Bargalballis do not eat the deer (bérgd@), and the Kunti- 
ballis do not eat the woodeock.6 The reason why they do not eat these animals is probably that 
they are considered as guardians, The Vaydas of Kachch worship the monkey god, who is 
considered as their ancestor,’ and to please him, in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s house dressed as a monkey, and there leaps about in monkey fashion.® The 
guardian spirit of the Kurs, or Muasis, of West Bengal is Gansim, a Gond chief, who was eaten 
by a tiger.2 Among the Central Province Gonds, Bighdév, the tiger-god, is aman, who hag 
been eaten by a tiger.1!0 The Malays hold that the spirits of dead men go into tigers.! In the 
Hervey Islands one clan held birds sacred, and another the land crab.!2 The Africans believed 
that men went into snakes and monkeys,!8 and the American Indians thought men went into 

‘the bear, wolf, tortoise and deer.14 


Under the head of animal-worship it will beshewn that these animals were all held to be 
guardians and spirit-scarers, Similarly several of the spirit-scaring or guardian plants 
and trees, as the betel and cocoanut, are used torepresent ancestors. Among the depress- 
ed Gujarat Shindas, Bhildi Mata, the family guardian, lives in a cocoanut.!5 Guardian spirits 
need not always be friendly or well-disposed, they may have been neglected, and so be angry, 
and have to be appeased by offerings. Again, guardians are not always, and they were notat first, 
satisfied with milk, flowers and fruits — lifeless offerings. They were accustomed to other food 
in their life : they were used to worry!® enemies, and, therefore, their strength must be kept 
up. This seems the reason why Lakshmi was till lately in Bombay, and is still in outlying 
places, pleased with blood offerings — cocks, goats, and even buffaloes. 


(To be continued.) 





100 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. pp. 118-115. 1 Gardiner’s Zulu Country, p. $14. 

2 Karl’s Papuans, p. 85. 3 Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 516, 676. 4 Tylor’s Primitive Oulture, Vol. II. p. 161. 
5 Golden Manual, p. 189.  & Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 208. 7 Op, cit. Vol. V. p. 50. 

8 Op. cit., loc. cit. ® Dalton’s Descriptive Hthnology of Bengal, p. 282, 

W Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Oentral aiid App. HI. 11 Tylor’s Primitive Oulture, Vol. IT. p. 283. 
12 Gill’s Polynesta, p. 9. 18 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, II. p. 233, 
14 Op. cit., loc. cit. 15 From MS. notes. 


16 In Melanesia ancestral spirits are often asked to worry a rival (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 286). 
Worrying spirits are of two kinds: a neglected guardian and a dead man come back to claim property (Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Yol. II, p. 180), The Khonds believe that sickness is caused by an angry guardian (Macpherson’s 
Khonde, p. 75). So among the Romans when the parentilia, or dead festival, was not kept, Rome was heated with 
funeral fires, a ghastly crowd thronged the streets and howled (Ovid’s Fastt, Vol. IZ. p. 566). 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTRI, B.A., ML FLL. S. 
No. 38.— The Talisman of Chastity, 


In the land of AkhandakAvéri there reigned a king, named Viradéva. He had an only 
daughter, named Ambika. She was his only hope, and so he brought her up very tenderly. 
Nor was her education neglected on that account, as is usually the case with spoilt children. 
She was put to school at a very tender age, and was very carefully educated. Every day she 
rose up early from her bed and devoted her whole time to her studies, It was a very hard 
routine that she had to undergo, attending upon various teachers and receiving instruction 
from them, for they were numerous. Indeed there was a professor employed for each of the 
sixty-four departments of knowledge —chatus shashtht kalds. So ardent was her desire to 
acquire knowledge, so great was her thirst for it, that she drank deep at the fountain, and 
before she attained to mature age she became a great panditd. Of all the sixty-four teachers 
presiding over her tuition, there was one whom she specially venerated, for he deserved it. 
To him she gave the best of her love. He had instructed her the most, and rightly deserved 
the extreme veneration in which he was held by his royal student. 


When Ambika had almost completed her education, it was time for her to retire from the 
company of her much venerated masters, and shut herself up in the closely guarded rooms 
of her palace, as became a royal maiden. She therefore proceeded to the house of each of her 
teachers to take leave of them in person. Everywhere she found a ready welcome. The usual 
presents were exchanged; advice was freely given; and the parting was joyous and pleasant, 
Then, after taking leave of her minor teachers, she reached the house of the great master whom 
she held in such veneration. When the usual presents were placed before him, he said : — 


‘‘My dear Ambika, it was not for these presents and flimsy nothings that I took so 
much care of you. My fee is an embrace from you, not now, — but, on the first day of your 
nuptials with your lawful husband, whoever he may be. On that busy day, when the festivities 
are over, and when you are ready to enter your lord’s rooms, you must take leave of him for a 
short time and visit me in this house with all your nuptial decorations and allow me to embrace 
you first. This is the fee I demand for all my trouble on account of your education, and no 
other fee will I accept.” 


Thus spoke the master, and Ambik& nodded assent to his demand, for she was so mad 
in her veneration for his learning, that she overlooked his moral character. She perceived his 
meanness and depravity, as in reality she had strong ideas on morality and chastity; but her 
childish veneration for the man made her consent, and she promised to visit him on her 
wedding day as ordered. Without any ill-will towards him she returned home, and thence 
remained shut up according to the custom of the country, expecting her wedding. _ 


A princess, so learned and so beautiful, could not have long to wait for marriage. The 
prince of the Pandiyas soon sought her hand, and, as usual, the marriage was celebrated in 
the capital of Akhandakiyért. Great were the preparations. Grand werethe ceremonies, The 
busy day was drawing to a close. The night had set in. The preparations for ushering in the 
bride and bridegroom were gone-through ; but, as Ambika was just on the point of entering her 
lord’s room, she made some signs to her mother, as if she wanted to retire for five or ten 
minutes for some urgent reason. 


The princess thereupon disappeared in the twinkling of an eye, and vanished like lightning 
among the clonds. She had already planned a secret way for her escape, and for the faithful 
execution of her promise to her master. All this she had done for herself. No second soul knew 
anything about it. With the rapidity of lightning she flew to her master’s house and knocked 
at his door, and he knowing well, that it was the day of the princess’s marriage, was all agog 
to test Ambika’s faithfulness. At the first knock he came out suddenly and opened the door, 
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and, in reality to his amazement, found the princess standing in all her wedding attire before 
him, Now, this man was the noblest of human beings and had all along perceived that Ambika 
had the greatest regard for a promise. His indecent demand was merely a strong 
test to examine her. He bowed himself at her feet, and, instead of meeting a tutor come to 
ravish her and make her life a burden to her, she heard a voice from the ground :— 

“ My noble Ambika, never hereafter take me for a vile brute. My demand was only made 
to test your power of keeping a promise. Return home at once, and repose happily by the 
side of your husband. Till now you were my daughter by the rules of tutorship. From this 
night you are my mother.” 

Thus said the master, and shewering his blessings on her, requested her toreturn in haste 
to the palace, Ambik&, overjoyed and extremely pleased at heart at her adventure and her 
unsullied reputation, returned as quickly as she had left. But for all that, the time had been 
longer than she had expected, and her beating heart and profuse perspiration roused the 
suspicions of her husband. And, as usual, with young princes, he suspected her chastity 
at once. At their very first meeting there was a quarrel. 

‘Where did you go for so long P ” asked he. 

‘‘ Only to the back of the palace,” said Ambika. 

‘So !” said the husband, ‘Till I have more confidence in your chastity, I shall not sleep 
by your side. Sleep in a distant cot. Never approach me,” roared the enraged prince. 

“My lord! I am as chaste as pure milk. I have never known any one till now. If it is 
my fate that I should be thus suspected, I shall bear it without any murmur and wait for your 
lordship’s pleasure to regain your confidence. I agree to your lordship’s hard condition,” 
replied Ambika, and calmly waited upon her husband. 

The prince was unbendable. His suspicion was very strong, and it was not easily to be 
overcome. All Ambika’s explanations were in vain. But she did not utter a syllable about 
her promise to her tutor, dwelling only upon her purity of conduct. There was no other place 
to go to; so she had to sleep apart from her husband in the same room. Thus the first night 
passed away; and so the second, and third — a week— a month. Hvery night the prince and 
princess retired to their bed-chamber, and slept on different beds, To the outer world they 
seemed very loving and affectionate to each other; but in their hearts they knew their extreme 
misery. 

When the first month was over the prince requested his father-in-law to permit him to 
return to Pindiyadésa'with his wife. The lord of Akhandakavért readily gave his consent, and 
sent off his son-in-law and Ambika with suitable presents and other things becoming to the 
occasion, and himself accompanied the prince and his danghter for three days on their journey’ 
to Pandiyadéga. Then the father-in-law took his leave, and bent his way back to bis kingdom. 
The prince and Ambiké, after a journey of a few more days, reached his home, and the old- 
king gave them a suitable welcome, and all the usual festivities were conducted at Madura, 
the capital of the Pindiyas, Here, too, no one knew of the difference that existed between the 
prince and his newly married wife. Every one took them to be the happiest.of newly married: 
pairs. They slept in the same room, though not on the same cot, regularly for two full months. 

During this long interval of three months and more, the prince had been closely watching 
Ambiki. The more he tested her, the more the force of his suspicions began to decline. Her 
patient conduct, her close application to her books, her profound learning and deep experience, 
her most correct behaviour towards himself, notwithstanding his unkindness towards her, the 
unabated affection she shewed him, and a thousand other little matters came before him to 
upbraid him for his brutal conduct towards her, till, one night, he spoke to her thus : — 

‘Ambika, will you, now at least, tell me the truth? Tell me plainly that you are not 
unchaste, Whatever may have been your previous course of life, I shall gladly excuse you. 
Be true now, and utter no lie.” 
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Replied Ambikiz-—-“ My most noble lord. I have not till now known any person, It is 
very uvkind of you to harbour such suspicions of me. I am as chaste as chastity itself.” 


Said the prince:—‘*You are chaste because I watch you so carefully, Who knows what 
you may be if you are left to yourself ?” 


Said Ambika :—“ If this idea had been lingering in your mind, why did you not, my lord 
mention it long ago tome? You may leave me here and disappear for any period of ie 
you like. Ishall never think of any being in this world but yourself. I shall ever continne 
4o be your leyal wife, however hardly you may behave to me.” 


Said the priace :-—‘* What guarantee is there to me that you will always continue chaste ? 
Give me some proof by which I may know, wherever I may be, that you are chaste.?? 


“ Agreed,” said the wife, and took out from her box a garland of lotuses. “This is the 
teat of my chastity. This was given to me by my mother as soon as I came to understand. The 
moment the flowers fade, you must know that my chastity is lost,and that as long as these 
flowers retain their freshness [am chaste. You can take it with you, and roam over the whole 
world with a calm mind, never harbouring any anxiety as to my conduct; for when you perceive 
the colour and freshness of these flowers to fade, you will know that I have lost my reputation,” 


The husband took the garland, for had his wife told him an untruth and said that she 
was impure, he would easily have forgiven her. But her denial increased his suspicions 
and he intended to try his best to test her: to regain her with increased love if she withstood 
the trial: to banish her for all her assumed goodness if she was really bad. With these 
thoughts in his mind the prince said to her: — ; 


“You seem to be a more and more curious woman every time I examine you. Do you 
practise magic to deceive people? Whai! These are merely ordinary lotuses, and if they are 
fresh now, they will fade tomorrow.” 


‘Keep them, my lord, for seme days before you judge of them. As for your statement, I 
swear by every thing that I hold sacred that I know of no magic, except the magic of being 
ehaste and obedient to my husband, and I have confidence that that magic willone day remove 
all your doubts and make you love me all the more for your doubts now,” said Ambika. 


The husband knew not what to say; so he took the garland and locked it up in his box. 
He kept it with him for some days in Madura, and every morning when he left his bed 
he examined it, and to his surprise, which daily increased, he found it unchanged in color 
and freshness. He now resolved upon a plan to put his wife under the severest of conditions 
for testing her fidelity; and thus spoke to her: — 

“My Ambika! you must leave this roof to-morrow. I intend sending you to the east end 
of this town to a ruined choultry, with your maid-servants to take care of you. They will] 
bring you every morning from the palace two measures of rice with other necessaries to live 
apon. You must live there, while I go on a pilgrimage to Banaras to wash away my 
sins for having married an unchaste wife. With your own money —and I do not know 
how you will getit—- you must build a Saiva temple opposite to the choultry, must become 
pregnant of a son, through me and unknown to myself, before my return to this city. 
I shall be absent for two years. Till you perform successfully all these conditions, I shall never 
call you my wife, nor imagine you to be chaste.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said Ambiké. ‘Iam sure that my chastity will successfully help me in all 
these undertakings! With the talisman of my chastity in your hands you can go 
a a a es 


1 Of. Milton’s Comus (420-437) :— 
"Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 


She that has that is clad in complete steel, 
% % # a * 


No goblin or swart faery of the mine 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 
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wherever you like. I shall contrive to live in the humble house selected for me by my lord as 
happily as in this palace. It is the mind that makes the house happy.” 


Thus said Ambiki, without in the least fearing her change of dwelling. Her husband admired 
her perseverance, but firmly made up his mind to put her to this most severe test. With his 
mind thus made up, he approached his father the next morning, and disclosed to him the secret 
about his wife’s conduet, which he had till then kept to himself. He never told the old mana 
word about the talisman, nor his conditions to his wife, but proposed a pilgrimage to Baniras 
with the double object of forgetting his past miseries and of searching for a better wife, 
The father tried his best to dissuade the son from his project. 


** Remain at home, and I shall find you a better wife,” said he. 


But the son was already resolved, He sent AmbikA that very morning to the ehoultry 
with four maid-servants to attend upon her, and every morning one of them had to come to 
the palace to receive the dole of rice. 


Ambika bravely faced her new life, hopeful of successfully performmg all her husband’s 
conditions ; but for a time she was wholly at a loss as to how to doit. She was now very miser- 
able, — an out-cast of womankind, a suspected woman, — living on the charity of the prince, 
So the outer world took her to be. She had neither money, nor friends, nor influence and she 
feared that she might be closely watched without in the least knowing it. 


As for the prince, the greater the distance he travelled the more his heart turned back to’ 
his wife, for the talisman, which he daily examined, indicated his wife’s chastity. Now and 
then a strong desire came over him to turn back and embrace his loyal and faithful wife; 
but at other times a headstrong stupidity tosee how his wife would execute his hard 
conditions impelled him on his course. Thus he travelled for # month and reached 
Vijayanagara. 


The king of Vijayanagara was a bad man. His pride was in having many wives, 
and his motto was that no woman in the world was chaste. The Pandiya prince reached the 
court, and, in a conversation about the chastity of the women of different parts of India, dwelt 
at length on the fidelity of his wife, and produced the talisman as proof of it, The king of 
Vijayanagara called him a great fool for putting so much trust in womankind, and promised to 
send one of his ministers to Madura to ruin the woman he extolled so much, and whose 
talisman he possessed. 


** Agreed,” said the prince ; and a minister was at once despatched to Madura. 


Now he was one of the most depraved of human beings, whose sole object of life 
was to gain the favour of his master by doing his dirty work for him. He attired 
himself like a vendor of pearls and precious stones, and with a good quantity of these articles 
proceeded to Madura, which he reached soon. He took up his abode in tne eastern quarter, 
and in a small house he opened his shop for vending gems and pearls. Crowds began to collect, 
and these goods, which were very valuable, were purchased now and then by the few rich 
people in the place. The news spread throughout the town that a merchant with a fine stock 
had arrived from the north, and that he was exposing good staff for sale. Few bought, for the 
articles were of high value, but the whole town congregated there to see the fine goods. 


About a month after the arrival of the merchant, the people, ceased to pour into the shop 
to take a look at the goods, and only those who really wanted to purchase went there. 
So onacertain day, when there was noone there except Dévi, a maid-servant of Ambika, 
who had come out of curiosity, the pretended merchant thus spoke to her :— 


“Good woman, may I know who you are ?” 


She replied :—‘‘T am a poor woman. Servant to the princess of Akhandakavért, who 
is undergoing punishment.” ; 
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‘“Who is this princess? What is her story? Why is she undergoing punishment ??? 
the merchant asked, as if he knew nothing about her. 


The maid-servant related what little she knew, but all she knew was that Ambik§ was 
suspected, and that her husband, the prince, was punishing her for unfaithfulness. When he had 
heard all she had to say the merchant, as if a new thonght had dawned upon his mind, thus 
replied :— 

‘Then it is already established that her character is bad. Tf you but aid me in seeing her 
for a night, I shall in return make over to you, or to her, my whole property, That may 
also relieve you from your present miseries, Nothing will be lost thereby. The reputation 
of the princess is already tainted.” 


The maid-servant did not know what reply to make, But the merchant, by his winning 
conversation, soon made her agree to talk upon the subject to the princess; and with this 
mission she went away. At first she did not know what to do. How to oper the subject was 
the great difficulty she felt, but she was somewhat emboldened by the thought that 
Ambika was already a suspeeted eharacter. At last she told her everything, 


Ambika listened to what the maid-servant had to say very attentively, and, taking her into 
her confidence, related to her in detail every part of her miserable life — her pure unsullied 
character, the cruelty of her husband, the vow, and so on. 


Ambika then continued: — “My kind Dévi, from to-day you must lend me all your help 
to enable me to fulfil my vows, for to-day I make you the chief of my maid-servants. To secure 
us funds for the raising of the Saiva temple, the suggestion of the pearl-merchant has provided 
us with means. Be wants to sleep with a princess. Let him have his wish, and let my 
character still remain untmpaired. What if we decorate one of the maid-servants in all my 
ornaments and pass her off for me for a night P I can easily wear her clothes for the night. 
By doing thus, the pearl-merchant will be duped, the funds required will be secured, and my 
character will remain uusullied. So run you to the merchant and tell him that he shall have 


his desire fulfilled this very night.” 


Dévi pitied Ambiké for all that she had related to her, and, resolving within herself to do . 
her best to assist the poor princess, at once arranged everything with one of her co-servants, 
and ran to the pearl-merchant. He was delighted to hear that matters were settled so easilys 
and was fall of hope that he would the next day carry the news to Vijayanagara as to how pure 
a princess Ambikd was; so he hastened that very night to Ambika’s quarters. He spent the 
night with a maid-servant in the belief that the woman he slept with was the princess, and the 
next morning, quite in keeping with his promise, he made over to Dévi all the wealth he had 
with him, in return for her assistance, and left Madura. He journeyed for a fortnight, and 
reaching Vijayinagara, informed his monarch that his mission was successfully accomplished, 
and that the princess was no betterthan other women. In proof he shewed one or two ornaments 
of the princess, which he had carefully brought with him. They were, no doubt, the ornaments 
of the princess, which the maid-servans had worn on the night on which she slept 
with the emissary. These proofs were quite enough to convince the Pandiyan prince 
that his wife was of a bad character. He had all along entertamed/ that kind 
of doubt about her, though now and then there were circumstances, which made him waver in 
his opinion. The minister’s mission and the supposed successful execution of it, made the 
husband think that he was all along wrong in having now and then entertained a better and 
higher idea of the Akhandakavérl princess. He looked at his talisman, and not a petal had 
faded. The king of Vijayanagara called it magic, and the trophy, which the minister had 
brought with him, in the shape of the ornaments of the princess, in tokenof his having spent a 
night with her, made the enraged husband think that the talisman was magical, that his wife 
was a bad woman, and that there was no use in testing her conduct any longer. 
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* Shall I go back and have her killed for her crime?” thought he within himself. But 
he did not like to be so very hasty, and as the princess was bis wife only in name, he did not 
"much care whai life she led. 


‘She is already proclaimed by me to be a bad woman, and deservingly has been placed 
in a disgraceful corner of the town. If she had established her eonduct to be above suspicion, 
I would have taken her back to myself; but now she has forfeited all chance of ever returning 
to me as my wife. Why should I, therefore, care any more for her? Why should I curtail 
my pleasures in travelling over several countries to vieit Banaras ?”’ 


Thus thought he within himself, and though the insinuating taunts of the Vijayanagara 
monarch and his minister pierced him to his heart, he beard them calmly and started towards 
the north, The talisman he still kept with him, thongh he no more eared to look at it and 
examine it every day. Thus was the husband of the most chaste Ambik& poisoned in his 
judgment, and, after leaving Vijayinagara, he banished from his mind all thoughts of her. 
The various countries he passed through, and theix scenery, peoples, manners and customs 
engaged his atéention. After a seven months’ journey, he reached Banaras, and took up hia 
abode in a fashionable quarter, generally eccupied by well-to-do people, 


He was still new to the place, and was spending his first month in making the acquaint- 
ance of several princes and noblemen’s sons, who were staying in that sacred city, like himself, 
Almost opposite to his lodging there was sojourning the prince of Sitshaladvipa, 
keeping a large establishment of servants and courtezans. The Pandiyan prince contrasted 
himself with the Sitshala prince and thought he to himself: — 


‘How happy this prince of Sihhala spends his stay here! Whata large establishment he 
keeps! Whata pity itis that I did not make as pleasant arrangements for myself!” 


Thus thought he and wished to cultivate his acquaintance, but the Simhala prince 
seemed to care for nothing in the world except his own enjoyments, There was feasting, 
dancing and music in his house every day almost, but be kept it all to himself, and invited 
none to it, 


Now the Pandiyan prince was-always unhappy. His wife’s condact since he had married 
her, the eurious talisman which still preserved its colour notwithstanding the months that had, 
passed since he first received it from her hands, her goodness, sound learning, and then that 
she should so easily have received the Vijayanagara minister to her embrace, would come into 
his mind im his loneliness and make him extremely sad. At other times, he would entirely 
forget her, and even if he thought of her, would never bestow any thought upon her conduct. 
or how his reputation wonld be affected by it, as long as he did not regard her as his wife 
But little by little he entirely gave up all his ideas about his wife, and his great object was to 
cultivate the friendship of the prince of the Simhaladvipa, and enjoy, in his company, all 
the festivities to which that prince was so addicted, 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. blow on the top of the head with the palm of 
The Telugus, as a rule, wear constantly a | the hand he is supposed to be afflicted with 
thread round the waist which they call molatada. | hydrocele. Repeated instances to the contrary 
It is renewed from time to time. If, however, a | haye not ye succeeded in convincing the 
Telugu happens to lose his wife he ceases to wear | People of the groundlessness of this time-honored 
it for a period, and it is thrown away; and if | Superstition. 
during thjs period, he happens to receive a M. N. VanxkeTswaMy. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS’WANT SINGH. 
HDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G, A. GRIERSON, Pz.D., C.LE. 
(Concluded from p. 383.) 
ATHA SABDALANKARA-NAMA PANCHAMAH PRAKASAH 11 
LECTURE V. ’ 
Verbal Ornaments. 


[On the distinction between Ornaments of Sense and Verbal Ornaments, see introductory 
note to Lecture IV.] 


[The only verbal ornaments dealt within the Bhdshd-bhishana are those depending on 
anuprdsa ov Alliteration.] 


Toxt. 
Chhék4énuprasslankéra. 
Avriti varna anétka ki déi dét jaba héi | 
Hai chhékéanuprasa svara samatd bina-hu sti 45 199 
Afijana ldgyau hat adhara pydré nainant pika | 
Mukuta-midla upati pragata kathina hié para thika \j 200 |) 
Translation. 


Single Alliteration. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 634. The name means literally ‘Alliteration of the skilful.’] 


The repetition (évrtiti) of several consonants, two of each, even when the vowels are not 
the same, is called Single Alliteration ; as for example: — 


‘Beloved, (what do Isee?). Your lower lip is smeared with collyrium. Red marks of 
betel juice are on your eyes, and your pearl necklace appears fitly in disarray over your hard 
heart.’ 


(Here the heroine reproaches the hero, who has been dallying with some other flame. 
There are several consonants repeated in pairs. For instance, two min mukuta-mdla, two } in 
upafi pragata, two th in kathina Mé para thika.| 


Toxt. 
Latanuprasélankara. 

Sé latanuprasa jaba pada hi durite héi 1 
Sabda ariha ké bhéda sau bhéda bind-hid s6i |) 201 it 
Piya nikata jd ké, nahi ghdma, cha:dant ahi \ 
Piya nikata ja hé nahi, ghdma chad'dani dht tt 202 tl 

Translation. 

Latinupraésa. 


[ Sdhttya-darpana, 688. The definition differs slightly. ‘A repetition of sound and sense, 
when there is a difference in the mere purport is Létdnuprdsa.’ The figure is so named from 
its being liked by the people of the country of Lata. | 


A repetition of a phrase, when there is a difference in the purportof the (sum of the) words 
' (in each case), or even when there is no difference, is called Lafanuprasa; as for example : — 


‘She who has her beloved near her, (to her) heat does not exist (ghédma nahi‘), (nay, fiery 
‘heat itself) is (cool as) moonbeams. But she who bath not her beloved near her, to her the 
very moonbeams are (fiery) heat.’ , 
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(Here the difference in meaning is indicated in. the text by commas. The above translation 
makes the example of a repetition of the phrase with the purport of the words different in each 
case. The same verse, with the punctuation made the same in each ease, 18 an example of 
Létdnuprdsa when there isno difference in the purport of each phrase. Judging from the 
definition given in the Sdhitya-darpana, this ornament is distinguished. from. the Yamaha 
(v, 203), by the fact that in the Ldtdnuprdsa, the meaning of the separate words in each 
repetition.is the same, though the purport is different. In the Yamaka, the repeated groups of. 
consonants have altogether different meanings. | 


Text. 
Yamakanupraésslank4éra.. 
artha judat 86 jdnt UL: 
adhika agni té-mdns 1 208° Ir 


Yamaka éabda kau phiri sravana 
Nitala [chandana] [chanda na |e 
Translation.. 

The Pun: 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 640, That work, however, does not. class the'Yamaka as an instance of 
anuprésa. The translation gives ‘rhyme ’ as its English equivalent. ] 


When one hears the same word (or more accurately, the same collection of vowels and con- 
sonants) repeated, with a different meaning in each case, it is called:'a: Pun; .as for example : — 


‘Neither (refreshing) sandal ointment nor the moon. is cool to me. Hach appears to me 
hotter than fire.’ 


[The complaint of a disconsolate heroine separated.from her ‘beloved;. the group of letters- 
repeated is marked in the text with square brackets, ] 


‘Text. 
Vrittyanuprasdlankéra. 
Pratt akshara duritit bahu Vritti tind vtdhi ndini | 
Madhura varna ja mé sabat upandgarika jai || 204 It 
Dijat parushaé Kkahata saba jd mé bahuta samdsa \ 
Binu samdsa binu madhuratéa. Kahai kKOmala tdsa 1} 205 It 
Att hart thart ghald pyart vdri vésa 1 
Piya paradésa a'dééa yaha dwata nahi: sa'désa \\' 206 |}: 
Kékila-chataka-bhringa-kula-- -kéti-hathina-chakéra \ 
Néra sunat® dharakyou hiyau kéma-hataka ati jéra 207 tt 
Ghana barasat démini lasat dasa dist nira taranga | 
Dampati hiya huldsa.té alt sarasdtaananga Il 208 Il 
Translation. 


Multiple Alliteration.. 


[Sahttya-darpana, 635. The Bzbl. Ind. translation renders the name of this ornament by 
the words ‘Harmonious Alliteration.” It will appear, however, that‘such a title is not suited 
for the ornament as described, at much.greater length,.inthe Bhdsh&bhishana. I have adopted 
the term Multiple Alliteration, because the fact that the same letter is repeated more than once 
distinguishes it from Ohhékdnuprdsa, or Single Alliteration (vy, 199).] 


The maltiple repetition (duritt) of (a letter.or letters), in several.syllables, is called Multiple - 


Alliteration, and is of three kinds, viz.: — 


(@) That in which all the repeated letters are melodious, In this case ié is calléd 
Upanigarika vritti, (The origia of this name is obscure.]: 
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(6) The second kind-«is that in which there are lengthy compound words, and is called 
parushé vritti, or Harsh repetition. 
(c} The third is that in which there are no compound. words, and no repetition of. melo- 
dious letters. This is called Komala vritti, or Delicate repetition, 


Hixamples are : — 


(a) ‘Very dark and heavy are the clouds, and the dear lady is-of tender age. Her beloved 
is in a far country, and anxious is she, for no news of him cometh.’ 


[Here the vowel @ is repeated melodiously several times in the syllables hd(ri), bhd(ré), 
pyd(rt) and vd(vt), and also the: letters désa are melodiously repeated in the words paradésa, 
a'déia, and-sadész. Hence the couplet is an instance of upandgarikd vritti,] 

(5) ‘The many cuckoos, chdiakas, shrikes, harsh peacocks, and partridges, — when I hear 
the voices of all these, my heart is filled. with agitation,.and the army of the God of love 
wolently (assails me.’) 

[Here there is arepetition- of the letter & in several syllables, and the whole of the first 
line is one long dvandva compound. It is therefore an example of parusha vritis, | 

(c) ‘The clonds pour forth rain, and-amid them flickers the summer lightning. In all 
directions are wavelets of water (on the swollen rivers). High surges up love, full of joy, in 
the hearts-of the happy pair.” 

[Here the letters s and ¢ are repeated each in.several syllables. There is no repetition of 
melodious letters, nor is there any long compound. Hence.it is an instance of kémald vrited.) 


Text. 

_ Grantha-praydéjana. 
Alankdra gabddrtha ké’ tahé éha sat-dtha 1 
Karé prakata bhdshd bikthat dékchit saaskrita pdtha \} 208 tt 
Nabddlankritt bahuta hat akshara hé samyéga \ 
Anupradsa shata vidhi kahé j6 hat bhdshd yoga \) 210 
Tahiti nara ké hétu yaha kinhyau grantha navina \ 
Jé. pandita bhdshé nipwna: havitd bikhat pravina \) 211 Wt 
Lahshana tiya aru purusha ké- hidva bhdva rasa dhéina | 
Alankdra samydga té bhishé-bhishana nédma \j 212 
Bhasha-bhishana grantha kau’ G6 dékhar snana tdi | 
Vividha artha sdhitya rasa tdhi sakala darasdi \y 2138 Ih 


Itt Sabddlankdra-ndma panchamah prakdsah WB Ott 
Iti Srimanmahiraéja-dasavatasimha!-kyitazh Bhashé-bhishanam saimnpirnam. 


Translation: 
Epilogue. 

T have described one hundred and eight ornaments, both verbal and of sense, and have 
explained them in the vernacular, after consulting various Sanskrit works, 

‘There are many verbal ornaments, arising from the conjunction of letters, but I have only 
described the six kinds of alliteration, which are those suited to (composition in) the vernacular. 

I have composed this new work: for. the man-who is a pandit, expert in the vernacular, and 
skilled in writing poetry. 

I have described the distinguishing characteristics of Heroines and of Heroes, the Indications 
of Emotion, the States or Conditions, the Sentiments, and the [Permanent Conditions (sth fyi 
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1 So in all.copies. 
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bhdva) which form the] abode (of the sentiments). To these Ihave added (an account of) 
the Ornaments, and have named my work the Bhdshd-bhishana, 

He who carefully peruses this work, the Bhdshd-bhishana, will find explained to him in 
all its various meanings the essence of rhetoric. 
End of the fifth lecture of the Bhdshd-bhishana, entitled Verbal Ornaments. 
Finis. 





INDEX, 
(The numbers refer to verses.) 


akrama-atigayOkti, al... 1 a aes 27 ~, asiddha-Aspada-phala-utprékshé, al. ... 70 (trans. ) 
ajiita-yauvana nayiké .., sae ae w» lI | asiddha-dspada-hetu-utpréksha, al. ... 70 (trans.) 
a-tad-guna, al. ... sae ive ses - 173 | agiddha-vishaya-phala-utpréksh4, al.... 70 (trans.) 
ati-ukti, al. - ‘as wie as . 193 | asiddha-vishaya-hétu-utprékshé, al. ... 70 (trans.) 
atigaya-ukti, al... ue ewes 7A HAE. | astyd, vyabhichéri bhava see oe we A] 
atyanta-atiSayOkti, al. ..  «. ..  .. 79 | &kriti-gépana, vyabhichart bhava ... ... 49 


atyukti, al. ee “a i ee .. 193 | dkshépa, al. sew ies mn Kee - LO7 
adbhuta rasa -s wae es sus «» 87 | &kshépa-upamd, al. sais ont ae wee 478 
adhika, al. er ee o. ov» 129 | dgamapatiké néyiké .., vee ses . 208 
adhika ripaka, al. swe or eae » 55 | &gatapatiké n&yiké ee see one «. 21 


adhiré naiyiki ... ane sei see - 23 | Adhfra-mélé, al. ... ws nes wae 1381b 
ananvaya, al. re cat os ea «» 48 | &rtht upamé eee iss jae ooo 44 (trans.) 


anuk(ila nfyaka ... « we co 6 | dlambana vibhéva ne vee ane ww. 40 
anukta-fspada- san tuitar akesh&, al. ... 70 (trans.) | dlasy4, vyabhichart bhfva ... ae wo. 41) 
anukta-guna(or nimitta)-visésha-ukti, al, ...117a | Avritti-dipaka, al. ss ove »- 84 (note) 
anukta-vishaya-vastu-utprékshé, al. ... 70 (trans. ) &véga, vyabhichari bhava ‘is ww. 42 
anu-guna, al. 4. ee dis bat . 174 ukta-dispada-vastu-utpréksha, <7 «- 20 (trans.) 
anujna, al. he oes si oa .-. 166 ukta-guna(or nimitta)-vidésha-ukti, al. 1 17a, 
anuprasa, al 1. ane oe Ss 99, 20], 204 ukta-vishaya-vastu-utpréksh§, al. ... 70 (trans.) 
anubhava... ite or 3 «. 39 | ukti, al.— 

anuména, al. sie see 183 (ana: 158¢ ati-u, ... ss ‘ea dix see we 198 
anusayand néyiké coe oee aes oe 15 atigaya-u. «5, oa es tee » a 
antidhd a. ies ee beg eas «» L5b anya- sue oe - ..- 102 (trans.) 
anya-ukti, al. as or »- 184 (trans.) kéku-u. ‘ne ee oe , one LO4 (trans.) 
anya-bhéga-dubkhité, niyiké . ss we 922, gidhba-t. as ies Soe sea oe 187 
anya-sambhéga-duhkhité niyiké «- 22 (trans.) ehhéka-y. .., ii dis Sa - 188 
anydkti, al. ree une oven 84: (trans ) nir-u. conan tee 1944 
anyonya, al, eee “ oo we 182 paryaéya-u. .. ene ane sos ww. 108 
apasmara, vyabhichari bhava .. as we =42 praudha-u. .. os ee sis » 156 
apahnava-rtipaka-atiéaya-ukti ... is . 73 (trans,) léka-u. ats cos ise oo oe 187 
apahnuti, al. - ... bes sey sen wo. 64 vakra-u. : er jes see ve 189 
aprastuta-pragamsa, al.... eve a - 100 viné-u. ae aus _— abe vee 94 
abhilfsha das&i .., op eee nee on 38 ViVTita-u. a. bs sue sae wwe 185 
abhis&riké nayikaé wae: Nees os oo =? visésha-u. aes ee aes sax JL? 
abhéda ripaka, al. as ave des oe 55 vyaja-u. ass sys oe sus o. 183 
amarsha, vyabhichart bhava ... sie oe §=48 samasa-u. - oa one ©6296 
amita, al. wee ees ‘ee wee oe L581 saha-u. ius dau sve oe §=98 
ayuktiyukte, al. eT ere lb5a svabh&va-u... .. oe ane 190 


arthaéntara-nyasa, al. oo ee wee 154 | ugraté, vyabhichart bhéiva ; a 
arthélankara .... at a LV. introd. | utkantha, vyabhichart bhava ... a we 48 


alpa, al. ... ae wee = ae - 181 | utsdéha, sthéyi bhava... ee oe 98 
avajoa, al... ove »» 165 | utkanthita n&yiké vue ae sie we 18 


avahitth&, vyabhichart bhiva . -»¢ 42 (trans.) | uttara, al. ... eee yee ies > 1468 


asru bhéva si Suk sas ae «» 25 | utprékshé, al, ... ae ate es ‘ 
asamgati, al.  .., ie bee see »» 119 | ud&tta, al... see sia sve ges ove 192 
asatubandha-atifayékti, al... + 76 (trans.) | uddipana vibhava . ‘is “ 
asambhava, al, 1. we nents 118 udyéga dag& ss ,, ses. Sas oe wee BM 
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unmfida daS&i ans she ee we : 
un-milita, al. ave ‘ i eaeneee i 184 
: ee ee gidhéttara, al. 1. 9 oon eee 179 
upanigarika VEitti ase tee wee wes 20H | glAni, vyabhichart bhava sie. as 42 
upapati nayaka ... owe wee sae .. 8 | chapala-atisaydkti; al. ... — . ‘ae if 
upamé, al. eos ee eee oo. 44 ff.,87 | chapalaté, vyabhichaéri bhava ... 42 
Akshépa-upam& =a. — ies w. 47a | chitra, al... saa sa we a ei 180 
dfshana-tpama we ae 47b | chitrint nfyika ... Ue 8 
m4Jé-upamé... er dae wee ww. 47¢ | chinté dasa aa sex ean re ae 33 
prativastu-upamé, al... ve = eees(s« 7s ||: Ohi, vyabhichért bhava =.» ans - 41 
ragapA-upam&i ue we wee Soe, AV@ | chhéka-anuprasa, al. ... wei eee, 199 
upaména..- sss aes «owe wes 4k | Chhéka-apahnuti, al. we ane tee wwe 68 
npamAna-upaméya-luptépams son 44 (trans.) | chhéka-ukti, al... eee enw o -- 188 
upamAna-luptépamé ose ona . 44 (trans.) | chhekékti, al ... ive ss ade .. 188 
upaménépaméya, al. eee wae ies .. 49 | jadataé das& ied ar ‘as jae wee «63836 
upaméya ... eee eee eee es .. 44 | jadaté, vyabhichari bhiva wae wwe «42 
upaméya-upama ... aoe shi «» 49 (mote) | jati, al. ... gs see bus --- 190 (trans.) 
upaméya-luptopama oe aes .. 44 (trans.) | jati-utpréksha, a ae, .- 30 (trans. 
unmida, vyabhichari bh&va as eee «. 41 | jati-varnana, and si i aetaa 
milasa, al. 0 eset rwetae G4 | AMA oe wwe sw 190 (trans. 
ullékha, al. eee dis ae , 60 | jugups4, sthayi bhava . ans ae .. 09 (trans ) 
adhé Sie con tee « . 15b | jfiata-yauvand ndyik& w+ ow ae ees at 
ékAvali, al. ose wee oon ese wee 139 | jyéshthé ... sa wie ‘3 ee we Qa 
ékadésavivarti rupaka .- vee woe DD (trans.) | tad-guna, al. — ax ie ‘ems 1839 .- 170 
autsukya, vyabhich&ri bhava ee on .. 43 | tadripa ropaka, al. a. Sei: eels. . Soeeh [DO 
aupamyavachin .. one wes nee 44 (trans.) | tapana hfva wees ere tees eee OS (CANS. ) 
kanishthé ... bee ‘és see dee . Qla | tulya-ydgita, al. ... sas sen ae -. 80 
kampa bhava = Bae oie ae ... 25 | trasa, vyabhichari bhava see »»» £2 (trans.) 
karuna rasa eee eee aco” eee eee $7 dakshina niyaka 200 eee eve sax 6 
karun& =... vee’ ewe’ wee BB (trams.) | Gey& viva.» see vee ae 8 7 ff.(trans.) 
kalahdntarité nbyika ene eae eae ww. 16 dasa eee eee eon eee ace . 33 and ff. 
kaiku-ukti, al. «- ase eae ..154(trans.) | dana vira .. - ee «= oves—(<éséY EY (trac. ) 
karaka-dipaka, al. ‘ee sour ig we 150 divabhisAriks nayiké see ies ae oo 178 
kirana-méla, al. . ase see .. 188 | dipaka, al. Ty ee ive. BS 
kévya-artha-Bpatti al, .. we eae ee 152 | dtpake (kGraka-), al + we eae: 150 
kavya-linga, al. .. toe noe oa wu. 153 | dtpaka (mélé-), al. det see ae -. 140 
IevyarthApatti we vette one 152 dipaka-Avritti, al. a ae ee 
kilakifichita hiva sige eases 80 | dtshana-upama . owe ia oo. AZb 
kuttamita hiva ... ons vee sire ». 80 | drishtanta,’ 7 re ose eee ase . 88 
Kkulaté n&yik& -- uee ee tee wet dainya, vyabhichart bhiva = ve wwe: 41 
krishnAbbisériké néyiké eee wee 17a, | dravya-utprékeha, al. ve ove ove 70 (trans. } 
kémalé vritti, al... at ose ope we 205 | dharma ... ave . 44 
kaitava-apahnuta, al. one ene tte te BD dharma-vpemfns-apaméye-luptipenh 44, (trans ) 
krama, al.... sve ade oe see woe L429, dharma-upam&na-luptépamé sue . 44 (trans.) 
dharma-upaméya-luptopamé ses . 44 (trans.) 


kramika al. ove ase eve 
kriy4-utprékshé, al. 
kriyé-vidagdha nayikh ... ° ov 
krédha, sthéyi bhava ... ace 
khandit& nAyik& ... s+ ove 
gamy4-utprékshé woe wes 
garva, vyabhichari bhiva — «+ 
garvité niyiké =... ove ase 
guna-utpréksha, al. = «s ote 
guna-kathana daéé 
gupta niyikA wu. ove ase 
guna-varnana das& = «wwe 
gidha-ukti, al. ... ane eee 
gidha-uttara, al. Gk ies 


apes ene 


* 


»». 142 (note) 
o. 70 (trans.} 


ee =— wes 8 
Behe ee 18S 
one oe 17 
« 20 (trans.) 
eee ee $41 
wee, 22 

.. 70 (trans.) 
ove ee Ot 
woo te 1h 
oe ee 4 
ase ee 18H 
oss ape 179 


dharma-luptépamaé =.» 
dharma vira = «». on 
dbiré néyiké. = -- iss 
dhiradhiré néyika jie 
dhriti, vyabhichari bhava 
dhbrishta earns ave ese 


navodhé néyiké .. sea 
nidaréané, al. 
nidra, vyabhichari bhiva 


nindé, sthayi bhava 
niranga rttpaka, al. Bs 
nir-ukti, al. ace 


nirvéda, vyabhichirt bhava 


ase 4 (trans. ) 
37 ff. (trans.) 


tes ww. «28 
set va wo 
bas oe «= 
Sea ; 7 
aw oe LLG! 
sé we +=89 
sua wre 43 
» 56 (trans) 
wee eve 194 
sas we Al 
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nirvéda, sthéyi bhava ... 
nisibhisiriké n&yiké ... 


nishédha-Abhasa, s¢e akshépa. 


nytina rapaka, al. one 
pati nayaka ooo 
padmini néyika .., 

paramparita ripaka, al.... 
parakiyé n&yiké ... oo 
parikara, al. =. ee 
parikara-ankura, al, ese 


parivritti, al. —.. ase 
paringma, al. ase one 
pari-sankhya, al. eae 


parush& vritti, al. oe 
paryasta-apahnuti, al. ... 
paryaya, al. ooo et 
parydya-ukti, al... a 
pihita, al. .. yy 
punaruktivad&bhasa, al. 
pulaka bhéiva ... — see 
pirndpamé, al. 2 ews 
pirva.-riga sees 
pirva-ripa, al. ... ov 
pragalbha néyika ese 
prativastu-upamé, al. .. 
pratishédha, al. ... dee 
pratipa, al. vee tte 
pratiyamana utprékshé, al. 
pratyanika, al. ... ase 
pralaya bhava ww. ss 
pralapa dag&# ... 
pravateyatpatika nayiké 
pravasa ... oes ove 
prastuta-ankura, al. as. 
praharshana, al... ous 
preman, al. cooks 
préma-garvitA niyik& .. 
proshitapatiké nayiké .,, 
praudha-ukti, al. | sins 
praudhé nayiké ... sks 
phala-utprékshé, al, .., 
bibhates rasa ‘ 

bédha, vyabhichart bhava 
bédha or bédhaka hiva... 
bhaya, vyabhichart bhava 
bhaya, sth&yt bhava... 
bhay&naka rasa ... sub 
bhava. tee 
bhavika, al. - 
bhiti, sthayt bhava des 
bhédaka atigayékti “ee 
bhédakénti, al. 04.0 ass 
bhrama, al. no 
bhrama-apahnuti, al... 
bhrénti, al. is 
bhranti-apahnuti, al. ... 
bhréntimén, al. ... ver 


, 


. 38a 
ave 17a (enue. ) 
one cee «=<OD 
ee ste 8 

; w 9 
55 (trans.) 

: »- 10 
os . 97 
see oe 98 
ove we 14d 
ius oe =59 
vue one 146 
‘ ooo 205 
ts oo. 66 
evo one LAB 
ose eo. 103 
ess ove 182 
gee o. 98a 
coe ee OH 
sii oe 44 
oe Ob (trans.) 
eae Bee 171 
oo 12 (trans.) 
oe on §=87 
oe oo 195 
«» 00 and ff, 


ee 70 (trans.) 
eee wel bla 


200 eee 25 
eee Gee 35 
eee gee 20 


oo Oo (trans.) 


- 12, 159 (trans.) 


ons ewe 160 
oi 0 190d 
: eve 22 
: - 16 
are we» 156 
ave 12 
oe68 e 70 
sies, caue’ 107 
ose »» 43 
ant eve OD 
wae 42 
oe OO (ecais. ) 
ics coe ©6887 
.. 26 (trans, } 
sx ee. 191 
‘e oo. 388 
Ae ce 74 
74 (trans.) 

eas eee 62 
. 67 (trans.) 


: 62 (tne -), 194a 


wee 67 
eee "62 (trans. ) 


mati, vyabhichari bhava 

mada, vyabhichari bhéva 
mada hava ove ose 
madhya n&yika ... ens 
mana (trividha) ... sie 
marana das& = «re ove 


mana aes axe ese 
mélé-upams ae ove 
méali-dipaka, al. ove 
mithyi- edhyarasiti, al... 
milita, al. . wae — 


mugdha hava ies | lade 
mugdha nayika Tr) oe 
mudité ag Pe ‘ee 


mudré, al. . eee Sex: 
mriti daga : 
mrityu, vyabhichari blfva 


méttiyita hava .. .. 
moha, vyabbichart bhéva 
yamaka-anuprasa, al, ... 
yatha-samkhya, al. dia 
yukti, al. ... sas ses 
yuddha vira sa. eee 
rati, sthiyi bhava coe 
ratnavali, al. as. ses 
raganf-upam& a. ose 
rasa eee oon eee 
rapaka, al. eee ons 
adhika ooo oe 
abhéda oss ove 
ékadééavivartin .. 
tadraipa ove ove 


niranga eve eve 
nydtna ove see 
paramparita ‘ius 
Sléshagarbhita  ... 
sama eee ove 
samastavastuvishaya 
Bavishaya ws ove 
-spinga soe eas 


sivayava oo ... ree 
ripaka-atisayOkti, al,’ ... 


rapa-garvité n&yiké 
raudra rasa ata ose 


romaficha bhfva ... eee 
lakshité. nféyiké ... ies 
lalita, al. eee ese eee 
lalita hiva... see wee 
lita-anuprasa, al. ia 
lil4 hava ... Ss 
lupt&-utpréksha, al. soe 
IuptépamS, al, _... oe 
1éGa, al. se see wae 
léka-ukti, al. ae 
16k6kti, al. ei ae 
vakra-ukti, al. os. sea 
vakrékti, al, sa sa 


one 


o66 


ic - 42 
is . 4] 
eee eee 328 
aa o. 12 
‘ eee ©6224 
pe aes 36a 
oe 33 sera 
- 476 


1.140, 181b (ran .) 


ae . 158 

- ae ove 178 
ms -- 32 (trans.) 
eve ves as: 21 
See cos oo. 14 
ose ae eee 168 
eve oe 368 

- ove we «= 
ve ee oe «82 
eae eee ooo 4l 
‘i es eee 208 
one ses vee 142 
ae ae ae 186 
vos 37 ff. (trans.)} 
oe sei oo» ©6988 
ode Cee ees 169 
e eos oe 478 
eve ave w 37 
oe «=e OD ane FF, 
oe isa eve §=55 
gee aoa eae 55 
ove eo. OD (trans.) 
one oe ae OD 
o o- 55 (trans.) 
sé a. we §=55 
ove BB (trans.) 
ve eee OD (trans. } 
ove ove we 55 
ove .-. 55 (trans.) 
eee ee. 5D (trans.) 
a eo. Oo (trans.) 
abe oe So (trans.) 
s awe ae 72 
‘ie oe e. 22 
ove toe ore OF 
‘ ... 20 (trans.) 
oo ose . Is 
toe eo» 159 

ose oes coe 28 
sce oe DOM 

ee ore eee QF 
ea « 70 (trans.) 
44 and ff. (trans.), 46 
ase ee eo 167 
one vee eve 187 
oes sve ee 187 
as : w. 189 
- ee 189 
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vachana-vidagdhé néyik& «a. 
Varnaniyar... ane ene one 
vachaka «ss - os oes 
vasta-utprékshé, al. 


ere oe «43 
ove 44 (trans.) 
ave er 
coe eee 20) 


richaks-upamina-npamye-luptipamd 44, (trans.) 


vichaka-upamana-luptépama ... 
vachaka-upaméya-luptépamaé ... 


.. 44 (trans.) 
wa. 44 (trans.) 


vachaka-dharma-upaména-luptépamaé, 44 (trans.) 
vachaka-dharma-upaméya-luptopama ... 44 (trans.) 


vachaka-dharma-luptépama 

vichaka-luptopam& = w». ove 
vachy& utpréksha, al. ws. axe 
visahasajj& nayika se abea 
vikalpa, al. see ab ove 
vikasvara, @l. ave eis on 
vikrita hava eve ave ‘i 
vikshipti hava  o. soe see 
vikshépa hava = «.. seo ee 
vichitra, al. ae ou sae 
vichchhitti héiva ... coe one 
vitarka, vyabhichfri bhava  ... 
vidhi, al, . ans ove vee 
viné-ukti, a one eas one 
vinimaya, al, ss. ese ise 
vinokti, al. 0. ae ‘at aac 
vipariti, al. aes son te 
vipralabdhé nfyik& = sen one 
vipralambha as ene 
vibédha, vyabhichért bhava 
vibhaiva  «.. a eT 
vibhivan&, al. as soe eee 
vibhrama hava os ved as 
viraha =a. one ove soe 
viraha-dasa Siu eet aus 
virddha, al. as re = 
virddha-fibh4sa, al. eu dee 
viléisa hava sii essa 
vivrita-ukti, al. .. sa ‘ee 
Vivritdkti, al. exe cue eae 
viyvoka hiva = os. gees eve 
vigrabdha-navodha nfyiké - ees 
visésha, al. aie ove ais 
visésha-ukti, al. die di 

ukta and anukta guna vi.. 
viséshaka, al, ss» ase ae 


vishama, al. ee er tae 
yishada, al. aus eee 


vishida, vyabhichari bhiva ase 
vismaya, sth&yi bhiiva ... 


vi-sama, al, ve ne sas 
vihita hava pee eee eve 
vibrita haya ‘ie one eee 
vira ase cue eas aes 
vipsa ia dea ove re 


vira rasa eee wae eos ate 
vritti-anuprasa, al. eee ase 
vépathu bhiva ... bas ove 


.». 44 (trans.) 
coe Ad (trans.) 
oo €O (trans.) 


avs we «19 
a eee 147 
ase eve 155 
oe «=o 27, 32a, 
eee eee 82a 
eve OF (trans.) 
‘a ve 128 
29, 32a (trans. ) 
oe we «43 
oss oes L9G 
ens ooo | OS 
‘ oe 1458 
vce oe 4 
vee ee 8 
sas ose 19 
oo» So (trans.) 


+ see 49 (trans) 


$9 ff. (trans.) 
oes sn DLL 
ses oe 29 
eee OD (tYaNS.) 
eve 33 ff. 
soe” ee LL 
«as eae 110 
eve ee §28 
_ ee 185 
‘as eee 185 
ies ee Ol 
pee tee lla 
ove eve Loo 
eee soe BAL 
cae ooo LL 7 
oe eo. 128 
ace oe 122 
es wo 1638 
eee w 41 
see ve 38 
sai vee 122 
eee eee 82a 
eos 27 (trans.) 
87 ff. (trans.) 

».. 1988 
one ace «87 
soe woe 204 


eve 2O (trans,) 


vaivainya, bhava. . be aoe 
vaisika néiyaka .. = « 


vyailj ie(ryajaks)-utprékshy al. 


vyatiréka, al. a. 
vyabhichari bhiiva 
vyighata, al, uuu ane 
vyaja-ukti, al. 12 wee 
vyfija-ninda, al. ... 
vyAja-stuti, al. os one 
vyajokti, al. oon ess 
vyidhi das& aie 
vyadhi, vyabhichari bhava 
vrida, vyabhich&xi bhava 
Sanka, vyabhichari bhava 
Sankhini naéyiké ... oes 
fatha néyaka ... oe 
Sabd@lankfra  . = exe 
gama, sthiéyt bhiva  ... 
Sinta rasa eee ese 
guklébhisiriké nayiké tte 
guddha-apahnuti, al. ... 
Sringira rasa — see aes 
édka, sthayi bhava ase 
érama, vyabhichari bhava 
Srauti upam&  .. = eee 
Slésha, al... see nee 
sléshagarbhita rupaka ... 
sanmtaya, al, enone 
samichiri DhAVa «1 — ows 
saindéha, al. =a». oa 
sandhy&bbis&rik& aa 
sama, al. ou. be re 
sama roipaka, al. ... ove 


samastavastuvishaya rapaka .. 


samadhi, al. coo tes 
samasa-ukti, al. a. jae 
samuchchaya, al... ass 
sarhbandha-atisayokti, al. 
sarnbhaévand, al. .. — 
sathbhoga.... eon ee 
savishaya ripaka bas 
saha-ukti, al. aes ee 
sahékti, al. ae ove 
sAaga ripaka, al... as 
aittvika bhéva’ ... ses 
sépabnava-atisayokti, al. 
simfnya, al. ova eee 
simdnya dharma ons 
siminyé nfyik& .. ee 
gira, al, os oe eas 
sivayava ripaka, al. 


siddha-Aspadé-phale. utprékshS, ‘al. 
siddha-Aspada-hétu-utprékshA, al. 
siddha-vishaya-phala-utprékshé, al, 
siddha-vishaya-hétu-utprékshé, al. 


sikshma, al. tog:  sacwee 
stambha bh&va oss ae 


tee acen 2D 
eos “we 8 
ee. 7Q (trans.) 
Ses’ . ‘wow: Oe 
os Clas 40 
ose eve 136 
oes eee 188 
vow coe HOG 
ese awe 108 
one -- 188 
one o «35 
eco tee 4D 
o - 42 
née « 41 
eT a 
eas. - 20 

IY. introd. 
$8a (trans.) 
ese ese OF 
aes ove 17 
oo = 

cco owe 
. ow. §=638 
ese 41 
ove 44 ans ) 
oe llc 


os. 55 (trans.) 
eee 62 (trans.)} 


oo. 40 (trans.) 
one ww. 62 
os. 1 7a (trans.) 
asi eve 125 
ene wo §=55 
soe 55 (trans.) 
se. oon OL 
ie «. 96 
Bus « 148 
ee A 


oon eee 157 7 


eo OO (trans.} 
ooe 5d (trans. ) 


eee one §=99 
eee w- «$93 
- OO (trans. ) 
wes oe §=25 
jee oe FO 
ees eee 176 
ae 44 (trans.) 
eee we LO 
nae we 141 


oe. 55 (trans.) 
«. 70 (trans.) 
. 70 (trans.) 
eee (0 (t¥ans.) 
e«. 20 (trans.) 
see «we 181 
ous e¢e6 25 
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aaa 
sthayt bhiva oe weve we ews 88 | SVAdhinapatikS mByikA ue oe ae 20 
smarana, al. eee one eee eee eco 62 svéda bhava one eee eco eee 95 
smarana dag& .- 0 ws em 34 | harsha, vyabhichéri bhiva sas ose 4D 


smriti, al...» eos eee oes aee 62 (trans.) hastini néyika +e cod eee ees eee 9 


smriti, daéa sei we ae 34 (trans. | h&va ave a ae ee 
smriti, vyabhichari bhava ar Ses w- 43 | hdsa, sthayi bhava Ges ‘iti aig ow §=688 
svakiyé nayik& ... we se oe 10 | h&sya rasa sae 4eé ae ‘ei sem. O20 
avapna, vyabhichari bhava ie eek ... 43 | hétu, al. ... eve eee eve eee es 197 
svabhiva-ukti, al. ce aes ee = ve: 190 | hétu-apahnuti, al. Sa 33 ee 6 aes’, 65 
svabhAvokti, al. ... «se = one we = ese.-« 190 | hétu-utprékshé, al. oes ster. aaa oe «70 
svayachdutiké mAyikA 4. 9 we we ewe 15 | Ol sco cee ete tee wee 26 (trans) 
svardpa-utprékshé, Ble see aco 70 (trans, ) héla-hava see eee eae ove wax oes O28 


svara-bhanga ‘bhava see eee eve ees 25 





BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS! OF INDIA. 
BY M. A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 


I shall follow in this Julletin the same order as in the preceding ones . — I shall examine, 
in succession, the works relating to the Veda and Brahmanism, which forms, in a manner, 
the continuation of the Veda; in the next place those which bear on Buddhism; and its 
twin, Jainism; and finally those which treat of that conglomeration of sects, observances and 
creeds which modern India continues to present to us, a conglomeration which has not yet been, 
and, infact, cannot be, defined, and for which I reserve the name of Hinduism. This arrange- 
ment cannot be considered organic or chronological, except to a certain extent. The second of 
these divisions, Buddhism and Jainism may, itis true, be easily detached form the rest,— 
provided, however, that we replace them in our thoughts in the surroundings from which they 
arose, and which continued, side by side with them, to develop. This is not the case with the 
other two. Ancient Brahmanism cannot be separated from the Veda on one side, and from 
modern Brahmanism on the other,‘and the latter, again, is so intimately connected with all the 
branches of Hinduism that too sharp a division runs the risk of breaking vital connections, 
The discrepancies, no doubt, are numerous and sometimes of such importance as to appear, at 
the first sight, decisive ; nevertheless, itis equally dificult to make a sharp division either from 
a logical point of view, or according to chronology. The latter, in fact, for the ancient periods 
is often little more than fanciful, and represents the reflection of our own way of looking 
at the logic of facts. 


This is a difficulty which we meet, in fact, almost everywhere, but perhaps nowhere in 
such a high degree as in India. Here, as far as we go back, we find several traditions, equally 
rich, full in details, and systematic, but dates of absolute certainty occur only very late, 
when the periods of genuine growth have been over for a long time. No nation has ever been 
of sosystematic-a turn of mind and no nation has shewn more indifference to contradictions. 
Nothing ever incorporated in their traditions has completely vanished, and even what has the 
most modern appearance we may look to find again some day or other in their most ancient 
monuments. In very few cases only are we likewise able to ascertain which of their ideas are 
ancient or modern, and every attempt at an accurate division in some way lays itself open to 
objections. This is the reason, why we place, at the end of our first section, the ancient Epic 
poem and the different éés¢ras, which are connected, or make pretensions to be connected, more 
or less legitimately, with the Veda, It is clear, however, from several ‘important points of 
view, for instance from that of the theology of these ‘works and frequently even from that of 
simple chronological order that these texts cannot be quite separated from, e. g., the Purdnas, 


a Es 
a 1 i the Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, publieé sous Ja direction de M. Jean Réville [Annales du Musée 
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which we place in the third or last section. In this case our excuse must be the English 
saying, ‘‘the line must be drawn somewhere,’ and also the fact, that this order, with the 
restrictions just made, remains still the best and, in any case, the most convenient that can be 
imagined. 


I do not pretend to be any more complete in this Report than I was in the preceding ones. 
Indian studies extend now over so vast a dominion, India itself has for some years taken so 
active a part in them, that it is impossible to procure, still less to take notice of, everything that 
is of any importance. Witha few exceptions, where I merely mention the books, I shall only 
speak of such works as I have been able to personally examine. Even for these I shall try 
to be brief, whenever I am obliged to recur to matters already: treated in this Review, to avoid 
making too many repetitions. 


I. Vedaand Brahmanism. Professor Max Miller has quickly carried to a successful 
completion the 2nd Edition of the text of the Hymns of the Rig Veda with the commentary 
of Séyana,? for which he found in India not only a generous Maecenas, the Maharaja of 
Vijanagram, but also additional manuscript materials. 


After this renewed inquiry and revision, both carried on, as before, with admirable fullness 
and care, the traditional text of the hymns may be considered as established definitively, and 
the restoration of the text of the commentary of Sayana has not much to expect from future 
discoveries. This edition, however, does not yet render it unnecessary to recur to the old one, 
The Indices are not included. But this isan omission of secondary importance, which, no 
doubt, will soon be supplied, and we may now consider as completed this great and noble 
work, with which the name of Prof, Max Miller will remain connected as long as Oriental 
studies are held in esteem, and when certain unpleasant differences, to which it has given rise, 
will long be forgotten. Not many scholars will be found in a single century who have been 
so lucky. 


Almost at the same time a native edition of the Rig Veda and its commentary was publish- 
ed at Bombay.2 This edition is not, like other publications of the same kind recently made in 
India, a mere reprint, It is founded on an independent collation of excellent MSS. It has thus 
a value of its own, which Prof. Max Miller has readily acknowledged, and. it does the greatest 
honour to the Theosophical Society of Bombay, which has borne the expense and which, in this 
instance, has been working to better account than its sisters of Madras and Calcutta, Dr. P. 
Peterson, in editing parts of the text and commentary of the Rigveda, had particularly in view 
educational wants.4 Neverthcless, he has not considered himself relieved of the ,responsibility 
of a serious editor. His texts are his own, as he has taken the trouble to establish them anew on 
the foundation of MSS. Their contents are as follows: — (1)aselection of hymns accompanied. 
by the commentary of Siyana and critical notes ; (2) the preface of Sayana and critical notes ; 
(3) Hymns from the Seventh Mangala with extracts from the Pada text with the commentary of 
Siyana and critical notes. The latest of these different parts is the translation of the Preface of 
Siyana. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the style of the commentators, by 
means of an elaborate and extensive specimen. The translation itself 1s a mixture of literal 
version and more free paraphrase ; it makes us catch the progress of the living thought and the 
manner of composition peculiar to this sort of writings. Considering the aim of the book, I only 
regret that Dr, Peterson has not added the exact references to the quotations of SAyana, and that . 
he has refrained from all comparison with parallel passages from the Preface to the com- 


I nrnvunnn cnc Len nnn eee 

2 Four vols., quarto, 1890-92. 

3 Rigveda Sarthita, with la Commentary by Sfyanichirya, edited by R&jdrim ShAstri Bodas and Shivarim 
Shastri Gore, § vols. octavo, Bombay : 1889-90. 

4 P, Paterson, Hymns from the Rigveda, edited with Séyana’s Commentary, Notes and a Translation, Bombay : 
1888. — Handbook to the study of the Rig Veda, PartI. Introductory, Bombay : 1890—Part II. The Seventh 
Manjala with the Commentary of Sdyana, Bombay : 1802. Those three volumns form Nos. XXXVI., XLI: and 
XLIII, of the Bombay Sanskiit Series. 
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mentary of the Tattiriya Samhhitd. Likewise, the notes, which bear only on the criticism of the 
text, would have been far more useful if they also included historical explanations. 











The traditional text of these ancient documents being once established, there still remains the 
more arduous task of interpreting them. We have to mention in this respect a longer series 
of efforts of different tendency and value, the best of which, we must confess, leave us still far 
from our goal. Ihave already explained myself in one of the preceding numbers of this 
Review on the translation of the hymns by Prof. Max Miller resumed in the Sacred Books of 
the Hast, and I have done so fully enough to think myself disponsed from recurring to it 
here. The translation published at Benares, by Mr. Griffith® comprehends like that of 
Prof. Max Miller the whole of the work. With this exception it has a quite different character. 
The object of the latter is to give the English and Anglo-Indian public a true representation 
of this ancient poetry, interpreted according to the method and general results of Huropean 
criticism. It presents itself without any scientific apparatus, which, however, does not imply 
that it is not scientific. The author, who was the Principal of the Benares College for a long 
time, has a profound knowledge of the Indian languages and customs, and of the Indian mind, and 
for many passages one would be wrong not to reckon with the translation, though it lays claim 
to so little ontward pretension. But it is written in verse, sometimes in very fine verse. 
Whatever may be the capability of Mr. Griffith’ to render the Hindu metres into Enghsh, 
a capability which is no less splendid here than in his translations of the Rdmdyana and 
Kumdrasambhava, it is evident that the literal exactness, often the only one that can be 
attained, had to be sacrificed more than once. = 


After these versions, more or less complete or intended to be so one day, and before 
passing to the works which belong to general interpretation, there remains for me only to men- 
tion some partial translations. 


M.V. Henry® has begun to publish the commented translation of forty hymns of the Rig 
Veda, which the late M. Bergaigne had prepared for his ‘‘ Chrestomathie védique’” completed 
and edited, but after his death, through the pious care of his pupil and friend. One finds therein 
Bergaigne himself with his incomparable masterly knowledge of the Rig Veda, his most scholarly 
conscience always on guard to control and correct himself, and it appears more than ever 
regrettable that this keen intellect, at once so audacious and so cautions, has been taken away from 
us so prematurely tn his full strength, before he could give us his last results. Professor Bollensen’ 
has giver a translation of, and full commentary on, one hymn, J, 88, or rather a new text of this 
hymn, based upon conjectures. Professor Bartholomac® and Professor Aufrecht have dis- 
cussed single ‘passages. Professer von Bradke® has declared himself opposed to an attempt 
(little justified) of introducing into the vocabulary of the Rig Veda a set of new significations. 
He did not succeed so well, I think, when taking up again after Prof. Geldner the hymn X, 
102, He exaggerates the comic element and makes a simple parody of it. Why should it have 
been impossible to worship Indra seriously in a legend fall of improper expressions and contain- 
ing certain details, which we may be sure excited hearty laughter in the audience ? Professor 
von Roth has tried to reconstruct the arani, an apparatus used in.the ritual for the produc- 
tion of fire," and to shew what difference there is between the modern instrument and the more 
simple often mentioned in thehymns He has also applied himself to solve with that lucid 
a ee ne eg eae 


5 Ralph T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rigveda, translated with popular Commentary, 4 vols. in 8yo. 
Benares : 1889-92. 

6 In the Mémoires de la Socéte de linguistique de Paris, Vol. VILLI. p- 1, etc., 1892. The published portion 
comprises the fourteen first hymns of the Chrestomathie: 

7 Kr. Bollensen, Bevtrige zur Kritik des Veda, Zevtschr. der Deutsh. Morgenlind. Gesellechaft, XLV. (1891), p. 204. 

$ Chr. Bartholomae, Arisches, tbidem, XLIII. (1889) p. 664, and XLVI. (1891) p. 291.—Th. Aufrecht, Zr 
Erklérung des Rig Vela, ibidem, XLV. (1891) p. 305. 

® Pp. von Bradke, Ueber Vorvedisches im Veda, sbidem, XLV. (1891) p. 684, 

1 Kin busiiges Wagenrennen in Altindien, tbidem, XLIIT. (1889) p, 448. 

i R. Roth, Indische’s Feuerzeug, ibidem, XLIII. (1889) p. 590. 
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simplicity which is the mark of every thing he writes two of the riddles of the hymn I. 164, 
which consists of nothing but riddles.12 ButIfear he has stopped half-way. In both of these 
verses one body and one soul is spoken of, 7. ¢,, objects between which the same relation exists 
as between body and soul, and which came to be designated metaphorically as such.? When 
taken literally of the soul and the body, the solution would in fact be very easy, 


In India, the interpretation of the Veda goes back to Vedic times ; the Bréhmanas are in 
great part explanatory of it, and the separation of the words of the sacred text in the pada- 
pétha is o first attempt at grammatical analysis, incorporated directly into the Sanhitds. The 
other branches of exegesis, pronunciation, prosody, grammar, metre, lexicography, the calendar, 
the assigument of the hymns to their authors and different divinities, are treated in a special 
series of works, of uncertain and various dates, frequently of very doubtful authenticity, the 
majority of which are called Vedaigas, “treatises auxiliary to the study of the Veda.” 
Among them, a collection of the treatises known under the name of éiksh d, is being published in the 
Benares Sanskrit Series.18 In the samecollection the same editor has published a new edition of 
the Pratsékhya of the White Yajur with the commentary of Uvata and varions appendices, among 
others the Praftjidsutra with the commentary of Anantadeva, the Charanavyiiha of Saunaka, 
with the commentary of Mahidisa, a Jatdpatala with the commentary of the editor.14 This 
last work, which deals with the eight different ways of reciting the Veda by repeating and 
inverting the words, and which, under its different forms, is said to be a part of the Vilerit/vallé 
of the old grammarian Vyddi, differs here from the two texts formerly published by Dr. 
Thibant, and still more from another text published more recently by Satyavrata Sima- 
sramin, in the Ushdé.16 


Less dry than these fragments of the work of Vyadi, which refer to the strongest complica- 
tions of the tradition of the Vedic texts, is the Brihaddevata of Saunaka, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica.’ It is a kind of Anukraman‘, or index, which gives for every hymn or por- 
tion of a hymn of the Rig Veda, the divinity to whom they are addressed, the whole inter- 
spersed with short legendary stories in a remarkably unpolished and concise style, which 
make this collection less monotonous than those which have come down to us under the name 
ofthe same author. These latter, those at least which have been recovered up to date,!® appear 
to be intended to be included in this edition, for the third part (the fourth has appeared, but I 
have not yet seen it) contains at the end of the Brikaddevatd the Arshdnukramant, or index of 
authors, and the beginning of the Chandonulsramant, or index of metres. At an early date the 
Sarvdnukramani of Katyayana seems to have taken the place of the greater number of these 
treatises, and to sum themup. They are very rare; one of them seems to have been lost 





12 Zwei Spritche wher Leib-und Seele, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges. XLVI. 1892, p. 759. Compare a similar 
riddle drawn from a Jaina niryukti, ibidem, p. 612. 

18 Another short notice of Prof. Roth in reply to certain remarks of Bothlingk (tbidem, XLITI. p. 604) caused by 
a comparison made by Prof. Pischel, also, though indirectly, refers t> the Rig Veda. Der Bock wnt das Messer, 
ibidem, XLIV. p. 871, Bohtlingk’s answer is found, ibidem, XLV. p. 498, and Prof. Pischel’s, ibidem, p. 497. 

18 § kshdsarhgrah1, a collection of Sikshis by Yajaavalkya and others, edited and annotated by Pandit Yugalasi- 
khara Vyasa. Benares, fase. I-III. 1889-91. The Ndradiyasikeh4 has been published in the Ush4, 1. fase. IV. Caloutta, 
1890, Mr. Em. Sieg has edited the Bhdradvajastkshd, cum versione latind excerptis ex commentario adnota- 
tionibus eribicss ef ecegeticis, Betrolini, 1892. 

it Katy iyana’e Pratiiékhyo of ths Write Yujur Vela, with the commentary of Uvata, Benares, 1888. The 
Pratigikhya and the Charunavytha had already been published by Prof. Weber in Vols. IV. and III. of the 
Indische Studien. 

15 Das Jatipatala, etc., Leipzig, 1870. 

16 Usha, 1, No. 2, Caleutta, 1890. The text is accompanied by the commentary of Gangédhara. Compare in 
tho same periodical, No.1, a text on the same subject by a certain Madhusiidana (a modern author, who gives him- 
self out as a disciple and son of Krishna Dvaipfyana), the Ashtavtkrtimvritt where the six last verses correspond 
to the end of the second text published by Dr. Thibaut. 

7 Brihaddevatd ; an index to the gods of the Rig Veda, by Saunaka Achirya, Edited by Réjendréla Mitra, 
fase. I.-1V. Calcutta, 1889-92. 

18 One of them, the Anuvakdnukramant, has been published by Prof. A. A. Macdonell at the end of the 
Sarvadnukramant of Kétydyaua, Oxford, 1886, 
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entirely. The edition of Rajendrala Mitra will be welcomed as the last, but not the least, of 
the many services which the illustrious Hindu has rendered to the study of the antiquities 


of his native land. 





The treatises, which we have hitherto been speaking of, are properly manuals. Their aim is, 
not to explain the texts, but to catalogue and fix certain facts presented by the texts. Further, 
this aim is still more specialized. Hach treats of a single Veda, more strictly of a single sékhd 
or recension of a single Veda, and they deal with them from the point of view of a single order 
of facts, of one discipline. Quite different is the Nirukta of. Yaska. Under the guise of a simple 
commentary on an elementary dictionary, and though its immediate object is the etymological 
explanation of the words, it igs really a treatise on general exegesis, where ali the resources of 
interpretation are employed, and these explanations, though the Rigveda occapies the chief 
place, cover the whole of the Veda. Of all the works of this kind which India has left us, it is 
the oldest and, at the same time, the most comprehensive. The admirable edition, too, which 
Prof. von Roth gave us nearly half a century ago, marks one of the great epochs in the history 
of Vedic studies. The new edition, enriched with the commentaries and all sorts of matter 
derived from native tradition, which, Pandit Satyavrate Samasramin undertook in 1881 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica is now, I suppose, completed.® The fifth and sixth parts of the last volume 
contain the index and further a longer piece, Nirukidlochana or “ reflexions on the Nerukée,” which 
is continued in the seventh, and is completed, I suppose, in the eighth, and in which the editor 
examines in detail all the questions which are connected more or less closely with the Nirukia, 
Satyavrata Saimaégramin is a bhat tdchdrya or doctor, and a sdmavedin or follower of the Simaveda 
by descent and profession, His training is founded, at least in the first instance, on the native 
tradition, and among living scholars, he is certainly one of the best specimens that the native 
system of education has produced. But at the same time he has 4 very cpen mind, in no way 
inaccessible to influences from without, Jtis hard to say how far he has g direct knowledge 
of the works of European scholars. He mentions only Wilford, Wilson, Goldstiicker, and 
Béhtlingk ; for the edition of the Niruh‘a he has used that of Roth. But we easily see that, 
directly or indirectly, he has made himself quite familiar with.the chief results of their 
works. His position with regard to them is remarkably free and untrammelled. He 
criticizes them, adopts their opinions, or more frequently rejects them with compiete 
independence. There is in him no trace of blind hostility, or of a gloomy and 
stern orthodoxy, even in face of those solutions which shock his most cherished 
convictions. He has gained a sufficiently clear notion of history and its requirements, 
and his evident intention is to use a strictly historical method and in this succeeds, 
but in hisown way, though not without some misunderstandings (such as might happen 
even to European scholars), but with singular skill. His manner of explanation, moreover, 
though it ig native, and on occasion uses the peculiar forms of Hindu logic, comes very near 
oux own methods. These ‘ Considerations” if translated into some generally understood 
Kuropeay language would make avery respectable appearance, and were very likely written in 
part at least for Western readers. It would be a great pity if they were to remain unread 
here. They contain, in fact, a complete yiew of all she sacred literature of India, in broad 
outlines (though abounding in details) from the point of view of Hindu, or rather Vedic, 
orthodoxy, by a native scholar, who is at once conservative and daring; and this summary, 
however strange its conclusions may sometimes appear, is so noteworthy, both for what it 
gives up and what it retains, that at the risk of wandering far from the Rigveda, and returning 
to it only after a long digression, I think it my duty to give at least a short summary of it here. 
To save time, I shall confine myself to stating the views of the author without attempting te 
discuss them. I shall pass quickly over theories, which when stripped of their details 
are of importance only to Hindus; and even then the digression will be Jong enough. 
a he ee gs PR te ee ts 


The Nirukia with Commentaries, Vol. IV. fasc. 1—VITI., Caloutta, 1885-1890. The eighth part, the last 
I suppose of the work, has been published, but has not reached me. 
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The author has divided his essay into twelve questions, which taken together with their 
answers make as many chapters. 1, What is the Nirukia ? — By Nérukia, properly “ explana- 
tion of the meaning of words,”’ we must understand here the second part of a book, whose first 
part is a dictionary, called Nighaniu. The Nirukta is the commentary to the Nighaniu. 2. To 
which of these two parts does the appellation Veddaga belong ? — To the Nirukta and to the 
Nirukta alone. The Nighantu is of a still higher authority, and is inferior only to the Man- 
tras and equal to the Bréhmanas, from which it differs only in the way it has been handed 
down to us. 3. Who is the author of the book ? — The Nighaniu is contained in its entirety in 
the Bréhmanas, so to say in a state of diffusion. Like them, it cannot be assigned to a definite 
author, and if we must name some author, we must go up as far as the prajdpati Kaéyapa. 
As to the Nirwkia, is it the work of Yaska? 4. Who was this Yaska? — We have no direct 
evidence as to his personality ; he tells us nothing of his name or family. Tradition alone 
informs us that he was of the gotra of Yiska, a Paraskara, that is to say, a native of Piraskara 
or a descendant of a Piraskara, probably also a descendant of another Yaska named in the 
Satapatha Bréhmana and a follower of the Yajurveda. 5. Was Yiska a rishi, or inspired 
author ? — He was not a rishi in the first degree, like those who “‘saw’’ (revealed) the Mantras. 
Further he was not a 7isht in the second degree, like those who published the Bréhmanas. He 
was not even a risht in the third degree, like the authors of the Vedéngas, to whom that title is 
also given; because his book, though rightly regarded as a Veddiga, is not one of the primitive 
Vedéngas, such as the Grammar of Pinini;2° for they are enumerated in it as being six in all, the 
Nirukta itself included. It is therefore only by an extension of the term that we can give to 
Yaska the title risht ; properly speaking he was a ment, and dchdrya, asage orteacher. 6. What 
portion of the Nirukta goes back to Yaska P-— The first twelve books; the two last books are 
Parisishtas, or later additions. At the time of S&yana the fourteenth book had not been finally 
incorporated with the work; at the time of Devardja, the oldest commentator known, the 
uncertainty extended to the thirteenth book; at Patatijali’s time these two books were not 
yet in existence. 7. What is the date of Yaska ? — Unfortunately there are no historical 
works in India, and it is hardly likely that there ever were any, There are many stories in 
the Veda, but they are only allusions, examples, comparisons brought in without any 
connexion, sometimes simply allegories. No intelligent man will look on the Mahdbhérata as 
historical, still less the Purdrzas and Upapurdnas. It will not do to use, for the ancient period, 
the commentators, like Shadgurusishya, for example, who has no notion of the gross historical 
anachronism he commits by confounding the rishi Saunaka of the Rigveda with the Saunaka, 
who had to do with the transmission of the Makdbhdérata and the Harivanhéa. 


One work, and one only, the Réjatarangin’, can afford any satisfaction to those who are 
desirous of learning the truth about ancient India, but unfortunately it deals only with the 
kings of Kagmir. As to the other works whose supposed authority has been appealed to so 
rashly, such as the Kathdsaritségara, and its prototype, the Brihatkathé of Gunddhya, in which 
Katyayana, though later than Panini by a thousand years, is yet reckoned as his contem- 
porary, they are a mere tissue of imposture. Books like these deserve no better fate than 
to be thrown into the fire, now that they have unfortunately escaped the destiny that was 
properly theirs, — suppression at the moment of their origin. Under these conditions, all 
researches of this kind must be very difficult and uncertain. We must take indirect and 
unconnected pieces of evidence, bring them face to face with one another, join them together, 
and proceed, as it were, by feeling our way, at the risk of stumbling at every step. With this 
method, and with all these reserves before our mind, the following account seems most 








2” The Grammar of Panini, newly edited and translated by Geheimrath von Boéhtlingk, Leipzig, 1886-7, is at 
present being translated in India: The Ashiddhydy? of Panini, trauslated into English by Srifa Chandra Vasu 
(Book I.), Allahabad, Indian Press, 1891. The translator gives most of the virttikas and adds the KAsikA vritts. 
Another English translation by Mr. Goonetilleke (I have only seen the first part) does not seem to have been 
continued. On Panini and his system, see Bruno Liebich, Panini Bin Beitrag Zur Kenninies der indischen Literatur 
und Grammatik, Leipzig, 1891. 
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likely. YAska is clearly anterior to the Mahabharata, where he is mentioned. He is also, 
anterior to Patanjali, the author of the Mahibhashya, who used his Nirukta, and who is himself 
older than the Mahdbhérate. This Patafijali, the author of the Mahdbhdshya, quite distinct 
from his namesake, the very much older author of the Yogasiéras, must be placed between the 
invasion of Alexander and the foundation of Pitaliputra, and as, according to him, this city was 
still in his time situated on the Sona, while in the time of Chandragupta, according to con- 
temporary evidence,*! the Ganges alone flowed past it, hig probable date is about 450 B.C. All 
the arguments for a later date (and the author discusses nearly every one of them) are to be 
rejected. Before Pataiijali there comes our present Code of Manu, which he quotes without 
naming it. This Manusarhitd is a recast of much older stiras, such as those of the Médnavas, 
and would more correctly be called the Bhrigusamhiid, from the name of its real anthor, a 
Bhrigu, who must not be confounded. with the rishis who bear the same name. It is anterior to 
the preaching of Buddhism and the rise of the doctrine of ahithsé (respect for everything 
endowed with life) by not less than two centuries, since it comes before the Rdmdyana, which is 
itself pre-Buddhistic and quotes Manu. Since, further, it ignores the Saiva worship, which 
we know by the positive testimony of the Rdjatarangini (1) to have flourished from the eighth 
century B. C., we cannot go far wrong in putting it in the ninth or tenth century. Now Yiska 

is older than this Manusamhitd, for he agrees with it, without mentioning or quoting it; 
the Manu, the author of a smritt, whom he does know, is quite different and much older. Yaska 
is older also than Katyayana, the author of vdritikas, who may be the same as the author of the 
Prétisdbhya of the White Yajurveda, but who must at all events be kept separate from the more 
ancient author of the Srautasitra of the same Veda, and whom we may admit to have lived about 
1300 B.C. But Yaska is later than Pinini, the author of the famous grammar and father of 
all grammar (before him there was no vydkarana), who must be placed about a thousand years 
earlier, about 2300 B. C.22 Between Yaska and Panini there comes again Vyadi, the author 
of the Sangraha and the Vikritavallt, and his teacher Saunaka, the author of the Rikprdusdkhya, 
quite distinct from the other Saunakas, who are rishis: (all the Prdisdébhyas are later than 
Panini), Yaska himself must have been preceded by Panini by three or four centuries, and 
perhaps may be placed approximatively about 1900 B. C. Before Panini there lived the heroes 
celebrated in the Mahdbhérata, and the authors of the original sétrus of the six schools of 
philosophy and of the ritual sitras. Beyond these, there are only the inspired prophets of 
the Veda. 8. What is the Nirukta ?— The interpretation of the Veda. 9. What is the 
Veda ? — The Veda is the revealed “science”; it is composed of two parts: manira and 
bréhmana. As the word veda is met with in all the collections of Mantras, and as these are 
anterior to the Brdhmanas, it is clear that this word, like most of its synonyms, originally 
meant only the Mantras, and that it was only ata later time extended to the explanatory 
portions. The author then discusses the synonyms of the word veda: éruti, dmndya, trayi, 
names which are later, and the second of which, dmndya, has been extended by usage to books, 
which, strictly speaking, do not form part of the Veda, The third trayi, properly trayt vidya, 
‘the triple science,” is applied to the three kinds of Mantras, which are either rich “verse,” 
or yajus “ prose,’ or sdman “ melody,” and it is a mistake to see in this expression the proof 
that for ages there were only three Vedas, to which was added, in much later times, a fourth, 
the diharvaveda. The two phrases “the four Vedas” and trayi vidyd denote absolutely the 
same thing —the Vedas in their-entirety; the one phrase referring to the arrangement, the 
other to the form. For the Veda is in reality one, whether in the form of rich, yajus or sdman, 
and originally formed one whole, It was the rishi Atharvan, the first originator of the 
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21 Among these our author seems to reckon the Mudrérdkshasa ! It is well known that Megasthenes places the 
city at the meeting of the two rivers. 


2 To justify this thousand years between Fanini and Katyéyana, the author appeals, among other arguments, 
to the differences between the language of the two, and discusses in this connexion the phrase devdndmpriya, as 


M. Sylvain Levi has done more recently (Jour. Asiat. Nov.-Dec. 1891, p. 549),. but who arrives, as we see, at quite 
different results. 
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sacrifice, who divided this whole according to the requirements of the sacrifice. He made in 
this way a first collection for the use of the hotri priest, the Riksamhitd; a second for the use 
of the adhvaryu priest, the Yajussahhtitd ; a third for the udgdtri, the Sdémasamhhita, and a fourth 
collection containing what the superintending priest the 4réhman, had to know in addition to 
the three first, the Atharvanasmihitd, correctly so called by the name of the originator himself. 
To each of these collections there corresponds a collection of injunctions and explanations, 
which is its Brahmana, Samhita and Brihmana together forming the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda, and the Atharvanaveda. Then comes a discussion of the other synonyms of the 
veda : chhandas, suddhydya (properly that portion of the scriptures, varying with each individual, 
which every orthodox believer must repeat and study),dgamaand nigama. The last term denotes, 
strictly speaking, a passage quoted for explanation, or as an authority. The Brdhmanas are there- 
fore really commentaries on passages taken from the Mantras, which are their nigamas ; later 
on they, in turn, served as nigamas to still more recentexplanations. From the Veda considered 

as a whole the essayist goes on to treat of its two parts, manira and dréhmana. He discusses 

the word mantra and mentions the different kinds of mantras: invocation, prayer, praise, wish, 

etc. The collection of the maniras of each Vedais its Samhitd. It admits three chief modes of 
recitation (pdétha): in a continuous text, sasihitépdtha ; with division of the words padapédtha; 

with repetition and interlacing of the words, kramapdtha; this last mode is in turn sub-divided 
into eight vikritis, or varieties, as the repetition and interlacing are more or less complicated. 
In the progress of time and as a result of the accidents inseparable from tradition, there have 
crept into these samhtiés certain minute variations, which form the different sékhés, or 
“branches.” One sékhd of a Veda is not merely a portion of that Veda or a chapter of it; it is 
the whole of that Veda, and whoever has studied one sékhd of the Rigveda, for example, can be at 
rest in his mind; he has studied the whole Rigveda. A dog whose tail has been cut off is not 
the less the same dog. A more deeply reaching distinction exists only in the case of the 
Yajurveda, where several édébhds make up the White Yajurveda, and the others the Black 
Yajurveda. In this way the number of Samhités is in reality five, not four. Among these 
Sanhhitds an attempt has been made to establish a certain succession in time; that of the 
Rigveda would be the oldest; those of the Siman and Yajus would seem to have been 
extracted later on, either in whole or in part; that of the Atharvan would be a 
parisishta, or supplement to the rest; in the Riksamhitd itself, the second mandala 
would appear to be a secondary addition; the tenth a still later addition. If a 
merchant brings to market various kinds of fruits, to sell them more readily, he will divide 
them into as many heaps as there are kinds of frnit. Must we say that this or that heap has 
been made earlier or later than any other? No doubt the fruits themselves were not grown 
all at once, but the division took place at one time. In the same way we may grant that such 
and such a mantra was “seen”? after such and such another; but their distribution between 
the various samhitds was the work of one and the same arranger. From the first part af the 
Veda, the mantras, our author passes to the second the brdhmana. This is either a command 
and declaration (vidhi) or an explanation and development (arthavdda), terms which he exa- 
mines at great length, both with regard to their use and the subdivisions which they include. 
The brdsmanas must not be confused with the anubrdhmanas, which are simply imitations of the 
brdhmanas, and have only a certain likeness to them (6réhmanasadrisa). ' 


The anubrdhmanas are nearly all lost; the substance of them has passed in the Veddngas, 
the Miméiiisd, the Itihdsas, and the Purdnas. But parts of the anubrdhmanas of the Sdmaveda 
have been preserved (not to speak of what has been collected from this source in the Nida- 
nasitra): they are the minor Brdhmanas of this Veda. Sdyana, it is true, took them for real 
oe eS sh a a a 








28 The author does not say anything more on this head; notably he does not explain the mixture of mantra and 
bradhmana, which marks the s4khds of the Black Yajurveda. The state of matters is not absolutely incompatible 
with his views, but would have interfered with the apparent cogency of his demonstration. This and another 
which we shall note further on, is the only point of importance, which he may be said to have passed over intex- 
tionally. 
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brdhmanas. This is because SAyana was not professionally a sdmavedin. He did not receive his 
knowledge of this Veda from the mouth of a gurt. The commentary then, which he compiled, 
as best he could, is not a real sémavedubhdshya in the eyes of the sémuavedins, but a mere piece of 
of schoolboys’ work. The 4rdhmana portion of the Veda has given rise, no less than the mantra 
portion, to erroneous speculations. Thus, with regard to the dranyakas it has been maintained 
that they cannot have more than a single book (adhydya), that they are nothing but parisishias of 
the brdhmanas, that they are later than Panini, that they do not form a part of the Veda. All 
this, unfortunately, shews that the knowledge of the Veda is dying out. If the precepts which 
enjoin the study of the whole text were still held in reverence, and not in words only, it would 
be recognised that there is not a single dranyaka which does not possess more than one book, 
that they are not found solely in the brdhmanas, and that one of them is a part of the Sdmasan- 
Aité. Pénini, itis true, teaches that the derivative drunyaka is said of a man, to designate 
him as an inhabitant of the forest, which has called forth the remark of Kityiyana that the 
same derivative may be used also ofa road, an elephant, and of certain chapters (of the Veda). 
All that we may fairly draw from this is, that, at the time of Panini, the word was not yet used 
to designate writings of this kind. To infer that these works were not yet in existence, would 
be the same as to say that in his time there were neither forest-roads, nor wild elephants. And 
it is just as hasty to exclude the dranyakas from the Veda by means of a false interpretation of a 
passage of Manu.%4 There are, no doubt, dranyakas which are questionable or notoriously 
spurious, like those of the fifth book of the Attareya Aranyaka. That only proves that the 
brdamanas, as well as the mantras, have their khilas, unauthentic supplements, about which in 
otherrespects, however, tradition has never beenentirely mistaken. No less daring opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the upanishads, which commonly form part of the dranyakas, but 
several of which are to be found in the bréhmanas and even in the samhitds. The Upanishads 
would thus be later than Panini, because he does not teach that this word is used to denote 
certain parts of the Veda. But Kitydyana and Patafijali have not taught this either, nor have 
many other grammarians, some of whom are quite modern. Shall we be compelled to say that 
for this reason the Upanishads are very recent works? Doubtless, there are unauthentic 
Upanishads, composed in imitation of the ancient, to give more credit to certain doctrines, as 
for example, the Rématdpan?. There are also some palpable forgeries like the Alla Upanishad, 
which cannot deceive any one. But those which form an integral part of the Vedic books are 
quite as authentic as those books themselves. Those Panini not only knew, but he knew the 
imitations of them, since he teaches the formation of a special and compound upanishatkritya, 
to denote these imitations, Besides this, Panini mentions the Bhikshusitras, which, if they are 
not our present Veddntasitras are at any rate their source, and must like the Veddntasdiras 
have been based on the Upanishads. Lastly, Yiska knew and used the name upanishad, and 
Yaska is older than Panini, according to these same critics, How do they get out of this ? 


10. What is the age of the Veda ? — All tradition teaches that the Veda is apaurusheya, 
that it is not the work of man. It exists from all eternity in the mind of the divinity: the 
wise men, who have revealed it to us have seen it, — did not make it. That being the case, it 
is useless to look for its origin. But even if we admit, as the most ancient texts lead us to 
suppose, that these sages, who must be thought of as living in time, were themselves the real 
authors of it, its origin would not be more easily determined on that account. We have seen 
above that Panini must have lived about 2300 B.C., or in the first thousand years of the 
current yuga. Before him there lived the authors of the Kram apdétha, such as ‘Babhravya ; 
befgre them, the authors of the Padapdtha, such as Sikalya; before them again the authors 
of treatises like the Itikiantra, Sakatayana and others, and still further removed at the 


beginning of the yuga (3102 B.O.) the editors of the Kalpasiiras. Then come, always 
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%& ‘The passage in question is Manu, IV. 123, where we read the well-known prohibition to reciting the rich and 
yajue verses where the sdman verses are being sung. Our author secs in this a prohibition to recite the one 
immediately after the recitation of the others, and explains it by the desire of Manu to spare the priest the painful 
effort of altering his voice from the seven accents of the sdmans, to the three accents of the other texts. 
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going back, the rishis, the authors of the anubrdhmanas, such as Kusuruvinda, and, before 
them, those who composed our actual brdhmanas, such as Mahidasa and many others. With 
these, we are fully into another yuga, perhaps even in another halpa (at least 4,800,000 B. C.) 
But before them appeared the authors of the slokas, anudlokas and géthds, which have been 
worked up in the bréhmanas. Before these latter again, there was a period in which all that 
doctrine was in a state of scattered tradition, of simple sayings (pravdda, whence the correspond- 
ing designation of éruti, which has remained), And that age itself was preceded by another, in 
which the sacrifice was itstituted, and in which Atharvan, once for all, constituted the sanhhitds. 
But these, again, were preceded by smaller collections, the mandalas, siiktas, etc.. which in turn 
presupposed the composition of mantras by a long series of rishis. Who would venture, at stich 
remote periods, to dream of a chronology ? All chronological research sets out from certain 
precise data, and here we have none. The very names of the rishis, which have been handed 
down, are often fictitious, as for example the names of divinities; others, that have the look of 
being real names, such as Vasishtha and Bhrigu, are, for us, ontside of all time; others, again, 
like Vasishtha and KaSyapa, are family names, which tells us absolutely nothing. In this con- 
nexion, the essayist says, I, too, ama Kasyapa, my father was a Kisyapa, and my son and 
grandson will also be Kigyapas. And what is true of the mantras is true also of the bréhmanas. 
All we can say is that they are later than the mantras, and that some of their parts are earlier, 
or later, than some other of their paris. But to wish to assign to a single one of these parts a 
definite epoch, is to be misled by a will of the wish. In the Aitareya Bréhmana, for instance, 
mention is made of a Janamejaya, sonof Parikshit. Some have wished to identify him with 
the king of the Mahaébhdrata, the great-grandson of Arjuna, and have made the deduction that 
the érdhmana is several centuries later than the great war. But, in that case; it would be 
nearly of the same age as Panini, which is impossible after what has been said, Similarity of 
name does not imply identity of person, or we would need to admit that the maniras of the 
Rigveda which mention a Bhoja, are later than Uvatta, who wrote a commentary on the Vedas 
under King Bhoja. You cannot roast a fowl and make it lay eggs at the same time. In the same 
way 2 false conclusion has been drawn from a siira of Panini, and a corresponding vdrttika of 
KAtyfiyana, that the Satapathabréhmara was then quite new, while these texts shew that, in 
reality, then, as now, certain érdhmanas were recognized, not as absolutely recent, but as more 
recent than other érdhmanas. 


11. What are the subjects treated in the Nirukia ?—— Here the seventh part comes to 
anend. This question, as well as the twelfth and last, to the commentators on the Nirukia and 
their date will fill the eighth part, which is published, but has not reached me. In the course 
of this analysis I have refrained from pointing out the many cases in which the arguments of 
the worthy dchdrya seem unsound ; it is equally useless to insist upon the extreme demand made 
on our powers of belief, which he makes on us with respect to a past, which, by his own confes- 
sion, has no history. I shall only add a single remark here. The author does not say & word as 
to the part that writing must have played in all this; and this is the other noteworthy, if 
intentional, omission I have found. All that we find on this point is a passing remark that 
in the “ time of the rishis” writing was not used. According tohim we are therefore compelled 
to believe, on the one hand, in the purely oral origin and transmission of this long series of 
Vedic works without any overlapping, each of them fixed in all its parts, before the composi- 
tion of the following one, and on the other hand, in the employment of writing in India, some 
two or three thousand years before our era. Some words of explanation would have been 
necessary on both heads. To give some idea of the abundance of details presented by the essay 
which have had to be sacrificed here, I must add that the portion analysed numbers 176 pages 
and that the dchdrya writes tersely. 


Returning after this long digression to the exegesis of the Veda, I must notice in the 


25 The often discussed rule LV. 8, 105 ; the author always writes yJjnavalhyani bréhmandnt in place of the more 
correct reading ydjnuvalkint, 
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a very careful introduction the authors give a resumé of the history of the interpretation 
of the Veda, and, while attempting to do justice to everybody, have done their best ty 
define exactly the points in which they disagree with their predecessors. The general spirit of 
their attempt has been criticized by me on the appearance of the first series of studies.27 
We recognize here, too, the same knowledge of the texts, the same philological attempt tu 
go deeply into things and give back to India, a book which, after all, belongs to India: we 
recognize also the same daring. As in the first part, each will find something to take and 
something to leave, among all those fragments which defy analysis by their very richness and 
variety. I shall take objection to two points only, where the authors seem to me to go astray 
on topics which they dwell on at length; sport and hetaeraein the Veda. The reader jis com- 
pelled to cherish doubts as to the constant devotion to equine amusements attributed to the 
Vedic posts, and still more the ease with which Dr. Geldner detects and explains the language 
of the turf of those distant times, when we have difficulty enough to understand that of to-day. 
As to courtesans, it is certain that neither the Dawn nor the Apsaras are represented as chaste 
wives, but to assume from them the existence of a widely developed system of hetaerae is to 
judge ofa society too much by its nymphs and goddesses. 


General and detailed criticisms on these Studies have been written by Profs. Oldenberg*® and 
Colinet,® and Prof. Ludwig has devoted to them a long essay, very learned bat very muddled 
and confused.*® With Messrs. Pischel and Geldner we always know at least what they mean 
and where they wish to lead us. Another essay of the same author directed chiefty against the 
Prolegomena of Prof. Oldenberg deals chiefly with the reconstruction of the text of the 
Rigveda.*1 Here again the inherent difficulties of the subject do not seem to satisfy Prof. 
Ludwig, who writes as if with a determination to make his readers do penance, 


Want of clearness is not the shortcoming of the work in which, M. Hirzel has fallen on 
the remarkable idea of counting and classifying the comparisons and metaphors of the Rigveda, 
in order to establish thereby statistics of the occupations and favourite pursuits of the Vedic 
peoples. To lend greater probability to the investigation he has compared the corresponding 
results furnished by the Greek poets. Those who know what sort of progress has been made in 
the interpretation of the Veda, — how questions like that of the knowledge of-the sen by the 
Hindus of that period are still under discussion, — can only look on ,this laborious attempt as 
nothing but the whim of a man who has time to lose. We are also in the domain of fancy, but 
another kind of fancy, with M. Brunnhofer.22 M. Brunnhofer, who combines wide knowledge 
with a great deal of imagination, starts with a very true conception, namely that differences of 
race and language have never been, either in the past or now, an unsuperable barrier between 
nations. But he has let himself be led astray by it, and after several stages, is completely in a 
dream-world. In his eyes, the Veda was composed by people who came from Afghanistan, 
Persia, Media, Parthia, the shores of the Caspian, from Ararat, the Cancasus, the Black Sea, 
from everywhere, perhaps even from India. He discovers in the Veda stanzas in the Zend 


26 Richard Pischel and Karl F. Geldner, Vedische Studien. Erster Band, Stuttgart, 1889, Zwetter Band 1 Heft, 
ibid. 1892. ‘ 

27 Tome XIX, p, 128, ' % In the Gétling Geb. Anz. 1890, No. 10. 

3° Les principes de Vewegése vedique d’aprés MM, Pischel et K. Geldner. In the Muséon, Vol. TX, (1890) pp. 250 

and 372. 

80 Alfred Ludwig, Ueber Methode bei Interpretation des Rigveda in the Abhandlungen of the Academy of Prague, 
1890. 

81 Usher die Kritik des Rigvedatertes, tbid. 1889. 

$2 Hermann Brunnhofer, Iran und Turan., Historische, geographtsche und ethnologische Untersuchungen tuber 
den diltesten Schawplatz der Indischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1889.— Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, Historisch-geogra- 
phische wna ethnologische Shuzzen, Leipzig, 1890, — Culturwandel und V Glkerverkehr, Leipzig, 1890. This last book, 
a collection of various essays, is of a less special character. Tho following I do not know at first hand, but doubt if 


it is much more valuable : Vom Aral bis eur @ wigd, Historisch-geographische und ethnologische Shizzen zur Urge- 
schichte der Menschhevt, Leipzig, 1892. 
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language, the key of the legend of Cyrus and Queen Tomyris, and quite recent recollections of 
the invasion of Semiramis. An Atreya has even preserved for us a tradition of the taking of 
Babylon by Zoroaster in the year 2458 B. C., at which this Atreya was present, and which is 
known only through him. We sometimes ask ourselves if the author is talking seriously, as 
when he asks the Russian Government to send ascientific expedition to the steppes of Turkestan, 
in order to study the phenomena of the mirage, and confirm his view that the Hindus have 
hence derived their ideas of the Pitris, and of Mitra aud Varuna. In spite of the absolute want 
of sound general views M. Bronnhofer has a remarkable sagacity in dealing with points of 
detail, some of which are valuable. 


The question of the connexion of the Vedic Hindus with thé Iranian peoples has always 
attracted the attention of Prof. Weber, but without leading him into extravagances like those 
just mentioned. He has taken up the subject again in an essay.33 The essay is not confined 
to this question nor to the Rig-Veda, as he endeavours to follow up the traces of the epic 
legend in the ritual literature (another series of questions which Prof. Weber was the first to 
put), but the problem of the north-west is always present in some form or other. The whole 
essay is a model of erudition, and is full, thorough and exact, with several daring digressions, 
which open up long vistas into the past, but in which the use of hypothesis is never pushed 
beyond its proper limits, As regards the epic legends, the more they agree with what the 
Veda has preserved or depart from it, the more we must, it seems, accustom ourselves to regard 
them, not as mere copies of these more ancient traditions but, with all the later systematisation, 
asa, branch of parallel tradition, having in many cases a value of its own. As to these countries 
on the north-west frontier they seem to have been in the earliest times very much the same 
as we find them at various historical periods, in the middle ages for example, when the 
table-land of Iran was India Minor, and to a certain degree down to our own days. In every 
age the Pathins have made inroads on India, either as invaders or by a process of slow and more 
or less peaceful infiltration, and in the early periods the Pathans were not Musalmans. 


Other works deal with conceptions peculiar to the Rig-Veda. M. Koulikovski has, in 
this Review,34 made a study of a certain number of epithets of Agni, aud has built up, on a very 
slender basis, a whole pile of very hazardous conclusions as to the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Vedic tribes. M. Colinet has very carefully gathered together all the ideas 
bearing on the opper world.® The almost unavoidable defect of an essay like this, is that, 
after reading it, we are hardly any further on than before. It was known that this upper world 
was the abode of the devas and the light, and it is easy to understand that it was also the abode 
of the pitrisand of Yama. But it is also the world of Soma, of the Apas, of Aditi, of the rtia, 
of the asu, and of other beings, which should first of all be carefully determined, and M. Colinet 
doubtless does not flatter himself that he has always completely succeeded in this task. This 
would be to make clear the most obscure portion of the Veda. M. Bhni has made a study of 
Yama, and has endeavoured by comparison with corresponding figures in other mythologies to 


38 Alb. Weber, Hpisches im Vedischen Ritual in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Berlin, 23rd July 1891. 
In a later essay, Ueber Bahlt Bahitka, ib. 17th November 1892, Prof. Weber has examined afresh a special case of 
these points of contact between India and Persia. We know that B&ahli and Bahlika are in classical Sanskrit names 
of Bactria and the Bactrians, and it is generally admitted that in this form these names cannot go back further than 
the first centuries of our era. Professor Weber enumerates the works which are reckoned old, in which these forms 
are found, among others the Vdarttkas of Katy&yana, and the Mahébhdshya, which would thus be subsequent to the 
Christian era. But he agrees that Valhika, which is found in the Atharvasamhita and in the Sitapathabrahmana 
is a’name of Hindu origin, and has nothing to do with Bactria, and he cites cases where the two orthographies 
have been confused. For another special case, that of the Yavanas, the Greeks, see Sylvain Levy, Quid de Graecis 
veterwm Indorum monumenta tradiderint, Paris, 1890, anda third essay of Prof. Weber, Die Griechen in Indien in 
the same Siteungeberichie, 17 July 1890. 


% Tome XX. p. 151, Les trois feuw sacrés de Rig-Veda, 
8 Ph. Colinet, La nature du monde supérieur dans le Rig-Veda in the M uséon, 1890. I have not yet seen another 


essay of M. Colinet on Aditi, which was presented to the Oriental Congress in London, 1892, Transactions, Vol. I, 
pp. 396-410. A first sketch appeared inthe Muséon, 1898: Ltude sur le mot Adtit. M. Colinet holds that in the 


Rig- Veda, the word Aditi is always the proper name of a goddess. 
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reduce this conception to its origin in nature.8@ Like many others he sees in Yama a solar hero, 
and we may accept this view, but I doubt if we can equally accept the further ideas which he 
adds of his own, of the rising sun, the sun in spring-time, the setting sun, the sun at night, ete. 
In a word, the book hardly marks any real advance. 


In this respect the work of Prof. Hillebrandt on the Soma is very different.37 If there 
ever was a book to give hope to those who desire to see deeply into the Veda, ,it is this. The 
position which the author defends is a new one; it is of the very highest importance, since there 
is scarcely a hymn which it does not touch on more or less, and from which ij does not remove 
some troublesome problem; to put it shortly, the correctness of the position is, in my opinion at 
least, proved. In the whole Veda, Soma, not only, as was formerly believed, in a few late%® 
passages but in numberless places, designates the moon, conceived of as the recipient of the 
celestial soma, the food of the gods, of which the terrestrial soma, offered in the sacrifice, is 
the symbol here on earth. These three meanings are nearly always present at one and the 
same time; in certain cases it is difficult to say that the toxt passes from one to the other, 
so closely are they interwoven, whether intentionally or simply in consequence of the long 
employment of the same formule. This fundamental proposition of Prof. Hillebrandt’s 
book is Jaid before the reader with such a wealth of proof, is followed up so patiently 
in all its consequences and in its smallest details, that it must be received, in our opinion, 
as one of the most enduring conquests of Vedic philology. Henceforth, whenever the 
eelestial soma and its peculiar attributes are discussed, we shall know where to look for 
it. The terrestrial soma is treated as carefully as its celestial homonym. The description 
of the plant, the preparation of the sacred liquor, the utensils employed, the use made 
of it in the sacrifice (no doubt in daily life too), are examined in detail, and determined 
as accurately as the texts will permit, which refrain intentionally from definite expressions. 
If I had any doubts to give utterance to, ib would be in regard to the secondary positions taken 
up in the book, where a whole series of other divine figures are more or less identified with the 
moon. In the case of Visvaripa, the son of Tvashtri, the sun, who is the moon conceived of as 
a demon, I think that Prof. Hillebrandt is successful ; I am doubtful as to Byishaspati and Apim, 
napat, who are rather other forms of Agni, though both names do occasionally mean Soma, To 
shew too ready an acceptation of syncretism in the Veda, is to bring everything into confusion. 
Much less still am I persuaded that Yama, who is also an offspring of the sun, was ever. the 
moon. But itis difficult to make a discovery and not overstep its limits a little. Among the 
points where Prof. Hillebrandé goes too far, there is one, however, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, recurring as it does over and over again. In his view the Vedic religion; frem being 
solar, became a lunar religion. This, I think, is far from the case, and it became the one, just as 
little. as it ever was the other. If the rishis of the Veda had been worshippers of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Fire, they would have told us so in clearer terms, and Prof, Hillebrandt’s discovery 
would have been made long ago. This discovery throws a new light, not so much on the 
religious ideas of the rishis, as on the origins, or some of the origins, of these ideas, as well as 
the origins of the praetical part of their worship, and of the forms in which they clad their 
thoughts. The service which he has done is too great for us to spoil it by pushing it too far, 





36 I, Ehni, Der vedische Mythus des Yama, verguchen mit den analogen Typen der persischen, griechischen, un 
germanischen Mythologie, Strassburg, 1890. 

37 Alfred Hillebrandt, Vedssche Mythotogie. Erster Band. Soma and verwandte Gétter. Breslau, 1891. 

%8 Professor Hillebrandt ranks me along with those who defend this view, and I cannot blame him for doing so, 
since it is expreased in my Religions of Indra, and, up to the present I have nowhere formally withdrawn it. But, in 
fact, I have long ceased to hold it, and have arrived at opinions which are fundamentally the same as those of Prof. 
Hillebrandt, and that partly for the same reasons — the identity of the amrita and of the soma, and the constant 
belief of the Hindus which places the food of the gods within the moon. If, as I suppose, the second English edition 
of my boak simply repeats on this point the first edition: this second edition is quite unknown to me; up to this 

moment I have not even seen a copy of it. Such a thing could not have happened in the life of the late Mr. Nicholas 
Triibner, who had both learning and delicate taste. If the present managers of the firm think that a book on India 
can be reprinted after six years without additions or alterations, the next French edition will undeceive them. 
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and trying to find out, for example, in the midst of Vedic surroundings, fully developed moon 
festivals. For those who composed these songs, Soma and Agni had long ceased to be the moon 
or the fire and had become universal principles of life, just as Indra and Varuna had ceased to 
be the sky, and had become celestial kings, to be in turn drawn into and los} in the eddies of 
mystical speculation. The incoherences of the language of the hymns would have no meaning, 
if not this. 

Here I could close the list of works on the Rigveda, the least pretentious of which 
serve some purpose, But, however, unwillingly I find myself compelled to return to the 
works of M, Regnaud and speak of them at some length. M. Regnaud, like many others, feels 
very keenly the imperfection of the state of Vedic studies, and cherishes the very praise worthy 
desire of finding aremedy. BntI must confess that he seems to me to be on a completely 
wrong track. In the previous Report (T. XIX. p. 127) I mentioned two of these essays, which 
have appeured in this Review, and tried to say in a few words all the good I could say of them, 
perhaps a little too much. I also took exception to some things, to which M. Regnaud replied 
on p. 818. In these criticisms of mine he imagined he saw the effect of advancing age, and 
from a motive of kindliness, for which I tender him my thanks, he expresses his regret that I 
have passed the age of fifty. This I regret I feel'as keenly, perhaps more even than he, but 
Ido not think that my years have at all affected my criticism of his work, But if Ihad any 
doubt on this point, M. Regnaud himself would have removed it. On this same page 348 he 
has given us again a specimen of his method. He asks how the epithet hofrt, the name of a 
class of priests, could have been given to Agni. The best means of learning this would surely 
be to investigate the functions of the hotri, to examine, with this end in view, the innumerable 
passages in which the word is found, to find out also if Agni has not other similar epithets,’ 
such as neshiri, potri, adhvaryu, etc. M. Regnaud’s method is more expeditious ; he is content 
with knowing that the word “rests on two roots originally identical both in sense and form, 
meaning — (burn, shine, manifest) make to understand,®® pour out, scatter, etc.,” and the thingis d 
done. Frankly, I do think that even at twenty I should have been too old for a method like 
this. Iam not able to review in detail, in this place, these Vedic studies, which are besides 
already quite familiar to the readers of this Review.49 They consist uniformly of a “ preface on 
method,” (as if there were a peculiar method for the Rigveda) followed by translations of 
whole hymns or isolated passages. Whatthis method precisely is would be difficult to say at 
a first view in afew words. We see chiefly that M. Regnaud claims to continue the work of 
Bergaigne; that the Rigveda has been little understood because various bad systems have been 
applied to its interpretation; that this would be altered with a good system; that the Rigveda 
is @ primitive book, the most primitive we can imagine, one in which nothing is fixed, but in 
which everything, both ideas and language is in process of formation; that it also may not be 
primitive in its entirety, (we must always take care to be in the vanguard, and be on the out- 
look against what perhaps will be the opinion current to-morrow), but that it is absolutely 
primitive in its materials, (but where we are to draw these materials from is not said), All 
this is, at first sight, a little confused ;4! evidently the correct method is as yet only 
in its beginnings. As to translation, we see that on the other hand this is very simple: 
we have only to depart as much as may be from our predecessors, to frame our etymologies 
according to linguistic theories which are not approved of, as far as I can see, by the students of 
language, and without any great care for the rudimentary principles of philology. It is not 
sound philology, for instance, to translate dakshind, by offering, which is not @ dmaf Acyduevos, 
because it is ‘‘certainly allied with the root dds-daé to give, make an offering,” or in verse 7, to 
make partkshitos a simple adjective, with the meaning, containing, enclosing,” and further in 
the locative case from the mere desire of change, and contrary to all feeling for the usages of 


$9 Rather “ call’’ ; the meanings which I have put within brackets do not exist either in classical Sansknt nor 


inthe Vedic language. 
40 'T. XXL. pp. 63, 801; XXII. p. 302; XXIII. p. 608; XXV.p 63; XXVI. p. 43. 
«1 Though very well put, M. Regnaud’s powers as a dialectician are not in question here. 


#2 Ry. I. 128,1. TT. XXI. p. 70, das does not exist. 48 Ry. 1 128, 7, tbid. p. 81. 
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the language. Bui this mode of procedure is comparatively harmless when M. Regnand has to 
deal with a fully commented text as here, though even then it sometimes plays him a bad 
trick. Further on, for instance,“4 he takes Hymn III, 1, which has been translated and 
annotated in the Vedic Studies by Prof. Geldner, to whom, we may mention, he deigns to 
give a certificate for proficiency in grammar, such as he has given to Bergaigne. Prof. Geldner 
thinks he sees in this hymn a very clear distinction between the celestial and the terrestrial 
Agni, and has naturally drawn a little on his imagination, for things like that are never 
clear in the Veda. M. Regnaud, who, from the first, holds fast by his ‘‘system,’’ and will not 
hear of a celestial Agni at any price, thinks he sees in it only the terrestrial Agni, the fire on 
the altar, and, asa matter of course, composesanotherromance. Let us admit that his notion isthe 
better of the two ; all that I wish to do is to shew, by an example, at what price he has gained it, 
and. what confidence we can have in its author. In the second verse* gih becomes a masculine, 
which it certainly is not here, because of the formula in which it occurs ; vardhatéh, a middle 
form, is translated like a causative; the division of the pddas is neglected in the most awkward. 
way ;“8 at the same time the question whether the priest who recited the hymn also fed the fire 
is got over very summarily ;47 lastly duvasyan, which is a third person plural (it has no accent), 
is taken as a participle, and, Iam very much ‘afraid, a future participle, which would be one 
barbarism more. All this in nine words, because M. Regnaud has understood Prof. Geldner’s 
German quite as little as the Sanskrit original. As methods go this is one, but not a good one. 
TI shall only mention the strange interpretation of VIII., 102 (91°, 4,4° where Aurva becomes the 
outpoured butter, metaphorically personified. Bhrignu, the flame also personified, and Apnavanu, 
another metaphorical synonym of fire which M. Regnaud refrains for the moment from explain- 
ing, but for which he will certainly have an explanation ready when wanted. And they were not 
only such in their origin, to be re-discovered now by the clear eyes of M. Regnand; they were 
so for the risht too, who could recite without a laugh; “I invoke the fire, as Butter poured 
forth, as Flame, as Fire (invoke it).”4° Daring as this may seem, M, Regnaud affords us plenty 
more examples; for,in the meantime, the “system” has been brought to perfection and 
reduced to a formula; the key of the Veda has been detected and M. Regnaud does not need to 
take any further precautions. This key is, that there are no deities in the Rigveda, there are 
only two igneous elements, fire and an inflammable liquid, agi and soma, whose constant union 
is the sole theme of the rishis; all the rest is delusion and rhetoric. Like most wrong-headed 
ideas, it has not sprung up of itself, but has its origin ina grain of truth. It has long been noticed 
that divine personages are not always taken seriously as such in the Veda, and that the sacrifice 
is at least as much an opus operans as an opus operatum, and that not in the sense in which every 
act of witchcraft is, but as a primitive rite, anterior to every thing, and rendering the gods, in 
a way, superfluous. A whole school of the Mimfms& went, in this respect, quite as far as 
M. Regnand: for them the gods existed only in the éabda (we would say in the letter) of the 
Veda. And so in spite of their scrupulous piety in the ritual, they were looked on as atheists. 
This, in the rishis, has been called syncretism, and has been regarded as the result of advanced 
speculation, acting on a religion, which was in process of dissolution, not of formation. 
In M. Regnaud’s view, it is quite the other way; it is neither syncretism, nor mysticism, 
nor speculation of any sort, the simple union of the fire and the liquid butter is the primitive 
germ, the key of the Veda, and of all Indo-European mythology. To attain this result, we 
must first clear the ground a little. If there are no gods, it is clear we cannot speak of believ- 





eT, XXII. p, 802. ) 5 'T, XXII. p. sll. 
*6 Still more so inthe second half verse, where nearly every word is taken wrongly, cidatha, among the rest, 
whose etymology M, Regnaud fancies he has proved, without having been able to convince any one else of its truth. 


‘7 To M. Regnaud this presents no difficulty, but with the standpoint which he occupies, is there anything 
that presents a difficulty ? 


8 T. XXXIITI. p. 3138. 

‘9 This tasteful interpretation is only a part of a long proof of how the myth of Aurva took its rise in the 
misunderstanding of this verse, where the appearance of such-like misapprehensions is exhibited as a discovery. 
Doos M. Regnaud not know this is as old as the beginning of Vedic studies? ~Can he have forgotten the god Ka? 
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ing and having confidence in them. We are next told that the word sraddhd, by which this 
sentiment is expressed in the Veda, has not this meaning, that theological®! faith is too abstract a 
notion, and savours sco much of reflection for so early a book, where everything is simple, 
material, and tangible; that sraddhd here means what it has never meant since the existence of 
language in India, “ gift, offering.” This M. Regnaud tries to prove by the Latin credere, 
“whose primitive meaning is, without doubt, to give, restore, trust ;’5? by means of tno 
signification “ of the roots slath, srwth and gran, variants of grad . .... which mean to send, 
restore, detach, etc.,° by “the constant use of the derivative (or the variant)®4 érdddha in 
the ritual and technical sense of a libation made to the manes:’”6 in a word, by a succession of 
translations, which M. Regnaud looks on as “ perfectly convincing,” but which will be accepted 
by no Vedic scholar. If there are no gods, there must consequently be no prayers. And, in 
reality there are none: as he shews us further on,°6 not by a “ detailed proof,” which would be 
too long, but by a method of procedure which ‘‘ very happily” leads to the ‘‘same result av 
much less cost.” Ninety-nine per cent. of the Veda has, it is true, very much the look of 
being prayers; there is nothing, it would seem, that the gods are not asked to grant or to 
avert. These are all merely phrases, or passages which have been wrongly understood. The 
texts are as clear as day, we must only torture them to understand them. The whole of this 
article is simply topsy-turvy. How can I prove to M. Regnaud, if he will not see it, that 
iam ma sah srija varchasdéd means “(Agni) grant me splendour,’ and not “ (Agni) make me 
flow on with thee,” that is to say, “‘ cause that which Iam making flow, to flow,” P that sam 
ma agne varchasd srija sam prajuyd sam dyushé, means “Agni, grant me splendour, offspring, 
a long life” and not ‘‘Agni, make me flow on by thy splendour, by thy production, by thy 
warmth” ? that I. 23, 22, means “O Waters, carry off whatever evil has been done by me 
whatever violence I have committed, or what I have sworn falsely” and not “*O Waters 
(which I make flow on), carry off all what in me is difficult of approach (let not that flow 
on which I do not cause to flow) or what I have hemmed in (prevented from flowing 
en) or what I have closed in, inasmuch as I have not caused it to flow on.5’ “The root 
iap,” says M. Regnand, on this, “is generally taken to mean ‘swear, curse.’ It has this mean- 
ing, it is true, in the classical literature, but from a wrong interpretation of its Vedic meaning. 
Nap, for échap, seems to be a doublet of kshap, which means ‘that which covers, envelops,’ or 
‘darkness, night;’ compare the Greek oxéras, oxéro, axerd{o etc.” M. Regnaud often appeals 
to Bergaigne. Now, if he can shew me, in all Bergaigne’s works, a single specimen of sleight 
of hand like this, I shall consent, from henceforward, to admit that he is right in the whole 


question. . 
At this point we have come, for this time atleast at the end of this long and doleful 


journey in the realm of absurdity, and are now in a position to read with advantage the volume 
in which M. Regnaud has embodied his most recent researches,” 





oT. XXV. p. 61. 
8 A great deal can be done with wordsin ical. No body ever took éraddhd in the Veda for faith in the sense of 


St. Paul or St. Augustine. But I cannot see that there is anything so subtle in it when reduced to the simple act 
of belief or non-belief in the power or the existence simply of such and such a god. The most primitive tribe we may 
imagine had neighbours who did not believe in their gods (of course if they had some) and the Vedic rishis were in 
this position, they knew peoples who were anindrah *‘ who did not honour Indra. 7 

52 “To give,” of course, but to give of trast ; debitum is always the correlative of creditum. 

88 Which assumes for sraddhd something like the meaning of ‘‘ the deposition of the gift,” or something similar, 

%& Again an inaccuracy. Srdddha is surely a derivative and nothing but a derivative. But then it is clear that 
the original and the derivative cannot both mean “ gift.” 

85 Here, as always, an inaccuracy. Srdddha means the whole ceremony, which is very complicated, never a liba. 
tion, a single offering. M. Regnand would have made a point by paying attention to this, for this would have let him 
explain érdddha by “the ceremony which has to do with the offerings.” But habit isa second nature. 

66 TJ, XXVI. p. 48. 

87 The bracketted words are added by me, and are taken from the annotations of M. Regnaud. 

6 Te Rig-Veda ot les origsnes de la mythologie indo-européenne. Premitre partie (forming the first volume of the 
Bibliothéque d'études in the Annales du Musée Guimet), Paris, 1892. 
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Shall I give an analysis of this work, the result of hasty studies, carried on from hand to 
mouth, but with a great air of confidence, which we are, nevertheless, tempted sometimes to 
look on as a prolonged mystification P As to matter or method, we do not learn any thing which 
we did not know before; the fire and a liquid, their union or, rather, mutual tr ansformation, in the 
flame of the altar, the liquid becoming fire and the fire becoming liquid : the whole horizon of the 
authors of the Veda is bounded by this; they see and seek for nothing beyond. They sit bent 
before the fire like alchymists, intent on their magnum opus, but a magnum opus which seems 
to have no purpose, At least M. Regnaud himself does not appear to have rightly grasped 
this purpose, since, here again, he does not tell us what it is, and the explanation of this 
curious state of mind is put off till later, when no doubt he will have pulverized the 
gods of Greece, as thoroughly as those of India. For the time being, he is content 
with establishing the fact, that the foundation, the only real foundation of the Veda, is the 
act of pouring into the fire, to feed it, an inflammable liquid, oil, or spirituous liquor:— 
facts which are proved by him “according to the meaning of the texts and common 
sense.” Putting aside for a» moment the texts, let us look at this common sense, 
What it tells us is, that if the soma helped to feed the fire, it must have been inflanmable, and 
must have been an oil or alcohol. But sound sense makes us also see clearly the unlikeness of 
this conclusion. The plant which yielded the soma (and provisionally, till we are enlightened 
by a revelation from above, we must believe that it came from a plant) was probably ground 
up in water, and the liquid so obtained was itself mingled, not only with milk and other 
substances, but also with water, all of which scarcely harmonizes with the notion of an inflam- 
mable oil. It was drunk and produced excitement and intoxication, which agrees with this 
notion still less, On the other hand, can we, without further consideration, attribute to the 
Hindus of that time the knowledge of distillation ? For every other spirituous liquor obtained 
by fermentation, wine included, even though very strong and in a perfectly pure state, even 
without any addition of water, would have extinguished the fire rather than have quickened it, 
Even the fermentation must have been feeble, for the soma is not described as a liqnid which 
could be kept; ib seems that it was prepared when wanted. The texts tell, or seem to tell, us all 
this, and we have no right to throw their testimony overboard, like M. Regnaud. Further, 
we cannot call to mind, in other later texts, a soma more or less different from that 
which, being certainly mixed with water and not fermented (it had not to be more than one night 
old), did not put the fire out; a fire, that, it must be remembered, consisted of a few small 
faggots, We may imagine that the Hindus had in time substituted other plants in place of 
their soma; but how could they have lost the art of distillation, if they ever had it? Howcould . 
they have given up the use of an oil to feed their fire? Things and ideas may change, bunt 
usage is commonly permanent. This conclusion, theu, lands us in serious difficulties, and 
common sense bids us, in such a case, re-examine the premises with care ; is the soma really 
the food of AgniP If, indubitably, the texts answer in the affirmative, then and then only, we 
must admit it to be true. On this point, there is on the first page of the book, a note which 
we cannot read without regret, where M. Regnand asserts that Prof. Hillebrandt in his work 
on “the god Soma” has only seen one thing, namely, that the soma was also poured on the fire. 
Can he have read Prof. Hillebrandt’s book, and not destroyed his own! The truth is that, if 
Prof. Hillebrandt has seen only this, it is because this is the only thing to see. Nowhere, in. 
no text, are we told clearly that soma is the food of Agni, that the soma is poured into the fire 
to nonrish it, and make it blaze up. Agni is fed on butter and fat, he devours the wood and 
the raw flesh, if he drinks the soma, it is as a god and companion of other gods. The sona-, 
pie are the devas, chiefly Indra, who drink it and have drank it from the first in heaven, and 
in the solemn sacrifices, who get their share of it here on earth, part of which was cast into 
the fire to make them approach, we know not how or in what quantity. But we must think’ 
to what these symbolical acts are commonly reduced.’ The officiating priests drank the 
remainder. It is true that in. M. Regnaud’s eyes these devas are the flames, that Indra is 
another name for Agni, that the officiants are probably also the flames, that the heaven has no 
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existence, and that consequently no one could drink there the soma. But this is the Veda of 
M. Regnaud, and we must not begin by believing in it if we are to criticize it. There remain 
then for us only the texts, the unfortunate texts, to which we must at last return. Sad to say 
they exist only to be the victims of the theory. All thisis purely & priori construction, though 
M. Regnaud were to assert the contrary a hundred times. It is not from the texts that he has 
learned that prithivi... yachhd nah sarma saprathah means, “libation, make flow on our libation 
which extends itself,” that Indrdvaruna . . asmabhyam sarma yrchhatam means “fire alight and 
fire enveloping, make the libation flow on for us.’’ No, once in possession of his “ key,”” he applies 
it to every “lock” to see if it will fit. And it fits, but at whata price! This fourth chapter, 
not to speak of others, is so marvellous that we ask ifitis not meantas a refutation of 
the whole system by a reductio ad absurdum. That the Vedic dictionary is far from perfect, no 
one will deny. The later literature, from the brdhmanas onwards, the next oldest monuments, 
is an uncertain guide, partly because certain words have gone out of use, or because their 
meanings have undergone an essential change of meaning; still more, because the writers 
induJge in trifling speculations with some of them,®® and this again is a point in which every 
oneisagreed. Our task is not to create asystem that questions everything, by starting with what 
is obscure, but to go on continuously from the known to the unknown, from what is certain 
to what is doubtful, and above all to be content with moderate gains. Has M. Regnaud taken 
this course ? I can only compare his procedure to that of a woodman in a forest which must 
be cleared. Everything falls before him, not only technical words, terms which are uncom- 
mon, or which have early gone out of use, but the best authenticated, the commonest words, 
which have always remained in the language, and have given rise to derivatives, and passed 
into the dialects. How can we take seriously oracles like the following, in which prishtha, 
which is identified at a stroke of the pen with prishta, means no longer “back,” but “that 
which is tarned;’’ in which parvant does not mean “‘ joint,” but “ that which flows;” in which 
parvata, adri, girt, sfnw do not mean “ the rock, the mountain,” but “the libation ;” in which 
grévan is not “the stone,” but the Libation, inasmuch as it is “rapid;” in which barkis 1s no 
longer ‘‘the grass,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is “strengthening;”’ in which dyaus is 
no longer ‘‘the heaven,” prithivé is no longer “the earth,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is 
‘set on fire or not seton fire;” in which anteriksha “the atmosphere,’’ becomes the libation 
“enveloped,” that ‘is to say, “not lit;” vyoman ‘space’ becomes the libation “which 
nourishes ;” in which manushvant, an adjective which does not exist and for good grammatical 
reasons, but which is said to mean “provided with soma,” is made in the neuter into 
manushvat which is a synonym of another adjective manurhita, and means like this, “so far as 
provided with soma;" in which pavitra is what serves not to “ purify,” but to “light;” in 
which pur does nob mean “town,” but the libation as “ nourishment;” in which @ranz is not a 
piece of wood, but the libation as “ moving,” and in the dual ‘‘the libation which moves, and 
which does not move;’’ in which savatsara is not the year, bat the libation, as “‘ having its 
calf with it?” All these little etymological jokes are brought about by means of Sanskrit of 
all periods, and one-half of the dictionary is used to destroy the other. We may imagine after 
this what will become of phrases, combinations of words and whole hymns when reconstructed 
with the same skill and philological care. 


We have an example of this in chapters six and seven, where M. Regnaud examines in 
order, nt the expense of several hymns, “ the metaphorical origin of the myth of the Dawn,” 
which is also, to him, merely a form of the ever-recurring libation, and “the alleged myth of the 
descent of Soma,” 4. e., its descent from heaven, one of the best ascertained beliefs in the whole 
Veda. We find other examples in the last part of the hook (which is not so much a book as a 
collection of articles printed together) — an appendix which gives an explanatory translation of 
the thirteenth book of the Atharvaveda, undertaken as a reply to that of M. Henry, and intended 
to shew M. Henry how it should have been done. It is an occasional essay, only included in 
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this volume because written in the same spirit and with the same method, and which the author 
would have made more telling against M. Henry, if he had not added a translation of his own to 
his criticisms. I shall have to speak further on of the work of M. Henry. Meanwhile I shall 
only say for the benefit of those readers who are not specialists, me they need not take alarm 
at all the accusations of ‘wrong meaning” and “opposite meaning” which are brought against 
this translation of M. Henry; this only means that M. Henry translates differently from 
M. Regnaud, on which we must congratulate M. Henry. No one knows better than he that his 
translation is and could be a simply tentative one, and that it is laid before us only as such in 
a spirit of genuine modesty. 


But we do not mean to say that M. Regnand’s work contains nothing of value. Far from 
it. M. Regnaud is a worker and investigator, If as a student of language he is combated by 
the students of language, if as a philologist by the philologists, no one will deny him an active 
and. original mind, a vigorous style of argument, and great keenness of observation, A fixed idea 
is quite compatible with the latter gift, and often sharpens it. In the negative part of hig book, 
where he detects the weak places in his opponents’ armour, the want of strength in such aad such 
an argument, the uncertainty of some meaning which has been provisionally accepted in default 
of a better, and still more, in the few parts of his book which are not directly concerned with 
his main thesis, we find a good number of just and useful observations. But I was called 
on to speak of this thesis, or rather system in this place, and I am compelled to pronounce 
completely against it. Under its spell, he has rid himself gradually of some useful checks 
possessed by Vedic philology, and in the end has thrown overboard all philological principles 
whatever. _He has thus given himselffree elbow room. But sach a method avenges itself, 
it has led him into a perfect cloud-land, and I fear he will remain there. For if I have spent 
such time over his works, I scarcely dare hope to convince him. It was because a protest was 
needful, since there may be some simple-minded people on whom these essays will have an 
influence, and because, in the second place, it was needful, by shewing what the method of 
M. Regnaud is, to put an end to the belief that he carries on the tradition of Bergaigne, with whom 
for years he has had nothing in common, and lastly because it seemed necessary, against all hope, 
to make a final attempt to deal with his speculations. 1 donot think that, in the future, I shall 
have the same patience. M. Regnand imagines that, since Inudianists do not discuss his works, 
this is for the purpose of suppressing them by a conspiracy of silence. By no means. It is simply 
because there are certain topics which, like the squaring of the circle, do not admit of discussion. 
How is discussion possible, when there is no kind of agreement? M. Reguaud then must 
acquiesce; his writings are now addressed only to a circle of kindred spirits. He tells us 
of a school which is being formed about him, Frankly speaking, I wish it may he very 
small; otherwise we might expect to see some strange things. 


Prof, Hillebrandt has finished, in the Bibliotheca Indica, his edition of the text of the ritual 
and liturgical hand-book of the Kaushitakins, one of the sdkhds or branches of the Rigveda, the 
Nrauta siira of Sdnkhdyana, and has begun the commentary of Anartiya.©o M. Sabbathier has 
given us a good study on the Agnishtoma, the simplest form of the soma sacrifices in the form 


of a translation with explanations of the fifth chapter of the érauta siltra of Aévaliyana.® 


On the Yajurveda I have few works to mention. The edition of the ZT aittiriya Samhita 
continued in the Bibliotheca Indica by Mahesachandra Ny&yaratna, bas advanced since my last 
report by two parts only.©2 After nine years the fifth book is finished, and there are seven books: 
eee 


# Alfred Hillebrandt, The Sinkhdyana Brauta Stra, together with the Commenta 
Vol. I. Text of the Sétra, Critical Notes, Indices, Calcutta, 1888, seven parts. 
suta Anartiya, Parts i,-iv. Caloutta, 1889-1892. 


© P, Sabbathier, Hiudes de liturgie vedique. L’ Agnishtoma @’ 
Asatique, Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1890). 


62 The Srmhitd of the Black Yajurveda, with the Commentary of Madhava Acharya, Parts xxxvy., XXxxvi 
Calontta, 1890-1892. 


ry of Varadatiasuta Anarttya. 
Vol. IL. Lhe Commentary of Varadaiia- 


aprés le Srauta-sttra d@’ Asvaldyana (Journal 
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From want of sufficient manuscripts Prof. Garbe has not been able to take up again in the same 
collection, his edition with commentary of the Srauéasiira of that school, that of Apastamba. 
But one portion of that immense collection of siltras, the twenty-fifth book, the Yajiapari- 
bhashaistitra, or general rules on the sacrifice, has been published in the Ushd by Satyavrata 
Samabramin,® and has been translated into English by Prof. M. Miiller in the Sacred Bouks of 
the Hast.4 Lastly the Upanishad which forms a part of the brdhmana of the White Yajurveda, the 
Brihaddranyaka-upanishad, has been edited according to the text of the school of the Madhyam- 
dinas by Geheimrath v. Bohtlingk.® It is both a critical recension of the text, and an attempt, 
frequently happy, to translate it, untrammelled by the interpretation of the commentators, 
In both respects Prof. Whitney shews still more independence in the learned articles which 
he has devoted to the publication of Geh. v. Bohtlingk and which arean indispensable supplement 
to them.® I have noticed above the edition of the Frdiédkhkya of the White Yajurveda 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Series.® 





Yor the Simaveda the material is a little more abundant, thanks to the activity of one 
man, the écharya Satyavrata Simagramin, the author of the work I have analyzed above the 
Nirukidlochana, In the Ushdé (Dawn) founded by him in 1889 and conducted by him alone, he 
discusses doctrinal questions relative to the Veda, and edits texts and rare Vedic treatises, among 
which those of the SAamaveda have taken till now the chief place.8? Several of these 
treatises have been mentioned above; the Néradiyasikshdé, the Ashtavikritivivriti of Madhu- 
siidana, what remains of the Vikritivallé attributed to Vyadi, the Yajnaparibhdshdsitra 
of Apastamba. The others are, the dksharaianira,® a treatise on the stobhas (the syllables 
inserted between the words, or even in the words themselves, when the richas are chanted as 
simans) attributed to Apigali, a predecessor of Panini, the Sdmapratisikhya,’ which also deals 
with the change of richas into sémans. This-treatise, better known under the title of Phulla- or 
Pushpasiitra, is here in twelve chapters and, according to a tradition, is attributed to a risht 
Pushpa, The editor does not give his opinion on these attributions, in general he seems to 
admit them; a Sémapadasaihitd,” (4. e., the padapdiha of the richas of the Simaveda, the text 
of these richas with the words separated and the phonetic rules in abeyance), made by the 
editor to replace the pédapdtha attributed to Girgya, which is now lost; three of the short 
bréhmanas of the Samaveda. 


1°. The Mantrabrdéhmana,” a collection of mantras prescribed for the domestic ritual 
of the SAmaveda, with a commentary by the editor and a preface in which he sets forth the 
genuine tradition of the Simavedins, at least those of the school of the Kauthumas, with 
respect to their brdhmana. Like the other éd4khts of the other Vedas, they reckon in 
fact, one brdhmana, comprising the Tdndya or Pafchuviisabrdhmana, the Shadvihsabréhm- 
ana, the Mantrabrdhmana, and the Chéndogya-upanishad. The other five short dréhmanas 
are supplements, anubrdhmanas. This tradition is not incompatible with the relatively 
recent date of the Mantrabrdhmana, which has itself very much the appearance of bemg a 





63 Ushd, I. Part viii. Calontta, 1891. 

& Vol. XXX. following the second part of the Grihyasdtras of Prof. Oldenberg. Professor M. Miller had before 
published a German translation of this part of the Apastambaeféras in the Zettschrift der Deutschen Morgenténdischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol, IX. 1855. — On the Dhkarmastira and Grihyastira of this school see further on. 

6 Brihadéranyakopanishad in der Michyaiina Recension, St—Petersberg, 1589. 

6 W. D. Whitney, On Bohtlingh’s Upanishads in tho. Procesdungs of the American Oriental Society, October 1890. 
It is a samming up of the following article: — Bohilingh’s Upanishads in the American Journal ofi Philology, 
Vol. XL. No. 4 ‘These articles embrace also the Ohdndogya-upanishad of Geh. v. Béhtlingk, which will be spoken of 
further on. . 

87 According to a report which has reached me from India, but which, I trust, will not prove true,} the excellent 
series will be stopped, 

@ Ushd, Vatdikapatrika, Vol. I. Parts i-xii. Caloutta, 1889-91; Vol. II. Parts i.-iii, 1892. 

69 Usha, IT. 2, 1889. 70 Ushé, I. 8, 1890. 71 Usha, I. 5, 1890. 

73 Ushd, I. 8, 1890. : Published before for the first time in the Hindu Oommentator, 1872. 

78 This question has been treated by the editor in his Nirwkidlochana. 
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supplement, and which in its present state, is perhaps not much older than the grihyasdira of 
the SAmaveda, that of Gobhila.74 For even if, generally speaking, a brdhmana is anterior to its 
corresponding séira, is does not follow that the compilation of the one should have been 
finished and entirely fixed before the first redaction of the other. But this is not the point of 
view of the editor; for him, from the moment when his text becomes a bréAmana, it changes 
its character and its antiquity becomes indisputable, Critical as he may be, or at least open to 
doubt as to other works, when he has to do with the tradition of recognized gurds, he raises no 
discussions, especially on what touches his own Veda. 





2°, The Arsheyabrdlimana,”™ one of these anubrdhmanas, with the commentary of Sayana, 
Tt is a kind of anukramant, or index of the rishis, who are authors of the sdmans, published 
before with extracts from the same commentary by Burnell, in 1876, and, again, according to 
the text of the Jaiminiyas, in 1878. 


8°. The Vamsabrdhmana,”¢ another anubrdhmana, which gives the succession of the arcient 
teachers of the Sdamaveda, with the commentary of Siyana,and notes by the editor. This treatise 
had also been published by Burnell with the same commentary in 1873; the Grihyasamgraha,” a 
pariéishta, or supplement of the domestic rites of the Simaveda, the Grihgusdtra of Gobhila; the 
Tpagranthasiira,’® another pariésishta of the Srautasiira of the Simaveda ; the Seventeen Mahd- 
sdmans,” the Seven Samhitds,®° the Recitation of the Brahmayajiia,* and the Arishtavarga,® are 
also short liturgical collections, lessons which the student of the Simaveda must repeat, either 
every day or on certain occasions, prayers which are only shortly prescribed in the ritual works, 
bréhmana and siléra, which the editor prints in full, with the traditional mode of- reciting them. 
Besides the part devoted to editions of texts, there is another part of the Ushd, in which the 
editor investigates, either in Sanskrit or Bangali, various points of Vedic doctrine, questions of 
ritual, custom, morals, or health ; some of which are highly interesting, as burning questions and 
bearing on the interests of the day, such as the prohibition of travelling beyond the seas, or 
working in the fields, infant marriages, the marriageable age of girls, etc. Theyare in fact really 
faiwds, in which, without breaking at all with the orthodox method of settling everything by 
an appeal to the texts, the dchdérya shews great liberality of mind, and gives his vote as much as 
may be for the most enlightened and most just decision. 


Geh. v. Bohtlingk has edited and translated the Chdndogya-Upanishad,® on the same lines 
as in his previous issue of the Brihadaranyuku-Upanishad. The critical restoration of the text 
had to play a greater part here, since this Upanishad is not so well preserved as the other. As 
in the previous publication of Geh, v. Bahtlingk we must refer to the remarks of Prof, Whitney, 
mentioned before. Jiastly, Mr, Oertel hag made some additions to our knowledge of the 
brihmana of the Simavedins of the schaol of the Jaiminiyas, by publishing afresh, from more 
abundant manuscript sources, the fragment of the drdhmant which Burnell printed in a few 
copies in 1878, and which Prof. Whitney has also worked at, and by adding to this fragment 
eight other pieces taken from another seotion of the bréhmana of which only the Kena- 
Upanishad was previously known.® 


For the Atharvaveda, on the other hand, the harvest has been very rich, not so mach from 
the number of publications, as by the exceptional importance of one of them. M. Henry has 


™ Of. on thia the remarks of Prof. Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX., p. 4, etc. 
% Uyhd, I. 11-12, 1891. 7 Usha, II. 2, 1892. 
™ Ushi, I. 10,1891. Published before at the end of the Grihyasttra of Gobhila, in the Bibliotheca Indica, and 


hele Bloomfield in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft, XXXV. 1681, with a German 
nslation. 


78 Usha, IT, 1, 1892. 79 Usha, II. 2, 1893. % Ibid. 81 Ushd, IT. 8, 83 Ibid. 
® Otto Bohtlingk, Chindogyopanishad. Kritiech herausgegeben und ibersetat, Leipzig, 1889. 


** Hanns Ocrtel, Extracts from the Jaimintya-Brahmana and Upanishad.Bréhmana, pdrallel to paseages of the 
Bafopatha-Brahmana and Chandogya Upanishad, In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XV. 1892. 
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given us a translation of two books of the Sarmkhitd, the thirteenth and seventh books.®5 I shall 
speak of it quite as freely, as if one of the papers were not dedicated to me, just the one of 
the two that pleases me least, the translation of the thirteenth book. The choice was, I think, 
an unfortunate one. Such hymns do not lend themselves to translation, except for one’s own 
use, when we are compelled to it; we do not voluntarily choose them. For it must be confessed 
that this whole version is hardly intelligible ; and yet M. Henry has done everything in his power, 
he has struggled boldly with the text before him and no one could have performed such a task 
better, He has seen of course that the apparent unity of the book is open to doubt, but has let 
himself be led away by it. He sees in it the glorification of a body of myths under an uncommon 
and peculiar form. Here, however, I think, we have less to do with myths than usages, and 
these unhappily are not within our knowledge. Just on this book the ritual treatises of the 
Atharvaved4, which are very capricious, do not give us muchinformation. I had been struck with 
the general likeness of the commencement and the mantras and practices of the “royal rite,” 
the rdjasiiya, as it is described in the Yajurveda, and had begged M. Henry to investigate this 
point. lf he had followed this track he would perhaps have found himself on firm ground for 
the beginning at least, as Prof. Bloomfield has afterwards shewn in the excellent remarks which 
he has made on this translution.86 As a translation to be read from beginning to end, it is not 
successful, But as a commentary, as an honest and painstaking exposition of the difficulties of 
the text, as a starting point for-other attempts, it is, in my opinion, of great value. And this 
is how M. Henry seems to have looked on it: it is eminently a work of scientific devotion. 
In the seventh book, he is on more favourable ground. Here we are in the midst of the usages 
of exorcism, sorcery, incantation on which this Veda is founded; information about features of 
the ritual is abundant, though often concise and obscure, and we know something at least as to 
what itis all about. M. Henry’s labours, which are carried out with care, are therefore 
welcome; he has added as it were another link to the chain of translations which now includes 
the first seven books of the Atharvaveda. 


Mr. Magoun has edited, with translation and commentary, the Aswufhalpa,®’ one of these 
short treatises subjoined in no regular order to the Atharvaveda under the general heading of 
parisishtas or appendices. In this, the practices of witchcraft, which are carried out by means 
of a plant called dsuré, and which Mr. Magoun has studied carefully, are described. The text, 
which is very corrupt, required many emendations, to which we must add those proposed 
afterwards by Geh. v. Béhtlingk.8® Professor Bloomfield has published in a completer form 
one of those detached studies, which I was able to refer to in the last Report®® from the sum- 
mary report in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Soctety, and he has followed it up by 
several others of the same kind, in which he shews, with his complete mastery of the subject, 
‘the importance of the ritual for the interpretation of the Veda, how many problems as to 
the arrangement and primitive meaning of the mantras are thereby solved, problems whose 
very existence would otherwise not even be guessed at, In several of these studies, which 
are usually confined by him to the Athkarva-Veda, he has enlarged his scope and examined 


i 
_ 88 Victor Henry, Les Hymnes Rohitas, Livre XII. del Atharva-Veda, tratust et commenté, Paris, 1891. Atharva- 
Veda, traduction et commentarre. Le livre VII. de V Atharva-Veda tradwié et commenté, Paris, 1892. 

86 In the fourth series of his Oontridutions to the interpretation of the Veda. I do not require to return here 
to the translation of the thirteenth book which M. Regnaud has given ; he has perceived that what is described 
yaust go on partly at least on this earth, but he has a knowledge of the usages which we have not, 1¢is his eternal 
union of the fire and the liquid. To gain auything from his version we would need to adopt his system and use 
the same language as he does. I donot yet know his most recent publication in which he criticizes the views of 
Prof. Bloomfield. 

_ $7 A. W. Magoun, The Asurtkalpa: a Witchcraft Practice of the Atharva-Veda, with an Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Commentary, Baltimore, 1889. 

8 In the Yeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XLIV. (1890), p. 489. 

88 Tome XIX. p. 14. 

_  ® Maurice Bloomfield, Contributvons to the Interpretation of the Veda, inthe American Journal of Philology, 
Vol, XI. 1890. Third Series inthe Journal of the American Oriental Socvety, Vol. XV. 1891. Fourth Series in the 
American Jowrnul of Philology, Vol. KIL. 1892. 
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certain myths in their totality, such as those of Namuchi and Indra, of Yama and his two 
dogs, of Manu, and of Saranyu. I think that for each one of these he has been successful in 
making the story more definite, in telling it to us better, notably in the case of Namuchi® and 
Saranyu; where he attempts to guess at their origin, be seems less fortunate. But, asa 
whole, these studies are written with such care and with such a perfect knowledge of the data, 
that with regard to thisalone any future student of these myths will have always to pay attention 
to them.®? Professor Bloomfield is indefatigable. At the head of a company of pupils and col- 
leagues he gives us hopes of a complete Vedic Concordance which will contain all the formula 
of the older literature. If this work be carried out thoroughly on the orderly and campre- 
hensive plan sketched out by Prof. Bloomfield, it will be an invaluable help in future regearches.23 
Another announcement which we welcome with pleasure is that of the speedy appearance of 
the translation of the Atharvaveda by Prof. Whitney, with commentary, notes and references. 
It is, further, a proof that the health of Prof. Whitney, which has long been far fram good, is 
at last re-established, and that is a second reason for hailing this announcement with joy. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., 1.0.8, 
(Continued from p. 388.) 


2. Badges or Dévaks. 


A great step towards guardian gods took place when the spirits of the farhily dead 
were considered friendly, not hostile. These friendly dead had, as noticed above, taken their 
abode either in the living tombs of man-eating animals, or in fruit or other food-yielding trees, 
The choosing a badge was not the cause of tree, or animal, worship ; it was the result of the 
belief that the spirits of ancestors lived in plants or in animals.1 Mr. McLennan explains 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu as the adoption into the national religion of ten clan gods.? 
It seems simpler to suppose that these were all worshipped as different objects, which gave 
protection against spirits, before they were chosen as a badge by any clan, 


In the Bombay Presidency the practice of choosing guardians, or dévaks, is universal 
among the Marithas of the Deccan, and to a less extent among the Kunbis, Kélis, and Malis of 
the Konkan, and some husbandmen, like the Halv4kki Vakkals of North Kanara. The usual 
dévaks are animals, like the elephant, stag, deer, or cock, or trees, as the mango, yambul, vad, 
or bér, The dévak is the ancestor or head of the house, and so families, who have the same 
guardian badge, or déval:, cannot intermarry. If the dérak be an animal, its flesh is not eaten, 
If the dérak he a fruit tree, the use of the fruit is not forbidden, though some families 
abstain from eating the fruit of the tree which forms their dévak, or badge. Among the Nasik 





91 See on this a letter of Prof. M. Miller in the Academy, 22nd October 1892. 

$2 On the myths I shall also mention a, pamphlet by M. V. Henry, in which he applies the theory of nature or 
solar “ riddles * to some ancient legends and in which the references to the Veda are numerous: Quelgues mythes 
nituralistes méconnus, Les supplices infernaus del’ antiquité, Paris, 1892. Inthe case of Tantalus the author 
could have strengthened his position if he had noticed that, in its most ancient form, the punishment of Tantalus 
takes place not in hell, but in heaven. 

88 A Vedic Concordance. Beng a Collection of the Hymns and Sacrificial Formulas of the Literature of the Vedas. 
By Maurice Bloomfield. From the Johns Hopkin’s University Cironlars, May 1892. Of. Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, Apri) 1892. 

#4 Announcement as to a Second volume of the Roth-Whitney edition of the Atharva-Veda, by Prof. W. D, 
Whitney, ‘ the Proceedings of the American Ortental Society, April 1892. [The great Professor died 7th June, 
1894, — Ep. 

1 McLennan (Fort. Rev. Vol. VII. New Series, p. 218) thinks that the worship of animals or plants began in 
their being badges or protectors. Lubbock thinks it arose from certain ancestors choosing to be called'as a 
memorial after some animal. It seems more hkely to have its mise in the experience of men being re-born ag 
annals (Tylqxr’s Primitive Cutiure, Vol. II. p. 287), 

3 Fort, Rev. Vol, VII, New Series, p. 215, 
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Milis, rules about dévaks, or guardian badges, are strictly observed. Among their dévaks 
are such trees, or tree-leaves, as the shamz (Mimosa suma), mango, jambul (Calyptranthes 
jambolana), 66r (Zizyphus jujuba), and vad (Ficus Indica).2 Some have wheat-bread for their 
dévak, and some have a conch-shell, an earthen pot, or an axe, or hkurhédd.4 Among 
Ratnigiri Kunbis the vad (Ficus Indica) is the badge of those who have the surname 
of Kadam, and an elephant of those whose surname is Savant5 A mango twig is 
the Shélapur Burud’s dévuk, or guardian, and the dévak, or guardian, of the Sholipar 
Télt, or oil-maker, is an iron bar, or pvahdr, and a mill, or ghéna.6 The dévak of the 
Shélipur Agarvals, or scent-makers, is five piles, each of five earthen pots, with a lighted 
lamp in the middle.’ The Patradavarus, or dancing girls, of Dharwfr, when a girl is in her 
seventh year, worship the musical instruments, which are their guardians.2 In North Kanara 
the important cultivating class of Halvakki Vakkals, an early and wide-spread tribe, is divided 
into eight clans, each of which has a separate badge, which, when itjs an animal, they do not 
eat. Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the kudavé, or stag, the Bargalballis do not eat the ddrgd, or 
deer, the Kuntiballis do not eatthe woodcock.? The Dhurvé Prabhus of Poona, before the thread- 
girding ceremouy, set upa guardian, or dévak, They take an earthen pot, which they white-wash 
and mark with yellow, green and red, In itare laid grains of wheat and rice, a betelnut, a piece 
of turmeric root, and a halfpenny. The lid of the pot is closed, and thread is wound round it, 
A lighted stone lamp is set before it, and fed with 011,19 The dévak of the Poona Rauls consists 
of leaves of the mango, rut, and saundad trees... The dévak, or guardian, of the Bangars of 
Poona is a conch-shell, and the dévak of the Pardéshi Rajputs is an earthen pot filled with 
wheat.2 The dévake, or guardians, of the Ahmadunagar Sonars, at their weddings, are their 
sindds, or pincers, and their blowpipe, or phunkani,® The dévak, or guardian, of the Jain Shimpis 
of Ahmadnagar is a pot with a flat lid, white-washed and marked with red and green4 The 
Ghisidis of Ahmadnagar have as a guardian the leaves of the mango, wmbar (Ficus glomerata), 
rut (Oalotropts gigantea), and yambul trees.15 The Ahmadnagar Khatris’ family guardians at a 
thread-girding and a marriage are white-washed earthen pots.16 The Chimbhirs of Ahmad- 
nagar worship an axe as their dévak, or guardian, and the Pahidis, a small-class of Nagar 
market gardeners, worship a pair of scales, or tardju, as their dévak.1” 


Several of the early tribes of Bengal shew traces of the worship of clan guardians, or 
badges. The Hés and Mundis are divided into clans or kilis, A man is not allowed tomarrya 
girl of his ownclan. The Mundaris adopt the name of an animalas the clan badge, and its flesh 
may not be eaten. Among the animals chosen are the eel and tortoise. The badges of the Larkis 
and Hés are not generally animals,48 The Manbhbiim Kharrias neither eat mutton, nor use wool. 
Dalton suggests they may be a sheep tribe, and the flesh of the badge, according to Kolarian 
rules be forbidden. Several of the Khond clans are named after animals — Muninga or Fish Tribe, 
Janing& or Crab Tribe, Pochangid or Owl Tribe, Syalongii or Spotted Deer, and Orangé or Blue 
Ball.8 The Ordos of Chutid Nigpur and the Kasias of the North-East frontier are called after 


3 From MS. notes. From MS, notes, 5 From verbal information given by a peon, 

6 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX, pp. 93, 143. 7 Op. cit, Vol. XX. p. 49. 

8 Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 191. 9 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 208. See ante, note 6, 

10 From MS. notes. 11 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII. p. 360. 

12 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 265, 408, 18 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 136. 

14 Op, cit. Vol. XVIL p. 101. 15 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p 98. 16 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 111. 
17 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. pp. 167, 91. 18 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 189. 


19 Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 161. Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 34. Other tribal names seem to have an 
animal origin. The Kods are perhaps the horse tribe, as Koda Pen is the horse god of the Central Province Gonds 
(Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 18). Lamaniis a peacock in Naikadu Gondi (op. cit. p. 27). 
Konda is a bullock in some Gond dialects (op. cit, p. 7). Koi is a cock or crow in Kaikadi (op. cut. p. 9), and a crow 
in Muda (op. cit. p. 10). The Marathi Selars do not eat goat’s flesh, and seem to take their name from the Telugu 
shel for a goat. It seems probable that Selar has been Sanskritized into Silahara, the dynasty who ruled in the 
Kénkan from A.D. 850 to 1800. Similarly it may be suggested that the well-known dynasty of ,Chalukyas, whose 
chief capital was Kalyin near Haidarfbad, are the Chalkis, or goat-herds, of the Deccan, who appear as Chherkyas 


‘arhong the Gonds (op. cit. p. 6). 
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animals, and are forbidden to use the animal after whom they are called.20 Thus the Tirkis, or 
Mice, may not eat mice; Ekhars, or Tortoises, may not eat the tortoise; Kirpétis may not eat the 
‘stomach of a pig; Lakrars may not eat tiger’s flesh; Kujrars may not eat oil from the tree or sit 
in its shade; Gedhiars may not eat the kite; Khakhars may not eat the crow ; Minjars may not 
eat the eel; Kerketars may not eat the bird of that name; and Barars may not eat from fig 
leaves.2! The Santhals have twelve tribes, but only one is called after an animal.®2 





The clan guardian seems to appear among the tribes of Central Asia, many of whom trace ther 
descent from animals.23 The Chinese have clan-names aud keep the rale forbidding the people of 
the same clan-name marrying. The Japanese of the old Shinto faith have a kami, or guardian 
saint, in each house.2° In Australia the badge or clan-guardian, which is called kobong, is wide- 
spread. It is accompanied with the two rules— that succession is generally through the mother, 
and that people with the same crest may not marry.*° They have also the rule forbidding the 
killing, or use, of the clan-guardian.2? The Australian tribes are called after animals, as Morui 
the kangaroo, Tdhuru the brown-snake, Kuraki the opossam. When they go to war each carries 
his own animal stuffed asa standard.28 The Australian guardians are both plants and animals, 
Many of the animalsare birds,and one isafish. They believe that their forefathers were turned 
from these animals into men 2® The Philippine islanders had many ancestral guardians called 
anitos, whom they called in time of trouble.2° The Fiji islanders have badges, and follow the 
rule that the badge may not be eaten. He who worships the eel-god must never eat eel, Some 
cannot eat men, because their badge is man.3! In Africa tribes have a badge or guardian, and 
keep the rule against marriage between people with the same crest.22 The Banyai of Equatorial 
Africa pray tothe dead. The Veddahs think the spirits of ancestors guard them, and the 
Dakotahs and the New Caledonians call on ancestors to help.®% 


Many North American tribes have a clan-guardian, generally an animal, bear, wolf, or 
deer. The guardian is held to be the clan-ancestor, and marringe between families of the 
same guardian is forbidden. In many cases the child takes its mother’s guardian.34 It was an 
American rule that the guardian was not to be killed.25 Besides the clan-guardian some 
of the American tribes had a personal guardian. Hach youth sees his guardian in a 
dream. It may be an animal or part of one, the skin or the claws, a feather or a 
shell; a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe. This becomes his protector, and is buried with 
him.36 In other tribes the naked child was laid on a bed of ashes, and the marks 
which were found next morning became his guardian? The Canadians have also guardians 
or medicines. The red-maise is the oldest: the red deer the strongest.°8 The Hskimos 
have also guardians, but their rules are less strict. If they are unlucky they start a new 
guardian, and under certain circumstances they may shoot their guardian.?9 The idols of the 
South American Indians are guardian spirits of places.40 They will not kill the animal, 
from which they believe they are sprung.41 Among the Amazulus the ancestral spirits of one 
tribe go to fight the ancestral spirits of the other.#2 The Amazulu ancestors are angry when 
their rites are neglected.#8 In the Roman camp the eagles and other standards held a first 


— 





2% Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 57. 21 Op, cil. p. 254. 22 Op. cit. p. 218, 

°%% Fort, “Rer, Vol. VI. New Series, p. 418, 2% Harly History of Man, p. 280. 

25 Silver’s Japan, p. 89. % Harly History of Man, p. 2%. 

2 Fort, Rev, Vol. VI. p. 414, 2% Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 249. 

2% Fort, Rev. Vol. VI. p. 410. 8 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 431. 

31 Fort, Rev, Vol, VI. p. 421; Tylox’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p. 282. 82 Harly History of Man, p. 282. 
3 Spencer's Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 295. 8 Harly History of Man, p. 284. 


% Banoroft, Vol. II. p. 85. Among the animal guardians were (Fort. Rev. Vol. VI. New Series, p, 413) wolf, 
bear, beaver, turtle, deer, snipe, heron, hawk, crane, duck, turkey, musk-rat, pike, cat fish, sturgeon, carp, buffalo, 
elk, reindecr, eagle, hare, rabbit and snake. Many others were plants (op. cit. p. 411); sand, water and rock were 
also guardians (op. cit p. 413); and so were the sun and the moon (op. cit. pp. 419, 420). 

36 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 155. 87 Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 467. 

% Fort. Rev. Vol. VI New Series, p. 412, 59 Bancroft, Vol III. p. 128. 

#0 Jour. Ethno Soc. Vol. IL, p. 281. #1 Spencer’s Prine. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 365. 

42 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 210. #8 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 211, a 
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a 
rank among tutelary deities.“4 Mr. McLellan traces clan-guardians among old tribes in South 
Europe.“© He suggests that the animals in the sky, the serpent, scorpion, dragon, horse, bull, 
dog, swan, ram, goat and fish were originally clan-guardians. But the origin of animal 
worship seems to have preceded the choice of an animal as a clan-guardian. The Celtic 
clans of Scotland have their badges, some of which are plants, as the Campbells’ bog-myrtle 
and the Macdonalds’ heather. Some of the Scotch borderers had the moon as an armorial 
bearing, meaning that they were gentlemen of the night, or minions of the moon.4® The clan- 
guardian would seem to be the origin of the ensign and the crest.47 








3. Spirits are Mortals. 


It seems probable, from the examples given under the heading of Ancestor-worship, that all 
spirits were originally the spirits of men, It is also probable that all spirits were origi- 
nally mortal. 


According to the Védas, offerings should be given to ancestors for three generations,*® 
and so in Western India the higher class Hindus worship their ancestors for three generations. 
But among the lower classes uneasy ghosts are rarely worshipped for more than a generation 
or two. 


Ghosts are like men, and like men die and pass into powerlessness. The Kunbis of 
the Kénkan believe that a ghost cannot trouble a man for more than twelve years. In the 
Deccan there is a belief that ghosts do not live for more than three or four generations.*® 
The Midhis of the North-East frontier think spirits are mortal..° The Kurkis of the Central 
Provinces worship the dead for a year after death. In Siberia the ordinary spirit lived in a 
pillar for three years ; a sorcerer’s spirit was immortal.52 Among the Persians both the paris, or 
kindly spirits, and the déés, or unfriendly spirits, were mortal.§ The Burmans believe that the 
victims, who are buried alive at the foundation of a tower and become guardians, last only for a 
time.4 Among the Chinese the common people sacrifice to the father and grand-father ; the 
nobles to three generations; the petty kings to five; and the emperors to seven ancestors.5# 
The Zulus worship no ancestors except the father.°6 The figures set up for the dead in 
Melanesia are either the lately dead or the great dead. People seldom pray to a soul they have 
not known in life. Most ghosts perish after a time.5” The Greenlanders believe that spirits 
are mortal.°8 The Greeks and Romans held that the life of the tree-nymph was bound 
up in the life of the tree.5@ In Hnurope the Middle Ages (1000-1500 A. D.) Cabalists believed in 

mortal sylphs, gnomes and undines,© In Scotland the elfin people were believed to die.® 


4, Spirits cause Disease. 


In early times the great fear which people entertained of the spirits of the dead was due te 
the belief that all diseases are caused by spirits; and the belief that spirits are the cause of 
sickness and misfortune is still entertained by many early tribes In India, as well, as in other 
countries. Thus the Kélis of Thani ascribe every sickness and death to the agency of the Shiite, 
or evil spirits, ot to witchcraft." In the Kénkan, which is locally considered the hot-bed of 
evil spirits, among the lower classes ninety per cent. of the sickness and diseases is ascribed to 
bhitte, or evil spirits. The Mahadéy Kélis of Ahmadnagar believe that every malady or 


disease, which seizes man, woman, child or cattle, is caused either by an evil spirit or by 
ea ne ae a va ener eer re ape mm ver ne Poe nee serene ener See rr 
#4 Gibbon’s Dechine and Fall, Vol. I. p. 169. 4 Fort, Rev, Vol. VI. p. 568, 
46 Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 28. «7 Fort. Rev. Vol. VI. pp. 418-569. 
48 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 189. *® From MS. notes. 
80 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 21. 5! Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. VI. 
62 Harly History of Man, p. 109, 58 Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 442. 
& Shway Yoo’s The Burman, Vol. IT. p. 209, 65 Carert (1695) in Churchill, Vol. IY. p. 861. 
86 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. p. 116. &7 Jowr, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. pp. 288, 285, 294. 
68 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL. p, 22, 589 Smith’s Classical Dicitonary. 
60 Hur, Rat. Vol, I. p. 47. 61 Scott’s Demonolatry and Wtichcraft, p. 128. 62 From MS. notes, 
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an angry god ;® and the Bijapur Vaddars have a yearly feast to their ancestors to prevent 
the dead bringing sickness into the house.&! In the Déé:stdin® it is stated that in Kalinga in 
East India (1649 A. D.) every village had a spirit called by some particular name, each supposed 
to be the author of some disease. One was called anambaram. In North Bhutan all diseases 
are believed to be special spirits, and the only treatment is by exorcising.£6 Among the 
GAros when @ man sickens, the priest asks what god has done it.” The Kiakis and nearly all 
aboriginal tribes hold that disease1s caused by evil spirits.°° The Khonds think disease is sent either 
by a god, or by an angry ancestor.f? The Biastir Kéis believe that death is generally caused by 
female spirits, probably at the instigation of an enemy.?° The Katals, or Kurumbals, of 
Malabir, a higher class slave tribe, believe that the spirits of men after death inflict diseases, and 
are appeased by the offerings of distilled liquor, which the votary drinks, after calling on the 
spirit to partake of it! The Mogayers, South Kanara fishermen, believe that evil spirits cause 
disease, and so in cases of sickness they call in Billavars, and even Musalmin exorcists.’4 


The old Persians had, as the Parsi sacred books still have, a spirit-explanation for almost all 
diseases. Fever was made by the devil.78 Sickness, fever, cold, and shivering gather at 
the Tower of Silence.74 The Parsi has also a spirit of blindness,”® of hunger and thirst,’@ of 
bad swelling,”? and of irregular sickness.”® The Prophet Muhammad,” held that all diseases 
were the work of devils, except fever, which was a foretaste of hell-fire.5° 


The Chinese believe that all diseases are caused by the spirits of the unfriendly dead.®1 The 
inhabitants of Melanesia believe that all sickuess and mischief to the living is the work of the 
ghosts of the dead, who are always seeking an opportunity to do evil. So, forfear of tamates, 
no one will go about at night, unless he carries a light, which ghosts are afraid of. Ifa child 
is sick, it is thought that it has wandered within reach of some ghost. When a man goes out 
of his mind, it is thought that a ghost has possessed him, and wonderful things are thought to 
be done by one in such a condition®2 The Australians believe that diseases are caused by evil 
spirits. The Inthlangwains near Natal do not know how long the spirit of a dead person 

“lives, They attribute every untoward occurrence to the influence of the spirit, and if sickness 
comes, slaughter a beast to please the spirit.£4 Among the Wazaramos, of Hast Africa, 
whenever any one is ill he is supposed to be possessed by the evil one.2 In Hast Africa all 
disease is believed to be caused by spirits or winds. The spirit doctor drives out the spirit 
by music and hard exorcism.’ The Tanalas of Madagasear believe that death is caused by 
spirits, and so at the grave a man shouts: “ This is what ye8’ get; you must not follow after his 
children, This is the one you have got.”8? The Indians of Arizona believe that death is caused 
by the devil. 


The next step was that only certain diseases came to be attributed to spirits. 
Thus the Mangellis of Thani believe that most diseases and misfortunes in life are due to bhits, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, or to the influence of the nine planets.°° The palm-tappers of South 
Kanara, called Billavars, believe that most women are liable to spirit-possession.2! The Wasnaluli 








8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIL. p. 200. 6& Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 212. 
6 Vol. IJ. p. 160. 86 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 97. 
ST Op. cit, p. 60. 8 Op, cit. p. 43. 
69 Macpherson’s Khonds, p. 76, 70 Jour, R, A, Soc, Vol. XIII. p. 416. 
71 1800 A. D., Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. IT. p. 498. 73 Op, cit. Vol. IIL. p. 68, 
18 Bleek’s Avesta, Vol, I. p. 12. Tt Op, cit. p. 68. 
™% Op. cit. p. 56; Yasna, Vol. X. 76 Bleek’s Avesta, Vol. I. pp. 68-65. 
7 Op, cit. p. 69, 7% Op. cit. p. 12. 
7! ALT, 612, 80 Fort, Rev. Vol. VI. p. 426, 
' 81 Jour. Ethno. Soc, Vol. IT. p. 21. 2 Codrington in Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 284, 
88 Wallace’s Australasia, p. 100. %¢ Gardiner’s Zulu Country, p. $14. 
8 Thomson's Central Africa, p. 104, 86 Burton’s Central Africa, Vol. II. p. 353. 
*? I. ¢., spirits of the dead ancestors. *§ Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 287. 


& First Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 
*® From ME. notes. % Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. ITI. p. 58. 
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of Hast Africa believe that many diseases are caused by evil spirits, or pepo, who get into the 
kody, and must be driven out.™ 


As men advanced in knowledge and power, the assumption that all diseases or most diseases, 
are caused by spirits was narrowed into the belief that some diseases, or certain diseases, are 
caused by spirits. The diseases thus attributed to spirits were sudden sicknesses, seizures, 
fainting, mania, rheumatism, small-pox, barrenness, cholera, and other epidemics, In the 
Konkan the lower and middle classes, and to some extent even the higher classes, believe all 
these diseases to be due to the influence of spirits. 


The following examples shew, too, how widely the belief that spirits cause disease is, or 
has been, entertained. In North Kanara, thirty miles up the Kirwir river, a place named 
Kadéii, when Dr. Buchanan visited it (1792), had for many years been troubled by a curious 
sickness: The people, who were Brahmans, thought the epidemic was the work of an enraged 
Shdt or spirit.2 The Komarpaiks, a class of North Kinara husbandmen, believe that the spirits 
of children, whose mothers die in pregnancy, become dhiis or devils, and enter into peopk and 
cause sickness. The sufferers attempt to be relieved by prayer and sacrifice, and some 
villages are supposed to know charms which drive the spirits away.°4 In the Deccan, when 
a Chitpivan woman suffers greatly in child-birth, a priest is called who reads the passages from 
the Veds and Purdns which drive away evil spirits.*5 In Bengal, whenever a woman is seized 
with a sudden sickness she is supposed to be witch-ridden.°* The Brinjiris of Mysore in 1792 
claimed the right to put witches to death, because alf sickness among children was due to 
witchcraft.2? The Coorgs believe that diseases of men and cattle rarely come in the natural 
order of things, but are due either to magic or toan enemy.®® In Mysore, an acute conical 
mound of mud, on a round base, ornamented with wild flowers isset upto keep off cattle-disease. 
It is called Katama Raya. In Mysore men are possessed and bewitched by spirits, 
who lodge in trees and burial-grounds@ Among the Kols of the Central Provinces when 
any one falls ill, the ancestors are propitiated.t The early Brahmans in India were always 
troubled by spirits and demons.2 In Mysore and North Tul, if the worship of Bhita is 
neglected, he is supposed to cause sickness and suffering. Ifa sacrifice is made to Bhitd he 
takes the spirit or life of the sacrifice, and gives no more trouble. Children get epileptic 
fits from ‘Siva4 Sneezing is Gue to spirit-possession. The Parsis say a prayer when they 
sneeze.® 


The Circassians believe that diseases are caused by spirits. In Egypt, Mr. Douglas 
has seen barren women pass under the belly of an elephant, to drive out the haunting spirit 
of barrenness.? The Jews held that madness was the work of a spirit, and at the time 
of Christ spirits were believed to cause madness, fits, and other forms of disease.* 


The Burmans believe that witches, called séns, kill people and give epileptic fits,® and that 
some diseases are caused by bones and other things being forced into the body by witches. 
Epidemics are specially believed to be due to spirits. In Burma, when cholera appears in 4 
village, the people climb onto the roofs of the houses and beat them with bamboos and billets of 
wood,!! Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small coffin and a tiny corpse are buried, and the 
Sa eg Ee 
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9 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 188. [See also in this Journal, Devil Worship of the Taluvas,”’ passim.—Ep.] 
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disease disappears. The Burmans use the following articles to cure sores or spirit-diseases :— 
the hand of a lizard, sulphur, the bulb of a white lily, roast chillies, and cock’s dung,18 
A Burman, also when suffering from headache, hangs up pictures of peacocks and hares under 
the eaves; headache is considered a sun-(or a moon-)stroke, and the peacock belongs to the sun 
and the hare to the moon. Spirits are considered one of the chief causes of disease in 
Burma,!5 and the Buddhist novice is asked if he is free from madness or other ills caused by 
giants, witches, or the evil spirits of forests and hills16 In China epidemics are supposed 
to be devil-caused.!? The Chinese believe that drought is caused by evil spirits,!® and also any 
sickness that does not give way to medicine.!® The belief that spirits cause disease, is wide- 
spread in China.2° Ancestors are supposed to cause sickness if their tombs are neglected ; they 
are appeased by the present of paper money and paper clothes.21 When a Chinaman has 
had an ill-omened dream he fills hig mouth with water, slashes the air with a sword, and 
holding a red or yellow scroll in his hand says: “O scroll, avert all evil influences,’22 
In China, spirits are supposed to raise storms, especially the summer squalls known as ‘“‘devils” 
winds,”23 and the stye is exorcised by a priest in order that the pigs may not become 
diseased.24 The spirits of cows are much feared in China, and must be driven away by 
exorcists or priests ; otherwise the whole herd may die. In China, when many people are 
drowned the belief is that the spirits of the poor have caused the accident. They have had no 
proper funeral and so are angry. 


The West Australians believe that sickness is caused by evil spirits; doctors go round the 
sick man, and shout to keep the devil away. They do not believe in natural death,?’? but 
believe that fatal sickness is caused by their medicine-men, called Boglias, who can kill even 
at a distance from the power of some stones in their stomachs. In Australasia, illness and 
death, especially of the young, is attributed either to sorcery or to evil spirits. The Motus 
of New Guinea connect a sudden attack of illness with an evil spirit, called Vata. He is 
supposed to live in the bush; they neither worship nor propitiate him in any way. Whena 
person is taken ill they say Vata has killed him; the patient’s life is despaired of, and little or 
nothing is done to him. In rare cases some leaves and roots are used as an antidote in 
charming diseases.5° Spirits cause epidemics, and so the Motus after an epidemic drive away 
the disease-spirit by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise generally, and throwing burning 
sticks into the air.5! The Samoans hold that all disease marks the displeasure of some god, 
In cases of sickness the village priest is consulted, gifts are made, and mouthfuls of water are 
‘ sprinkled over the sick bed.* 


The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that sudden death is caused by witchcraft; and other 
tribes, especially the Sihanakas, think all death to be due to witchcraft, When the dead is 
in the tomb the Sihanakas say: ‘‘ Whoever it is that has bewitched you, break him upon 
the rock that the children may see it.”8§ The people of Madagascar believe that any one who 
is sick is possessed by an evil spirit.24 In Hast Africa a madman is said to have fiends.®5 
Barrenness is @ spirit disease, and so in South Central Africa a baton of wood covered with 
grass is rubbed on @ woman to cure her of barrenness.9¢ The people of South Central Africa | 
think that sickness is due either to spirits or to sorcery.2”7 The inhabitants of the country fo 
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the north of the Zambesi, have a great fear of spirits. They think that spirits cause sickness 
and wish to take away the living. When one man has killed another, a sacrifice is made to 
lay the ghost? The South-West Africans believe that if the spirits of the departed are 
appeased, there is no other cause of death except witchcraft.9® Sneezing is supposed to 
be spirit-caused, Gardiner notes that when Dingaru, a Zulu chief, sneezed, his people said :— 
“May he grow greater.”40 The Nubras divide diseases into two classes, wind or spirit 
diseases and blood diseases,4! The Moors of Morocco, when they stumble or fall, stain their 
clothes, cut their fingers, break a pot, or hear an ass bray, say:—‘‘God damn the devil.” “ 
The old belief that spirits cause diseases seems to have been modified by the Moors of North 
Africa, who now consider every sickness a judgment,® 


The American Indians almost universally believe that death is caused by witchcraft.M4 
The Zaparo Indians of South America think illness and death due to sorcery.45 In the West 
Indies, Columbus (1495) found a sorcerer, who pulled diseases off the patient as one pulls 
off a pair of trousers ;*° and the Californian Indians spend all their time in shaking off evil 
spirits.‘” 


Homer’s*® Greeks thought that disease was caused by a demon,‘ and this belief was 
upheld by Pythagoras.5° Madness they thought was due to a spirit.5! The Romans 
called madmen lymphati, ghost-haunted, and a Temple of Fever stood on the Palatine Hill.52 
The Roman matrons were cured of barrenness by being beaten with thongs by the priest 
of the Lupercalia. The Lupercalia continued to be held in Rome till the middle of the fifth 
century." The Skandinavians believed that Runic letters eased women jn Jabour, kept off 
poison, dispelled ‘evil thoughts, and cured child-diseases and melancholy.4 In Russia, the 
ague is called the Female Neighbour or the Female Friend, Ague is a spirit which will 
worry her patient till she goes, and before she goes she appears in terrible dreams. Toothache 
is cured in Russia by rubbing on the gum the ends of candles, which have been burnt in church,.®6 
Barrenness is supposed to be a spirit-disease, and so in France, even to-day, women are 
said to sit on dolmens to cure sterility.5? Formerly in England it was held that pestilences 
and other diseases and. sicknesses were due to wicked spirits, In the Hpisieles and Cospelles, 
London, imprinted by Richard Bankes, a sermon on ‘‘Rogation Dayes’”’ runs: — “‘In these 
Rogation Days, it is to be asked of God and prayed for, that God of His goodness will defend 
and save the corn in the field and that He will vouchsafe to purge the air; for this cause be 
certain Gospels read in the wide fields among the corn and grass, that by the virtue and 
operation of God’s word the power of the wicked spirits, which keep in the air and infect the 
same (whence come pestilence and other kinds of diseases and sicknesses), may be laid down 
and the air made pure and clean to the intent the corn may remain unharmed and not 
infected of the said hurtful spirits.’’5® In England a stoppage in the throat was supposed to 
be due to witchcraft, or spirits, and the following remedy wag resorted to as a cure: — “ H6ld 
the diseased by the throat, and say—‘ Blaze, the martyr and servant of Jesus Christ, commands 
thee to pass up or down.’ ’® In England convulsions were an attack of dwarves.°° Pestilences 
came in human form.®! Barrenness was a spirit-disease, which was believed to affect trees, as 
well as men and women, So, till 1790, the Devonshire farmers used to go round their apple 
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trees on Twelfth Day in order that they might bear well. In Herefordshire, under the name 
of Wassailing, the following rites were observed :— At the approach of evening, on the vigil of 
the Twelfth Day, the farmers, with their friends and servants, used to meet together, and at 
about six o'clock walk to a field of wheat. In the highest part of the ground twelve smal] 
fires and one large fire were lighted. The gttendants, headed by the master of the family, 
pledged the company in old cider, which circulated freely. A circle was formed. round the 
large fire, and a general shouting and hallooing was raised. Sometimes fifty or sixty of 
these fires might be seen at once.’ In England, the “falling sickness,” like barrenness, was 
considered to be a spirit-disease. Lupton in his Book of Notable Things (1660), p. 40, 
says: — “Three nails, made in the vigil of the Midsummer Eve and driven in go deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that hath the falling 
sickness, doth drive away the disease quite.”®4 Sir T. Browne (1660) thought fits to be 
natural, but heightened by the power of the devil and of witchcraft. Spirits cause certain 
diseases, and so Prospero® tells Ariel to charge his goblins, to grind Caliban’s joints with 
dry convulsions, to shorten his sinews with aged cramps, and make him more pinch-spotted 
than a cat-a-mountain, In Yorkshire, St. Vitus’ dance was believed to be caused by an 
evil eye or a witch.®7 The belief in the spirit-theory of disease is stillcommon in rural England. 
Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp and warts are all believed to be caused by a spirit going 
into the patient’s body. These diseases are cured, — that is, the spirit who causes the disease 
is scared, —by a charm. In the charm, the disease is addressed as a spirit or being :— thus, in 
ague the charm runs: “Ague, farewell till we meet in hell;” and cramp is addressed: “ Cramp, 
be thou faultless, as our Lady was sinless when she bore Jesus.’’6® In Lancashire, the people 
think casting out the ague is the same as casting out the devil, for it is the devil in the sick man 
that makes him shiver and shake.6° Warts are cured by rubbing them witha green elder 
stick and burying the stick.” In certain parts of England, fits and hiccough are still believed 
to be possessions, and are cured by charms.’ Severe bleeding at the nose is in England thought 
to be caused by a spirit sucking the blood. In a case recorded in Northumberland a woman’s 
nose bled go dangerously that the husband went to call a wizard. On his way the wizard 
crossed a stream between him and the woman’s house, muttered a spell, and said that the bleeding 
had stopped. The husband went home, and finding that the bleeding had not stopped, returned 
to the wizard, who remembered that there was a second stream. He crossed this stream, 
repeated the charm, and the bleeding was stayed.”? Big neck, or goitre, was cured in England 
by the touch of a dead hand, especially of that of a suicide,” and shoes used to be set cross-wise 
near a bed to keep off cramp,’ In Scotland epilepsy is still supposed to be flend-possession. 
One cure was to put the epileptic in bed with his dead mother, apparently in the belief that the 
evil-spirit that caused. the disease would leave the sufferer and go into the dead.75 In parts of 
England (1870) erysipelas is thought to be a@ spirit called Ceronsepel. The charm for 
erysipelas runs :—“ Ceronsepel coming in at the townend. By the nameof the Lord I medisen 
thee.’ The people of Moray in Scotland pare the finger and toe nails of a hectic person, tie 
them in a rag, and wave the rag thrice round his head Sunways, deas soil, and bury the rag. 
So, according to Pliny, did the Druids.” 


1. LHffect of the belief that Spirite cause disease, 


One result of the universal belief that disease is caused by unfriend] y Spirits is the 
anxiety to find out articles’ that scare spirits. The early Hindus found that the juice of 
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the holy basil, or tulsi, restored consciousness, removed pain in the ear, cured scratches, and 
ringworm, and destroyed krim#, or intestinal worms. They also perceived that the smell of the 
basil flower was sweet, and that the basil leaf, when eaten, was agreeable to the taste. 
They, therefore, held that the sweet basil scared spirits, and so was a Guardian. So they made 
garlands and necklaces of sweet basil leaves and stems; and the necklace was called tulst- pati, 
a name still borne by a gold ornament worn by Hindu women. In the same way it was found 
that the darbha, or durva, grass was healing or spirit-scaring, and so pavitris, or purifying 
rings of this grass, were worn on the fingers. In the Bombay Kénkan, where rice is the staple 
food, it was considered to contain some divine principle. Four deities were supposed to 
live in rice : — Brahma the creator, Ravt the sun, Séma the moon, and the Marudganas 
the wind-gods. As rice was the abode of gods, it was thought to be a protection against 
unfriendly spirits. They, therefore, worshipped rice, and, to scare spirits, put into their ears 
fresh ears of the rice called Jugd?, a practice which is preserved in the Hindn female ear- 
ornament dugd? or mugdi.7® 


In early times, especially in India, the cow was considered the most useful of animals. 
Its milk gave strength and vigour, its urine and dung were medicinal, and its head gave a 
yellow substance, called géréchan, which was found a valuable cure for child-diseases, Hvery- 
thing that appertained to the cow was taken to be sacred and spirit-scaring. So the word 
pdtala in Saiskrit means “ pale-red” or “ cow-coloured,” and hence the pdtal7, or cow-coloured. 
ornament worn by Hindu females. Again it was believed that the sacred thread of Brahmans 
kept off spirits, partly because it has several knots called Brahmé granthis : knots, or knotted 
things, being a spell against evil spirits, Hence the gdénihalé, or knotted neon and the 
gdntha,® or knotted earring, worn by the low class Hindus. 


Palm-leaves, beads, and certain teeth and bones were supposed to posieay the power of 
dispelling spirits, and so the wearing of ornaments made of palm-leaves, beads and ivory 
came into fashion. Thus, the Hindu tanmani and kdligdtht ornaments, which are now made 
ef gold or pearls, were formérly made of black beads, the word kdligdtht meaning black 
beads or black knots, and zaymant meaning beads of life. Similarly the chief neck ornament 
of married Hindu females, called galasr? or neck-luck, must, as a rule, be of black beads. 
Péialts made of ivory are still worn by Hindu women, and are considered to be more auspicious 
than either gold or pearl ornaments. 


With the working of metals came the discovery of the healing value of minerals. The 
Hindus considered Iéhabhasma, the ashes of iron, témrabhasma, the ashes of copper, and 
raupyabhasma, the ashes of silver, to be the elixir of life. Again, as branding the patient with 
an iron or copper rod was found an effective cure for certain diseases, which were supposed to 
be spirit-caused, the belief spread that metal was a great spirit-scarer. So they exchanged 
their ornaments of grass, tree-leaves, bones and beads for ornaments of iron, copper, silver and 


gold. 


2. Ornaments scare Spirtis. 


The meanings of many of the ornaments worn by Hindu women support this view of the 
general history of personal ornament. 


Among Head-ornaments are: — Kétaka, the Sanskrit kéiaki,®! the flower of the Pandanus 
odoratisssmus, a golden hair ornament worn by Hindu women. Kamal, the Saiskrit hamala, 
a lotus, a hair ornament resembling alotus. Kuluka, the Sanskrit Lalittha, Marithi kulita, a bunch 
of the Glycine tomentosa leaves, is worn on the hair: the word also means a golden hair orna- 
ment, which is otherwise called méda, the joy-giver. Ohdndani, the Sanskrit chandra, moon, 


79 Molesworth’s Maratht Dictionary. The bugdt resembles an ear of rice. ; 
80 Sk. grantht, a knot, 81 Pandanus odoratissimus. 
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a full-moon shaped gold ornament worn on the hair. Chandrakér, the Sanskrit chandra, 
moon, and kéra, a part or portion: a half quarter-moon head ornament. Chdmpydchibér, the 
Satskrit champaka, the chémpd tree, and bdr a row: a golden hair-ornament resembling a 
row of chdmpd flowers. Guldbdchéphul, the Marathi guldb, rose, and phul, a flower: a golden 
head ornament like a rose flower. Géndd, the Marathi géndd, the Globe amaranth: a golden 
and silken head-ornament like a bunch of Globe amaranth flowers. Nédg, the Saiskrit ndga, a 
serpent, a gold snake-shaped ornament. 


Among Nose-ornaments are: — Nath, apparently the Marathi néth, the jnice of a plant 
administered through the nose, a common nose-ornament, Véli, the Maritht vdlt, Bassella 
rubra, a pearl nose-ring. 


Among Ear-ornaments are: — Bugdi, the Marathi dugdt, a kind of rice, a gold ornament 
like a rice ear. Béli, the Satskrit bali, Marathi bal, strength, a gold and pearl ornament 
supposed to protect or strengthen. Gédnthd, the Sanskrit grantht, Maratht gdntha, a knot: aly 
knotted ear-ornament worn by low class Hindus Lavangé, the Marifithi lavang, clove, a golden 
ear-ornament resembling a clove. Kudén, the Marathi kudén, a root shoot of turmeric, rice, 
ginger, or garlic, an ear-ornament worn by females. 


Among Neck-ornaments are : — Javiéchimdl, the Marathi java, barley, and mdl, agarland: 

a garland of gold beads like barley grains. Chdmpehkalichtmdl, the Marithi chdmpd, half, a 
bud, and mdi, a garland: a golden garland resembling chdmpd flowers. Hér rdmndmdchd, the 

Marathi hdr, a garland, and rdmandina, the name of the god Rama: golden garland, on which 

the name of the god Rama is written. ‘ulsipatti, the Maritht tuls?, sweet basil, and patti, a 

necklace : a necklace of ¢ulsi leaves or stalks, a golden necklace. Chinchpattt, the Marathi 

chinch, tamarind, and patti, a necklace:a gold necklace. Vajratika, the Saiskrit vajra, 

thunderbolt, and Marathi tika, a bit : an ornament worn round the neck, as powerful a guardian’ 
as a bit of Indra’s thunderbolt. 


Among Hand-ornaments are:— Bdigdi, probably the Marathi béagdd, a kind of fish: 
said to have been adopted by the Hindus from the Muhammadans: — orthodox Hindu ladies 
prefer the pdialé or cow-colour, which was supposed to avert evil. Vdald, the Marathi for the 
sweet-rooted grass, Andropogon muricatum, a round golden hand ornament, Pitali, the 
Sanskrit pale red or cow-coloured, a cow-coloured ornament of gold or ivory. 


‘Among Foot-ornaments are : — Véld, the Maritht name for the Andropogon muricatum, 
a foot-ornament of silver. Phulén, the Maritht word phul, a flower: silver foot-ornaments, 
Masélyd, the Sahskrit matsya, Maritht mdsd, a fish: a silver fish-shaped toe-ornament, 


(To be continued.) 
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A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. they say should be split in two before itis thrown 

The Telugus, as a rule, wear’ dhétts, but occa- | 2aVay when done with, or the wearer of the 

sionally also pdejdmas, extending from the waist | P4ejdmas will become lean. Repeated failure of 

to the knee, and fastened round the waist bya the superstition has had as yet no effect on its 

cord, called nada, run through a turned in border | Prevalence. 

or selvedge by means of a small stick, which M. N. VenxetswAmy. 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
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No. 58. — The Talisman of Chastity. 
(Continued from p. 844.) 

EANWHILE the fair name of Ambika had been spoiled by the minister of Vijayanagara. 
But she had no idea of how great the mischief was that had been done. All she had 
wanted were funds for the Saiva temple, which her lord had ordered her to acquire for herself. 
The funds had been acquired.in the manner directed. So when the merchant, after giving 
away all that he,had to Névi, left Madura for the north, and when all this property was safely 

and secretly collected and kept in the choultry, Ambika said to Dévi:— 

“ My dear friend, I mean to entrust the building of the Saiva temple to you, for I must 
leave this place soon, if I am to execute the last hard condition of my lord. Meanwhile, you 
must daily go to the palace to receive the dole for our maintenance. Hverything must go on, 
as if I remained here. Not a word, not a syllable, must escape from your lips about my 
absence. The building of the Saiva temple, opposite to our choultry, must commence from 

to-morrow, and slowly must the work go on. You must keep a regular account of all the 
money that you spend upon it, and it must be built strictly from the funds that we have 
acquired from the merchant.” 

Dévi listened eagerly to what all Ambiki said, and put her a thousand questions, 
and promised to do all that a maid-servant could do in helping Ambika. 

Now, as her lord left her for Banaras, the princess had determined tofollow him there 
in disguise, for successfully accomplishing the last and the most severe of his conditions — that 
she should, through him and without his knowledge, — give birth to a son. But she now saw 
that unless she had strong help the successful execution of her project would be an extremely 
difficult, nay, an impossible, task. So she wrote to her father secretly about her hard life, 
and why she had to go to Baniras, and saying that for this journey she wanted a good retinue 
composed of men and women quite foreign to India, a very confidential man for superintending 
her affairs at Madura, and ample funds for her journey and stay at Banaras. Her father had 
the greatest regard for his daughter, and so he at once sent men and money, and, as desired by 
his daughter, made the whole retinue wait at a day's journey from Madura, The men 
and women that composed this retinue were all persons from the Simhaladvipa, and the king 
made two of his confidential ministers assume the guise of common men of that island, and 
ordered them to obey the princess’s orders. 

One of these men was to superintend the work that Dévi was to undertake for the ‘Saiva 
temple; and. great was Ambika’s delight when she saw him near her, disguised as a beggar. 
She came to know through him that a retinue of a hundred men and a hundred women, with 
another person, disguised like himself, was waiting for her at a day’s journey from Madura. 
Her joy knew no bounds when she heard of this. She called Dévi to her side, recommended 
her to the confidential friend in disguise, and made arrangements that the ‘Saiva temple should 
be built by him with fonds supplied by Dévi. She then took a box from the hands of the dis- 
guised friend, which contained something for her from her father, and went in to her own 
room. After a ghatika she returned, and the persons fonnd a strange prince standing before 
them, and no longer the princess Ambika, for the box that the princess received from her father 
contained s complete set of a male dress. The confidential friend accompanied the disguised 
Ambikii to the spot where the retinue was waiting, and returned to Madura to attend to his duty. 
Thus did Ambika, disguised as a prince, begin her long, troublesome and rapid pilgrimage to 
Banaras. She reached the sacred city a day after her lord’s arrival there, and took up her 
abode opposite to his house, calling herself, in her disguise, the prince of Simnhaladvipa. 

The several festivities, the music and the nantch parties were purposely held in the house 
of the Simhaladvipa prince to attract the attention of the Pandiyan prince. But the latter 
never for a moment had any reason to suspect that these things were wholly done for his sake, 
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and he was for several days eagerly waiting for an opportunity to get himself introduced to 
one whom he considered to be the happiest prince in the world. In about a couple of months 
after his arrival in Banaras, he was allowed to become the friend of the prince of Simhaladvipa, 
and little by little the friendship between the two princes grew thicker and thicker, till on 
a certain day the Simhaladvipa prince thus questioned his friend :— 

*‘Q Pandiya, notwithstanding the several festivities, nantches and music that I get up day 
after day on your account, I now and then find that you are absent-minded. There must be some 
cause for all this. Though we have become bosom friends now, you have not been free with 
me. ‘Tell me now, please, what lurks in your mind, and let me try my best to console you.” 





The prince then related all about his wife,except her banishment to the choultry, and so his 
listener came to understand who the pearl merchant had been. The Simhaladvipa prince 
laughed freely over the story, and this want of politeness enraged the vexed husband very much. 


‘You laugh now, O Sithhala! Idonot know how you would have liked these things, 
if your wife had behaved thus towards you,” said the Pindiyan prince, to which the listener 
replied: — 

‘Thank God, O Pandiya, I have no wife. I shall never marry one.” 


Now that the topic had been once mooted, there were several occasions in the next and suc- 
ceeding days on which they had again to revert to it. Though Ambika, disguised as the Simhala 
prince, had Jaughed over the volley of abuse that her husband, without knowing who his listener 
was, had showered upon her, there was no sadder soul in the world than herself at the time. 


“Thus, thought she, “has my lord been deceived by the Vijayanagara minister, and 
believes me tobe a bad woman and disbelieves my talisman, and calls it a magic. It is my 
fate to undergo such hardship. Letthings only go onasI wish them now, and Ishall soon | 
win over my lord to my side.” 


One evening, the Simhala prince thus consoled his friend : —~ 


“From. all that I can gather from your speech, you seem to envy my happy life in the 
midst of so many courtezans, while you look upon your stay opposite to me all alone as a great 
hardship, If you have no objection, I can easily send you one of these courtezans for company.” 


The Pandiyan prince gladly accepted his friend’s suggestion, and from that night, the 
Sinhala prince assamed the disguise of a courtezan of Simhaladvipa during the | 
nights, and spent them with her lord. The P&ndiyan prince never suspected that the 
prince and the courtezan, who visited him every night, were one and the same person. Thus 
matters continued till Ambiké became certain of her pregnancy, and the moment she was certain 
of this, her whole thoughts were fixed on Madura. But before she thought of returning there, 
she secured the best of his ornaments from her lord — of his finger and ear rings, garlands, . 
and even of the talisman of lotuses which she had given him. Having no more thought of his 
bad wife, and never suspecting the courtezan to be a princess or his wife, he gaveher all that she 
asked, and more. The object of the pilerimage of the princess to Banaras was now successfully 
accomplished, and four full months she had spent happily with her lord. 


One day, the following letter was shewn to the Pandiyan prince by the Simhala prince: — 


“My dearest son! Your presence is urgently needed here. Start at once and come away. 
You have spent too long a time at the sacred city.” 


“Do you see, O Pindiya, this letter from my father? Icannotstaylong. I must be off in 
a dayor two. Though we may part now, we shall meet soon, I hope. Before I go, I want to 
advise you a bit, encouraged to do so by our long friendship. On your return to your country 
take care first to dive into the whole secret of your wife’s conduct, before you think of punishing 
her. She may still be chaste, and the minister’s story after all a lie. He might have purchased 
the ornaments easily from some maid-servants.” 

The Pandiyan thanked the Sitnhala for his good advice. Now that a kind and good 
friend suggested it to him, this idea — that the Vijaydnagara minister’s version of his wife’s 
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character might after all be a tale, and that the ornaments might have been got by unfair means, 
occurred to him at once. But the original warmth of his true regard to his singular wife, 
which he had before he came to Vijayanagara, was gone. He promised to himself secretly that, 
on his return, he would sift the matter well before taking any harsh steps, and no sooner had 
this idea entered into his head than he also wanted to return to his country. 


The Simhala prince, after intimating to his friend that he would be going down to the 
south in a few days, resolved within himself that kis departure must be sudden, secret and 
rapid. All arrangements necessary for this were secretly made, and executed the very next 
day. The third morning after the letter was seen by the Pindiyan prince he saw the mansion 
opposite to his house vacant, and the inmates all gone. On asking the landlord, he was told 
of the abrupt departure of the inmates to their country on the previous night. 


“What,” thought the Pandiya, “Is friendship a mere name withoutany meaning attached 
to it, that my friend, the Simhala, should thus quit this place without one word as to the time 
of his leaving? But let me not accuse him. I was advised by him only the other day not to 
be so hasty and foolish in believing the Vijayanagara minister’s accusation against my wife.”’ 


Thus thought he, and made arrangements for going also to his country. 


As soon as the princess Ambik& in her male disguise left Banaras, she requested her 
confidential friends to hasten the journey as much as possible, and reached Madura in four 
months’ time. As might be expected, she sent away to her father all the men and women 
who had formed her retinue a day’s journey from her choultry, and taking only two chosen 
and trustworthy friends with her, she reached her poor habitation safely in the middle of the 
night. She met her confidential friend and Dévi. Great were their rejoicings at this happy 
meeting, and Ambika was delighted to find that the temple was almost approaching to completion. 
The other part of her promise, too, she expected tobe fulfilled ina couple of months in the 
natural course of circumstances. No one ever doubted that the princess had not remained 
in the chouliry, for the morning doles had been regularly received, and now Dévi and the 
other servants were mightily pleased at ail the steps Ambika had taken for successfully retrieving 
her character. She requested them all to keep everything to themselves till her lord’s return. 


Six months after her return to Madura, her lord, the prince of the Pindiya country, returned 
to his palace from his pilgrimage to the north. The first news that he heard, when entering his 
dominions, was a scandal about his banished wife. Births and deaths cannot be kept secret for 
‘long time, and it became known throughout the palace first, then throughout the city, that the 
banished princess had given birth to a son. Then the whole Pandiyan realm came to know of it. 
This event took place just four months before the return of the prince, who, after leaving 
Baniras, travelled in haste for a few days to join the Simhala prince, but, being unable to catch 
him up and obtain news of his movements, had taken his own time for his return Journey. © 


The prince’s return was welcome to all in the capital, except to himself, for though 
now and then he consoled himself with the thought that the character of a banished princess 
should not at all put him out of his usual peace of mind, the scandal, as it appeared to hin, 
was in the mouth of every one, and made him hang his head. His father the old king 
gave the prince a very kind and hearty welcome, but at their first meeting, it so happened 
that Dévi also was waiting to receive her morning dole. All the anger which the prince 
was keeping to himself broke out at once at the sight of that maid-servant :-— 


“Has your lady a baby with her?” asked the prince. 
‘* Yes, my lord,” replied she. 


* Cannot the father of that child feed you allP”’ roared out the prince, his tone of 
speech having changed itself by anger to a high pitch. 


Coolly the maid-servant replied: — “Your Highness, my lord, is its father, and, in | 
keeping with your Highness’s orders, I come daily to the palace gates.” 
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The prince, who had not the slightest reason to connect himself with its origin, thought 
himself doubly insulted by the cutting remarks by ‘the maid-servant. He would have rushed 
at her and plunged his dagger in her body, had not half a dozen friends near him held him 
back, fearing his attitude. He abused her, and several people had already rushed at her to 
push her away, when the old king restored order, and severely reprimanded Dévi. 


But she was glad at heart that unwittingly the matters had taken such a course. 


“Let me be abused and thrashed,” thought she. ‘‘I shall be proud of having brought 
this separation between the prince and his chaste wife the sooner to an end.” 


With this thought, she bowed very respectfully to the prince, and requested him to turn 
his mind back to the Simhala prince, and that she was not at all joking, but in earnest, when 
she said that he was the father of the beautiful baby. She even went out of her way, and 
remarked that in all the fourteen worlds there could not be found a better lady than the 
princess of Akhandakivért. 

The prince’s face changed colour when the name of the Simnhala prince fell into his ears, 


“What? Is it possible! What connection is there with that company in Baniras and the 
baby’s birth here? Let me enquire,” thought he. 


Dévi was not that day permitted to return to the choultry. Immediately, the princess 
with her baby and the other maid-servants were sent for. The prince, overcome by extreme 
anger, had forgotten all his hard conditions, which hehad imposed on his wife before he started 
for the sacred city :— the raising of the Saiva temple and the giving birth to a son by his own 
self without his knowledge. 


Ever obedient to orders issued by her lord or his father, Ambikf, with her little baby at” 
her bosom, arrived at the court like an ordinary woman without any reference to her position. 
But what did she, the gem of womankind, care forall the outward formalities P Her face, which 
bore on every line of it, furrows of deep anxiety and misery, indicated for all-that her chaste 
innate character. Reaching the court she bowed with grace to her father-in-law and then to her 
lord. When questioned by the former as to who was the father of the baby, she replied :— 


“‘ Respected father-in-law. Your noble son and my husband is its father. Let him kindly 
remember the Sishhala prince, his friend, at Bandras, and the courtezan that visited him every 
might there. This is that courtezan, and the cause ofall this is the imposition of two severe 
conditions, which your own son will explain to you, sire. If he is doubtful of the courtezan, 
let him please examine these ornaments, which he presented to me.” 


Here she placed before the old king all the jewels that her husband had given her in her 
disguise asa courtezan. She then explained her whole story, from the beginning of ‘her wedding 
night to that moment. All the people concerned in the affair were called and examined. The 
further the examination went the more the prince began to admire his chaste wife. What 
hardships, what renunciations she had undergone to please the whims of his own bad. self ? 
Even the Vijayinagara minister with his sovereign had to come in to give evidence, and on the 
former’s saying that the princess he slept with for a night, as a pearl merchant, hada mole in 
her right cheek, the last lingering doubt in the minds of the most suspicious of men assembled 
there was removed. This on examination was proved to exist on the face of the maid-servant 
who had put on the disguise of the princess for a night. The examination was thorough 
and extremely minute, and before it was over there was not a single soul in the court, who did 
not condemn the prince for his bad treatment of his excellent wife, nor praise Ambika for 
all her successful adventures and noble execution of her undertakings for unsullied fame. 


The prince was more than sufficiently pleased. He took back with pleasure his virtuous 
wife, and many were the occasions when they recounted their Banaras adventures. Once 
thus closely united by so many pleasant recollections and adventures they never became separated 
afterwards in their life. AmbikA, by her purity of conduct, soundness of learning, and kindness 
to every one, became an object of respect to every person, and even to her husband. And they 
now lived together happily for a long time. | 
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death-demon in Sikhim, seoaaeea Ak of exor- 
cising ...- se eaiseasas .-- 209. 
Demonclatry: in ” gikhim, “1974. : _ mode 
the Kachin. scccceats coc scsccecserners srecace 202 
demons, the eight classes of, int Sikhim, 
202ff.:— of the sky in Sikhim described, 
202 :— personal, in Sikhim, 197 :— their 
COlors, 1 SLEDIM 2. ceccve sep ceccer ses -. 198Ef. 
Dére, the toll-man, murdered by Chainayr 
in the Kéti-Ohannayya Legend .......0css.e. 


256 


3of. 


Déva Riya of Vijayanagara, four coins of, 

GOSCLIDOG . cucits siechunsasenacaseexecseeacvestiossesess DAN 
dévakrivya == god-worship detasaedec 210 
dévaks, guardians (spirits or gods), 374£.: 

AYE ANCESOLS 00 esareces Sissed “a BTAL. 
Deyibaidi, the Resend of the Bhita heroine, 

22f.:— a great heroine of Bhita Legends, 

22ff.; was a Joti Brahmant, 22: — deserted 

in the forest at Sankamale, 22: — famed as 

a ‘wise woman,” 23; curesa Ballal, 23f.:— 

is the mother of K6ti and Channayya, 

204.:—is (or Baidyati) mother of Kinni 

Daru, 48: — her daughter married to 

Paiyya Baidya, 22: — her death ci magic 

and burial .....s.00s Selwsswibuteessaua’ Oe 
Dhammachéti = Ramédhipati suaia veneneoawacdes 
Dhammachéti-dhammasattham, the, feted . 102 


Dhammadhara = Ramadhipati ......ssesssceenee LOL 
Dhammafiina, a pupil of Dhawoiedhars ewases LOL 
Dhammapala = Dhammafidna 11. ssecocsrceenes LOL 


Dhammasékarajé = ASoka, ......-cccccscrscoene 102 


Dhammavilisa, a Buddhist priest ...-..sse.00. LOL 
Dharma, a ‘king’ and Bhita, 97; his birth, 

97; goes to see the Tulu people sie ieeuseecies COL, 
Dharma-arasu, a Bhita... Suused cedossanseensen: 02 
Dharmada-arasu, the Lord. of Charity, a 

Bh Uitte, .cococccccccasssns concer sor sescoedecrsoseecseses 92 
Dharmakaya Padma Sambhava, a ‘Damais 

god. wnccancen coecscces ewe ene ceecee OF c.. necese (E 


Dharmakiya Samantabhadra, a Lemaic god. we «18 
Dharmanftha Giri Jo-ber, a Lamaic god .. 74 
Dharmardja, a Lamaic god cocsecscccerencsssecsee 04 
Dharmasagara, his dispute with J fnsshandri: 


BOT seosee sdsassawane deberesesces Sconiediewee 170 
Dhédtupdtha, notes on ihe eer in ey i4 Lit: 
some remarks in defence Of the.vecsecce weree 2d Lite 
Ahruva, 82 POle StAr ... cerseronecersccvescesvecceses LOL 
Dhimavati, Bhita of Mudabidu in the Tulu 
Country ..sccoee cas sevecexswstvesueen: oO 
dialects, alang, i in South India. sowsscorenceioccee S0ire 
Gisgtiise, in folkctales... ...sseccvasceoesecsssevssescss Ones 
diseases, certain, attributed to sonia erry 378f. 


Diwan Din&énath, his share in Sikh affairs .. 71 
Dost Mohammad of Kabul, beginnings of 

trouble WIth scsecssncesccccsnsacnscesccccerseseree 66 
drama, Sanskrit, notes on the history OF cccuve 110 
drawers, superstition concerning the string 

of . scibeawesssadsoeveuee wes sesees OOK 
Thigeanna Kaver, a hero of the eodamana: 

th ya Legend.ccsccccccsvsrecsessesssescsereeccessssace OL 
Durugulaya, a Bhita. suaiscbeesbunwiaees errrerrerr err 99 
durva grass, the, is % Splrit-SCArer ....1. ese eeeees 
dvddasa in R.-V. VII. 108, 9, a test word in 

the date of the Rig-Véda ....c..c.ccccoessesceveed SAE. 


earth-demons of Sikhim described  .....s.s0ss0s 2018. 
earth-gods in Sikhim 
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fdambar, a place famous in the Kéti-Chan- 
nayya Legend, 42, 45; mee of an inscrip- 
TION At revsecccee . 45f. 
Edgren, Prof., his views on 1 the Dhdtupdiha.. 1438. 
Hjanagar = Bijanagar... 97, 191 
Ekkadka Erryangada, fis on oper of Koti 
and Channayya --... ssisiactauierass “SO 
Elphinstone, his dealings with Raitt Singh... » 61 
emotions, the, a lecture in the Bhéashd- 
Bhishana, 280f. :— accessory, 935: — in 


ebeateceeseuge 5608 


poetry, ANALY SCA recccerseceesesceenes .» 2368. 
ensuants in Indian Rhetoric desorbed: vosccens DOOL- 
epic poetry in LMdia oo recccesscccesoees sé BOE. 


eras, in Burma, origin of the, 256 ; Buddhist, 
in Burma, reckoned from 544 B. C., 256; 
Dédérasa, of Burma =the Saka Era, 256; 
Kachhapaficha, = Sakkar§j, 256; Saka, its 
counterparts in Burma, 256; the Vulgar, of 
Burma == Sakkaraj, 256: — notes on the 
Sakkar4j ssseceeses 200 
excitants in Indian Bhetoric dsconibad wee 200 
exorcism in Sikhim, 199ff.:— a seerony of, 
in Sikhim, described ....cccessesceecee soos seeeDO4if 


fairy, doings of a, in a folktale, 78:— sleeps 
for twelve years, 79; has seven guards, 79: 
marries a mortal, 80:— marriage, no cere- 
mony necessary, 80 :— food, 81 : fary 
clothes, 78, 81; marking her clothes for 
identification... seveveotseueeeveenese. 10 
festivals of the Sikhs, described ....sccecsere64, 69 
flavours, the, of rhetoric, in India, 233f. :-— 


== practically style... ...csccscssccecesecsecssesses 208 
flying couch, S1 :—~ elephant .....cccocssscessere 8S 


forbidden glance back in folktales..........e00. 79 
folklore in Hindustin, 78f.:— in Salsette, 
134ff. :— among the Sgaw-Karens, 26ff.:— 
in Western India, 160ff.:— turning on 


trade slang terMs ..scecceccecccsccacseccecsaceecs . olf. 
Fortnights, bright, dates of the Saka Era, 

in, 113ff., 177f.:— dark, dates of the 

Saka Hra, in.secccccsssssscrssscevesecee LQ0., 1298. 
garudt = Bhita temple sacred to the 

Beiderlu . sGnsveicclebesivincbiiessebbessdsssuee: JO 
genius, the, i in 1 Bikhim sta deckeseeeeveseceusnacsctsie LOT 


ghosts are mortal, 377:— are noxious in 
Sikhim, 214 :— exorcism of, inSikhim, 2148. ; 
are got rid of by being burned in Sikhim... 214 
Givavu, & Bhiita.. carccccoscccscsessscsccsessccsssseeres 187 
Giridhara-dfsa, a writer on rhetoric ....s..ceses 216 
gods, guardian, origin of, 374ff. :— in Sikhim 
Lamaism, 197ff.:— the Three Upper, in 
LED: ics cceceesnes ie ces seetbouee 


Gblamattikanagararh is Taikkulé, 255; the 
stone at 


255 


Grammarians, Hindu, Whitney’s views of the, 


143: their statements confirmed by 
modern research ..... tides tecsuseecodedsc TA7E: 
guardians (spirits or gods), BTA. :can be 


changed, 876f.:— personal, 376:— of the 

Glan, is & Clan ANCESTOL csecccsesscceces 
gudi, a place set apart for the Bhatta ae re 

of temple..... us daneuydedieasGubtasecsessiavie: -O 
Gujarati, its ciuetilaeds to Sky. sindies ieee 
Gujjara Language = (P) Gujarétt.....sr. 192 
Gul Bégam, wife of Rafijit Singh ..........0008 68 
Girt, a Lamaic 0d. ...scccessccccscccsenssv cas ccenee 74 
Gurts of the Sikhs, a summary of an account 

of, 57£. :—~ lives of the Sikh, noted 
Gurvdvalé of the Jayavijaya-gani, a note on 

the, 179:— of the Dharmasigara-gani, a 

note on the .....0.w. 
Guttyamma, a site for Bhitta worship ........ 11 
Gy&ba, a Lamaic 0d wcccorcesccsesccssscccescesse 74 


- 376 


Harisfivatl = Pegu sscsccrecccecceceees 

hells, the Brahinanioal. 109 :-— the Buddhist, 
note on the, 109:— ceremonies for getting 
the soul out of, im Sikbim ....c..cccsseeeceeeee QOSF. 

Hemp plant in Indian literature, 260£. :— its 
name in Skr., 260:— mentioned in the 
Atharvavéda, 260 ; by Panini, 260 ; by Varé- 
hamihira (504 A. D.), 260; by Susruta (7th 
Century A. D.), 260; by Chakrapanidatta 
(llth Century A. D.), 260f.; in the Skr. 
dictionaries (késhas), 260; in folksongs 
of the 12th Century A. D., 262; by Narahari 
Pandita (13800 A. D.), 261; by Vidyapati 
Thékur (1400 A. D.), 262; in the Dhirta- 
samdgama (1520 A. D.), 261; inthe Sdrige- 
dhara (1520 A. D.), 261 ; by Naréyanadisa- 
kaviréjé (1700 A. D.), 261; in the Rasa- 
pradipa, 261; in the Rasaratnasamuch- 
CRAY Boer cvrseccerscvcce sence ses eevoncense 208 

hens, Crowing’, AN OMEN sssacesecceees owe 19 

hero tasks, 81 :—— and mare born together in 


- 100 


folktales ....c.ccsseocereces seeteter “Ok 
heroes and hesonien daseifigation of, a S iaeniee 
in the Bhdshd-bhishana ... vos oer DOODLE 


heroine sheds peazls for eared abies for 
laughter, in folktales ....seccccccsssssscseceseee 102 

Hesse, Dr., his notes on Burnell’s MS. de- 
scription of a Bhitta festival ....ccccccsscce 2 

hgo-wa-lha, the chief personal iets we 


the Lamas ..ccccccoscssesces cscccence . 197 
Hihbibri Pipihri, daniitionson: of Sedasosicoseuen LOS 
Himavanta, the name discussed.......secc0ceee-- 108 
Hinduism, notes on current works on ... wean BBE. 


Hira Singh, his death ...sccscccccscscssseasesereeee 70 
Holeya = Holier = Holiya, the Pariah of 
South Canara SCC CED EHS SHGSOE SOC CED ESET CEO ers One 0E8 6 
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Half festival, Sikh celebration of, 65 : ea Jattige, a Bhita.... susicoaseatencuteeesaeuse- 26 

tion OF The ..erecereeee - 69 | Jawahir Singh, his dgnen: pasikobeeduie eum aveace ae 70 
Holiers (= Hbliya) a Bhita woruhrppine: castes 4 | jayd, a name for hemp in SKY. .....ssccceserseee 260 
horoscope of death im Sikhim.........sesassceeves 206f. | Jhdrkhand Forest, the ... sss esscsssssscceserees 7 
Hiigel, Baron von, his eae with Ratjit Jiv&pallf == JivAullt .......cccccwssessssccecerseeces 193 

Singh uceatassigecsidne arecsccesereesses, 64 | Jivdul&-s&kha, the, a note On ..ccecececceee Weasane 183 
hydrocele, a folk 7 reason mn dor. ... 344 | Jimmappa,a god ...... Seietrossas OL 
hyperbole analysed ...... ‘ee 279f, | Jina Lakshmi Suda, a (amare Bed. = 73 

Jina Zhang-ton, a Lamaic god... .....00. seven see 74: 

‘Tbratndma, allusion to the .. sivcsovee.s. 57 | Jinachandra-sirt, his dispute with Dharma- 
identification by means of corotel Sriaiients BAQATA .2.seseeee sdelbsaveceiaviesd guasiaan Li 

in folktale .. a psaassansecacoees .. 386f | judgment, mana in folitales: eessweneveiOecteel ODE. 
illechchida, a foun: of Bhota Soni, seaeee ¢ | Jumédi, the legend of the Bhiita .......cccceeee L7ff. 
Tilechchida-néma, a Bhata featival..........000s 10 | Jumédi, a Bhdta, 99: — — Sarala Jumédi... 184 
illustration in rhetoric analysed .... .. 263f. | Jumadi Banti= paces ine the Beiderlu 
impossible task, variant of the...... 78, 136¢, ooée. attendant .. ee eT Pee | 
incantation to eam details of, 63f. :— Sikh, 

described .. Spsecwusseneee stheewvactsceae- (69 
indrdsand, a name stor hapa in ee -- 260 | Kadgfravane, a Bhita .. ot 16 
Indre, a king of a point of the Gompesecs see 15 | KA&ju, name of a dog in fie: Kifi.Channayy 
inexhaustible pot .......+ sdesseetsse, “GL Legend... _ SF. 


Inscription, Alangudi of Kuldtrunga-Chéla I. 
edited, 298:—- BilvanéthéSvara temple at 
Tiruvallam, date of, discussed, 297:— Chi- 
dambaram of Kuléttunga-Chila I., edited, 
997f.:— Sahasrim, note on the, 109 :— 
Tet‘nwdgyaung at Pagin, noted, 101:~ 
Tirnvardr of Vikrama-Chéla, edited, 298f.:— 
note on a Jain, 183:——- Skr. in Burma, 
958f. :— Sanskrit, in Cambodia, notes on, 
112:— legend of an, at Eidambar wwe. 452 

Trvail, & 20d ccsccscsees ‘acca “92 

Isanye, a king of a some of ‘the Gompac ane 

tsara Kambi, the barber, a hero of the Koti- 
Channayya, Legend cscccosscsee ssssecssceeees GOL! 

Iskandar Birnas = Alexander Burnes......... 62 

Jévara, as a Lamaic god, 76:— his place in 
Bhata worship, 15ff.:— the king and queen 
of the pigs destroy the garden of, 21f ; 
protects the children of the king and queen 
of the pigs, 21f. :— disguised as a Bréhman, 
in a folktale... ...secsseesecee «- 162 

IVOLY 18 & SPIIt-SCALEL ...0.essereeerssessseseeeerees GOO 


Jacquemont, his doings in the Patjab .....0. 64 
Jainism, notes on current works oOn.........0.dd2E- 
Jains, Gachchhas of the, einai of the... L694f. 
Jakman = Jacquemont .....ccccccscesveccsseresaseee 64, 
Jallé, Pandit, his doings .......00... dures. 240 
Jéraéndéya is a Bhdta im the form of 3 a i horse; 
5: — his acts, 91: — three names for him, 
~ 9:— his image, 10 :— incantation of, trans- 
lated, 8£.: introduced into an incantation... Sf. 
Jass&é Singh, coimage in bis name .reressooer, 59 
Jaswant Singh Hulkar, his dealings with 
Raijit Singh, 60f.— Author of the Bhdshd- 
bhiishana, notes oa ser gee QL bt, 


Kilabhaieava: a Bbta: Tapert: ae 18682. :is a 

family Bhita, 186 : servant of a god .. . 192 
Kalliyata, a Bhota festival .........cessccceesesee LL 
Kalu, name of a dog in the ee 

Legend ...... pateebeseirewuk ie tuccadecdedande »» Sof. 
kambala, an agricultural cer sinpay. described: 31ff. 
Kanapaditaya, the Bhita, his acts, 92ff.:— as 

a family Bhita ....... ja dabcnuiececthasesboiajecere, “We 
Kaiichikadanga, a celebrated building in the 


Todakinéra Legend .... 97 
Kanchinjanga, Mt., as the monniain-ged “Of 


Sikhim .. sans seawiee 
Kanta, a ombita sos exe “Burnell his 

Tuluva MSS. .....e sc ceceeee I 
Kantakke, a heroine of the Kop -Channeyya 

Legend... sans ans - 4) 
Kéntanétr madi, a Bhita inieoducad into 

an incantation, Sif. ; his image... ..cocssesssore 10 
Kantanna, a hero of the Deyibaidi Legend, 

DO, ; married to Deyibaidi, 22: father of 


198 


Kinni DA&ru .....-... seasace wee AD 
Kanya, a hero of the Jar entiye Legend ieiues 9 
Kaptén Sahib = Wade... Susuuoureeiosvecte. «00 
Karens, casting lots by. tha, “268. : — their 

legend as to a lost script .. sees ede 


Kdvyamdla, Prof. Weber on the datscees vresree 28 
Kémér Balla] of Pafije, a hero of the Kati- 
Channayya Legend, 48f : proceedings of 
Kéti and Channayya at his house ........000 44 ff, 
Kemmule forest, adventures of K6ti and 
Channayya in. seposwes sa 468, 
Késava-dasa, the father of thdias Rhetoric... 215 
Khark Singh, son of Rafijit Singh, his birth, 
60- his accession........... aueeay 208 
Khattiya (Kehatriya) sentaken for Khéttiya... 256 
Khen, sign of, in Sikhim, described .......0000 202 
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Khen-pa, Old Father... egestas -- 202 
Khéttiya == Taungthe, "256 : — = - Kehétra 
not Kshatriya ... wsoe 206 
Khon, the sign of ...cccscscssceseceenercescsrres LOL 
Khonma, Old Mother .........cssscecercessoeaes «. 201 
Khuldeatu’t-tawdrtkh, allusion to the .. .... 57 
king as superhuman, faith m the, gave rise to 
GUATAIAN SPITItS ...00+ cerevence vovees serece anisesicns 336f. 
Kinni D4ra, sister to Koti and Channayya... 43 
Klatt, Johannes, an account of .. 1690. 
knots and knotted things are a ee ae 383 
Kodamanataya, the Bhita, his acts ........0. 91f 
bola, a form of BhOta worship...s..ccccssscree 6 
Kolala, a fort built by K6ti and Channayya... 38 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, identified as Kékandr ... 28 
Kosambi, as an imported word in Burma ... 163m. 
Kote Bale, a Br ei a hero of the Jarin- 
daya Legend.... seubnatenesaneetels . O£., 91 
Kotésvara, a Sea sacictaséacs daeveen, “ZO 
K6éti Beidya, the hero Bhita, 5, 6 — tecend of, 
20ff. ; named after the god Kétésvara, 29; his 
birth, 29 ; his share ai the great boar-hunt, 
86ff.; wounded by Chandagidi Ballal, 89; 
his death, 90; goes to Kailésa and returns 
to the world, 90; promises to fight for the 
Ballal as a spirit... vee teeave 20 
Koti and Ghauuiyra Tiedend: the; abi. - —a 
versionof the Legend of the Bhitas, 29ff. :— 
taken. charge of by Séyina Baidya, 29; their 
series of murders, 38f.; murder a washer- 
man, 39: story of the great boar-hunt, 85ff. : 
their interview with Brahma, 90: become 
spirits, 90, 91:— their amie mm the 





eee Seeaesaene tse Tas ahe 8 


pantheon oss wees wo 91 
Krishna Raya of Nisevenncare: @ coin of, 
Aeseribed ...... ae ceeresaccee see OO 


Kubére, a king of a point of fhe Compass owe 15 
Kujumba Kaije, is a hero Bhittta .....cscceonre 6 
Kumaraja, a Lamaic god wvsscscossssees 74 
Kumberlu, the tutelary Bhata of the Holeya 
CAREC vernscscncsece sidseueGneauias 6 
Kumberlu-kotya, the paaidenos of Ramberle: 6 
Kunya, the ferryman, a hero of the Jarain- 
GAiya Legend ..rscosccssscccccscensne vessoeeees eves SF. 
Kusima == Bassein... =! 
Kuitti-Kattan, a foi “of Will-o? -the-wisy or 
Corpse-Candle, worship of, 7:—isaBhdata., 7 
Kyam-d6 = Rejuge-formula sesecseseee 78 


! 
Lal Singh, seated on the throne by Mai 
ONANGBG a5 6 isesteweisivesbdensddessecuesbecsceseccces VL. 
Lama, sorcerer in Sikhim, all :—~ the Refuge- 
formula of the, 73:— their system of 
exorcism, in Sikhim.., sau »» LOOK. 
Lamaic Demonolatry, 19788. ; — Panthesn, a 
. description of the, 73f.; — worship, its 


analogy to Roman $00 G00 cee garcecens qeeeceeyeL GL, 201 ; 








Languages, notes on the Tonic Smuts of... 1948. 


Lanké, the name discussed. ....... 54 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, his doings with ‘Rafiit 
Singh..ocercercsenssssoras cesses secece voesey see ersassace 69 

Lékpyingyaung-pongyt a= RamBdhipati sebiehe 101f. 


life, restoration to, ceremony of, 87; a Pree 

82; dismemberment prevents ... . 161 
life-index varied as luck-index ....cccecccessevse SO) 
Litanies after death in Sikhim ......cc..cse00ne 208 
Lént == Colonel Ochterlony ....cccocscee secssee GL 
Lint Akhtar = Colonel Ochterlony .......00. 61 
Lord of Charity, the, a Bhitta......ccssesecscersee 92 
love-B0NgG, & BUrMeEse ise ssccecccaccossusessccevecee 262£ 
luck, folk-methods of eutnine: 30: — the 

ceremony for gaining, described.......cc... SOE, 


Mackeson, his doings with Rafijit Singh, 64: 
his extr panes interview with Rafijit 


Singh... sdeteseees seeuseeee G4. 
magic wend: ‘81: selophant 83: ‘aieedla:. sevauas « 163 
Mahdbhdrata, Dr. Holtzmann on the ...... we «82 
Mahaguri Dharmaraja, a Lamaic god ......... 74 
Mah&ka&li, & Od ..0s.sssccve serscccccseeces ove as 16 
Mahalingésvara, & 200... ..cccscccscassswevsees 21, 190 


Mahén Singh, father ae “Rafijtt Siigh, an 

BOGOUNU OL... wsesaucescnccnesvewsiweesiasieavewen cine: 00 
Mahanta, a doctrine deified... ..sccccesscessecnsene 755 
Maharashtri, its useftdness to Skr. studies ... 
Mahitsindf&ya is a Bhita m the pac of an 

OS scsi sedisuesecivancnncevscseeces 0 
Mahishsuras, ne as 3 Bhotas... siasupanvesivepavtosd< 20 
Mai Chandan gives birth to Dalip Singh...... 68 
Méi Lachhmf, arrest of, by the English ..... 72 
Maiyya Bermane, a hero of the seine: 

LO QONA siascsencusdcekediessenssanssive stancescovee. . 9 
Mallaréye, a “"Bhate deesie ieetedicedciigsteetiaaaes.- LO 
Mallo, the dog imate in the mie Channayya 

Legend.. incessqonedaddanacwenveensons git. COL: 
Matjagabbe Déva,. a , Bhitta .. as seeseve LO? 
Mafijoln, the rock, celebrated i im ‘he Koti- 

Chamnayya Legend .ccssecesecesscccesseceseccces 87 
Madju Pafija, a hero of the Pilichamundi 

Ui ONG cic ividsiessieaesccivevacawaeteissl ccetavcnetxt 95f. 
man-eaters, as spirits of the dead .s0......e00 
Mangala-dévi, a goddess daddsmeossetesscecwesacsaens LOU 
Manner, Dr., his aid in publishing Burnell’s 

MSS.,3:— a note by, on ean 5f.; his 

erigiaal Bhata tales ......+. decceseedecsenscveces =O 
Marang Burn, identification o£ ....ccserscsecee 104 
Mri, a god .... steeeseocsoreessaven 16 
Marichi-dévi, a Lamaic goddess . bvesiinecaeecs:, 70 
masks, use of, in Bhata Snemntitionibak ass: 8. 
Marlu-jumidi, 2 Bhita introduced into an | 

incantation, 8 ff. ; his image......-sssccccseee 10 
marriage, of royal brother and sister, allnded. 

to, 21 :-—~ of a boyy by Force .cccccevctocnscceens 0G 
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Matiraéma Tripathi, a writer on Rhetoric...... 215 
Matti Bira Balldya, a “wise man” in the 
Kéti-Channayya Legend .......0++00. poauaeeeane 8if. 
medical works, note on editions of Hindu ... 109 
metals are spirit-scarers ...... . 383 


metaphor defined, 2674. :— siodal. qnalyned: 2858, 
metamorphosis by a Bhitta, 189 :— in oe 
heroine into @ Dird...... ssc. 
Metcalfe, his dealings with Ranjit Singh. es 
metempsychosis, popular Indian belief in, a 
case of, 1352. :— a case of, in folktales ... 135 
Mikshan S&hib == Mackeson ..cccoreccccccscoeses 64 
Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk, his ncaa with the Sikhs. 59 
miraculous Vehicles ....eccecccscsessssccccossaeseses BO 
Mitta Mugeraya, a Bhita........ Seaeiseesateeetvensts: - OO 
Mogling, Dr., his share in Burnell’s Devil 
Worship of the Truduvas ...cccsroccsesscscccere = 
Mo-lha is the Mother God in Sikhim ssdvtenss LOL 
months, dates of the Saka Bra in solar, 
131ff.; dates of the Saka Era in lunar, 
113ff. ;— intercalary and expunged, for the 
expired Saka years 1 to 2105, 1044f. :— Bur- 
mese method of reckoning the days of the. 140 
Mudader = Kale Bhairava, ......cs0+. 186 
Mudadéya, the Bhita, mentioned .....ce.s00-2. 193 
Mudadéye = Mudadér......... 190 
Mudatéya, the Bhita, mentioned ..........00. 189 


. 163 
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Mudathéye = Mudadér ....-ccocsossecesesessesee 189 
Mulaténtra Lama, a Lamaic god ..,..cscoscosee 76 
Mialréj, as a prisoner... seat gettieae. 02 


Mundipéditaya, a form of Kilabhairava, 94 : 
the Bhita, his acts.. csevevcccases 94 


Murray, his dealings with ‘Rafi tt Singh wo. 62 
Mutti Strda, a hero of the Kati- ees 
Legend... O08 200 CPO LOR COR EAs OEE 8 SOR CES snes see oes soe 87£. 


Muttima = Wartaban bce susdasseseensaseusesesdaves, LOU 
Myang-ban, @ Lamaic god ..s...sssccecsecseseccee 74 
mystic syllables in Sikhim, some, explained... 212 


Nagapuriya -tapi-gachchha = Pargvachandra- 
siri-gachchha... sc Guvcsweseadceiescasesciesel: AOL 

wakehatras, the arivonomival is augae in oe 
Vedic period discussed, 240ff.: their arrange- 
ment with the Krittikis as the vernal 


equinox is an Indian invention ...... seemnsuae 245 
man-g6, ceremony of, described ...-..scescsccecee 202 
Nam-tel, the servant of Khen-pa ..,.....04 osee 202 
Nénaka-gachchha, origin of the ....essesseeees « 175 


Nang-lha, the House Demon of Sikhim, 


DeSCriDO ers car ceecascoesecsse coocen ses oe 199. 
Narakas, list of all the ninety, noted scsoeers 10D 
Narapatijayasdra of Pagam .......ssconssessesenses QD Ute 


Narapatisitha = N apapatiayisita. Mice; ssessaces BOO 

Narayana, 28 Creator....ccceccscscc cor ccecesccseenes . 1d 

Niariyana Rangéjt, a hero of the Kéti-Chan- 
naya Legend.. 30f., 85 


eadagetesecea SCO SKE SES EPH ORC ree sge 


Nau Nihal Singh, his wedding described...... 65 
néma, a form of Bhita worship, 6:— = 
RAY QNDE revvee dae dap eee ancves evescesavccasensehessece “Ua 20 


Neireitye, a king of a point of the Gbinpass: . 1 
Nirménakaéya Mahfvajra-dhéra, incarnation 

of SAkya, Muni ( Lamaic)....csesccsesecrases 73 
Nirmanakéya Kapala, a Tamais ZO ceossereesce 76 
Nirukta of Yaska, notes on the ..,..+...c0se+s0ed0 Ole 
Nor-lha, the left-armpit god, in Sikhim ...... 97 
Nyan, malignant demon of Sikhim ....c..000« 201 


offerings, blood, origin of....... vee see OOO 
oil, ceremony Of bathing 1 os. oseccscercee ees veneeee STE. 
om, ah, hum, Lamaic sacred words, detail 


OL -kcccassesscnewenvos sex see ve wie 7D 
om-swa- ti, the saree ‘of, | in " Gikhim, de 
SCYIDEd 2. .eccencecees sewaceb concweebaceacc uous 


ornaments in Indian Rhetoric, D658. : 
which scare spirits... deuce satiies “_8B4E. 
orphan, career of an, in folktales . sietasaunveusers “10 


Padmikara-bhatéa, a writer on Rhetoric...... 206 
Paiyya Baidya, a hero of the Deyibaidi 
Legend, 22ff.; of the Kéti-Channayya 
Legend. 42:— the husband of Kinni Déru. 48 
palm-leaves, method of preparing for writing, 
30f.: — writing on, described, 85:— mode 
of writing on, 97: — are spirit-scarers ...... 383 
Palaungs, a Burmese tribe, note on seo-sese-- 195 
Pali, not the old language of Buddhism in 
Burma... iceiwussaetibaber BOO 
Pal-zang, a Damais god ses sp edeneebetosee. (40 
Pafichalinga, a God... ...scesessee pipaeetocaseseesdeaces OS 
Patichavinéa Bradhmana, a vaseage in athe, 
used to test the date of the Big Véda ...... 156f. 
Pafijarli = Pafijurli, the Bhita, 20: — origin 
of the Bhita, 22: — Legend of the Bhita...20f. 
Pafije, a plain celebrated in the Koti-Chan- 
nayya Legend, 41ff., 45, 86ff.: Chan- 
nayya’s quarrel with the people of........200. 87 
Pafiji Gujjare, king of the pigs, a Bhita.... 21 
Paftji Kali, queen of the pigs, a Bhita......... 21 
Patjarli, a Bhata in the form of a pig, 5:—a 
god-created Bhita, 5:— introduced into an 
incantation, 8ff. ; his image, 10:— seine 
OR wiesissdeautteeeces wees OAL. 
Parakkamabahu of Ceylon, his date now tats 
bably confirmed .... sscdasesetervacistieas 
Paramésri of Purdala, a » goddess . ee 
Paramé$vara in. a folktale......ccsecssecccsscces ses 78 
parissad, as a test Skr. word in Burmese...... 
Parmfle Ballél, a hero of the Deyibaidi 
Legend. ......sesccccensesceccorsccccsnncseesesteceetons 224. 
P&révan&tha, note on an inscribed statue of... 
Part&éb Singh, son of Shér Singh, murdered.. 70 
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Parvati protects the children of the king and 
queen Of the pigs ..c.ecssecsece seesee sees . 22 
pattdwalis of the Jains, a on of sventesn: 
170: — Afichala-gachchha described, 
17442. : — of the Goyaraksha-sakh4, a note 
on the, 179: — of the Paérévachandra- 
gachchha described, 181f. : — of the Tapa- 
. gachchha described, 179: — of the Vijayé- 
nanda-stri-gachchha described, 179f. : — of 
the Vijayas&kh& described, 180: — of the 
Vimala-gachchha described ....+04. sebaeevens 180f. 
Pattdvalt-sdréddhdra, & note on the ....00 0000 
Pathikondaye, a Bhitta.....cccscccessscssescesseesee 16 


pearls for alms ...... sdseabvbewceensancesesease LOO 
Pegu, literature in, in rae 15th Centur VY 0 L008, 
Pemba == Saturm in Sikhim cicccsssssesensenc oss 202 
periphrasis analysed, .......+escersssegceescscessesces 28S 
Péshéré Singh, his doings .se.,sscccsssescerceeene 71 
péyi = bhdta = an aboriginal god of South 
UNIO... ceeececees ose sussceer a 
Pho oe an sm aaiceatral cod in a Bikhim . es . 197 
Pho-o, a particular kind of Tina. in 
PII scccescshaseuadssiacisengecsatees - 206 


pigs, king of the... ceeveessesseccscseeserere 86 
Pilich&amundi, the Bhita, the ants of. sees OD 
Pilichavandi, & Bhldta ...sscsecseccascnsce cessesese 99 
plants, as guardian Spirits .eccccsessescsrvessevere 338 
poetical fancy, defined........c0rec cerscsscrses decnaiey aie 
pole-star, the part played by its position in 
testing the age of the Rig Véda, 157f :— 
in the Vedic ee was a Draconis (circ. 
2800 B. ©.) .. wb SilecdpeaseespoaesussGeeveacs 
pombada, a ean of the Bhita + wor ona epee 
if.:— as actor in a Bhita incantation, 8; 
acting as, allusion to, in a legend, 93f.: — 
also the name of a Caste sissccscccocescesccceee 10 
Portuguese names in India... sovsesces (Oke 
possession by a demon, desorbed. Sit. : — by 
Bhitas, 92f., 99: — transferring, 11 ; mode 
of transferring .. er ee 8 
Poyyedar of Sumandtr, a hero of the Toda- 
Kindira Legend ........esssece.. éudepusiudc BOL 
Prakrits, their value in esting ‘the root 
mentioned in the Dhdtupdtha...... cesses see 
Prasnétiara-sata = Sdmachart-satakam ..... ; 
Prinsep, his connection with Rafijit aa .. 68 


158 


puns in Indian Rhetoric ........cssseses. . 346 
purgatory i In Sikhim Lamaism ..1...102csecceses 208 
pirnimdnta, dates (Saka Era) ....,.... vee ese cee L22, 180F 
Baier: ae a writer on Indian Rhe- 
toric . Sie escccseveee 216 
Raja Basil, ; & version “of kis story in “the 
North-West Provinces... »» 88n. 


Ramédhipati, a description of a ae. eatin 1008. 


Ramajfifia, derivation of .......0606 . 100 
Raémafiiadésa, described, 100: the S sallenn 


in the1 5th vases A. D., 255 : — the Seven 


Kings of .. 100 040 conc eeceeees 2552. 
Ramanya = Ramaiifia .. se rveen ase - 100 
Rdmdyana, place of the, i in Andie Liter atte @, 

58f..— Dr. Jacobi on the... he 53 


Rafijit Singh, his birth, 60. ous ereanors 
possession of Lahér, 60: his interview with 
the Governor-General, 62f. : — details of his 
keeping of the Héli festival, 63: his death, 
68 :— his superstition, 68f.; medicines ad- 
ministered tO ...scccccsees ctscseecesss 66 
Ratthasdara, the great Barnes: ae con Sdattee 
Ravivardhana-gani, author of the Patédvalt- 
sdréddhdra .. - 179 
religion, snseclor wer sp, ae rudimentary 
form of.. sceaaue ies wee Boa 
Rhetoric in . India, ore no ere oo DIB, :— 
index of terms used in Indian, 348. -— 
figures of, various, analysed, 278if. :— orna- 
ments of sense in Indian, 300ff.; verbal 
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ornaments in Indian ...... ccs ccesee cee cee ce BHOEE, 
rhyme, Indian, defined, .....csceccocenscsescsersereee YGD 
VICE 18 & SPITIb-SCATEL ...cea cas ceecrancees sescneveeees 383 


riddles in folktales...... sa latent seaees Alf 

Rig Véda, Date of the, 154 ff, eolansdia in ail 
second half of the period 4500- 2500 B. O., 
157:— part played by the ancient viows 
of the position of the heavenly bodies in 
ascertaining the date of the, 155:— same 
views as to the position of the heavenl y 
bodies found in other Vedie works, 155 :— 
a note on Prof. Tilak’s view of the age of 
the Rig Véda, 158 :-— age of the, some notes 
by Prof. Buhler, 239ff.:— notes on M. 
Brunnhofer’s works relating to the, 362f.: 
— notes on M. Qolinet’s works relating 
to the, 363 .— notes on M. Hirzel’s works 
on the, 362 :-— Hymns of the, notes on Max 
Miiller’s 2nd Hd., 353:— notes on Dr. 
Peterson’s lid. of parts of the, 353f. :— 
M. Regnaud on, notes on, 365ff. :— remarks 
on Kegnand’s theory of the, 111£. :— notes 
on Prof. Weber on Vedic Ritual, 363:— 
notes ona native Ed. of the, 353 :— notes 
on translations of the, lI]; notes on 

’ Griffith’s translation of the Hymns, 354; 
notes on M. es s translation of the 


Hymns of the.... wes saeeassscdeasse OO% 
Rishi, as a test Sir. wced in Busnes .. dvewadwue 166 
roots, practical suggestions for ee the 

search for Skr. ........ rencee DOS 


Rukku Ballél, a hen of the boar hasta in the 
Koti-Channayya Legend, 86f. ; his share in 
the great coo Seif, : — anders the isicitesd 
PSOE MPU jivssciseuaress ssvdcaresvepecassasveevensanee OO 
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Sab-dak = Sa-dag... ae ouesuicceceene 
Sa-dag, the pavth-owter ania. of Sikhim... 
Sa-dak-po = Sa-dag.. 
Sad4siva Raya of ees ‘thes coins 
of, described .........sssenees ssecisesseest: 20 
sa-g6, the ceremony of, in Sikhim . vee - 201 
sdhilya == bhanddra . wag Saueecetassersutesgan 10 
Saka Era, dates of ies ee 
Sakkaréj Era, notes on the, 256 :— == Sakardj 
== Saka Era of India, 256 :— may be of 
Chinese origin, 256 :— sometimes reckoned 
from Monday, Il4th Mareh 78 A. D. 
(Indian), 256 :— dates from 638 A. D....... 256 
Sakra, as a test Skr. word in Burmese......... 166 
Sakya-Muni, asa Lamaic god ......cweseeee 78 
Sdmichdért-satakam described, 169f. ie of 
authors and dates quoted in. - 1708. 
Sdmavéda, notes on current ce ap on. wae BTI1E. 
Samayasundara-gani, author of the Sdmd- 
ohdrt-satakam .. wo. 169 
rsa tg Sontkéde-prasark, a ce 
INBIC POD. occ cosccecceenc ese (eiieaeet: “FO 
samuddard, as a test Skr. ond: in Baeniee 166 
sdna = sthéna = Bhita temple ......s000 5, 7 
Sinada-néma = Dléchchida-néma, ........ e000 10 
Sank, a forest famous in the Kéti-Ohannayya 
Legend cess. Se tescenesesoorsccarscntsceresccterass AG 
Sanka == Sank, the forest... séseetbiaddsacves: (OO 
Sankaru Baidyati, a iabonie: ‘of the ‘K Gla, 
bhairava Bhota Legend ... saw hore: 
Sankésvara-gachchha, eran: of ee siddesveces. dao 
Sanskrit, its debt to the vernaculars, 
110 :— the old language of Buddhism in 
Burma, 258:— translation into Burmese, 


201 
199 
. 201 


101 ;— words in Burmese ......... soneee LOO, 168 
Sant&ls, the migration of the .......ccccescecsecee 103£ 
Sarakéla, sem a hero of the Jumédi 

Legend ... qaenaees gepes. <1 


Sdra yee ae a | Bhita, introduoed into an in- 
cantation, Sff.: his Image, 10: the Bhita, 
Legend of . ee .-- L8Sff. 

Saetsiaeagsvo: the eeadent of Ola Mother 
Khonma, .......0s. seais diveeewce O01 

sativd, as a test Skr. noid in i: Burnie eg ddeun 

Saéyina Baidya, a hero of the Deyibaidi 
Legend, 22ff.:— rescues Deyibaidiin the 
forest, 22; reckons Deyibaidi as his sister, 
23; takes charge of K6ti and Channayya, 
29; gives advice to K6ti and Channayya, 
37; uncle to Kinni Darn, 43: — his share 
in the great boar-bund ... .scscseserasesce scones (te 

S4éyina Baidyati, mother of Kéntanna i in ie 
Kéti-Channayya Legend ......ssccmsssscsssesee 81 

Selungs, a note on the lanpasee of the .. seo sscere LOD 

Shéh Shuj&‘a, the determination taken to set 
TD ssnvseissdensadssaees nesses OFF 

Shain Languages, notes ON ..v.cesccccsssssscccseee 194 


Shanérs, Bhita worship of the .......scssessseee 4, 
shaving, a ceremony of, described, 191f.; 
ceremony of, a king .. ates - Nf. 


She, the dissacsqirodueme: eden of ‘Sikhim. 20-4 
Shér Singh, his usur _— of supreme 
POWCY sceceavese sadeusgucdseacessesse Od 
Shin Soba of Paras) a anbEa on.. -LOLE 
Shinsdbimyé, in Rangoon ......s0.sceceeseeee LOZ 
Siddamarda ae son of Sucraer: Bai- 
Gyatt ....cesceees 187. 
Sikhs, rise of the, 58: — that first appeara ance 
as a military power, £9: — their rising 
against Ahmad Shah, 59:— wars of the, 
account of, lost by Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
7L:—a@ summary account of their Guards, 


orf, : — medicine among the Sikhs...... ..... 69 
Sild-stone = inscribed stone ....ecccsovssenscere 45£, 
Stlavarhéa, the great Burmese epic poet ...... 101 
sik, names of various kinds O€ ....cscorssesaeee 98 
SUMS GEHNE, siseesnsscsacscscesasseauce ven oversees 265i. 
S‘inbytyin, a title of Réméa pee 102 : — 

= SbtagajApath scssaessisscwaccesecssvccadersseenss, LOD 
Sinhéévard, a Lamaic seas edane: aséiudomadeeee: Co 


Siripavaramahddhammertjéahirtj, a title of 
RAmGdipati ....coccccscsecsseccvcer cevscsscenersoe LOD 

Sittisvart, a Bh ita ....00cccseesencocess coves Saasuewee 14 

Séhan L&l Sart, author of the ‘Umdatu’i- 
tawdrikh, 57: — was a vakil at the Court 


of Radjit Singh, 57 :— his death wasreoue 72 
Soma, Pr ‘of. Hillebrandt on, notes on ......... 364 
Sémaniitha, a god, 983 & God ccccseeceonen sevanieen 193 
son, only, adventures of an, in folktales ...... Clit. 
Soul, extracting the, in Sikhim ... ccc 206 
spells restore to life ........ sistecess peaeueessicaee nus 82 


spirits, were first the souls of the dead, 333; 
— = bhiéis, 333 ; were all originally spirits 
of men, 877: — are mortal, 377; were all 
originally mortal, 377:—- cause disease, 
377f£.:— fear of, due to belief im their 
power to cause disease, 377ff.; have to be 
appeased by offerings, 338:— of the dead, 
man-eaters a8, 838:— guardian, 336ff.; 
were at first dead ancestors, 337: — 
animals as guardian, 338: — guardian, 
plants as, 338:-—~ unfriendly, fear of, in- 
creased by belief im guardian. ..... 01+ sseee 

spirit-scarers, 382ff.; animals, 338; plants ... 338 

Sree = Sra woe cssceees eves 22-4 

Sri Sinha Pandita, a Lamaic god ..ccccccossoere 73 

Srog-lha, the Life-god, in Sikhim ............0. 197 

sthdna, a Bhita temple «06... 

Sthavira Dang-ma, a Lamaic god ...++.sseese 74 

step-mother, evil doings of a, in folktales ..160f. 

stone, used to indicate a Bhita, case of, 47 :— 
used to represent Bhitas ...scsssccceceee soon OD 

Subriiya, & 20d... ssesersas eons 21, 98 

subterranean palace in, folktales 162. 
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Suchét Singh, his doings on Dalip Siigh’s 

accession, 70: — reviews the Sikh cues 65 
Sunaparanta identified as Aparantaka. .. - 103 
Suvrannabhidmi, notes on the name, 20088. 

in the Kaly4ni Inscriptions is Rématifindése, 

924: —is according to the Burmese Thatén. 224 
Svami Baidyatt = probably Saéyina Baidyaiti, 

36: — is cook to Koti and Channayya ...... 48 
symbol, of coe 88 : — secret trade, in 

South India... = .. Ol 
sympathetic magic in Sikhim hewn) in » lay 

figure of deceased made after death ......+. 
Taikkuld, the ruins of, described ..ewesseseoeee 255 
Taiitiriya Brdhmana, a passage of the, used 


in testing date of the Rig Véda .....1 000. 1558. 
Taittirtya Samhiid, notes on current works 

on the ...... be dessncecs aces yaissior Ure 
Takkula = TaikkulA. . . 255 
tambila, the family wor main of Bhitas ieetescus q 
Tandu, name of a dog in the Kéti-Channayya 

Legend... a Vaslestadd shaeus suc atonecuen, GUL 


tdéntrt = Taln Brahman pdviciacdeanecectsekaieaesse.-, “1 
Taungthi, a race m Burma...... . 256 
teacher, veneration for the, in women 
Téj Singh, Raja, his doings.........scceccssaeee 72 
Thatén, a note on, 100:— conquered by 
Andrat‘azd, 2572. :-—~- = Suvannabhimi...... 224 
Theatre, History of the Indian, noted......... LOS. 
Thetkayit = Sakkardj .....cssssesscssecsscsseeene 256 
Thig-po-ling, a Lamaic god ... ccsssavecssese 74 
Thihabo, King of Ava, 101: == ‘Sthastira er 
thread, the sacred, is a spirit-scarer .....0000. 383 
Tilak, Prof., a note on his view of the age of 
the Big-VéEda .....0.ceere sigubisasseeedensdoasdiots 158 
Timméntikéri of Tibéra, a hero of the 
Kodamanataya oon Scausécunasbaliaceueeein. OL 
Timmappa, a god ... Sides unin undueiea beeeiente LOO 
hiruvayana = the aitas of Bhiita, deme islaee 10 
Todakinara, the — his acts, 96f.:— origin _ 
of the name. avieves eaeceessecsece 99 
tonsure, the cer emony of, deconibaa : severe OL 
trade signs in South India .... coovessore OL 
Traders’ slang in South India .. aie Oe 
tricks of women, a variant of the tale......... 1S6ff. 
Tsi.pa, Astrologer-Lima in Sikhim ........... 206 
tulasé is & SpiTit-SCATEL 2.610000 0000 ae OOD 
Tuluvas,description of the, 3f.: — davil:dancese 
among the, plates of ... s'stvinbveeooecseesee . L4t. 
twelve years, — — by tary, ¢ case sok in 
folktales . sesevescsenss 09 


Ullatti, as a Bhita, 99 : — of Ammanfr, a hero 

of the Todakinfira Legend ..sesesss sictae’ 0 
‘Umidaiwt-Tawdrtkh, notice of the: B7EE. — 

its value for Pailjib History .. seanebaee, “OE 
Upadési-Marda Baidya = Siddamarda Baidya 188 


waddlavdra == Briday ....sssccesscsesscesces soscnseee LOZE. 
Vajra, incarnation of, LAMaic.......csesesee 78 
Vajrapani, as a Lamaic gOd....sccscsssesccecses 73 
Vajrasattva, a Lamaic god -.ccsssscosscccssceeses 73 
Valmiki, discussed, 54ff.: date of .. » Bf. - 
VaradéSvara, & ZOd ...sssencscesencsecer eves » 185 
VardéSvar, & 20d sseccesscrasencs wee 93 
Varune, a king of a point of bhi Comnaes awe 45 
Vayavaye, a king of a point of the Compass... 15 
Véda, works on the, notes on current.........3524. 
Vedangas, notes on current works on the ...353ff, 
Vedic Concordance, note on the prospects of 

a, 374:— rites, some instituted before 2000 


B. C,.. setsaute inetuislsveaaccegeseeataness 245 
Wanteapati Raya o of Vijayanagar a, a coin of, 
described .. sasiees 26 
Ventura, ae service ries ‘Rafijit Sae 
alluded to... sesuuab cuduauavetsskeussicevacesen. O04 
Verkadi, a Bhita . susllen vue vsuwenseaeavasuseaeveeveiess 99 
Vignes, his domgs with aaa aac 64, 
VignéSvara, & £00. .escssecseses as 189 
vijayd, a name for hemp in 1 Skr. suesdulaushaueue 260 
Virabhadra, & god... sauces sesewanencawe 16 
Vrishabha, de Milloué s ‘theory 0 of the © myth 
OL sascsancesseinvecocseeees cosess cesses snsressccecesesess 112 
Wade, his dealings with Rafijit Singh ......... OL. 
Wagard, his dynasty ........ceccssesesseesses Seesesee 102 
water-spilling, a superstition about ......s.es0 193 
Whitney, his views on the Dhdtupdtha, 
141: his views of the Hindu Grammar- 
ians, 148: his strictures on European 
opponents of his theory of Skr. roots, 
141f.:—a memorial notice of the late 
Prof. Dwight .. shee ii »-- 268f, 
wite, mined in 1 folktales, 340M. ; :— Sek. 
stitution of maid for a, 343: — mas of 
praising a, in folktales ..sscsseseoseees . 342 


Win = Vignes wercouas ssdveaascevtaeses’ O48 
words, the nature of, a ijeane in ‘he “Bhi. 
shana-kawmudi, 217f.:— modes of ex- 
pressing the meaning of, 219: — the uses 
of, 219: — functions and powers, 219 : —the 
proper power of, 219; suggested power of, 
explained, 221; the metaphorical power of, 
219£. ; modes of giving, metaphorical power 
through simple motive, 220£.; modes of giv- 
ing metaphorical power to, through quali- 
fied motive, 221; power of, through motive, 
219£. :— conventional acceptation of ......2194, 


Yab-dud, Black Father Devil, in Sikhim ...... 198 
Yajnaparibhdshdedira, notes on works on the.. 371 
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370. | Yona, Shin country about Chiengmai (Zim- 


Yajurvéda, notes on current works on the... 
. 103 


Yuma, notes un M. Ehni’s works relating ME) scuteesas ef 
GG sessed ies asdausvenceiter ss woe . OGRE. | Yul-lha, tis Birthplace godin Sizhim ‘197: —_ 
Yame, a aang of a point of the ‘Oomnpass singe 15 the, detailed . sGcPeceswes svcssesee LOSE. 
Yaw, a Burmese tribe, note ON ...suesccesseeee 195 
Yazadartt of Pegu, 101 -— = Rajadhirdjs ay 201 
years, current, dates of the Saka Hra in, Zend Avesta, notes on translations of the...... lil 
127ff.:— expired, dates of Saka LEHra Zhang-lha is the Uterine god in Sikhim ...... 197 
. 118ff., 1314. | zhi-ddk: demons of Sikhim, explained ....... 198f. 
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